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MONTHLY BUIXETIN 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOQOLOGY 


CHANGES IN THE PROFITABILITY OF AGRICULTURE 
IN SOME EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN 1935-36 AND 1936-37 


77 /Ls study ^ begins with an outline oj the f^eneral economic developments which 
exercised an influence upon the conditions oj agriculture in the different countries 
and largely determined the farmers’ income in 1^33-37. Among these, the alignment 
of currencies in n)36, the general rise in the prices of agricultural products and the 
improvement in international trade are the most important. This introduction will 
be followed by an analysis of the more important accountancy results {cost of production, 
gross return, profit or loss on total farm assets) in the western and northern Euro- 
pean countries: Switzerland; Overijssel (The Netherlands); Denmark; Norway: 
Sweden; Scotland, Devojishire and Northern Ireland (United Kingdom); Soissons 
and Etrepagny {France), In the next issue the eastern, south-eastern and southern 
European countries: Eslhonia: Latvia; Lithuania: Poland: Bohemia and Moravia; 
Hungary: Romania: Italy will be dealt with. A brief reference will be made to the 
situ at km in Palestine, 


Introduction. 

Currency adjustments. — At the end of September, IQ36, the Governments 
of the United Kingdom, France and the Ihiited vStates i>f America agreed to 
collaborate closely in order to strengthen international economic relations. At 
the same time, the French CTOvernmcnt devalued the franc, this being an essen- 
tial condition of the success of the joint effort. Belgium, Switzerland and the 
Netherlands immediately adhered to the tripartite agreement and devalued their 
currencies. The devaluation of the Italian lira took place in October, 1936, and 
currency adjustments were made in other countries as w-ell. 

All these decisions made a notable contribution to the restoration of a certain 
balance of prices on the world market, with a consequent improvement in inter- 
national economic relations. In certain cases it became possible to relax the 
restrictions imposed upon international trade. 

As devaluation leads to a rise in the prices of imported commodities, the 
countries where the currency had been devalued attempted to prevent this rise 
by lifting the embargoes on imports and controlling home prices, especially in 
retail trade. A tendency to a rise in prices w^as observed, however, in most coun- 
tries, France being most seriously affected. In France, tliis was mostly due 
to political conditions, which had a considerable influence on French production 
and trade, as well as on public finance and the rate of exchange. 


Ec, 7-S Jngl. 
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One of the objects of the present article will be to show the effects upon the 
conditions of agriculture in certain European countries, of the abandonment 
of the gold parity of their currencies by the countries of the so-called gold block. 

Agricultural output, — The index of agricultural production in Europe had 
remained renrarkably stable during the depression and the following period of 
recovery ( 0 . Taking the period 1925-1929 as the basis, the index numbers of 
the production of foodstuffs were as follows: 1925-1929 100; 1932 — iii; 

193.5 =- 115; ^ 93 ^ ^ 14 - 

No great change occurred in the world wheat area between 1933 and 1936, 
but, as the harvests were below average, current supplies of wheat w'ere about 
9 per cent, lower than the 1933 figure. In 1934, 1935 and 1936 apparent con- 
sumption was in excess of production. Wheat stocks accordingly fell from their 
record figure of 16 55 million metric tons on August i, 1933, to 6.56 million metric 
tons on August i, 1936. 

Prices of agricultural products. — The tendency towards a rise in prices 
observed in the previous year became definitely pronounced during the 1936-37 
season. The recovery of agricultural prices led to the restoration of the pur- 
chasing capacity of the rural population. In comparison with 1929, the relation 
between the prices of agricultural products and thovse of manufactured goods 
changed in favour of agriculture. In many countries wholesale prices rose more 
than did the cost of living 

The movement of prices of agricultural products in some of the countri . s 
dealt with may be seen from the index numbers given below (first quarter of 
1929 100) : 



1935 

1 3936 

1937 


Junuarv- 

I July- 

January- 

1 July 

Jammrv 


July 

1 Decemlwr 

July 

! December j 

July 

England and Wales 

83-9 

84.4 

*^ 5-4 

i 88.5 

92.1 

Netherlands 

I 52.3 

55-2 

53 (> 

57-7 

1 02.2 

Sweden 

1 — 

— 


118.1 

120.8 

I/ithuania 

— 

— 

: 

40.9 

: 46.9 

Pohuid 

45-5 j 

47-9 

45-4 

49.5 

55 9 

Hungary 

557 

O2.Z 

6r.o 

54*7 

59.2 


International trade, — By the end of 1936 it seemed as though the slow 
improvement observed in the volume of international trade since 1934 had be- 
come established and was also becoming more marked. Trade restrictions had, 
however, remained almo.st unchanged. Nevertheless, the devaluation of the gold 
block currencies in September, 1936, the stability of exchange resulting therefrom, 
and the readjustment of most of the controlled currencies to the level of real 


(*) Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations^ 1936-37, 
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depreciation were accompanied by a certain relaxation of trade restrictions. So 
long as the prices of imported commodities continued to fall, it was very difficult 
for the producers in those countries, where the costs of production were high, to 
face the competition of imported agricultural products. This was the argument 
brought forward by some countries such as France and Switzerland, in justification 
of the restriction of food imports by quotas. Agricultural protection led to 
increased production and stimulated economic self-sufficiency. Indeed, even, 
apart from the special factors which come into })lay in the case of agriculture, it 
will be seen that the rise in prices created more favourable conditions for the 
relaxation of trade restrictions ('). 

In the autumn of 1936, as the direct consequence of the currency alignment, 
France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Italy, Czechoslovakia and Latvia decided 
to relax restrictions on imports. Denmark and Latvia lifted the duty on wheat 
in January, and in A])ril the Xetlufrlands made a considerable reduction in the 
mono])oly duties levied on the imports of cereals and their derivatives. 

During the jieriod under review, a large pro])ortioii of the trade of contin- 
ental Europe continued to be governed by clearing agreements. Payment agree- 
ments, which afford a greater freedom to trade, began, how'ever, to be substituted 
for clearing agreements; the vadume of trade showed a tendency to increase and 
official control wais slightly relaxed; the bonds hainpering private enterprise 
were .somewhat slackened and it became jxjssible to discern some signs of a ten- 
denc}' towards a return to customary methods of financing trade operations, 
v'simultaneonsly, however the tendency to conclude bilateral agreements became 
more marked, and consecjuently the struggle between the various trends was 
intensified. 

A trade agreement was concluded between (Termany and Denmark in Dec- 
ember, Oerinany undertook to purchase 70 inillion crowns wa:>rth of 

Danish j>rodncts during the first (juarter of 1937; German ])urchases from Den- 
mark during the second quart cu were to represent a certain percentage of Danish 
imj)orts from Germany during the first quarter, due account being taken of the 
exce.ss of imports required to effect a progressive licpiidation of Danish credits 
in blocked marks. 

(rcnnany also developed her trade with the countries of South-Fast Eiirope. 
Imports from Hungary and Romania, the tw'o south-eastern European countries 
which will be discussed in the present article, increased from 34 million and 
46 million R. M. in 1933 to 93 million and 92 million respectively in 193b; German 
exports to Hungar^^ and Romania increased from 38 million and 46 million R. M. 
in 1933 to 83 million and 104 million respectively in 1936. German purchases 
have caused notable changes in the economic organization of these countries; 
the cultivation of food crops has been reduced and replaced by” that of fodder 
crops, while the output of raw materials has been increased; the production of 
flax fibre has been increased in Hungary and that of linseed in both Hungary 


(9 International Payments Bank, Seventh Annual Report, p. 11. 
♦ Ec, 7-S IngU 
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and Romania; the growing of soya beans has been increased in Bulgaria and 
Romania, and hemp-growing in Yugoslavia. 

Taken as a whole, the outcome of these efforts tending towards greater free- 
dom of trade has been very restricted, while new currency difficulties have arisen 
involving a further depreciation of the French franc. Among the countries which 
are still somewhat backward in their progress towards recovery are Switzerland 
and Denmark (Diagram I). It would appear that the countries of central and 
eastern Eiirope have benefited most widely from the general improvement in 
economic conditions; this improvement has been largely due to an increase in 
German purchases of agricultural products. The prosperity of these countries 
is in striking contrast to their .situation when the depression was at its worst. 
A greater improvement has taken place in the returns on capital invested in 
farming in Eastern and, particularly, in South-Eastern Euro])e, than in the 
western countries, such as Switzerland: 


A'tV return in percentage of farm assets. 
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Returns of agriculture. — The present article will consist of a study of the 
changes in profitability of agricnilturc from 1935-1936 to 1936-37 in the following 
countries: Switzerland, Denmark, Norw^ay, Sweden, Overijssel (The Netherlands), 
Soissons and Etrejiagny (France), vScotland, Devonshire, Northern Ireland (Unit- 
ed Kingdom), while the next article will contain a similar study concerning tlie 
countries of central, eastern and south-eastern Europe ('). Diagram 1 shows the 
variations which have occurred in the gross returns, in the social income and 
in the components of the latter from 1933-34 to 1936-37 in Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden and Overijssel, for which general averages have been 
used. In Switzerland the average gross return on farms made no progress in 
1936-37; the net return increased, howrever, which shows that farm expenses have 
declined. The social income has improved. In Denmark the average gross 
return showed a slight increase in 1936-37, but farm expenses increased con- 
siderably, and consequently the net return was much lower. The decline in 
social income was not so pronounced as was the fall in the net return, owing 
to an increase in two of its component parts, labour expenses and taxes. 

In Norway and Sweden the gross returns and farm expenses increased in 
the same proportion in 1936-37, the net return remaining at the same level as 


(9 No accoimtiiiicy results have l>ecn received from fTermaity. 
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Diagram 1. — Avcra<^e ij;ross returns and social income of farms in Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Overijssel [Netherlands) from jgjj-j4 to 1936-37 
(Gross returns for 1933- 34 — Joo), 

UiffeTt'nre between jjrosB returns and social 
income represcntini; current exjuMiscs. ' 

l^aboiir exiicnscb \ I 

I / (iross returns 

Taxes ^ Social income 

Net I el 111 ns 



Switzerland Denmark Norway Sweden Overijssf.l 

(Netherlands) 
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ill 1935-36; the increase in social income was due to the rise in the share of 
labour. The changes in the Overijssel area were of an entirely different character. 
There was on the average no net return from the farms in this province of the 
Netherlands in 1935-36; farm exjienses were so high that the gross return was 
not sufficient to cover the fariner^s taxes and his labour expenses. In 1936-37 
the gross return increased by 24 per cent, and the net return, as compared with 
gross return, became almost as high as in the other countries reviewed. 


Analysis of results for certain countries 
of western and northern Europe. 

Switzerland. - ■ The economic situation improved considerably in 1936-37. 
The increase in wholesale jirices after the devaluation of the franc was greater 
than that in retail prices; quotations of securities ini])roved. Impf)rts and exports 
also made marked progress, the excess of the former during the first six mouths 
of 1937 being two and a half times as large as it had been for the corresponding 
period of 1936. 

Taken as a whole, the prices of agricultural products show’cd only a slight 
advance, the index rising from no in 1935 to nq in 1936 (1914 - 100). The 

prices of the more important agricultural products, such as milk, cereals, fruit 
and brandy, are fixed in Switzerland b^^ producers organizations more or less 
closely dependent on the government. The price of milk remained unaltered. 
Wheat prices were fixed at 36 frs. per 100 kgs. for Standard type I, 37,50 frs. 
for standard ty])e II, 38 frs. for standard type III, and the price for rye was 
fixed at 28.50 frs. The Federal Department of Public Kconomy ado])ted measures 
for the encouragement of the sale of livestock in the countrv\ and granted extraor- 
dinary subsidies to the stockbreeding organisations for bulls, rams and male 
goats purchased at the regular shows. The P'ederal Council also institute<l sub- 
sidies in order to reduce the cost of transport of cattle and goats from the 
stock-breeding districts. Owing to the system of cpiotas introduced by the 
decree of August 6, 1933, the number of pigs offered on the market in 1936-37 
did not exceed the possibility of absorption, and prices were consecjuently sta- 
bilized. The supplementary inq)ort duties imposed 011 feeding .stuffs wx*re removed 
on December 29, 1936, and replaced by super-taxes which came into force on 
January i, 1937. The value of imports of feeding stuffs (including hay), which 
had reached the exceptional figure of 129.1 million francs in 1928, declined in 
1936 to .some 40 million francs. 

While the gross returns remained much the same as in 1935-36, the costs 
of production fell considerably in 1936-37. 

The farms which showed the most marked improvement where those mainly 
engaged in pig fattening and cattle breeding. Their gross returns fell indeed 
between 1935-36 and 1936-37; but the decline in their costs of production was 
even more pronounced. Alpine stock-breeding farms also benefited con.siderably 
by the fall in the costs of production. Only the farms practising the improved 
three-course system showed a greater loss in 1936-37 than in the preceding year; 
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Table i. Costs of Production, Gross Return and Profit or Loss on total farm 

Assets in Switzerland in 1935-36 and 1936-32. 
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their gross return fell more than did their costs of productitm. It should l^e not- 
ed, however, that when we speak here of loSvSes, we refer to the fanner in his 
entrepreneurial capacity. The loss of his entrepreneurial profit does not necessar- 
ily deprive him and his family of the means of subsistence, even if the fall in 
his farm income does not permit him to make savings. This type of farm would 
appear, indeed, to be less able to adapt itself to changes in the economic situa- 
tion than the others. 


£c. y-S /ngl. 
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Generally speaking, the increase in the prices of agricultural products which 
would have been necessary to allow the gross return exactly to cover the cost 
of production, was considerably smaller in ^936-37 than in 1935-36 (8 per cent, 
instead pf 12 per cent.). 

The Netherlands (Overijssel). — The evolution of the general economic 
situation in the Netherlands was definitel3’^ favourable in 1936-37. Before the 
devaluation of the currency?' this country had adopted a strict deflation policy 
as regards all the factors affecting cost of production. The devaluation of the 
florin led to a rise in wholesale prices and in the prices of shares without bring- 
ing about any marked increase in the cost of living. From June, 1936, to June, 
1937, wholesale prices advanced by 24 per cent., retail prices by 7 per cent, and 
share prices by 60 per cent. It was not until the second quarter of 1937 that 
a similar rise in prices took place in other countries. The increase in pro- 
duction was more marked in the industries producing investment goods than 
in those producing consumers' goods. Both imports and exports made con- 
siderable progress. 

The prices of imported agricultural products in Dutch currency rose consider- 
f^bly after the abandonment by the Netherlands of the gold standard. This 
made possible a revision and simplification of some of the measures of inter- 
vention adopted during the depression. These measures consisted in a mono- 
poly or in the quantitative regulation of imports of certain agricultural products. 
There were also monopoly taxes, which were levied for the twofold purpose of 
raising the prices on the home market and of helping the farmers financially. 

The following table of index numbers of prices paid to the producers (1924- 
1925 to 1928-29 — 100) shows the movement of prices of agricultural products 
in the Netherlands during the three years 1934-35 to 1936-37: 
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The relatively higher prices obtained for vegetal products did not bring 
about a conversion of meadows into arable to any significant extent, as most 
of the meadows consist of poor arable land. In order to restrict animal pro- 
duction, the rearing of calves and pigs was made subject to the issue of a per- 
mit. An export monopoly was instituted at the end of 1936; only exporters 
belonging to the crisis organisation for dairy produce were entitled to export 
sp^ified dairy products to countries to be designated. 

The central organi;&ation for enforcing measures adopted in connection iWth 
tl^ crisis ifi the pig industry paid prices varying according to quality. i)imng 
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certain periods this organization limited its purchases to bacon pigs weighing 
less than 6o kg. As a result of these measures the total number of pigs fell from 
2,082,000 in May, 1934, to 1,406,000 in May, 1937. This eased the market 
and had a favourable effect on prices. 

The price of home-grown breadmaking wheat is fixed before the sowings 
take place. It is remunerative and compares very favourably with the 
prices of other products. Consequently farmers tried to “produce as much wheat 
as possible and the Government had to intervene, reducing the area sown to 
wheat (except on the smallest farms) to one third of the arable. The various 
bonuses and subsidies granted for rye, barley- and oats keep prices at a relatively 
low level; this is most satisfactory, as these cereals are used chiefly for feeding 
livestock, and the costs of animal products must be kept as low^ as possible. 
It is a well-known fact that cattle and i>ig breeding are very important industries 
in the Netherlands; since large quantities of skimmed milk, buttermilk and whey 


T,\bi.e 2. — Cost Of Production, Gross Return and Profit or Loss 
on total Farm on the Overijssel farms in 1935-36 and 1936-3^. 
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are left over every year, farmers have to use these by-products for fattening 
calves and especially pigs. 

Restrictions have also been put on the are^ sown to vegetables in the 
open or under glass, and also on the area planted with flowering bulbs and 
flowers; the size of orchards and nurseries has also been restricted and the 
horticultural situation has consequently been slowly improving. 

As a result of all the measures taken by the Government, agriculture in the 
Netherlands was freed in 1936-37 from the very difficult situation of the pre- 
vious years. A study of Diagram I has shown the extent of improvement regist- 
ered in the average gross return, net return and social income of all the groups 
of farms of the Overijssel district in 1936-37. We will now examine the improve- 
ment which occurred in the various farm groups of the same district. 

The increase in the gross return was much more rapid than that in the costs 
of production, except on the farms in the marshy areas, where the gro.ss return 
and the costs of production declined, the latter in a much smaller proportion 
than the former. These farms in the marshi' areas are devoted cliiefly to the 
cultivation of cereals and have lost much of the privileged position they formerly 
enjoyed. Instead of making a profit of 28.91 florins per hectare as in 1935-36, 
they lost 6.54 florins per hectare in 1936-37. This situation was due in large 
measure to the steps taken by the Government in order to reduce the area sown 
to wheat and to the fall in its price. The IJsselstreek farms succeeded in lower- 
ing the costs of production; since the gross return increased, they found them- 
selves in a better position in 1936-37 than the farms in the grazing, sandy and 
sandy and peat districts, wdiere the increase in gross returns was not accompanied 
by a decline in the co>sts of production. 

Generally speaking, the loss to farmers in the Overijssel district declined by 
about 36 florins per hectare between 1935-36 and 1936-37. To bring the gross 
return to a figure at which it would cover the costs of production, the prices 
of agricultural products would have had to be raised by 11.83 per cent, in 
1936-37, as compared wdth 30.57 per cent, which W'ould have been necessary in 

1935-36. 


Denmark, — Denmark offers an example of an exporting agricultural coun- 
try exposed to the trade restrictions established by the countries providing the 
main outlets for her exports. The United Kingdom had the largest share 
of these exports, wffiile Germany supplied the highest percentage of the goods 
imported into the country. After Danish exports to the United Kingdom were 
restricted in 1932, the new British trade policy compelled Denmark to turn to 
the United Kingdom rather tloan to Germany for her imports. Ever since 1934, 
on the other hand, German purchases from Denmark have been increasing. 
Betw^een 1935 and 1936, Danish imports from the United Kingdom fell from 36 
to 32.5 per cent, while imports from Germany increased from 22 to 25.3 per 
cent, of the total. Exports to the United Kingdom delined from 58 to 54 per 
cent, while exports to Germany increased from 16.3 to 20.3 per cent. Denmark 
also made a serious attempt to reorganize trade and production by seeking new 
markets in many of the smaller countries. 
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Ko fiiiidaniental changes were made in the regulation of the Danish agri- 
cultural market during the period 1936-37. Some of the existing regulations 
were amended of replaced by new ones. Imports of cereals, flour and feeding 
stuffs for livestock were taxed. A tax was also imposed on all pigs killed for 
human consumption. The restriction imposed on pig imports in Great Britain 
placed the Danish breeders in a very difiiciilt position, and the pig market had 
to he regulated. In this way a considerable reduction in the number of animals 
w^as achieved. Pigs numbered only just over 3.000,000 in 1937, while in 1931 
their number reached 5.500,000. 

The tax on all butter sold on the home market guarantees a minimum price 
to producers. As long as the price of this product is maintained at or above 
2.60 crowns per kg. no tax is imposed: wlien the price falls below 2.60 per kg. 
a tax covering the difference is imposed. 
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The measures taken by the authorities have maintained the level of the gross 
return, endangered by poor crops. As has been said above, liowever, the costs 
of production have increased too much, the increase in wages being especially 
severe, so that the balance was on the wrong side. 

The gross return on farms with an area between lo and 20 hectares and on 
those over 100 hectares increased in 1936-37; as the result of a relatively even 
greater increase in the costs of production, however, their position was.no better 
than that of farms belonging to the other groups. The average loss on Danish 
farms increased by 39 crowns per hectare in 1936-37. While the price of agri- 
cultural products would have had to be increased by 1.48 per cent, in 1935-36 
to allow the gross return to cover the costs of production, the increase in 1936-37 
would have had to he 7.79 per cent. As has been said, these conditions were due 
to bad crops coupled with an increase in wages, 

Norway, — In spite of poor crops in 1936 (88.6 per cent, of the average) 
the measures adopted by the authorities in favour of agriculture prevented a 
deterioration in the economic situation of the farmers (Diagram I). The (lovern- 
ment has the monopoly of imports of wheat, rye, barley and all milled products; 
it purchases all cereals produced in the country and pays a bonus to farmers. 
The Government also pays subsidies on the transport of cereals. In order to 
improve the conditions of the milk and dairy produce market, the Government 
imposed a levelling tax, a tax on the sale of milk and another on margarine: an 
order was also issued making an addition of butter to margarine compulsory, 
while butter imports were prohibited. The tax on the sale of milk amounts 
to 0.25 ore per litre, that on margarine to 10 ore per kg. Imports of animal fats 
w^ere made subject to permits. These and other less important measures kept 
the price of butter in Norway at about i crown per kg. above the world price 
and ensured farmers an annual increase in revenue estimated at 40 million 
crowns. 

A tax of 1.50 crowns per w hole animal weighing over 15 kg. and of 0.75 of ' 
a crown for smaller animals and half carcavSes has been imposed on all pigs for 
slaughter. The tax on sheep is 0.25 of a crown per home-grown animal. All 
concentrated feeding stuffs for livestock are also taxed; the tax varies in accord- 
ance with conditions on the w^orld market, but must not exceed 6 ore per kg. 
Certain quantities are exempt from this tax. Small farms purchasing under 
1200 kg. of concentrated fodder per annum enjoy the following exemption: 300 kg. 
per head for all two-year old horned animals or horses; 100 kg. per head for the 
same animals between 4 months and 2 years; 250 kg. per head for all ^iigs used 
for breeding purposes: 150 kg. for all pigs for slaughter; 40 kg. per head for goats. 

The general index for prices of agricultural products (1909-14 100) has 

increased from 138 to 142; the price indices for articles needed by agriculture and 
for wages advanced from 143 to 151 and 152 to 162 respectively. A study of 
diagram I ,has shown the proportion of increase' in the average gross return on 
Norwegian farms; it has been seen that the average net return has neither increased 
nor declined. We must now ascertain the loss to farmers in the different districts 
of the country. 
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Table 4, — Cosi of Production, Gross Return and Profit or Loss on total Farm Assets 
on Norwegian farms in ig35-‘36 and ig36-3j. 
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The fact that the farms in the Oestlandet district are by far the most numer- 
ous explains why the average tends towards the last two groups in which 
the gross returns have not increased. Although the average net return neither 
increased nor declined in 1936-37, the average profit or loss on total farm 
assets improved slightly, showing that the average loss of Norwegian agricul- 
ture was not quite so great in 1936-37 as in i935"36* The positii>n of the first 
four groups of farms was better ,in 1936-37 while that of the last two groups 
was worse. The^ cost of production in the Oestlandet and Nordland districts 
did not increase in the .same proportion as in the rest of the country, but the 
gross return remained stationary or declined. The results of the bad harvest 
were most severly felt in the north. 
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Sweden — Many signs indicated an improvement in the economic situa- 
tion in 1936-37 : production increased, trade improved rapidly and the gold, 
reserve increavSed in spite of the increase in the adverse trade balance. The 
prosperity of the country was so marked that the possibility of isolating the 
national economy was contemplated in order to prevent it from being aJffected 
by the inflationary tendencies which prevailed abroad, ; 

Agricultural conditions, however, were not so favourable in 1936-37. The 
average gross return of »Swedisb farming increased by 7 per cent, in 1936-37 as 
the result of good crops, energetic government intervention and an increase 
in the prices of agricultural products. It has been seen, however (diagram I), 
that the average net return had not increased. The prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts had not regained the relatively high level of the period from 1925 to 1929, 
to which the Government sc^ught to raise them by its policy. On the other hand, 
the indices given below show that wages were higher in 1936-37 than in 1925-29, 
while the prices of agricultural requisites had almost recovered the level of that 
l>eriod. 

Index numbers of prices of agricultural products, xmges and agricultural requisites 
as established by the Swedish General Society for Agriculiure (1925-29 -us 100): 

19.^536 iy 3(*-37 

Agricultural products 7:) 87 

Wages gi q8 

Agricultural requisites 86 <)i 

Very few alterations were made in 1936-37 in the measures taken by the 
Government to support the agricultural markets. A few changes were made in 
the regulation of the cereal market in connection with export; licences, the com- 
pulsory admixture of a certain percentage of home-grown wheat and rye to 
flours; Government purchases to maintain the price level; import permits for 
breadstuff cereals and their derivatives; the tax on wheat and the import tax on 
certain wheat derivatives. The former of these two taxes fluctuated between 
2.3 and 0.5 ore per kg., while the latter w'as raised to 4 ore per Kg. 

The tax on milk sold in the country or converted into dairy produce fluc- 
tuated between i and 2 ore per kg. 

In order to prevent an increase in the consumption of margarine to the 
detriment of the butter market, an excivSe duty was imposed on margarine, 
artificial fats and other butter and lard substitutes. In 1936-37 this tax amounted 
to between 20 and 45 ore per kg. The revenue from the taxes on milk and its 
derivatives and from the excise duty on margarine was used to pay bonuses on 
butter exports. The price of livestock was maintained by restrictions on im- 
ports, subsidies oii exports and the organization of the latter, well by freezing 
meat and melting down bacon. 

All these measures would have rendered agriculture as prosperous as every 
other branch of Swedish activity, had the costs of production not increased tod 
muclx. The margin between the gross return and the costs of production, as Ayill 
be seen from the following figures, Avas increased to the detriment of the; foirtner. 
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Table 5* — Costs of Production, Gross Return, Profit or Loss on total and Farm 
Assets in Sweden in 1935-36 and X936-37. 


irpper-Norrlaml 
I^wer-Norrlaiitl 
Central area 
Southern area . 


Average . 


Upper-Norrlami 
IvOwer-N orrland 
Central area 
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Average . 
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' A 
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371 

’ 332 ■ 

89 

402 

* 381 

i 

95 

393 

3<>9 i 

94 

445 

395 

80 

34 r 

, 331 ’ 

97 

355 

347 

98 

469 

1 - 509 ^ 

J08 

497 

526 

1 106 

390 

' 397 

102 

420 

424 
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Profit or loss uu 

total farm assets 



Crowns par hectare | % of ffross return 


1935*36 1 

*936-37 

1 

1935-36 j 

^ 

1936 -.3 7 

j 

— 3 ^ 

! 

— 2 1 

— 1175 

5 - 5 r 

24 ; 

50 i 

-- 6.50 ' 

— 12.66 

10 i 

8 * 

— J.02 

2.30 

40 i 

29 


5 - 5 ? 

7 1 

4 

J.76 

0.94 


A - ■ crowns per liec'tare. 

B per 100 crowns of costs of production. 


In 1936-37 expense>s were highest in the districts of l<ower Norrland and in 
the South. In Upper Norrland and in the central area the gross return increased 
more than the costs of production; the farmers’ losses were therefore reduced in 
these two districts in 1936-37, while they increased in Uower Norrland. After 
having realized an average profit of 40 crowns per hectare in 1 935-36, the far- 
mers in the South saw these profits decline to 29 crowns per hectare in 10.56-37. 
Taken as a whole, the situation of Swedish agriculture deteriorated in i03()'37, 
compared with 1935-36. 

France. — (Soissons, Etrdpagny). — The benefits of devaluation in France 
were thwarted by political and social developments. In spite of various signs 
of industrial recover5’^ observed after the devaluation in September 1936, the 
continued depreciation of the franc caused apprehension and prevented Fiance 
from reaping the fruits of this measure. Production diminished after March, 
ig37, while the cost of liying showed a marked increase. The application of 
new industrial agreements, including the 40-hours law, led to new struggles and 
to a marked increase in the costs of production, which extended the rise in the 

Be. 
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level of prices. P'rench foreign trade, which had been seriously affected by the 
depression, as well as by the prolonged adherence to the gold standard, recovered 
after the devaluation of September, 1936. This fall in the value of the currency 
led to an increase in farm profits. In spite of a quantitatively mediocre output, 
the situation of farmers was more or less satisfactory, as the currency vSituation 
led to a rise in prices. Wheat, w^hich had been quoted at 73 francs per quintal 
in 1935, rose to 140 in September, 1936, and to 180 in 1937. The price of wine 
increased almost fourfold betw’een 1935-36 and 1937-38. The increase in the 
price of meat, and especial!}^ of milk, was not nearly so great. P'arraers in the 
vSoissonnais profited so greatly by the rise in the price of their products that 
the gross return on tlieir farms increased by 36 per cent, in 1936-37. It should 
be repeated that this increase was due above all to the influence of the currency 
situation; indeed, if the depreciation of the franc is taken into account, the in- 
crease in the gross return amounts to only 4 per cent, (diagram II) ('). 

The increase in gross return was not accompanied by a proportionate improve- 
ment in net return o\v ing to the increase in costs. This incrase was due to a ri.se 


Tabl^; 6. — Costs of pyoduction , Gross Return and Profit or Loss on total Farm 
Assets in the Soissonnais and Etrepagny areas in 7955-^6 and 1936-37. 


1935-36 


19 . 36*37 

Cost 1 

Cost 


» of pro* Gross return 

of pro- 

Gross return 

duction 

dnetion 


A A B 

A 

■A B 

1 ’ ' : ' I 

Soissoiis 2,428.51 2,338.18 96 ' 

1 ” ” : 

3.136.05 

! 

! 

3,178.62; 101 

1 ! ' 

Ktrepagny 2,457.04 2,348.101 96 

i 

2,656.42 

2,596.10;' gS 


or loss on total farm assets 


Francs per ha. I % of gross return 

I 1936*37 i 39.3536 *936*37 

; _ ! i 

Soiss^oii.s --- 90.33 42,57 I - 5 . 47 

Ktrepagiiy — 108.94 — O0.32 ; — 4.87 

A - francs ]>ct hectare, 
li i)er 100 francs of costs of production. 


(3) diagram differs from the former one in that it refers only to the two years 1935-36 
and 1936-37* The data for Scotland and Soissems for 1933 34 1934-35 too few to enable 

comparisons to l>e made. As to Devonshire and Northern Ireland, the number of farms is also 
very small, and they are grouped only according to size. 


^34 
— 2.32 
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Diagram II. — Gross returns and social income oj farms in Soissons (France) 
and in Scotland, Devonshire and Northern Ireland (United Kingdom) in 1935-36 
and 1936-3^. (Gross returns for 1935-36 ^ joo). 



Differetico between gross returns and social 
income represeivting current expenses 


I^ibour exj>enBes 

i 

r 

> Gross returus 

Taxes 

f 

) >»')cial income 


Net returns 

1 

1 



{») No account being taken of the devaluation. — (*) The devaluation being taken into account. 
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in wages paid to farm workers and in social charges and also to a rise in the cost 
of agricultural implements. The increase in the prices of agricultural machinery 
is estimated at between 30 and 50 per cent., in those of fertilizers at from 15 to 
25 per cent. The net return, nevertheless; showed a considerable advance. The 
balance of profit or loss on total farm assets also showed a marked improvement. 
As will be seen from the following figures, considerable diffierences were registered 
from one district to another. 

In 1936-37 the Soissonnais peasant made a profit of 1.34 francs per 100 
francs of gross return. In spite of the increase in prices of agricultural produce, 
the gross return in the Etrepagny area did not suffice to cover the costs of pro- 
duction; the farmers’ loss amounted to some 60 francs per hectare, or to 2.32 
francs per 100 francs of gross return. 

United Kingdom {Scotland, Devonshire, Northern Ireland). — Economic con- 
ditions in Scotland were on the whole favourable to agriculture in 1936-37. The 
economic indices: production, commercial activity, international trade, labour, 
prices, all contributed to the farmers' prosperity. 

During the period under review the prices of agricultural products increased 
substantially in comparison with those of other goods, the general index for 
England and Wales (*) (1911-13 = 100) having risen from 116 in June, 1936, 
to 131 in June, 1937. The following figures show the changes which occurred 
in the value of the production of Scottish agriculture between 1930-31 and 1936-37: 


1930-31 too 

193* “32 95 

1932-33 83 

i933“34 

1934- 35 95 

1935- 3<^ 9 ^ 

I93(>“37 i<>7 


The output of meat animals was the same in Great Britain in 1936-37 as 
in the previous year, but the increase in demand led to a rise in prices, the 
index advancing from 95 in 1935-36 to 103 in 1936-37. A similar situation ex- 
isted on the market for fat sheep during the^summer and autumn of 1936: increas- 
ed demand and high prices. In 1937, the supply of sheep on the home market 
diminished, and prices rose abnormally. The decline in supply was probably 
due in part to bad weather conditions and in part to the fact that larger numbers 
of young sheep were held back for breeding. A cyclic movement tends, indeed 
to adjust the number of sheep, which was too low in 1936, but the high prices 
ruling at the end of the year and during the first quarter of 1937 stimulated 
breeding, and the flocks increased in 1937. It was not until May, 1937, that 
prices began to fall; but this decline was not reflected in the accountancy re- 
sults for 1936-37. 


(*> Given tlie fact that Scotland and England are parts of the sdiiie market, tlie index ntuiibers 
of prices for Htigland and Wales can be referred to with regard to Scotland as well. 
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Industrial activity led to a considerable expansion of the demand for wool, 
and prices of this product rose sharidy: the index rose from 87 in 1935-36 to 127 
in the following year. 

The measures for the control of beef and mutton imports continued in force. 
Imports of these foodstuffs, however, were larger in 1936-37 than in 1935-36. 

In spite of a slight rise in prices, the gross return of the dairy industry did 
not increase in proportion to its increase in other branches of agriculture. The 
reason for this is to be found in increased expenses, and especiall^^ in those in- 
curred for the purchase of feeding stuffs, as well as in the shortage of labour 
and higher wages. Preference was also given in many cases to the rearing 
and fattening of cattle, 

A smaller area was sown to wheat and barley in 1937 than in 1936, but 
the factor which really contributed to an appreciable rise in the prices of cereals 
in Scotland during the 1936-37 season was the situation on the world market 
of cereals. The decline in world production and stocks of cereals and the con- 
sequent rise in cereal j)rices, have already been mentioned above; they were due 
to the drought experienced in North America, to the reduction in the area 
sown to wheat in several countries and to increased demand. As regards wheat, 
mention should be made of deficiency ])ayments made to farmers under the 
Wheat Act. 

The following table shows the fluctuations which occurred in the index 
prices of agricultural product.s between 1935-36 and 1936-37 (1911-13 100): 


Wheat 

Harlev 

Oats ' 

I*otatoes .... 
Fatstock .... 
Cattle for breeding 
Sheep fatstock . . 
Sheep for breeding 
Bacon pigs . . . 

Milk 

Cheese 

Butter 

Wool 

Feeding stuffs . . 
Fertilizers .... 
Wages 


i 935'36 

120 

TOI 

87 

173 

1 10 
92 
123 

130 

106 

177 

05 

95 

87 

87 

89 

it)4 


1336-37 

130 

126 

1 86 

118 
105 
141 
136 

1 19 
176 
112 
102 

127 
114 

c>o 

172 


Before turning to a study of the information contained in diagram I, it 
should be stated that all the data sent in by the Scottish Department of Agricult- 
ure do not possess the same representative value, and care should be taken not 
to make hasty generalizations. This understood, it may be admitted that the 
farms which gave the best results in 1936-37 were those in the South-West, 
where dairying and stockbreeding predominate, and those in the North-East 
devoted to the rearing of livestock, although the number of individual farms 
which suffered loss was greater in this than in the other districts. This is be- 
cause the increase in the prices of productive animals and of fatstock for slaughter 
led to a substantial increase in the turnover of stockbreeders and fatteuers, and. 
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consequently, also in the receipts from subsidies granted for fattening livei^tock. 
On the farms in the North-East, where cattle rearing and fattening predominate, 
and on those in the same area where the dairy industry figures as the prin- 
cipal branch, (diagram I), the gross return, the net return and the social income 
increased considerabl}" in 1936-37. This increase was much less pronounced on 
the Border farms where sheep rearing predominates. On the eastern farms, 
where arable cultivation and the fattening of cattle and sheep are particularly 
important, the gross return was seriously affected b}'^ poor crops and in 1936-37 
did not exceed the level of the previous year. Labour co.sts iji particular in- 
creased, while the net return fell. 

From the point of view of the profits realiz-ed on total farm assets, however, 
it will be seen that the farmers’ situation improved in 1937. 

Table 7. — Costs of Production. Gross Return and Profit or Loss 
on total Farm Assets in Scotland in Jg35~3(> and J9J6-57. 
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A =* pounds sterling per Hectare, 

B ^ per 100 pounds sterling of costs of production. 
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The average gross return on 50 Devonshire farms increased between 
I935“36 and 1936-37 (diagram II). This increase was not, however, ac- 
companied by a proportionate improvement in net return owing to the in- 
crease in expenditure on seeds, feeding stuft's, and manure. Ivabour costs re- 
mained the same. The rise in the prices of agricultural products was sufficient; 
to increase the profit on total farm asset.s. 


Table 8. — Cost of Production, Gross Return, and Profit or Loss on total Farm Assets 
in Devonshire in 1935-36 and l936-3y. 
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The farms under review are in Fiorthern Ireland. A study of diagram 11 
shows that the gross return did not improve from 1935-36 to 1936-37, tluit work- 
ing expenses fell slightly and that the slight increase in net return did not prevent 
a decline, however small, in social income. The average profit on total farm 
assets remained at xero: in 1936-37, as in 1935-36, the gross return exactly 
covered the cost of production: 


Table 9. — Costs of Production, Gross Return, and profit or Loss on total Farm Assets 
in Northern Ireland in 1935-36 and /9J6-J7, 
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Conclusion. 

The situation of agriculture in the countries considered above may there- 
fore be summarized as follows. The conditions of agriculture in Western Bmrope 
iu 1936-37 differed considerably as between the different countries. Conditions 
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became worse in Denmark and Sweden; the situation ii^ Northern Ireland remained 
stationary, while everywhere else conditions improved to a greater or less degree. 
The figures given below show the alterations which occurred between 1935-36 
and 1936-37 in the gross return and profit or loss on total farm assets in the 
various countries under review. 


Recapitulatory table: Variations between 1^35-36 and 0)36-37 in the gross return 
per joo currency units of costs of production. 
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For ever}’' 100 units of costs of production the highest gross returns were 
obtained in 1936-37 in Switzerland, Overijssel (Netherlands), Soissons and Etr 4 - 
|.)agny (France) and in Devonshire and Scotland (United Kingdom). On the 
other hand, the decline, relatively to the costs of production, of the gross return 
in Denmark and in Sweden had an adverse effect upon the economic position 
of the farmers in these two countries. The gross return did not increase in 
Switzerland, and the increase in the profits on total farm assets was due to 
the fall in production covSts. As has been seen, no change occurred in thej 
situation in Northern Ireland. Apart from these four countries, it may be 
said that the policy adopted by the Governments in Western Europe in favour 
of agriculture, the results of currency adjustnients and the rise in the prices of 
agricultural products, increased gross returns in 1936-37 to such an extent that 
the position of farmers was considerably improved. 

(^0 be continued). 
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Summary: Introduction. The purpose of this first part is to outline the diuiculties encoun- 
tered in the introduction and conduct of insurance which aims at covering loss incurred 
from two or more forms of crop damage mentioned in the jx>licy. — Early forms of 
crop insurance. The second part deals with early attempts to organize this form of 
insurance, which is of fairly recent date. — Recent institutions. The tliird part contains 
a study of the various fonns of this kind of insurance in the difierent countries where 
it has already found practical application, namely, in Switzerland, Greece, France, Bul- 
garia, the tJ. R. S. S., the United States of America and Japan. 


Introduction. 

The form of insurance to be discussed in the present article, which, in sever- 
al French legislative documents, has been called assurance \contrc les calamitis 
agricoles » consists in covering crops against risks deriving from several natural 
causes as specified in tlie insurance policy. 

This form of insurance has been called crop insurance in America and Ele- 
mcniarscliddenversickerung {der Kulturen) in Switzerland. 

The following is a list of the various forms of damage due to natural cau- 
ses: damage caused by hail, frost, drought, damp, excessive heat, water (floods, 
overflows), earthquake or landslide, hy hurricane, avalanche, as well as by 
various infestations (crop disease and pests), etc. This form of insurance may 
also include fire risks. 

The introduction of insurance against damage due to natural causes, which 
is of recent date, presents serious difficulties whose origin may be attributed 
mainly to the following factors. 

In the first place, it has been emphasized that statistical data on damage 
due to natural causes are insufficient and in some cases are completely lacking. 
It is unnecessary to stress the consequences of this state of affairs upon the 
assessment of risk. Even in the case of hail insurance, which is the most highly 
developed branch of crop insurance, statistical data are still on the w^hole far 
from satisfactory. Some time must pass before enough experience has gradually 
been gained and elements are available for compiling precise statistics. 

Another difficulty encountered in the introduction of this branch of insur- 
ance is due to the fact that it is sought only by those farmers who are most 
liable to tliis risk. It has been observed that the demand diminishes greatly, 
when damage occurs at long intervals or wherever it affects a small area: tw-^o 
characteristics which are generally inherent to damage due to natural causes. 
This phenomenon makes it very difficult to obtain sufficient actuarial compen- 
sation of the risks. 

Another important obstacle to the exercise of this branch of insurance 
wliich has been pointed out consists in the fact that the damage for which com- 
pensation is sought varies considerably even from one normal year to another 
and is sometimes so widespread as as almost to assume the form of a calamity. 
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Under these circumstances, insurance is faced with serious difficulties as regards 
assessment of the damage for which compensation is to be paid, as well as in 
collecting the sums required for compensating the losses (*). 

On the occasion of the meeting of the International Scientific Council of 
Agriculture of the International Institute of Agriculture in 1927, the agenda 
of the Commission for Agricultural Credit and Insurance included the discussion 
of the problem of general insurance covering all agricultural risks, with special 
reference to the problem of ascertaining w'hether it was technically possible to 
insure crops or agricultural holdings against the risks in question. 

In a note attached to the agenda, it w^as stated that it w^as extremely 
difficult not only from the technical, but also from the practical standpoint, to 
introduce this form of insurance. Since it is extremely difficult to localize the 
dangers inherent to hail, drought, white frost and floods, it was tliought that 
it would be necessary to fix very high premiums. It was added that in connec- 
tionwith insurance against frost and drought, which are the most frequent caus- 
es of a poor harvest, it would not be easy to establish what would have been 
the yield of the crop had these. natural phenomena not occurred, nor to fix the 
percentage of loss to be attributed to one or other of these phenomena. As 
regards insurance against flood, mention was made of even greater difficulties 
in the case of this form of insurance due to the very serious character of the 
risk and because, as a rule, certain well-defined regions are particularly exposed 
to this risk. 

On the conclnsion of its proceedings, the Comiius.sion expressed the opinion 
that the introduction of this form of insurance appeared to be very difficult, 
especially on account of the limited amount of even approximate information 
available concerning the frequency, extent, gravity and localization of risks (’). 

The possibility of the practical exercise of this branch of insurance must 
accordingly be sought in a limitation of the liabilities assumed. It has been 
said '' that it must be realized that when speaking of insurance against damage 
due to natural causes, there can be no question, for an indefinite period, of 
covering in their entirety either the risks or the damages incurred. A guarantee 
of this nature would be far beyond the limits of the financial possibilities offered 
by this form of insurance. Nevertheless the certainty of being able to count, 
in case of disaster, on the existence of even a partial compensation would he of 
inestimable comfort to our winegrowers and farmers. It would therefore be 
necessary, at least at the outset, to establish a minimum compensation wdiich 
might be claimed by the sufferers or else to establish a fixed margin of loss to 
be borne by the insured party for risks below' a certain percentage, w^hich should, 
however, not be too low'" (?). 


(q C.: (Vrundlagen der Hlementarscliiidenversicherung. Zeilachrift fiir die gesamkn 

Vetsickerungszma^enscftafUm, January 1937, p. 33. 

Uanz-StaI'Ffer imd Rommkl : KlementarschMcn und Versichening. Bern, 1936. 

(*) AcTKS Dir CONSEIL INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFiSiUE AGKICOLE. Vol. I, pp. IO9 and 127. Inter- 
national lustitute of Agriculture, Rome, 1928. 

( 3 ) Uanz-Stauffer. Ill an article on crop Insumnce quoted in the Raj^port de TAssurance 
Cantoxiale Vaudoise contre les d^gats de grele, exercice 1938. lyausanne, 1939, p. 3. 
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We will not however enter into a detailed discussion of the difficulties and 
possibilities inherent to this form of insurance. 

The purpose of the -present article is restricted to a concise description of 
the various institutions which existed or still exist and whose aim is to provide 
joint crop instirance against damage due to two or more natural causes. 

As will be seen in the course of the present work, crop insurance has as a 
rule taken the form of State insurance. This is easily explained: the technical 
difficulties encountered by private concerns in the introduction of combined 
insurance against crop damage from natural causes are not an insurmountable 
obstacle for the State, whose main object is to render assistance to farmers who 
are often seriously affected by damage to their crop, damage which is often so 
widespread that it may almost be considered a calamity. Moreover, the results 
obtained so far by private insurance in this particular field of activity make 
it increasingly clear that this form of insurance should be organized by publie 
authority. 

First attempts at joint crop insurance. 

The first attempt of joint crop insurance for which information is available 
concerns the ^ Caisse generale des assurances agricoles which, founded in France 
as a limited mutual insurance company accepting fixed subscriptions against 
loss from damage by hail, frost, flood, livestock mortality and fire, was chartered 
by decree of December 30. 1858. 

The establishment of this institution was preceded by a draft decree which 
contemplated the creation of a bank for the purpose of granting compensation 
to farmers in consideration, of an annual voluntary subscription for loss 
to their crops and livestock caused by bail, frost, flood or animal disease. But 
when tlie draft decree was submitted for ap])roval, the Council of v^tate vetoed 
the creation of the bank stating «thal immense danger w ould accMunpany all official 
interference in the insurance industry 

The « Caisse generale des assurances agricoles » mentioned above, w hose 
operations w'ere subject to Government control, had originally enjoyed adminis- 
trative facilities granted by the Government, which w-ere, however, gradually 
withdrawn .shortly afterwards. Thus in 1862 the <1 Caisse » became an ordinary 
insurance company under the name of « Cai.sse generale des assurances agricoles 
et des assurances centre Tincendie ». The branches dealing in insurance against 
flood and frost were abolished and in 1889 the company was liquidated ('). 

In Finland a mutual insurance company was created in 1860, which offered 
its members compensation for loss incurred to standing crops, meadows and 
mown hay from hail, storm, flood, thunderbolt or soil vsubsidence. This company 
was very short-lived 

In Germany about 1870 a mutual insurance company was founded under 
the title of Die deutsche landwirtschajtliche Gesclhchaft fur Vich-Hagel- und Frost- 


(9 Th6ork et ]>ratiqtte des terre<trcHi, Paris. 1 st part, \\ 213. 

(») X<AN«*S'rAt;FFKR tlttd ROM.VtKL, Op, cif., vol. I, p. 1 1 2 . 
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schdden, the purpose of which was to offer insurance against livestock mortality, 
hail and frost. No further information is available concerning this company. 

In 1885 the Ceres mutual insurance company granted insurance aghinst the 
risks of frost and hail, but the branch handling frost risks was abolished five 
years later (')* 

In the United States of America a private company was formed at Minnea- 
polis in 1899 for the purpose of insuring crops against loss due to natural causes; 
no further information concerning this institution is available 

Insurance against storm, hail, flood and the rise of waters was undertaken 
in 1910 in Denmark by the Hagelskadeforsikringssclskabet af 1910, a mutual 
company whose headquarters were in Aarhus. Flood insurance covered all 
objects suffering damage from these causes. Hail insurance covered damage 
only to crops which were not insured against damage from storm and rising wa- 
ters. This company seems to have done little business in the branch of insur- 
ance against rising waters and floods. Only the hail insurance branch remained 
active (3). 

Fire insurance companies in the United States of America introduced three 
different forms of crop insurance in 1917, 1920 and 1921. 

The first form, exercised in 1927 in the States of North and South Dakota 
and Montana, covered the principal risks to which crops are exposed, excepting 
fire, flood, wunter frosts and the negligence of farmers, to an amount in dollars 
fixed in advance. The compensation offered by the company in cases of total 
crop failure amounted to the full insured value. In the event of partial destruc- 
tion, the company undertook to paj* the in.sured person the difference between 
the policy value and the value of the crop harvested, this latter v^alue being cal- 
culated on the basis of prices fixed in advance in the policy. 

The companies operating this form of insurance were only able to fulfil their 
engagements to a limited extent, owdng in part to the drought which affected 
large areas, and in part to imprudent conduct of their business by the companies 
themselves. 

Another form of insurance introduced in 1920 covered the farmer against 
all the principal risks to which crops are liable, with the exception of fire, hail, 
wu*nd, tornado, failure of seed to germinate, or want of i)roper care at the time 
of sowing, cultivation or harvesting. The amount of the insurance was estab- 
lished on the basis of a flat rate covering the cost of each separate procees in- 
volved in crop production plus a fixed amount for seeds and rental value of the 
ground. 

In the event of partial loss, the company paid compensation equal to the 
difference between the policy value and the value of the crop harvested. This 
w^as not established in advance, as in the case of the policy described above^ 


{') Kommei.: .1^ ’assurance centre la gelce, reprint from the gdndraU des assuianm i^r- 

fCsdres, N(r. i, 1938. , . 

(^) Aiu'OLKo: Crop insurance in the United States of America. Motuhly BwUeUn of AgricuHural 
JEconomici; and Siocioln^y, >larc!h, 1939. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 

(^) fAVZ-STAXIFEER UUd ROMIkiEL, Op. CtL VOl. I, p. 87. 
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but was calculated on the basis of the market price on the date when compen- 
sation was paid. Consequently, this form of insurance covered the farmer not 
only against crop damage, but also against a decline in the price of the product 
insured. 

The insurance companies suffered very severely from a sharp fall in prices. 

A new form of crop insurance was introduced in 1921 covering the same risks 
as under the above system, but fixing the insured value at a certain percentage 
of the policy holder's average crop for the five years immediately preceding, the 
percentage being calculated in dollars on the basis of current prices during the 
same period. Under this system the company undertook in the event of total 
loss to compensate the farmer for three-fourths of the cost of the field operations 
completed on the date when the damage occurred: but the compensation was 
not to exceed three-fourths of the total insurance carried, nor the cost of replac- 
ing all or part of the average crop with good quality products of the same kind, 
nor was it to exceed the margin, if any, between the market value of the crop 
harvested and the amount insured. This last clause enabled the company to 
take advantage of variations in the price of products in either direction. 

The contracts made in the years following 1921 applied onh’ to fruit and 
market garden produce, and the value of produce insured soon became quite 
insignificant ('). 

In 1930 a small Kansas company undertook crop insurance covering far- 
mers against loss both on yield and on the prices of their products; a sharp fall 
in prices involved the companv' in heavy losses. 

It appears that the failure of these attempts made in the Ignited States 
was due in large measure to the lack of adequate actuarial data and of capital, 
to the limited areas to whicli insurance schemes were applied and to an attempt 
to insure not only against loss on yield but also against price fluctuations {*). 

Another important attempt at joint crop insurance was introduced in Ba- 
varia by the Bav^arian Chamber of Insurance. 

In 1919 the State Hail Insurance Institute introduced insurance against 
frost, covering the same products as tho.se covered by hail insurance, with the 
exception of garden produce, fruit and fruit trees, as well as nursery orchards 
and vineyards. This insurance was offered against fixed premiums; additional 
premiums were not allowed. Exemption amounting to i/io was made applicable 
to all damage. From 1921 on, this restriction of compensation was abolished 
so that all damage exceeding 1/10 of the insured capital was paid in full with 
a reserve allowing a possible reduction of compensation whenever this w as ren- 
dered necessary b^' the unsatisfactory results of business in any given year; this 
reserve was not valid if policy holders made a contract excluding any reduction 
of compensation. 


(”*) Aucolbo, op, cU. 

SniBtDS AND Donoko: AU^mk cra|> insurance in the Uniteii States of /Vnierica under the Fe- 
aeml Crop Insumuce Act of 1938. I nternaHonal Bulletin of A^ricultunil Lan', 1940, X<'. i, p. 4. In ter - 
iiatiooal Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
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During 1924 frost insurance was combined with hail insurance. All pro- 
ducts of the soil, including tpbacco, vines and hops, which w'ere insured again>st 
hail, were also insured against frost without any additional premium. In the 
case of products of the soil, including tobacco and hops, the insurance was ex- 
tended to cover damage from late frosts after May 15 in normal years and after 
May I in years of early growth; it was extended also to damage from early frosts 
occuring before October 15 in normal years, or else before November 1 in sea- 
sons when growth was retarded. As regards vines, this insurance was extended 
to damage by frost to unopened buds, young shoots and leaves, but compensation 
was allowed in this case only for damage exceeding one-fifth of thl' insured capital. 

In 1926, the initial date for the application of frost insurance was fixed 
definitely on May 15, without regard to the growth of the crops in question. 
During this year the frosts were exceptionally serious, lasting until the end of 
May, and consecjuently no compensation was paid for part of the loss incurred. 

In 1927 frost insurance was again separated from that for hail, and covered 
products of the soil, including hops and tobacco, as well as damage caused by 
late frosts occurring after May 1 and early frosts before November i (for potatoes 
the date fixed was September 10). In the case of vines t he insurance covered 
damage from frost after March 15 to the unopened buds and green shoots (lea- 
ves and flowers). The premium was fixed at i RM per 100 RIM insured capital 
in the case of products of the soil as a whole, at 2 RM for hops and tobacco 
and at 3 RM for vines. No additional premiums for insurance against frost 
were fixed. 

In bad years the amount of compensation paid x^ as rCvStricted to the funds 
available (')• 

The first years during which this branch of insurance was exercised showed 
good results, but as time went on heavy losses made it necessary to reduce the 
amount of compensation offered. 

When hail insurance was reorganized in 1930, frost insurance was abolished ( *). 

Uo ho continued) F. Arcoi.ko 
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During the first four months of 1939 the business situation was characterised by 
a reduction in exports, industrial production and domestic trade turnover. This, 
however, was not due to unfavourable business conditions, but to other causes. The 
most iTnfK)rtant of these consisted in the expectation that the luifavourable spring crop 
in 1938 will decrease the purchasing power of the farmers during the first months of 
193^1’ ^ii^d hi the accelerated export of tobacco at the end of 1938, which reduced the 
tobacco export at the beginning of 1939. 


<ic<(h/ilhhenchic dcr Bayrhchen Versicheritn^^kttmmcr fur kjjS bis p. 39, Mtinchen. 

(*'j Komml'l; I/assurance c.mtre la )j;cl6e, already eju^ted. 
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The bad spring crop in 1938 was compensated by a very good winter crop, espec- 
ially of wheat, during the vsame year and by the rise in the prices of tol)aceo and 
other agricultural products. This, together with the expectation of a gocxi 1939 crop, 
which proved fully justified, and the increiised activity of the building industry in 
the value of w^hich was 30 % higher than that of the same pericxi of J938, creat- 
ed an economic boom during the four months prece<liiig the war. During the same 
period the value of exjx^rts iiu'reased on the average by 38 per month compared 
with the same period of the ]>receding year. On the other lumd, industrial produc- 
tion for the same period increased by about 12 %, and the retail sales of the urban and 
niral co operative stores b)" 9 %. 

The beginning of the war in the autumn of 1939 caused considerable distnrl)ance 
in the economic life of the country. 'Phe value of exports during the last four months 
of the year rose considerably, because* of increased demand on the foreign markets. 
The value of imports, however, diminished during the same period, mainly on account 
of the reduced supply of raw materials and semi-manufactured gocxls. This influenced 
tlu* development of the iiidxistrial production in the country by reducing tlie high rate 
of activity, w^hich distinguished the preceding pt^riod. Along with this, the upward 
tendency of dome.stic trade was checked. 

Credit conditiou.s were also affected by the <lislurbances cau.sed l)y the war. The 
commodity prices tended to rise. During the last four months of the year the prices 
of imjxxrted gocxls rose miu’h quicker than those of exported goods, while during the 
first eight months the reverse tendency was observed. 

The general indtiX of wholesale prices for 1939 was only 1.8 jxt cent, higher tlian 
that for 1938, though there were significant dllTeren<'(‘s in the relationshi])s between 
the prices of various groups of commodities. During tlie last foxjr months of the year 
out of 73 commodities included in the general index of wholesale ]>rices, the prices of 
45 have increased, of 15 remained unchanged and only in the case of 5 commodities 
they fell. I'he general index of wholesale prices during the same |K‘riod ro.se from 120 
to 127, while during the .same period of 1938 it remained unchanged. The marked rise 
of prices at the end of 1939 under the influence of the war would have been greater, if 
the government had not taken measures in order to prevent prices from rising above 
the level of August 30th, 1939. 

During the first two months after the beginning of the war the wdthdraw'al of 
the deposits increased, which brought alxout a contraction of credit. Sckxi, however, 
part of the withdraWh deposits w'ere returned back to the credit institutions, and the 
credit situation improved accordingh\ 

A number of changes took place also in the evolution of Bulgaria’s foreign trade 
since 1939. The most imjx^rtant changes were the following; The total vahu‘ of the 
foreign trade (exjx)rts and iiii|x>rts) amoimt^ed to 11,261,000,000 leva in 1939 --an 
increase of 750,000,000 leva, or of 6,8 above the 3938 figure. ThivS increase w'as 
due to an increase of exports by about 487,000,000 leva and an increase of im])orts 
by 263,000,000 leva. The value of exix>rts amounted to 6,064,000.000 leva and was 
8.7 % higher than in 3938. The increased value of exports is due mainly to the 
rise in the prices of exported goods, their quantity being practically the same as 
in 1938. The higher value of im|X)rts is due to an increase in both prices and quant- 
ity. The active balance of trade during 1939 is 868,000,000 leva against 645,000,000 
leva in 1938. 

The change in the coui|x>sition of exports during 1939 compared wdth that of 1938 
was not great. The total increase in the value of exports was 487,000,000 leva. This 
increase in the total is due to the increase of the export of fresh and canned fruit 
by 204,000,000 leva, of tobacco by 122,000,000 leva, of oil seeds and oil cake by 
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115.000. 000 leva and of eggs by 75,000,000 leva. The exports of grain and poultry 
during the year diniinislied by 80,000,000 and 61,000,000 leva respectively. An insig- 
nificant decrease took place in the export of furs. The diminution in the exports of 
certain goods, however, was compensated by increases in those of some other prod- 
ucts, such as: sunflower oil, cocxx)ns, different herbs, roots and various other produces, 
which tend to acquire greater importance in the composition of Bulgarian exports. 

The imports in 1939, compared with those of 1938, showed a decrease of about 

149.000. 000 leva in raw materials and semi-manufactured goods. At the same time 
the value of imports of manufactured and consumption goods increased by 277,000,000 
leva and 135,000,000 leva respectively. 

Trade policy. 

According to the regulation of June 4th, 1937, concerning the foreign trade of 
the country, as amended on August 2 3rd, 1939, imports and payments of foreign debts 
are subject to control and to licensing by the Bulgarian National Bank. In the case 
of the free exchange countries, with which Bulgaria has no trade agreements, 75 %, 
of the foreigti exchange received against exports to these countries must be sold to the 
Bulgarian National Bank. For all other countries there are different regulations conc- 
erning compensations, clearings and the portion of the foreign exchange which must 
be sold to the Bulgarian National Bank. These regulations differ according to country 
and product. On March 9th, 1940, an addition was made to this order to the effect 
that imjx)rts from, and payments of foreign debts to, all countries will in future have 
to be authorised by the Bulgarian National Bank and mainly paid by means of clear- 
ings and compensations. 

The Bulgarian National Bank buys all free foreign exchange, including that which 
has to be sold to it tmder the regulations, with a premium of 35 %, and sells it, when 
such sale is permitted, with the same premium plus 1/2 % commission. 

The balance of foreign exchange whicJi remains at the dispOvSal of the exporter 
is also handed over to the Bank, which puts it to the credit of the exporter’s cotiip- 
ensation account. 

The necessit}^ of a complete regulation of tlie foreign trade made it necessary (bes- 
ides the control of the market of foreign exchange on the part of the Bulgarian National 
Bank) to continue the already existing system of control of a large part of the pro- 
ducts exported as regards their .standards of quality and packing: to begin to advertise 
Bulgarian exjx^rt goods aliroad; to organize an information .service for the foreign 
markets and to facilitate the export in every resj^ct. All these functions are entrusted 
to the so-called Export Institute and to a special section at the Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry and Labour. In order to achieve closer contact and better results it is now 
proposed to set up a special Board of Foreign Trade mider the Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry and Labour. 

Because of the changes in economic conditions durhrg 1939, mw trade and clear- 
ing agreements were concluded and the old ones continued, with the necessary modific- 
ations, with the following coimtries: England, Switzerland, Roumania, Italy, Gennany, 
Hungary, the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, Yugaslavia, IiJstonia, the tJ. S. S. R., 
and Spain. 

Measures relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

The main object of the policy concerning the internal market of farm products is: 
to guarantee reasonable prices for farm protlucts in order to encourage their production 
and to niaintain the ]>urchasing jwwer of the farmers at a reasonable level. Follow- 
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ittg this policy the Grain Board was established (nearly a decade ago) for the purchase 
and export of cereals on behalf of the State. The Board was ajso authorized to monop- 
olise the trade in some of the farm products on the domestic market, while acting as 
a common buyer on the market for vsome other commodities. In both cases the products 
are Imught from the fanners at fixed prices. During 1939-40 the Grain Board has the 
complete monopoly as a buyer of wheat, rye, cotton, sunflower, barley, oats, and w<x>l. 
The nionoj)oly of wheat, rye and cotton has been in operation for several years, while 
the monojx)ly of sunflower, barley, oats imd wool was established at the beginning 
of 1940. Besides the ab<3ve menlioiied products the Grain Board can buy at fixed 
prices from the producers hemp and linen fibre, and lately castor oil seeds, in unlim- 
ite<i quantities. 

BevSides the Grain Board, the Hul^ariav A fiiricultnyal ami Co-Operative Bank has also 
the right to buy on account of the State the cropvS of coc(x>ns, and certain quantities 
of tobacco. 

The prices of cotton and coc<xms of the J940 crops are detennined as follows: cot- 
ton, graded into three qualities, will be bought at 30-45 leva per kilogram compared 
with 26-36 leva per kilogram for the crop of 1939; cocoons will be bought at 46-75 leva 
per kilogram according to grade and quality, whicli means an increase of 8-13 leva per 
kilogram compared with the prices for the 1939 crop. 
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Measures relating to agricultural production. 

The present iK)licy for tlie iinj>rovement of farm prcxluotion havS been in operation, 
for the last ten years or so. This policy seeks to increase the area of the crops which 
absorb more labour iiiid enjoy better prices and a steadier demand on the home cmd 
foreign markets. Special consideration was given to the production of wiieat, rye, 
forage crops, cotton, linen, hemp, tobacco, smiflower seeds, soja* beans, potatoes, mangold 
various ty|x^s of fruit, grapes, strawberries, vegetables, etc. Together with the efforts 
for increasing and di\'ersifying vegetal protluction, metusiires were also taken for the 
development and improvement of animal husbandly’: horse.s, cattle, pigs, sheep, poult- 
ry, etc. 

The main purpose of tins poliew during 1939 40 w^as to encomage the increase 
by the farmers of the area <le voted to the above mentioned crops; to improve 
the quantity and quality of the live stock, and also to raise the technical standards 
of farming, in order to increase* the production jier unit of farm area and per head of 
live stock, as wrell as to reduce the oasts of production of farm products. 

In order to iiusure rapid efiects to this ]>oUcy, the fanners w’ere supplied witJi im- 
proved seeds at low prices or in exchange for part of the crop grown. Thus large 
amomits of vseeds w»ere distributed to the farmers, mainly wheat, rye, alfalfa, esparsette, 
mangold. Bologne hemp, linen seed, ]X)tatoes (of the “ Binte " variety), and large num- 
bers of fruit seedlings produced in the State fruit nurseries, of vegetable seeds controll- 
ed by the ex|)erimental stations, of seeds of the best varieties of tobacco from the 
tobacco experimental stations and fields, etc. w’ere also distrilmted. These seeds were 
distributed by the Bulgarian Agricultural and Co operative Bank, the Grain Board, and 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Public Domains. Most of these seeds were produced 
in the country and only a small amount of them was imported. 

The farmers were also .supplied with the necessary farm equipment, for which 
they were permittee! to pay on a five years’ instalment scheme without interest. Spec- 
ial credits were given for the building of tobacco drying sheds, of buildings for the stor- 
age and drj^ing of fruit and of dairies, refrigerating houses and wine cellans, as w^eil 
as for buying equipment for the manipulation of raw linen and hemp. Details of these 
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measures for the improvement of farm production, fixed by s|)ecial laws, regulations 
and orders for the first half of i939# were given in the preceding report. 

In December 1939 a special law was passed for the regulation of the Bulgarian 
wine trade, including the establishment of definite standards of quality of the differ- 
ent Bulgarian wines, so that only high-grade products should be placed on the markets. 

The improvement of animal husbandry in 1939-40 in general was done according 
to plan and involved mainly the control of the productive qualities of farm animals 
and the granting of premiums to fanners for the raising of high quality breeds; the annual 
examination of the male animals and the granting of prizes to the best; the financing 
of the purchase of high quality male animals by the communes; the development of 
breeding of higli-clawss breeding stock in the State Animal-Breeding Stations, as well 
as by private breeders; the promotion of tlie use of the cows as work animals on 
the smaller farms; live-vStock feeding demonstrations in selected villages and faniis; 
the financing of the building of stables in the communes; the development of veterinary 
assistance in the countr)', etc. 

Moreover, a special order of September 12th, 1939, amended in March 1940, prohib- 
ited the wslaughter of calves and buffalo-calves of less than 200 kilograms liveweight 
for the plain regions, 150 kilograms for the sub-mountainous regions, 120 kilograms for 
the nioimtainous regions and imder 100 kilograms for the dairy farms near the cities. 
It is also prohibited to slaughter pigs up to 60 kilograms liveweight mul kids and laiiilis 
up to 8 kilograms liveweight. 

An order of September i3tli, 1939, decreed two uieatlevss days a week, namely 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Other significant features of the agricultural policy of the Bulgarian (lovemment 
are; land irrigation and drainage, consolidation of scattered agricultural holdings, pro\'- 
ision of land for the landless, and internal colonization. 

The first of these measures aims to the more efficient use of the available water 
supply for irrigation and for the production of w^ater-|X)wer (electricity, water-wheels, etc.). 
It involves the draining of marshes and ponds in order to obtain new farm land: the 
correction of river beds and the building of protective dams in order to prevent the 
flooding of the arable land. These enterprises are financed by the State, as well a.s 
by the private Water syndicates From 1918 to 1938 the following work in this 
direction was done: T39 kilometres of river-beds were correcte^d, which preserved nearly 

70.000 decares of arable land; 248,000 kilometres of protective dams and canals were 
built, which have preserved and drained 412,000 decares of arable hmd; 4,200 kilometres 
of irrigating canals were built and equqx'd making iX)SvSible the irrigation of 277,212 
decares of arable land. Water power centrals of a capacity of 4,440 H.P., for the 
supply of about 5,230,000 k.v. hours electric power, were built and equipped. In 
1939 the country was diAdded into irrigation districts, and irrigation canals were 
planned over an area of 424,000 decares; projects were made for the irrigation by 
gravity of an area of 87,000 decares and for the irrigation by pumps of an area of 

64.000 decares. Projects for the draining of certain marshes and a number of projects 
for the correction of ri^^er-beds were also inaugurated. 

The consolidation of scattered holdings, which is of great iniporfc^tice for Bulgar- 
ian agriculture, was carried out in 1939 with increased energy. According to tlie 
statistics at present available, up to the end of 1938, the consolidation of holdings 
was carried out in 23 villages, with a total area of 983,113 decares. Moreover, con- 
solidation plans for xo villages, including the necessary improvements of their laud, 
were completed. Along with this, a new land valuation was made, new roads were 
projected over the lands of 14 villages, and the cadastre plans of 37 villages were 
conipletedi ■ 
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Special measures were taken for the provision of land to the landless agricultural 
population and for the transfer of jx)pulation from poor regions to the more fertile 
parts of the country. A special land fund was created to which was assigned a part 
of the available public lands such as State lands not used for other purposes, conimmial 
pastures, State forests, et(!.. as well as ownerless lands. In spite of the fact that 
the possibilities of action in this sense are very limited, 115,102 decares of land were 
added in 1939 to the land fund and distributed to 8,055 farm families. 

Work of public and private agricultural organizations. 

The recently formed Agricultural Chambers, after a period of reconstruction, in 
1939 began their normal activity. Their repre.sentatives took part in the Coimcil 
of the Export Institute, in the Commodity Exchanges, and almost in all committie.s 
appointed by the different MinistrievS, and participated in the discussion of a number 
of agricultural and economic prol:)lems. Ivver}' Agricultural Chamber made an econ- 
omic survey of its region in order to determine its nt*eds and the possible measures 
of improvement, l^art of these measures concerning the prices of farm products and 
their vSujiply, the encouragement of ('ertain branches of farm production, etc. were cons- 
idered in detail by the representatives of all the Agricultural Chambers. 

The Agricultural Chambers also helped financially to the limits of their power in 
the raising and improvement of the main branches of agricultural production, thus co- 
o|H?rating with the Ministr^^ of Agriculture and Publii' Domain in the carrying-out of 
its agricultural jxilicy. 

The Parui ruion, which represents a great number of farmers in the coimtry, 
during 1939 made a great progress in its organizing activity and (’ontimied its work 
on numerous social and economic sc'hemes. It also defeiuled the professional interests 
of its members. 

Agricultural co-operation. 

The agricultural ^'o-operation continued its activity during 1939, granting credits 
to farmers, collecting and processing raw farm products, organizing the sale of farm 
products fmd the supply of goods necessary for the farm and the fanner's household. 
The co-operative organizations managed co-operative dairies and wine cellars; they 
acted as agents for the (kain Board and the Bulgarian Agricultural and Co-o|>etative 
Bajik in buying the commexiities vSubject to monopoly, such as wheat, rye, cotton, etc.; 
they collectetl and sold the products not subject to monoix>ly - eggs, tobacco, wool, etc.; 
they supplied different farm instrinuents, equipment and other means of production 
as w^ell as groceries and other go 6 ds for the fanners' households. 

Attempts were recently made for the co-operative cultivation of the lands of indiv- 
idual fanners. The practical value of this new- initiative, however, has to be carefully 
studied before it can be applied on a larger scale. 

All tlie initiatives of the farm co-operatives mentioned here ate carried out with 
the financial assistance and guidance of the Bulgarian Agricultural and Co-optTativc 
Bank. 

Agricultural credit. 

The fanns are provided with the credits necessary for their noniial activity by the 
Bulgarian Agricultural and Co-operative Bank, either directh' or through the farm credit 
co-operatives. At the end of 1959 the Bank advanced directly £igainst bills, warrants. 
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mortgages and other securities about 1,377,273,321 leva, while the advances made 
through the farm credit co-operation amounted to 2,374,724,663 leva. 

The credit policy of the B. A. C. Bank aims to guarantee the normal development 
of agriculture by providing the necessary financial facilities for the purchase of means 
of production; by encouraging and helping the production of more profitable crops; 
by facilitating the introduction of jx^rmanent improvements on the farm; by helping 
co-operative initiatives in the processing and sale of agricultural products, etc. Along 
with its purely credit functions, the B. A. C. Bank assists the Ministry of Agricub 
ture and Public Domains in increasing and improving the production of certain intens- 
ive crops; in the improvement of animal husbandry; in ]>roviding the farmers with 
equipment and improved seeds, mid in keeping the prices oi agricultural products on 
a remunerative level, by means of the purchase of such products at fixed pricCvS. 


Agricultural insurance. 

I'lie hail-insurance in Bulgaria is c'arried out by the Bugarian Agricultural and 
Co-operative Bank and by special co-opt‘ratives. In 1939 a considerable increase of 
such insurances was observed. The numlx?r of farmers who contracted for haibinsur- 
ance has increased from 209-981 in 1938 to 236,897 in 1939, while the insured capital 
has increased from r ,488,831,600 leva to i»775.354,26o leva. During the same year 
the Bank has paid coinfxm.satiou to 36,949 farmers to the total amount of 37,303,325 
leva. 

Live-stock insurfuice has also develojied in 1939. The number of insurance co-op- 
eratives increased from 2,716 in 1938 to 2,824 in 1939 tmd the meml>ership from i59,v)b5 
to 187,840. The insurfuicc capital has increase<l from 974,644,880 leva in 1938 to 
1,178,656,360 leva in 1930. During the past year compensation was paid for 9,048 
farm animals, to the total amount of 19,527,37^ leva. 

In order to encourage the development of hail and live-stock insurance, the Bul- 
garian Agricultural and Co-operative Bank reduces the interest rate on its advances 
against bills, warrants, and mortgages by i to all farmervS who conclude farm 
insurances. 


Social policy. 

The State ttikes care of the improvement of the housing, health, diet, and clothing 
of the rural |K)])ulation by teaching and educating the rural children in kindergartens 
and schools, educating the adult farm population, improving the farm home, improving 
the diet and clothing, etc. The most imjx)rtant measures in this res|)ect comist in 
tlie provision of doctors and midwives in the villages, of summer kindergartens, of agri- 
cultural advisors and house-keeping s|:)ecialists; of agricultural scliools; of special 
small workshops for canning vegetables and fruit for home needs; of public ovens an 
baths; of courses for training the rural housewises; of demonstrations of cooking an^ 
of management of the village home; of demonstrations and advice conceniing cheap 
and hygienic home-made clothing, the bringing-up of children, etc. 

T,he measures for the improvement of village housing, diet, clothing, health of the * 
farm populadoii, etc. are carried out through the staff of the so-called agricultural 
continuation schools of donie;stic economy, which consists of agronomCvS and home 
making ;^f^cialists. These schools have a two years winter course for village boys and 
girls, to elementary training is given in both agricultural and domestic econoniy. 
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Bulgaria has 210 agricultural continuation schools of domestic economy, supported by 
the State and the communes. The staff of these schools, besides teaching, is also entrust- 
ed with extension work in the villages. The results of the work done by these 
schools up to date are very encouraging, owing to which their number is constantly 
increasing and is bound to increjuse in the future. 


Tn. HAKARDJlEFi* 


BRAZIL 

It is not easy to give a general view of Brazilian economy and it is especially 
difficult to .summarize its agricultural characteristics in a few comprehensive words. 
Agriculture has betm seriously affected by the war and unex]3ected developments may 
make it necesvsary to 'Ai\opt an entirely* new course. Coffee exports, for instance, which 
form a large pro^xortion of total exj>orts, amounted to 40 per cent, of the total value 
in 1939 and made satisfactory progress throughout last year, attaining a record figure 
in November. Other agricultural products were ejisily placed on the market, cotton 
fetching high pri(*es. The countries engaged in war, as well as those wliicli remained 
outside the conflict, all sought to obtain supplies as long as sliipping was available, and 
Brazil consequently dul a livn^'K’ trade in most prodiu'ts. Cluiuges have, howev^er, 
occurred tnean while, in spite of optimism in Brazilian circles, where it was hoped to 
find outlets in other continents. Attention was turned in the first place to the South 
Americtui continent and the ' Coiiimissao de Defesa da Kconomia Nacional ’’ was 
formed to centralise* exports of agricultural products mid at the same time to stimulate 
home industry which has been showing satisfactory' progresvS for some time past. Among 
the products exported preference is given to textiles, ceramics, .simple machinery, steel 
products mid leather gcxxls (shoes). 

Coiusiderable attention has been paid to the encouragement of metallurgy and 
heavy indu-stries in order to^render their o|x*ration efficient. A national comjxuiv is 
about to be created on tlie initiativ'c of the President of the Brazilian Federation, 
(k*tulio Vargas. ()ne-third (>f the capital will be subscrib(*d by Brazilian capittiiists, 
the remainder by the State mid by a few capitali.sts interested in the metallurgical 
indUvStry in North America. Tliese measures were adopted when the Itabira cont'es- 
sion was amiulled by tlie (kivemment. 

Plans have been prepmed for the erection in the neighlxnirlKxxl of Kio de J aneiro 
of blast furnaces with aii annual output of 300,000 metric toiivS of steal. The coal 
used for melting the iron will be supplied by Brazilian mines (65 per cent.) and by the 
United States(35 per cent.). The initial capital amounts to 35 million United States 
dollars. The President has appointed a commission, of which he is chairman, for tlie 
execution of this programme, by’^ means of which he hopes to protect national intere.sts 
against foreign capitalists. The principal products turned out by the establishment 
will be rails, every shape of structural iron, metal plates and slieet iron. 

The new metal industry will exploit the rich iron depasits in the State of Minas 
Geraes, while the necessary coal will be supplied chiefly l)y the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul. A difficult problem is that of recruiting sufficient skflled labour to run the 
foundries. Workers will have to be taken from local fjiniilng and this mil have an 
unfortunate effect on field work; consequently landowners find that enterprises of tliis 
d^ctiption are not an uiimixed advantage. 

In the opinion of experts Bratirs iron ore deposits are among the richest in the 
l!Wl4; several hundred millions tons of ore can certainly be extracted from the mines. 
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It is estimated that the initial output of the mines will amount to 300,000 tons, suf- 
ficient to replace imports, while it is expected that production will increase to such an 
extent as to enable Brazil to supply tlie other South American couiitries with steel 
and iron products, Brazil will thus become tlie foremost industrial country in South 
America. The elimination of large steel imports will also have a very favourable effect 
on tlie country's trade balance. 

The President has other projects in the field of self-sufficiency wliich will certainly 
have beneficial effects on the trade balance. One of the cliief of these is tlie exploit- 
ation of tlie petroleum resources which have been definitely located in several parts 
of tlie country (Acre, Alagoas, Bahia). Drilling operations have already commenced 
at Ivobato (Baliia), the daily output at the prevsent time being limited to 120 barrels 
{24,000 litres). Further borings will be tmdertaken shortly. 

in order to meet all tlie country’s requirements mid to ensure the steady progress 
of the various enterprises, Brazil lias worked out a five year plan which has been in 
operation for a 3^ear. Estimates for expenditure during the second year, involving tlie 
same amount as for the previous year, are as follows: 15,000 contos for petrol dril- 
ling operations, 50,000 fof the iron industiy- (representing the total share of the Brazilian 
Government in the comprehensive economic plan for five years), 50,000 for the War 
Ministiy^ and 30,000 for the Mitiistr^^ of Marine, 20,000 for agriculture, 25,000 for edu- 
cation, 130,000 for the improvement of means of communication; while 270,000 have 
been placed at the disposal of the Ministry of Finance to be apfiropriated for non- 
specified projects. No report has as 3^et been published conceniing the first year's 
activities. 

Foreign trade. 

Brazilian foreign trade has registered serious fluctuations during the puvSt decades; 
with the exception of a few isolated years, exports were considerably in excess of imports. 


Brazilian foreigyi trade from 1^04 to 1939. 




j Value in £ xooo j 

Year : 1 

j Surplus 



Imports 

Exports 

1 exports 

Average 

j 004 -08 . 

• 

32,994 

47»^93 

14.099 


1909-T3 . 


66,751 

13,066 


1919-23 . 

: 5 y- 4<>4 

74.<>°5 

15,141 


1924-28 . 

79,425 

93»996 

M, 57 i 

» 

*929-33 • 


56 , 5 oH 

12.527 


1934-3^ • 

31,«98 

37.159 

5.261 



i 

37.298 

5,497 

Average 

1904-39 . . 

1 i 

39.258 

1 i 3 ,iil 


Taking the results for 1919 as 100, the index of imports for 1939 is 44,2, the in- 
dex of exports being 31.7. It is tlierefore not astonishing that, with trade reduced to 
such an extent, great difficulties are encountered in the payment of interests on the 
foreign debt. The Brazilian Federal Government has, however, promulgated a law 
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decreeing tlie resumption of payments on the foreign debt from April i, 1940. This 
law was the result of prolonged negotiations witli creditors in the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Portugal. The payments of the debt on the Aranha plan, which 
were interrupted in 1937, will be resumed as from April, 1940, the amount of the pay- 
ments being reduced by one-half. Payments will at first be used to cover the interest 
due and the quotas of the redemption fund wdiich have fallen due since November, 
1937; 1 ^ 1 ^^ object is to guarantee the regular service of the debt. As a result of the 
50 per cent, reduction in tlie interests and the annxial quotas of the redemption fund 
contemplated in the Aranha plan, the ammal payments to be made by Brazil during 
the four years following April, 1940, will fluctuate between 4.14 and 4.3 million 
pomids sterling. The interest charge amounts to j per cent, of the nominal value of 
the debt. 

The following table shows the distribution of Brazilian exports according to groups 
of commodities: 


Dhirihution of BtaziHav jorrign trade according to product.^ 
for the yenr<i nj^S and 

(Viiliie frc‘e on hoard at Hrazihan jx^rt in £ tooo gold) 


Jixpfiits. 


J938 1939 


Live stoih 


1 

AViic Materials: 

skins and liides . . , 

',174 

3 .933 

tallow and grease . . 
other raw materials of 

37 

-4 

animal origin . . , 

136 

Jt>8 

rubber 

3^9 

377 

carnauba wax .... 

712 

S02 

castor seed 

593 

•^39 

cotton seed 

305 


Brazil nuts, in sliell . 

33*2 

270 

babassu nuts .... 
oil pro<iucing frtiit.s. 

272 

399 

not specified . . . 

57 

59 

tobacco 

bo3 

<M 3 

timber 

542 


vegetable oils .... 
other raw materials of 

43 ^ 

-t 5 <’ 

vegetable origin , . 

208 

212 

ores 

575 

S34 

raw cotton 

6.559 

7.*'45 

wool 

285 

1S3 

other raw materials . 

256 

258 


✓ 

— 

Total . . . 

i 3>475 

15.414 

Fpod stuffs: 

beverages ... . . . 

I 

I 

rice . 

276 


tapioca 

j8 

9 


3938 3939 


maize ........ 

317 

1.59 

hmianas 

187 

359 

Brazil nuts, shelled. . 

168 

1O7 

oranges 

794 

792 

other dessert fruits not 



sj>ecified 

40 

46 

Nugar 

20 

159 

coct>a .seeds ..... 


i. 4';>4 

coffee (raiv) 

i(>, xy2 

14,892 

mate leaves 

419 

420 

vegetable food stuffs 



not specified .... 

•23 

93 

frozen and chilled meat 

621 

t>73 

preserved meat . . . 

444 

791 

meat products .... 

lb 

M 

lard 

-"9 

j 16 

food stuffs, not .specif- 



ied 

19 

(>b 

Fodder : 



bran 

38b 

193 

oil seed cakes .... 

59 ^ 

594 

feeding stuffs, not spe- 



cified, for animals . 

29 

3- 

Total . . . 

22.^41 

21,572 

Maxufactcrku goods . 

127 

Mi 

Totad exports . . . 

35.945 

37,^98 
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Iwpjyrts. 





Live stock 

M7 . 

203 

Raw materials: 



cement, coal, etc. . - 

^.983 

2.553 

iron and steel .... 

993 

845 

petrol and mineral oils . 


2.532 

jute. ... 

494 

405 

wool 

3H 

322 

hops 

40 

52 

wood pulp for mami- 



facture of paper . . . 

65 1 

532 

skins and hicle.s . . . 

140 

*43 

animal silk 

263 

167 

sundry raw materials 

i>'795 


Total . . . 

10.. 344 

9.471 


t 



1938, 

1939 

Food stuffs: 

olive oil \ 

394 

214 

olives 

59 

62 

cixlfish 

^ 278 

259 

beverages 

23 i> 

242 

malt 

17H 

io<> 

wheat flower 

493 

476 

fruits and nuts . . . 

233 

1*7 

wheat 

3.719 

2,263 

Total . . . 

5.(853 

4.903 

M aiiHjactui'i’s: 

rn a chinery , motoi -carvS , 
chemical products . 

19.772 

18.124 

TotAl. IMPORT.^ . . . 

35.919 

3 *,801 


Exports of non-agricultural commodities (mineral products and manufactured 
goods), representc^d only 2 per cent, of the total in 1938 and 3 per cent, in 1939. Brazil 
is still a purely agricultural coirntr^' and consequently her itnjx)rls of agricultural 
products, with the exception of wheat and wheat flour, are extremely small. 

Since Brazilian ex|x>rt.s have been hampered by the European war, it is interesting 
to note the distribution of Brazilian trade among the continents. 


Distvibution of Brazilian foreign trade by continents 

(Value in £ 1,000 gold) 



1 

1 

Exports to 


1 


Imports from 



! ■ 

i 


1 

1938 

( 


1939 



1 1 

j Value i 

1 [ 

'*0 ’ 

Value 

1 

ro 

Value ! 

■ 


1 

Value j 


Africa 

' ! 

i \ 

, ; 46oj 

1 

1.28: 

1 

500! 

I 

1 34: 


9.32 

i 

131 

0.41 

IsTorth America . . 

. . 12.505! 

34-79 

U.7i7i 


36.78 

10,480 

20.20: 


1^*332 


South America . , 

• ! 2,2511 

6.26; 

2,679' 

7.18“ 

4.944 

i3-75j 

3-564' 

T1.2t 

Asia 

1.902; 

5-29 

3.236 


8.68! 

886, 

2'47j 

930, 

2.92 

Europe 

. ■ 1S.708’ 

52 <39! 

17,142. 

45.96 

19*477 

54 ^i3i 

14.839 

46,64 

Oceania 

• 1 29; 

j 

o.oH 

H 

i 

O.Ot>i 

*.3 

0.03! 

1. 

( 

0.04 


; 35.945I 

100,00 



37.298 


100.00* 

L. 

35.9Tfl^ 

loo.ooj 

! 

Lu. 

r ' 

3 1, Soil 

i 

100.00 


B/uropeaii trade suffered most severely from the war. The following ate the 
cotmtries which showed the greatest volume of trade with Brazil duiing 
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Shares of the various European countries in Brazilian foreign trade. 
(Value in £ 1,000 gold) 




Exports to 



Imports from 



1938 



1939 


Value 

At 

Value 

0/ 

/<> 

Value 

% 

V.-iluc 


Germany 

6,852 

19.06 

4.470 

12.00 

8.976 

24.90 

6.160 

19.37 

United Kingdom . . 

3.151 

8.77 

3 . 5«7 

9.62 

3.728 

10.38 

2.051 

9-28 

Fratice 

2,298 

6.30 

2.342 

6.30 

1.155 

3.22 

880 

2.77 

Belgium-I<uxemhurg . 

1.285 

3 57 

I .065 

'2.86 

1.441 

4.01 

1.347 

4.24 

Sweden 

772 

215 

1.151 

3 f >0 

882 

2-45 

725 

2.28 

Italy 

766 

2.13 

! 8«3 

2.37 

646 

1.80 

5‘^4 

1 .84 

Netherlands .... 

1.510 

4 23 

1 ,421 

3.81 

325 

0.90 

355 

1.12 

Denmark 

600 

1.67 

574 

1-54 

233 

0.65 

129 

0.38 

Norway 

96 

0.27 

177: 0.47 

132 

0.37 

j 46 

0.46 

Portugal 

21Q 

1 0.61 

223 

o,<>o 

560 

i. 5 ^> 

5^>3 

[ 1-77 

Finland 

284 

0.79 

2.|6', o.M> 

113 

0-31 

07 

! « 3 i 

Switzerland 

f)6 

0.18 

227 

0.60 

334 

0.93 

361 

j i-M 

Other countries . . . 

i 889 

2.48; 766. 2.04 

052 

2.66 

532 

i i .68 

! 


18,798 

52 30 

17.141 

45 06 

i 1 

; 10 . 477 I 

i 1 

54-23 

; 14.830 

i 4 <><'H 


Trade agreements. — Brazil’s most inijxirtant trade agreement in the past few 
years w'as concluded with Argentina. The two countries find themselves in a similar 
situation because the European war hiis in Ixith cases led to the loss of some of their 
most important Eurojx^an suppliers and customers. They are uow^ trj’ing to help 
each other by means of a very comprehensive agreement. 

The scojK* of the agreement cannot be understood unless it is recalled that this 
commercial treaty, the first between the two nations, is intended to replace a treaty 
of friendship drawn up in very general terms in 1856, wliicli had therefore attained 
the venerable age of 84 but no longer answered present-day economic needs. The 
com|3etition which had arisen between these two American republics sometimes assumed 
a warlike character, but since a fundamental friendship really existed between them, 
this conflict was confined to the economic field. At the time when there was a 
divergence of interests between the two countries, Argentina, encouraged and supixirted 
by British capital, became an imixirtant source of foodstuffs and hides, w^hile Brazil 
supplied the world first with rubber and later with coffee. A change has occurred dur- 
ing the past ten years. Argentina formerly exported wheat and a small quantity of 
fruit to Brazil, while in return Brazil supplied Argentina with timber and mate, the 
national drink. Argentina has now started growing mat6 and the exports of this pro- 
duct from Brazil to Argentina began to decline steadily from year to year. The new^ 
agreement repe^l^id the. 10 per cent, duty on Brazilian mate and placed imiK)rts of 
this product on a quota basis; Brazil, on the other hand, un<lert<x)k to afford every 
possible facilit^r for wheat and wheat flour imports from Argentina and not to make 
clearing arrangements to the detriment of imports of these two products from that 
country. It is hoped that, as a result of these provisions, it will be possible to stop 
the dumping of North-American wheat. In return, Argentina agrees not to make 
arrangements for the barter of coffee, cacao, rice, mat^, tobacco and timber. Further* 
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Brazilian vslaips in Argentina and, vice versa, Argentinian ships in Brazil, will be treated 
as though flying the national flag. It is obvious that this arrangement is a means 
of avoiding the shortage of shipping which is threatening all the South American countries. 

Brazil has also .succeeded in concluding a treaty with Uruguay, her second neigh- 
bour to the South, with whom her trade balance was adverse. In order to cover the 
deficit, the Uruguay agreed to purchase 20,000 tons of Brazilian sugar. 

For the purpose of stimulating trade with Brazil, Japan has submitted a list of 
84 articles suitable for replacing European products required by Brazil; tliis list includes 
agricultural machinery, chemical products, silk goods and cotton products. If this 
trade develops, J apan will be able to purchase from Brazil large quantities of raw ma- 
terials, 

Brazil also concluded a new trade agreement with Australia on the basis of the 
most favoured nation clause. 

The following arrangement has been concluded wdth Italy: ordinary trade will 
proceed on the lines laid down in the trade agreement of August, 1936. The agree- 
ment concerning the regulation of payments, concluded in September 1937 between 
^he Banco do Brasil and the Istituto Nazionale per i cambi con Testero, remains valid, 
ipxtraordinary trade, t. e. orders placed by the Brazilian Ooveniment or municipalities 
with Italian industry will be paid in free exchange and the siutis will be credited to 
the Banco do Brasil. Italian traders will thus be able to make purchases in Brazil 
after obtaining the necessary permit from their own Government. Orders placed by 
the Brasilian Government must not exceed 200 million lire. No limit is fixed for 
the duration of the agreement, which may be denounced at any time. 

Measures relating to marketing of agricultural products. 

Agricultural marketing and production are strictly controlled by tlie Brazilian 
Government. This control is exercised by the following institutes created .since the 
depression: the National Coflee Department (which is of long standing and has been 
repeatedly re-organised), the Cotton Service, the Sugar and Cacao ln.stitute.s and the 
National Mat6 Institute. 

Two new organizations have bt?en created since the outbreak of war: 

(1) The Supply Commis.sion (Commissi de Abastecimento) ap|X)inted to adopt 
the necessary measures in connection with any diificulties which may .suddenly arise 
and prove detrimental to national economy. Thi.s commiswsion also controls the price 
and distribution of commodities in cases where the failure of supplies may have a serious 
adverse eflect on the condition of the country. 

(2) The Commission for the Protection of National Economy (Commissao de 
Defesa de Economia Nacional), consisting of three members and mider the direct control 
of the President of the Republic. The decisions of this commission come into force 
immediately after signature by the President and are published in the ofiicial Gazette. 
Unlike the fir.st Commission mentioned, thi>s Commission exercises control over the 
long-term development of the national economy and must always keep the internation- 
al situation in view. As the result of the policy adopted by tl>e allies, tending to re- 
duce purchases and to regulate consumption, the condition of the Brazilian market 
has altered radically in compari.son with conditions during the period I9i4-i9»8. A 
small number of products have shown a rise in price, while the demand for all avail- 
able merchandise, without regard to price or quality, has greatly inereased. In the 
more or less near future the Commission expects a rise in the price of products which 
are becoming scarce and is attempting to turn this to the country's advantage. Since 
(he beginning of 1940 the coflee and cotton markets have been ratherii^(^eak; meat 
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hides, wax, castor oil seeds, vegetal oils and oilcake, on the other hand, have fetched 
high prices. The large income obtained from the latter products compensated for 
losses suffered on the first two articles, which are the chief export items. 

The Government’s efForts, dating many years back, to do away with the excessive 
concentration on coffee by introducing a greater variety of crops, are beginning to give 
their first fruits. It has been observed, however, that a whole series of pr^ucts is 
assuming increasing importance on foreign markets; among these, mention may be 
made of Carnauba wax, rubber, para nuts and timber produced in the virgin forests 
or on the steppe lands and not in the cultivated areas. I^oduction is generally finan- 
ced by American capital. Most of the output of wax and Babassu nuts goes to North 
America. 

During the past few years a new product of the Brazilimi steppes has assumed 
importance; this is Oiticica oil, extracted from the nuts of the tree “ Licania rigida ” 
which grows on the steppes. This product has the same qualities and is used for the 
same pur|X)ses as timg oil. Since exi^rts of tmig oil to the United States have encomiter- 
ed difiiculties due to the war in China, oiticica oil has been used largely to 
replace the former product on the market. Exports to the United States were 
estimated at 9,000 metric tons in 1939. as against 3,716 in 1938 and 87 metric tons 
in 1934 - 

Coffee. — The Santos market has recently been very quiet (May, 1940) and was 
awaiting intervention from the Coffee Department. No sales were made and prices 
were merely nominal. Shipments of sold merchandise diminished considerably in com- 
parison with the record months of September-November, 1939 (more than 2 million 
sacks were shipped in October); only about 600,000 vsacks were sliij)ped in April, 1940, 
while 673,122 sacks were awaiting shipment due to the shipping shortage. 

Incoming and outgoing coffee statistics for Santos do not seem to be unfavour- 
able in comparison with last year: 

Crop year Crop year 

1938-39 X 939-40 

60 kg. sack. 

Stocks at Santos on Jmie 30, 1939 2,126,230 2,343,104 

Received between July i, 1939 and April 27, 1940. . . . 9,064,766 7,999,003 

Shipments during the same |xTi<:xl 8,834,364 8,497,472 


Quota sacrificed, adjustments, etc. 
Stocks at Santos on April 27, 1940 


2,35^,652 1,844,637 

38,292 39,725 

2,318,360 1,804,912 


The Brazilian coffee market is going through a period of severe crisis, because, 
as the result of the outbreak of war, the country has lost pratically the whole of the 
iOuropean market. In spite of the serious damage caused by the rains to the 1940-41 
crop, which will not exceed the estimate of 15 million sacks, the crop will be in excess 
of the demand. The quota to be sacrificed will remain the same, although no coffee 
has been destroyed for several months. A new invention has made it passible to pro- 
cess raw coffee, producing a plastic material, and it is now hoped that this will offer 
a means of utilis^g surplus stocks of coffee. By this new method the raw beans are 
ground and the oil and other valuable chemical substances (caffeine) removed. The 
remainder is transformed into a plastic ma^ called cafelite, which is used for covering 
walls with an isolating material, for buttons, etc. The oil will be used for the manufac* 
tore ctf dyes and soaps, for medicinal purposes and especially for the preparation of 
vitamtne D. 
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Cotton, — Exports by sea from all Brazilian ports totalled 323,539 metric tons 
in 1939, this figure being higher by 55,000 tons than that of i93^» record year. 
Of this total 73 per cent, came from the State of Sao Paulo, and was shipped via 
Santos. The croj^ in this vState totalled 273,222 tons in 1939 . 235,795 tons being 
exported. The 1940 crop in Sao Paulo will be even more abundant, in spite of damage 
caused to the cotton plantations in various divStricts by drought or heavy rains. Under 
preseiit circumstances it will be difficult to market this crop. Altliough Japan has 
placed a contract for the purchase of cotton at 53 milreis per 15 kg. of ginned cotton 
(at the rate of 20 milreis to the U. S. dollar), and although it is estimated that 1 20,000 
metric tons will make their way to the markets of Basteni Asia, there will still remam 

100.000 tons which should have been shipped to Europe and which it will be difficult 
to vSell.. The price of 53 milreis is not bad, however, and comevS to 16 milreis per 15 kg. 
of raw cotton, offering a satisfactory profit if tlie crop should prove to be an average one. 

Very few j>eople know tliat Brazil was quite an important cotton exporting comitry 
as long ago as during the Secession Wars. At that time (i860 to 1870) she exported 
yearly between 3 and 5 million poimds sterling worth of cotton. As a result of the 
unfavourable prices offered on the world market conibiiied with the rise in the price 
of coffee, the cotton crop was neglected. It was not until 60 years later (1931) that 
considerable quantities of cotton were again exported, amounting to 20.5 per cent, 
of the total ex4)orts. 

Sugar. — The Sugar and Alcohol Institute exercises severe control ov^er the out- 
put of the sugar factories, granting them fixed quotas. Sales are authorized only 
through or with the permission of the Institute. iVny sugar produced over and above 
the established quotas is subject to a surplus tax and may only be placed on the market 
after payment of tliis tax. 

According to fairly exact estimates made by the liivStitute (harvesting is almost 
completed), the sugar output in Brazil between June, 1939 and May, 1940, totalled 

13.370.000 sacks of 60 kgs. Home consmuption was expected to absorb 11,700,000 
sacks, and 380,000 were to be destroyed (by transformation into alcohol); consequently 

1.090.000 sacks were available for export. 

Dutmg 1937 and 1938 the Sugar Institute maintained the price of sugar practically 
steady at 55.5 milreis per sack of crystallized sugar. Since no official statistics have 
been available, only nominal prices can be quoted. Sugar of the type Lisina was 
quoted on the open market at Pernambuco at 49 milreis and crystallized sugar at 
44.7 milreis j)er sack. It appears that an attempt is being made to keep prices low 
in order to compel the producers to give up tneir old routine methods of cultivation 
in favour of new and less costly mtensive metliods (irrigation, plant selection). 

It is surprising to find that the retail price of sugar in Brazil is lower than any- 
where else in the world, as it costs only i .380 milreis per kg. as compared witli j .492 
in Cuba and 2.435 in Argentma. 

Oranges. — The very large size of Brazilian oranges has aroused criticism on 
the markets, as the standard cases cannot hold tlie required number of oranges. Brit- 
ish importers have expressed a strong desire for the abolition of cases containing 
from 80 to 112 oranges and tliey also wish that the cases of 126 oranges should re- 
present only 25 per cent, of the total quantity exported, “ Outsize cases are to 
be abolished. These mefisures will provide a stimulus to trade in Brazilian oranges. 

Oraaxges have suffered more severely than any other product from tlie effects 
of the war, because they were sold almast exclusively in Europe and e^ecially in Eng- 
land. Some hundred thousand cases only benefit from tlie 5/6 shilling freight guaran- 
tee for preferential transport. An attempt will have to be made to seU the remainder 
of the crop within the country, or at least in South America. 



Mati, <-r- The National Hat^ Institute has $xe 6 ; the following prices for the 1940 
crop: ground, stripped mat6, export type, produced in the State of Sao Paulo brings 
the producer 0.900 tnilreis per li;g, carriage free to Santos: the exporter obtains 1.250 
tnilreis per kg. for packed mate, carriage free to Santos, 

The Institute has established that harvesting in the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
may only take place between June i and September 30. A special service has been organ* 
ized to instruct producers in the method of preparing mat6 for export and will pro- 
vide them ^th the necessary implements. The Institute advances 50 per cent, of the 
value of the product on delivery. ^ 

Altogether 99 |?er cent, of total mab^ exports from Brazil are sold to the three 
neighbouring countries: Argentina (48 per cent.), Uruguay (36 per cent.), and Chile 
(15 per cent.). The remainder is exported to Europe, 

Meat, — Exports of meat have made great progress during the la.st few months. 
Frozen meat fetches a good price in England; tinned meats are marketed in the United 
States and Canada. 

Tea, — The devaluation of Brazilian currency led to a steady rise in the price of 
imported tea, resulting in a decline in imports from 58,802 kg. in 1933 to 23,860 kg. 
in 1938. 1 /Ocal production in the States of Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes increased, 
however, to such an extent that 41.370 kg. of this product were exporteti in 1938. 

Migration. — During 1939 112,346 persons migrated from every part of Brazil 
to S 3 >o Paulo, 50 per cent, establishing their residence in that State. Only a few years 
ago, the number of persons establishing their residence in the State amounted to 70,000, 
most of whom were foreigners. The numerous industrial and agricultural enterprises 
in the Sao Paulo State absorb considerable numbers of wwkers, the natural increase 
in the populaticm not being sufficient to meet the demand for labour. 

Brazilians settling in this State come from the norh- western area of the country. 
The absorption of workers by this State is prejudicial to the progress of the other parts 
of the country, but the Northern States are still too undeveloped to pay the high 
wages offered in the South. G. A. Gehi.^KK. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS 

A. SeepxERI: Cprso di ecoiiomia e politica agraria. Vol, I. D'agricoltura neireco- 
nomia della Nazione^ Firenze, G. Barbra, 1940. XVI -f 582 pp., L. 70. 

[In Principii di economia jpolitica coiporativa " {'* Principles of c'orporative poli- 
tical economy **), the second edition of which appeared in 1939, Prof. Arrigo Serpieri. 
of the University of Florence, explained the fimdamental elements of generm economic 
science as a basis for the students* course in applied economics. Tliis is now dealt 
with in a systematic and complete form with reference to agriculture in the Corso 
di economia e poHtica agraria' ' (** Course of agrarian economics and policy '*) by tlie 
same Author, published In two volumes. The first volume which has just been publish-^ 
ed under the title I^^agricoltura nell'econoniia della nazione ** (** Agricultiure in 
the economy of the Nation **), considers the economic process in the agricultural sector 
of the naricmal economy tmder tfie three aspects of production, circulation and distri- 
bution. The first chapter describe agricultural production as a whole, while the three 
following chapters deal with the thi^ traditional categories constituting the means 
of production: land^ capital and labour. The last chapter of this volume describes 
the characteristics assumed by the economic process in agriculture und^ the corpor- 
ariye r^giine as compared with the individumistic liberal system. 

v e as regaMs production does not, however, appear to be properly 

und^stOod unless opcSration of the basic unity, that is the tann, 

thoroughly cbmpf^endeC^^ ^^T^ volume of the course, entitled a L'econo* 

mla d^paii^mda agnbola * ' **), now under press, will supply the ne- 
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Lack of space makes it impossible to axialyse the various chapters of this important 
work, and we will therefore limit tlie pres<mt review to mentioning two chapters of par- 
ticular interest, namely Chapter V on “ L*fiigricolttira e il mercato ** (‘^Agriculture 
and the market and Chapter VI on “ II ptoccsso distributive nell'agncoltura 
( * The process of distribution in agriculture **). 

Describing the dependence of agricnilture on the market in Chapter V, the Autii<^ 
states that even imder a fully developed system of exchange economy, a^culture is 
less dej^dent bn the market tlian are the other branches of production. Even to-day 
tlie trend of agricultural production — says the Author — ^is only dependent on prices to 
a limited extdit. This is due to the esdstence in agriculture, side by side with the 
nuiTcaiitile interest determined by the market and prices, of a non-mercantile interest, 
represented by the farmer’s attachement to his land and his calling. 

In connection with production costs in agriculture, it is observed that the study of 
these is of special importance at the present time, since costs form tlie basis for deteiui- 
ining prices, which, when compulsorily fixed, exercise a decisive influence on the operation 
of farms, on the relative im|x)rtance of certain crops and on technical progress. Under 
a system of I'ontrolled jirices, the price is considered as “ fair when it corresponds 
to tlie cost price. But, as a matter of fact, there are cases where production continues 
even altliough prices fall below costs. This took place in Italy, for instance, as regards 
milk production. In cases of tins description, account must be taken of the part playerl 
by capital invested in land, which, once so placed, cannot be freed, the fanner being 
consequently compelled to be content with large or small profits, according to circum- 
stances. Above all, it is nccessaiy to take into accoimt the interrelations between the 
different crops and the different prices. When, in fact, the total value of output covers 
the costs considered as the aggregate value of the means of production to be used, 
it does not matter whether the price of a given product is lower if, at the same time, 
the price of another product is higher. In other words, the important point in deter- 
mining “ satisfactory " prices is, instead of dealing with each product separately, to 
consider all or ar least the principal agricultural products simultaneously as a whole. 

In discussing the process of distribution in agnculture, the Autlior studies the gross 
return and the liet return, land values, earnings of agricultural laliour, self-defence of 
the agricultural workers and tlie fiscal charges of agriculture. 

After reviewing in the last cliapter of the volume the most interesting regulations 
introduced by the corporative system in the sector of agriculture, tlie Author emphasises 
that these regulations are only the means adopted to attain a given end, namely, an 
even balance between production and consumption, a balance whicli should meet the Na- 
tionls essential needs in the most convenient way. Now, in an economic system such 
as the corporative regime, which retains the activity of private eiiterprivSe, tliesc means 
must be kept within the minimum limits compatible witli the attaimiient of the cud 
in view; private enterprise too strictly controlled runs the risk of losing its justification; 
moreover, among the suitable means for attaining the goal, it is necessary to choose 
the simplest and the cheapCvSt]. G. C. 

ScHMiKDKivER, Bdgar. — A better Rural Life* J. F. Wagner, New York. XJ, 304 p. 
$ 2.75. 

This volume by the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler of the Beuedectine Order deals with 
the activities of the Catholic Church among the rural classes in America. Miicli has 
been done in favour of these classes, the writer says; but much is yet to be done, espec- 
ially in view of the fact that rural life is still tlie strongest hope and the most getive 
defense of better, more moral living against the corruptive innuences of city life. All 
the devices of modem educational and recreational science should be properly resort- 
ed to in order to induce the young rural generations to stick to the land rather than 
look for opportunities away from tlieir natural surroundings. In Dr. Schmiedeler 's 
opinion, the Catholic organisations are in a position to c^ert a strong active influence in 
this direction, even better than State educational institutions. A number of reasons are 
cited in support of this opinion and a long list of Catholic activities in various sectors 
of rural America is given, showing the work done and the results achieved. Improve- 
ments in such activities are suggested by the Rev. Schmiedeler, who has had a long 
and varied experience in the fidd with which he is dealing. V. F. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale deWlstituto, Direttore respansabile, 
FKINTCNTG office carlo COLOMBO — ROME. JULY 30, I940. 
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CHANGES IN THE PROFITABILITY OF AGRICULTURE 
IN SOME EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN 1935-36 AND 1936-37 

(Continued and concluded). 


Analysis of the results obtained in the following countries: 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland^ Bohemia and Moravia, Hungary, 

Romania, Italy, Palestine. 

In the first part of the present article (’). it was shown how the alignment 
of ciiTrencies which occurred in the antnmn of 1936 led to a gradual improve- 
ment in the volume i*)! foreign trade. It was also shown that the outcome of 
the efforts tending towards greater freedom of trade was very restricted and 
tliat the countries of h'astern Kiirope wliich are exporters of agricultural pro- 
ducts aj^pear to liave benefited most widely in 1936-37 from the improvement 
in economic conditions and from the increavse in German purchases oI their 
agricultural products. These countries wdll now be considered in detail. 

Diagram 111 illustrates the broad lines of the changes which occurred in 
the profitability of agriculture from 1933-34 to 1936-37 in Estonia, Latvia, 
Idthuania, Poland, Bohemia and Moravia, Hungary. Although the propor- 
tions \’aried from one country to another, the gross returns for i93f)-37 were 
considerably in excess of those obtained in i()35-36. The greatest increase took 
place on the Hungarian farms. Since this increase in gross returns was not 
accompanied in all these countries by a corresponding increase in farm expenses, 
the net return in 1936-37 w^as higher than that obtained in 1935-3(1. The im- 
provement in social income w'as considerable. Consequently, as was to be 
expected as the result of the improvement in general economic conditions, there 
was a definite improvement in the conditions of agriculture in the Eastern Euro- 
jiean countries during 1936-37. 

Estonia, — The improvement in agricultural conditions in Estonia in 
1935-37 was due to an increase in the price of agricultural products on home 
and foreign markets, as well as to an increased output of agricultural pro<iucts. 
Although the rise in the price of these products was [due to State inter- 
vention, two factors also played a part in this increase in output: the farmer's 
efforts and the favourable weather conditions. The area under crops was in- 


p) See MoftiUIy Bulletin of Agrictillural Economics anU Sociology » No. 7-8, 1940. 
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creased; the number of milk cows was unprecedented and milk production touched 
a record figure. Butter exports rose from 108,379 quintals in 1935 to 109,555 
in 1936 and to 131,799 quintals in 1937. 

Special establishments were founded for the centralization of trade opera- 
tions and the export of agricultural products: the Central Union of Dairy Co- 
operative Associations for butter; the Lihaeksport '' for meat and live pigs 
and the Central vSociety of Co-operatives of egg producers. 

Prices were guaranteed not only for rye and wheat, but also for first (luality 
butter and cheese for export. These prices were higher in 1936-37 than in 1935- 
1936. The guaranteed price for eggs, bacon and pig meat could be paid with- 
out having recourse to supplementary subsidies from the special 'funds reserved 
for this pur])ose; on the contrary, the .sums deducted from export prices made 
it possible to replenish these reserves. 

At the same time sale prices, costs of production, and particularly (Dia- 
gram III) wages increased in 1936-37. Neverthele.ss, the rise in sale prices 
was greater than that registered in cost prices. 

Tabi.k I r. Gross ref urn, cost of produciion and profit or loss on total farm assets 
in Estonia in /9.?5“?6 and 


Profit or loss on total farms assets 

in crowns | In 

per hectare 1 of gross retcurn 


I iQ30‘37 ; I935'36 1936*37 


94.78 I S6.72 < 9/ ( 105.18 i ioi..;|4 g6 8.06 — 3.74 — 7.29 f — 3.69 

‘ ( ■ i ! ' ’ 

A In crowns per hectare, 
n Per 100 cTowns of costs of prtxinction . 


*935 36 


19.36-37 


Cost 
v)f pro- 
duction ‘ 


I Cost 

C.ross rctum of pro- Cross return 

' duction ; 


Tab^E 12. — Income and private consumption in Estonia 
from to 1936-37. 


Year 


i Income (^) 
i in crowns 

j per aviult 

consumer 


Consumption 
iu crowns 
per adult 
consumer 


Difference 


1931-3* 

i 93*-33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

i933-3<f 

1936-37 


33385 i 
307 69 ; 

500,16 ^ 

510.07 

51317 

657.70 


481.73 

— 

I.J 7.88 

4055s 

— 

97-84 

431-74 

4. 

68.42 

446.85 

.4 

63.22 

471 -39 

4. 

41.78 

000.0 

+ 

105.97 


Pamiljr farm eamlngs and additional tMunings. 
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The deficit diminished sharply in 1936-37. The increase in the prices of 
agricultural products which would have been necessary to cover this deficit 
was reduced by half. 

The income available for peasant families showed a considerable increase. 

While in IQ31-32 the consumer's requirements were 147.88 crowms in exccvss 
of the income he could earn in 1936-37 the consumer had a balance of T05.97 
crowns to his credit after having covered all Uis farming requirements. 

Latvia, - I'roni a study of Diagram III it will immediately be oKserved 
that the economic conditions of Latvian farmers showed a great improvement 
in 1936-37. The gross return increased. The cost of production declined due 
to a fall in the cost of fertilizers and fodder, as well as in the interest rate. 

The vState encouraged agricultural production and mcrea.sed the purchas- 
ing ])ower of fanners by the control of markets. The existing measures were 
completed, impror^ed and amplified by the promulgation of new laws. 

' The prices fixed during the previous years were maintained except in cases 
where the depression or the yield of the crops made an alteration necessary; 
changes in price were necessary in the cavse of cereals, peas, live pigs, export 
butter, eggs, potatoes for distillation, seeds for ex})ort, flax, hemp, sugar beet.s, 
hides, wool, seeds and chet^se. 

A special fund was created for the encouragement of stockVjreeding and 
was distributed in subsidies for the purchase of animals of iin])ro\'ed breeds 
and to assist milk control societies. Ihmiises for the improvement of the qualit}’ 
of milk and consecpiently of butter were paid to fanners making a daily milk 
delivery. 

IMeution should also be made of the (.Toverument’s efforts to l(»wer farming 
expenses. I'nifonn prices were established for cement and chemical fertilizers. 
The Government also regulated the sale of building materials and transformed 
or reorganized rural co-operative societies. 

The situation of the Latvian farmer show'ed a definite im])ro\ eiiieiit in 1936- 
1937. For 100 lats of costs of production he obtained 106 lats gross return, as 
compared with 94 lats in 1935-36. 

Tabu: 13. Cost of Production ^ Gross Return and Profit or Loss 
on total farm Assets in Latvia in and i()36-jy. 


19.33*36 1936-37 Profit or los.s on tolrtl farms assets 


Cost 
of pro- 
duction 

Gross l*etuni 

Coat 
of pro- 
duction 

Gross return 

in hits 
per hectare 

! In % 

of gross return 

! 

A 

A 1 

i 

B 

A 

A 


1935*36 

1936*37 

1 19.35-36 

1936*37 

134*49 

125-83, j 

94 

r '1 

1.3279 ; 

1 

I4X.21 

X06 

[ ! 

— 8.66 

8,42 

— 6.88 

1 ! 

5.96 


A Late per hectare. 

B Per too lats of cost of production. 
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In 1935-36, the prices of agricultural products were not high enough to 
allow gross returns to cover the costs of production, and consequently the fanner 
incurred loss on his total farm assets. In 1936-37 the prices were fixed at a 
level high enough to raise gross returns above costs of production. 

Lithuania, ~ The economic conditions of Lithuanian farmers were not 
so good in 1935-36 as those of Latvian and Esthonian farmers: they only ob- 
tained 76 currency units of gross return for ever}" 100 currency units of costs 
of production, I^atvian fanners obtaining 94 and Esthonian farmers 91. A con- 
siderable improvement in the situation was registered, however, from 1935-36 
to 1936-37; as will be seen from the figures given below^ the gross returns. express- 
ed in percentage of cost of production rose by 12 per cent. The ])rice index 
of agricultural products began to rise in 1934; from 47-Q in 1934 (^9^3 “ 
it rose to 53.1 in 1935; i^caching 63,1 in 1936. The loss incurred by farmers in 
1936-37 did not exceed 20 litas per 100 litas of gross return, as compared with 
30.64 litas in 1935-36. 

Tahlk 14. - Cos7 oj Production, Gross Return and Profit or Loss on total I'ar^n 
Assets on Lithuanian farms in 7935-76 and 7936-37. 



1 9.1 5-3 


1936-37 

' I’rofit 

or loss on 

total farms usset.-s 

Coftt 
of pro- 
ihiclioij 

Gross return 

Cost ; 
<if pro' 
(luctifir • 

liross return 

i in lei 

1 per hectare 

, of gross return 

.V 

1 

.A i B 

A 

A B 

193.5-36 

1936*37 

; 1935-36 

1936-37 

210.74 1 

.161.31 : 76 ! 

T 

! 

216.89 1 

181,89 : 84 

— 4 ')- 34 

— 54 68 

1 — 30.64 

19.25 

A - 
B - 

Litas per hectare. 

Per 100 UU 1 .S of cost of i^rodiiction. 








Poland. — After six years of economic depression, the situation of Polish 
agriculture improved in 1936-37. An increase in home consumption, a decrease 
in the production of the principal cereals and a rise in the price of cereals on 
the world markets all led to a spontaneous increase in agricultural prices. The 
price index for agricultural products (1928 = 100) rose from 35.8 in 1935 to 
38.7 m 1936 and to 49.2 in 1937. price index for articles purchased by 

farmers, after declining in 1936, settled in 1937 at about the same level as in 
1935- ^935 === 66.3; 1936 -= 64.6; 1937 =- 66.1. 

In 1936-37 the average gross return on Polish farms increased more than 
did the cost of production, farmers obtaining 81 zlotys of gross return on every 
ICO zloty of cost of production in 1935-36 and 85 in 1936-37. 

The ratio between gross return and cost of production was less favourable 
to farmers in the West and South than to those in the Centre and East. These 
results shows clearly, however, that the necessary increase in prices of agricult- 
ural products, if gross returns were to cover cost of production, would have 
required to be much smaller in 1936-37 than in 1935-36. 
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Table 15. — Gross Return, Cost of Production, Profit or Loss 
on total and Farm Assets in Poland in X93y36 and 1936^37, 



I935*3<> 

1936-37 


Cost 
of pro- 
duction 

Gross return 

Coat 
of pro- 
duction 

Gross return 


A 


A I B 

A 

A 

B 

West 

South 

Centre 

East 

364.96 

376-65 

317-54 

174-05 

268.45 ' 73 

299 65 ' So 
267.52 ; S4 
152.84 88 

378-72 

408.69 

322.94 

182.92 

274.92 

33034 

i^93-25 

177.46 

73 

81 

91 

97 

Average . . . 

1 

300.07 

243.97 ' 81 

3*8.63 

270 

85 



Profit or Jons uu 

total farm assets 



In zloty i>cr hectare 

% of gross return 


1935*36 

1936-37 

1935 

j 193^*37 

West 

South 

Centre 

East 

-- 96.51 
77 

— 50.02 

— 21.21 

— 103.80 

■— 78-33 
26.29 

— 5-46 

— 42.81 1 -- 

33 i — 

- 24.35 ! — 

17.80 1 — 

37 7^ 
23.72 
10.12 
3.08 

Average . . . 

~ 50.10 

— 48-63 

1 

-- 22.99 j -- 

i 

i8.oi 


A - Zlotys per hectare. 

B — Per 100 zlotys of cost of production. 


Bohemia and Moravia. — The evolution of economic conditions in 1936-37 
was marked by rapid progress. Share quotations showed a marked rise, whole- 
sale prices made only moderate progress, while the cost of living increased but 
slightly. The movement of merchandise showed a considerable surplus of exports. 
Generally speaking, agriculture benefited from these favourable conditions. 
The average gross return was 4 per cent, higher than in 1935-36 (see Diagram IH). 

As for cost of production (farm expenses plus interest on total capital invest- 
ed), a slight increase was observed in certain groups of farms, while a decline 
occurred in others, as will be seen from the following figures. 

In 1936-37 the average gross return almost reached the level of costs of 
production. The farms which gave the least satisfactory results in 1935-36 
were those mainly engaged in stockbreeding and those with an area of over 50 
hectares where the main activity was the cultivation of cereal crops. Every- 
where else, there was a considerable decline in the amount by which the prices 
of agricultural products would have to be raised to bring gross returns up to the 
level of cost of production. Such was the position obtained even of farms with 
an area of less than 50 hectares where sugar beets formed the main crop. 
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TabIvE i6 . — Cost of Production, Gross Return and Profit or Loss 
on total Farm Assets in Bohemia and Moravia in 1^35-36 and 1936-37, 


1933-36 1936-37 


Cost 

Cost 


of pro- 

Gross return of pro- 

Gross return 

duction 

duction 


i 

A j 

A 1 B A 1 

i 

I A B 


Farms with an area of less than 50 hectares 
operated mainly for stockbreeding:. . 

" '"' V 

! I 

i 

! 

2.879.85 2.703.67 

i 

04 2.896.14 

2,683.10 

93 

Farms producing mainly cereal crops: — 
a) area under 50 hectares 

3.216.561 2.988.O3I 

93 

3.186.55 

3.076.10 

96 

b) area over 50 hectares 

2,811.951 2, 8 ‘>2.65: 

lOX 

2,877 

2.870.62 

100 

Farms producing mainly sugar beets: 
a) area under 50 hectares 

i- ! ‘ 1 

1 3.918.32^ 3-623.391 

92 

t 

3,908.751 3.927U 

\ ■ 

JOO 

b) area over 50 hectares 

' 3,166.50. 2,940.74; 


3-342.07! 3-255 44 

97 

Average . . . 

: 3,307.64’ 3, io(>.o9| 

94 \ 

1 

3,322.28|[3,246.74 

98 


Profit or loss ou total farm assets 


crowtis per hectare \ of gross return 

! ' 

T935'36 1936-37 1935'36 I 1936-57 


Inarms with an area of less tlian 50 hectfires 
operated mainly for stockbreeding:. . 
Farms producing mainly cereal crops: — 

a) area under 50 hectares 

b) area over 50 hectares 

Farms producing mainly sugar beets: 

a) area under 50 hectares 

h) area over 50 hectares . 

Average . . , 


176.18 

— 213.04 

— 6.51 ; - 

7-94 

228.53 

40.70 

110.45 

6.38 

~ 7-65 ! — 

Z.43 i -• 

3 59 
0.22 

294-93 
225.76 1 

: 18.39 i 

! — 86.63 

1 — 8.14 1 

|~ 7.68:- 

0.47 

2.66 

201.55 j 

— 75-54 : 

j 6.49 i 

2.33 


A ^ Crowns' per hectare. 

B Per 100 crowns of cost t>f production. 



Hungary, — The excellent harvests in 1936 and 1937 helped considerably 
to improve the general economic situation. From July, 1936, to January. 1938 
Up special difficulty was encountered in marketing the products. Marketing 
CPItditions in Hungary generally depend on the possibilities of export. The 
§|ttistics of the Institute of Economic Research show that the exports of agri- 
i^tural products rose from 31 1 million pengoes in 1935-36 to 394 million in 1936- 
1037 - The price index for agricultural products (1913 — 100), rose from 79 in 
ll^rch* 1936, to 80 in March, 1937. As will be seen from the following figures, 
llf gross return rose sharply in 1936-37 in cotnparison with costs of production, 
v f Th^ greatest increase in gross return was registered on the small farms; 
lllthough tnuch less pronounced, the increase was also considerable oh the large 
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Tabte 17 . — Cost of Production, Gross Return and Profit or Loss 
on total Farm Assets in Hungary in 1^35-36 and 1936-37* 
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1935-36 


1 1956*37 





1 Cost 



1 1 
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i of pro- 

Gross return 
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A 
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I M " 1 
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Small farms 



, j 281.52- 

254.68 

! 90 

I 279.19 i 3fi-95 

Xi2 

Medium-sized 

farms 


. , 239.5^ 

227.21 

I 93 

259.36 ^ 370.35 

104 

barge fanns 



. 251.02 

223.99 

Ii 9 

i 27T.O4 ; 272.31 

TOI 



Average . . 

. ' 265.29 

^ 4^-53 

i 

271.22 ■ 293 - 4.5 

loS 





Proflt or loss on 

total farm assets 





in pentioes per hectare 

% of ^jross return 




1933.36 

i 1936-37 

1 

1935-39 j 1936- 

37 

Small fanns 



26.84 

32.70 

--- 10.54 

10.05 

Medium-sized 

farms . 


. - 32.30 ; 

T0.99 

- 5.4 » : 

4.07 

I^arge farms 

.... 


. ‘ — 27.03 

1.27 

— 12.07 

0.47 



Average . . 

. ; 22. 

76 , 

22.23 

--- 9.38 

7 57 


A — Peiigocs per hectare. 

B Per 100 pen goes of cost of production. 


farms. Moreover, a clear idea of the improvement which took place in the con- 
dition of Hungarian fanners in 1936-37 may easily be obtained frotn observing 
the sharp rise in the balance of profit and loss on total farm assets. Prices of 
agricultural products were too low in 1935-36, while in 1936-37 they were so 
high that gross returns were greatly in excess of costs of production. 

Romania. — Diagram IV shows the principal results of accountancy for 
some 300 Romanian farms distributed throughout the whole territory. Although 
the number of farms is not sufficient to make the data completely representatiVje^ 
the farms selected by the Accountancy Office are arranged according to size atid 
give an idea of the position of the Romanian peasant during the two successive 
years under review ('). ? 

The farmers income and purchasing power improved as the result of gold 
harvests and of the generally satisfactor>’' prices due to the favourable conditi4h 
of markets. As the result of Government intervention estensive new outl^^li 

(9 Only the results for 1935-36 and 1936-37 are available for /taly and Palestine. Uotttov^i 
the nuntber of Italian tamia is too sinall to pennit averages to be used. 
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were found for Romanian wheat. From August, 1936, to July, 1937, Romania 
exported some 1,020,000 metric tons of wheat worth 5,300 million leis. In order 
to stop the fall in prices on the home market and to encourage exports, a mini- 
mum price of 4,200 leis per metric ton was fixed during the period under review, 
with an export bonus of 300 leis per metric ton. The cultivation of the soya 
bean has been increasing from year to year; the area sown to this crop was 20,411 
hectares in 1935, but rose to 58,037 in 1936 and to 102,000 in 1937. A series 
of measures was adopted to increase the areas sowm to cotton, flax and hemp. 
The Government subsidised stockbreeding syndicates and granted export bonuses 
to these syndicates and to other exporters on live stock shipj^ed, particularly 
to Eastern countries. 

Gross returns fell off in 1936-37 (see Diagram IV and Table 18), but farm 
expenses and costs of production declined to an even greater extent. The net 
return and the social income increased considerably, as did the balance of profit 
or loss on total farm assets. While in 1935-36 Romanian peasants obtained 12 
leis per 100 leis of costs of production, they obtained 143 in 1936-37. The balance 
of profit or loss on total farm assets improved by about 250 leis per hectare. 


Table t8. — Cost of Production, Cross Return, Profit or Loss on total Farm Assets 
in Romania in 1^35-36 and ig36-3y. 


1935-30 


1930 37 


Profit or loss on total farm.H 


Co«t j i COsAt 

of pro« ; Cross return ’ of pro- 
duction ! duetkm 


(iroKS return 


in Uitas 
per hectare 


In ' „ 

f>f gross recturii 


! I935*.3<> ' 1936-37 J935-36 19.0-37 


3.322 4 *^>9 ; 2,794 3,987 847 r,igs 20.31 20.02 


A Leis per hectare. 

B -- l*cr lof) leis oC cost of i>ix»ductiou. 


Italy. — ^ The index numbers of prices of products sold by farmers {1928 100) 

rose, from 55.8 in 1934 to 64.5 in 1935, 70.0 in 1936 and 82.8 in 1937, "bile 
the index numbers for the products purchased by farmers and for wages, 
showed, the following changes: 1934 — 71.6, 1935 — 73.8, 1936 -= 79.9 and 
1937 c=r 89.5. From these figures it will be seen that in 1934 the price index 
for agricultural products was 15.8 per cent, below that for agricultural requisites, 
while in 1937 the difference had declined to 6.7 per cent. 

The fact tliat the harvest was on the whole better than in 1935 when weather 
conditions were adverse, and that prices were higher, led to a considerable impro- 
vement in the conditions of agriculture in 1937. This is proved by the fact that 
fanners' arrears with the credit institutions tended to decline and had indeed 
been wiped out by the more experienced farmers. Judging from the results 
shown in a digest of the accounts of certain groups of farms made by the National 

♦ Ep. /n|L 
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Diagram IV. — Average gross returns and social income of farms in Romania, 
Italy and Palestine (Gross returns for 1935-36 = lOo). 
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Institute of Rural Economy which are, however, too few^ to be representative, 
T 936-37 was a less profitable year than 1935-36 (Diagram IV). Exception 
should be made for farms in the South of Italy, where arboriculture is of prime 
importance: here the gross return and social income both registered a considerable 
increase. A similar increase was observed in gross return and social income on 
farms in South Italy where the main crops consist of cereals and roots. The 
results obtained in the North and Centre of the country were less satisfactory 
in 1936-37 than in 1935-36: the gross returns fell, and farm ex])enses increased 
in relation to gross return. 

Table 19. — Gross return, social income and farm expenses in various groups 
of Italian farms in 1035-76 and igjO-jy. 


Farms mainly engaged hi crop production: 

North 

Centre 

South 

FarmvS nuiiuly engaged in the cultivation 
of fruit trees: 

North 
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South 
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! 
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Centre . . : j 
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’ A ' ■ l^ire per hectiirc. 
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A 
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j6 

: 
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95 

12 
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88 
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1 
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B 
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i 
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73 
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^93 
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79 
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14 
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86 
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26 
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74 

1,656 
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21 

1 .300 ; 

79 

3.082 

6S3 

; 22 

-i.399 : 
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It will be seen that farm expenses in. the North were higher in comparison 
with gross returns than in the Centre and, especially, in the South, and also that 
a sharp rise in gross returns on farms in the South where fruit-growing predom- 
inates, leads to a considerable increase in farm expenses. 

Palestine. — The figures for this country comprise the results obtained 
over a period of two years (1935 -36 and 1936-37), on 19 collective farms provid- 
ing work and food for 1773 adults and their children. All the work is done by 
members of the farm, the land belonging to the national Zionist fund, although 
a part of the ground has been granted in perpetuity to the farmers b^^ colonizing 
institutions; the remainder has been rented to them until their own land offers 
them a . satisfactory income. 

Gross returns increased by 18 per cent, from 1935-36 to 1936-37, but the 
net return fell off (Diagram IV). Farm expenses increased more than did gross 
returns; the cost of labour, for instance, was much higher in 1936-37 than in 
1935-36. Social income proved to be slightly lower in 1936-37 than in 1935-36. 
The price of agricultural products would have had to be twice as high in T936’*37 
as in 1935-36 to allow the gross return to cover costs of production: 


Table 20 . — Cost of Production, Gross Return and Profit or Loss on total Farm 
Assets on ig collective farms in Palestine in 7935-36 and 1936-37. 



i 935 - 3 <'> 


1036* 3 ^ 

. . .j 
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1 32.39 ^4 \ 

— 2,6t -- 0,33 ^ 
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A - 
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B = Per TOO pounds sterlitig of cost of production. 


Conclusions. 

From a glance at the diagrams the reader will have seen that social income 
represents the general increase in value achieved on a farm: he knows that it 
is obtained by deducting from the grovss return all farm expenses except wages 
and taxes, or, in other w^ords, working expenses. The following table illustrates 
the variations which have occurred in social income, expressed as a percentage 
of gross return, during the period 1935-36 to 1936-37, in each of the countries 
reviewed in these two articles. In order to facilitate a comparison of results 
groups of farms where the cultivation of cereals predominates have been selected 
in the case of France, Scotland and Italy, countries where data were lacking for 
the calculation of averages. For all other countries average figures have been 
used. 
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Table 21. — Social Irxome per 100 currency units of Gross Return 
in 1935 -3^ r 93 ^- 37 - 

Gross return per hectare . Social income 


1935*36 


Denmark, crowns ^>09 — 

Overijssel (Netherlands) florins , , 1:3 r — , 

Norway, cronms . . O39.10 

Sweden, crowns 397 ■ • 
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7« 
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52 

53 
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56 

5« 
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74 

73 
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44 
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Tahi.k 22. — Profit or Loss on total Form Assets per hectare and in percentage 
of dross Reinrn in / 9 .? 5 “j 6 and 2936-3^. 
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; 3.37 
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- i 
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(*) The hgures indudecl in the firet two columns, when preceded by a minus sign ( — ), indicate the amount 
lacking to pro%Hde normal interest pn the total capital invested; figures without a minus sign ( — ), indicate the 
amount in excess of normal interest. In the former case the coat of production has not been completely covered by 
gross return. (*) The figures included in the last two columns indicate the proportions iu which prices of agricultural 
products would require to have been increased or reduced to allow gross returns to covet cost of production exactly. 
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With the exception of Palestine, the social income represents more than 
half the gross return in each of these countries; in the Eastern European countries 
it represents two-thirds and sometimes even more (in Romania four-fifths) of 
the gross return. Calculated on a basis of gross return, social income remained 
stationary in Norway and Sweden, while it declined in Denmark and in Palestine, 
as well as in Italy on the farms in the North mainly engaged in the cultivation of 
cereals and roots; it increased to a greater or less extent in the other countries. 

Prices of agricultural products in Sweden, Hungary, Latvia, Romania, in 
the Soissonnais (Franco) and on the Scottish farms where cultivation and cattle 
and sheep breeding predominate, were high enough to allow for normal interest 
on capital invested in the farm and also to enable the gross returns to cover the 
costs of the producton. In all the countries, excepting Denmark, Sweden and 
Palestine, the increase in the price of agricultural products was greater in IQ35-36 
and 1936-37 than the increase in the price of agricultural requisites. 

J. Dkslarzes. 


CROP INSURANCE 

(Continued and concluded) 


Summary: Introduction . The purpose of this first part is to outline the difiiculties encoun- 
tered In the introduction of insurance which aims at co-s erinj< loss incurred from two 
or more forms of crop damage mentioned in the policy. — Early forms of crop insur- 
ance. The secoml part deals with early attempts to organize this form of insurance, 
which is of fairly recent date. — Recent institution The third part conUiins a stiniy 
of the various forms of this kind of i insurance in the different countries where it has 
already found practical application, namely, in Switzerhmd, (Greece, France, Hulgaria, 
the F. S.S. R , the United States of America and Japan. 

Recent Institutions. 

The following information concerning the organization of rec:entl>' created 
institutions presents man}^ points of interest. 

In Switzerland several cantons have organized joint crop insurance against 
loss from natural causes (^), 

A public insurance scheme was launched in the Canton of Nidvalden in 1920 
offering relief in the case of uninsurable loss due to natural causes affecting 
buildings, cultivated land and fruit trees. Damage to forest areas is only 
covered if the funds in hand amount to 300,000 francs. 

The risk of damage due to weight of snow was excluded in 1933. 

All landowners, corporations and common alpine lands are compelled to 
join the scheme. Relief funds are administered by the cantonal treasury Office 
and consist of annual subscriptions from cantonal landowners, a given percen- 


(9 laucsfi infonimtion epneeramg tlie orgauizalion of thhi branch of iasumnee in SwiUettand ha« 
been obtained from the important work by Lanz-Stauffkr and Kommkl, already quoted. 
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tage of the cantonal quota of the federal war tax, plus a given percentage of 
the annual net profits of the cantonal fire insurance Institute. 

Every person with juridical status who contributes to the relief fund 
(including therefore those who are not compelled to join in the scheme), is 
entitled to compensation from the fund. The percentage of damage for which 
compensation may be paid is fixed by law and varies according to the funds in 
hand. Moreover the total amount of damage for which compensation is x)aid 
may not exceed a certain percentage of the total fund; this percentage increases 
in proportion to the amount of money in hand. No coin])en.sation is paid for 
losses under 100 francs. 

A law was passed on April 26, 1936, altering and improving the organiza- 
tion of the relief scheme, one of the principal changes being the creation of a 
new source of revenue: 20 per cent, of the proceeds of the town w^ater rate. 
Another change enables the fund to he applied to certain works for the preven- 
tion of damage as well as to the actual compensation for loss incurred. 

Although the law does not mention insurance, this scheme has been consid- 
ered as offering a form of partial insurance, since a large part of its revenue 
consi.sts of payments from owners of real estate and sufferers are entitled to a 
uniform rate f)f compensation without regard to their financial situation. The 
fact that compensation is partial does not alter the nature of the payment made. 

A semi-govermental relief .scheme was launched on April 30, 1922, at 
Appenzell, Ausser Rhoden, ior owners suffering loss from uninsurable damage 
due to natural causes. Damage to the woods in the higher areas from the weight 
of snow and damage caused by frost and insects and harmful factors of a \x"ge- 
tal nature were not included in the compensation offered under the scheme. 
Crops already insured against loss from hail were of course not covered by this 
scheme. The scheme covered damage to buildings, soil and crops, and parti- 
cipation in it was compulsory for all private and public owners of real estate. 

The scheme was financed by fixed subscriptions in proportion to the 
current value of property. 

Compensation was fixed at not Icvss than 20 per cent, and not more than 
50 per cent, of the loss incurred. In practice compensation was paid for 'about 
35 per cent, of the loss, and on a niinimuni loss of 200 francs. 

Although the law does not mention insurance, the scheme was looked upon 
as a partial insurance for the same reasons as have already been given in the 
case of the scheme operating in the Canton of Nidvalden. 

Under the law of April 27, 1930 this organization was replaced by another 
which inherited its rights and obligations and which is administered free of 
charge by the cantonal Fire Insurance Institute. The purpose of this new 
organization is to insure buildings and the soil, as well as fruit trees, vines 
and market garden produce as .part of the soil, against the risk of loss from 
damage caused by wind, storms, floods and rising waters, landslips, soil sub- 
sidence, falling stones, avalanches. Earthquakes are not included in the insur- 
ance. Besides certain items which do not form part of crops, forest planta- 
tions are excluded from this branch of insurance but may be included 
if funds ate availabte. Membership of the scheme is compulsory for all 
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landowners in the canton, semi -governmental unions, corporations, communes 
and the State* 

The scheme's ordinary revenue consists of a fixed amount for every lOo francs 
of the soil's commercial vahie. Under the law of April 27, 1930, on the 
insurance of buildings, a contribution is made to the fund by the cantonal 
lire insurance institute amounting to one third of the difference between its 
yearly income and outlay. 

Compensation for damage caused to cultivated land and the crops mention- 
ed amounts to 50 per cent., starting from 100 francs, and, if the buildings 
have also suffered, the payment is divided between the two. 

An organization offering compensation for losses due to natural causes was 
founded in the canton of Orisons on January t8, 1925. This organization is 
managed by the cantonal financial administration and membership is compul- 
sory for all owners of real estate, except the Government, the communes and the 
railway and electric companies. 

At the outset the purpose of this scheme was to offer partial compensa- 
tion for iininsurable loss due to natural causes incurred by buildings and cult- 
ivated land. Later, in 1932, with the introduction of insurance of buildings 
against damage from natural causes, the organization gave up this branch of insur- 
ance, and while continuing to offer compensation for damage to cultivated laud, 
added damage to crops including fruit trees and forests. 

The resources of the organization consist of subscriptions from real estate 
owners, grants from the canton and from the cantonal fire insurance institute. This 
last was abolished in 1932 after the introduction of insurance for buildings 
against damage from natural causes. Compensation is j)aid to private indivi- 
duals only for loss exceeding 100 francs; the State, the communes and tlie rail- 
way and electric companies are not entitled to compensation, the percentage 
of which is fixed in proportion to the funds available. 

As in the case of the cantons of Nidvalden and Appenzell, although 
insurance is not mentioned, this institution U considered as offering partial 
insurance. 

During the preparatory work leading to the introduction in 1932 of insur- 
ance of buildings against loss due to damage from natural causes, the creation 
of an organization offering insurance against risk of damage to cultivated land 
and crops was also contemplated, but only the former institution was established 
under the law of March 6, 1932. 

The plans for handling insurance of cultivated land and crops made it com- 
pulsory for all tax-paying owners of cultivated land to insure themselves with 
the cantonal insurance organization against damage caused to cultivated laud 
and crops by flood and rising waters, landslips, falling stones, soil subsidence, 
storm, weight of snow and avalanches (hail risks were also originally included in 
the list). This organisation was to have been managed by the financial adminis- 
tration under the control of the State Council. 

The resourc es of the organization were to consist of yearly premium of 20 per 
thousiand of the fiscal value of cultivated land, including woods, alpine pasturages 
and ordinary grazing land in the canton. An annual grant of 30,000 franc# 
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from the cantonal Bank and grants from the Confederation, gifts, bequests and 
collections were also contemplated. 

Compensation was to be fixed in proportion to the resources of the scheme, 
and also in proportion to the financial status of the sufferers; it was to be not 
less than 20 per cent, of the loss sustained (except in the case of certain damage), 
and not more than 70 per cent, of this loss, while no compensation was to be 
given for the first 100 francos of damage sustained by each insured party. Go- 
vernment bodies, i. e,, the Confederation, the Cantons and the communes were 
not entitled to compensation. 

Under the terms of the law of November 13, 1927, a central organization for 
hail and frost insurance was founded in ('rfeece. This semi-governmental organiz- 
ation, controlled and supervised by the Mini.ster of Agriculture, conducts both 
optional insurance and reinsurance for local agricultural associations, mutual 
insurance institutes agricultural associations and unions and for hail and frost 
insurance institutes handling risks to vines, tobacco and other agricultural pro- 
ducts mentioned in a list drawn up by the organization. This organization has 
been tunpowered, after ratification hy the Minister of Agriculture, to underwrite 
insurance and reinsurance also against risk of other damage due to meteorolo- 
gical conditions. 

The initial capital of this organization consists of sums received in virtue of the 
Decree Taw of June 29, 1923, regarding the compensation payable to vine grow - 
ers suffering loss from bail and by the siirjdus of the State sulphur, copper sul- 
phate and “ peronosporin management. 

The sources of annual revenue of the organization, apart from tlie premiums 
paid in, consist of a charge on sultana exports, and on the amount of wine 
stored, consumed, transported or exported. 

In the event of the annual income being insufficient to cover compensation 
payments, the reserve capital may be drawn upon to the maximum of 50 per cent. 
No further use may be made of the reserve capital in the cotirse of the following 
years to pay off compensation claims unless the reserve has been made up 
to a sum at least e(|uivalent to the initial capital. In the event of the organ- 
ization's own resources being insufficient to make compensation payments even 
after drawing uy)on 50 per cent, of the reserve, the institution may borrow up to 
the amount of its requirements. 

Agricultural reinsurance associations or tlie special reinsurance companies 
may reinsure themselves with this organization under certain conditions, includ- 
ing the following: the purpose of their activity must be the insurance of vines, 
tobacco and other agricultural i)roducts against the risk of damage by hail; their 
members must insure the whole of their crop of the products mentioned, and the 
organization may not make compensation payments for damage amounting to 
less than 10 per cent, of the insured capital. The organization may grant 
reinsurance up to a maximum of 90 per cent, of the insured capital (’). 

In France, by a law promulgated on January^ 9, 1929, the Government 
organized reinsurance granted under the departmental .schemes insuring tobacco 


Arcolko: Mmihly Bulletin of AgriouUural Economics au 4 Sociology, April, 1938. 
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growers against damage by hail and oth^r adverse nieteoTological conditions^ 
placing this branch of insurance under the control of three guarantee organiza- 
tions: the ” caisse d6partementale the caisse du centime and the **c^isse 
autonome*' handling national defence bonds and the management of industrial 
tobacco farms. 

The caisses d(^partementales compensate growers for their losses, on 
condition that the total amount allotted, to each one plus the sum obtained on 
deliver}^ of the crop must not exceed So percent, of the estimated value of their ^ 
crop after deduction ('>f the expenses which the fanner would have incurred if 
His crop had not been damaged. 

In the case of the '' caisse du centime established by a law promulgated 
on April 21, 1932, this organization's share in the guarantee mentioned above 
is financed by a supplementary deduction from the price of all tobacco delivered 
fixed by the Minister of Finance, which must not exceed a certain limit established 
by law (initial basis: o centime 30; maximum 1 centime 30). 

The caisse autonome " handling national defence bonds and the business of 
industrial tobacco farms contributes under the twofold form of a guarantee subsidy 
and reimbursable loans. The guarantee subsidy supplied must in any cavSe be 
equal to that furnished by the “ caisse du centime " estimated on its initial 
basis. This figure represents the annual subsidy granted by the “ caisse auto- 
nome" for the formation of a common fund. This charge may however be 
increased up to the maximum limit fixed by the " caisse du centime ", The 
difference between the initial basic charge and the maximum charge constitutes 
a temporary charge used exchisively for the extinction of reimbursable loans- 
which will be described below. Besides the guarantee subsidy this organization 
may also contribute a supplementary guarantee in the form of non-interest bear- 
ing loans repayable within a maximum term of 15 3^ears. The total amount of 
loans not repaid may in no case exceed the amount of the yearly contribution 
specially earmarked for their repayment multiplied by 15 ('). 

Many efforts have been made in France to organize a system of protection 
against risk of damage from natural causes. 

We will not, however, describe these projects nor yet the discussions which 
preceded the promulgation on December 30, 1928, of the important financial 
law {^). Article 145 of this law provides for the establishment, as from 
January i, 1930, of a national scheme of insurance, reinsurance and pro- 
tection for the victims of agricultural disasters, compensating them for damage 
to their crops from hail, frost, flood and hurricane. This article also contemplated 
the drafting of a special law fixing the institute's sources of revenue and the con- 
ditions under which it would conduct business. 

A large number of suggestions and draft laws were deposited with the Chamber 
and the Senate concerning the organization of a national scheme with the above 
objectives. In order to guarantee the application of article 145 of the financial 
law promulgated in 1928, the Government itself deposited a draft law con- 


(9 1 ,A Paris, 1929, p. 57 an<l 675. 

(®) AiiOKN^ii^R: allocations pour domtn^es causes par les cateiit^s agricoles, Paris 1 935, p* 19. 
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cerning the organization of the national institute for damage to crops with 
the office of the Chamber of Deputies on December^ 19, 1929. 

In its meetings of March 12, 13 and 15, 1932, the Chamber of Deputies 
voted its approval of articles 55-^; and 55-j^ of the finance bill for the financial 
year 1933; among other things, these articles provided for the creation of a 
national public institute for reinsuring in the 2nd degree, the agricultural mutual 
societies governed by the law of July 4, 1900, and offering insurance against 
the risk of hail, spring frosts and mortality among livestock. The special 
subsidies assigned to these societies were proportionate to the subscriptions 
of the members when the subscription rate exceeded a certain figure established 
by order: medium term loans from the regional banks for agricultural credit 
were also contemplated for these benefit societies. Lastly the law provided for 
the creation of a caisse de solidarite'' in cases of damage to crops; this 
institution granted compensation to persons who had suffered loss from flood, 
hurricane and, on a temporary basis, to those whose crops had been damaged 
by hail and spring frosts before being insured. 

But the Finance Committee of the Senate substituted new articles dealing 
only with the encouragement of hail insurance, and the Senate finally adopted 
a project creating an institute offering relief for the damage contemplated in the 
financial law promulgated in I92<S. 

Later, the financial law passed in 1932 created a “ caisse de solidarite " 
for damage to crops: this institute grants allowances to persons who have suffered 
lo.ss of capital (U crops due to damage by frost, flood and hurricane. vSpecial regul- 
ations were drawn up for hail insurance. A temporary aiTangement was made, 
however, covering a five-year period, providing also for the payment by the 
'‘caisse de solidarite" of compensation to uninsured farmers who had suffered 
damage from hail. 

But the activities tending towards the creation of a crop insurance organiz- 
ation were not at an end. 

In 1937 the Ministry of Agriculture submitted a bill to the Chambers of 
Agriculture for consideration: this bill contem])laled the creation of a central 
organization for insurance against agricultural risks (‘). 

The bill wa.s not well received. Many of the Cliambers submitted object- 
ions and suggested the alternative of optional insurance for separate risks ('), 

The project is interesting, however, because it represents a nev\ attempt to 
solve the question of crop insurance against damage due to natural causes. 

The central institution contemplated in the bill in question would have organ- 
ized insurance and reinsurance against risk of damage incurred by farmers 
from hail, hurricane, flood and livevStock mortality (J. This organization was 
to have been a public institution enjoying civil status and financial independ- 
ence; the technical side of its administration was to have been under the control 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, the financial side under that of the Ministry of 


<9 Paris, June 13, 1937, l>* 8*37. 

p) Le Temps, Hay 14^ tg$8, 

( 3 ) V Argus, Jtttte 6,, 1937. 
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Finance. Provision bad been made for the establishment in each department 
of a departmental committee^ for crop damage whose duties were to have 
included the approval of the mutual societies offering insurance or reinsurance 
imder the conditions contemplated in the project itself and the creation or 
extension of the sphere of activity of the mutual societies offering instirance or 
reinsurance for crop damage; if necessary, these committees were also to submit 
proposals to the central institution concerning the establishment of departmental 
organizations ofFering insurance and reinsurance against risk of damage to crops. 
Every farmer who was not a member of a mutual society offering this type of 
insurance and approved by the departmental committee was to be compelled to 
join the departmental insurance institution created under tlie terms of the law. 

Subscriptions were to be lixed for each region or department and for eacli 
branch of risk to enable compensation to be paid up to a maximum of 50 per 
cent, of the loss incurred; Jo per cent, of the capital insured was not entitled to 
compensation. Subscriptions 'were to consist of two distinct elements. Firstly, 
a uniform rate throughout the wiiole territory to be exacted for tlie central instit- 
ute for crop damage; this rate was to be determined on a temporary basis ami 
adjusted at a later date. The funds forming this part of the subscrij>tion were 
to be obtained from the traffic dues on wdnes, a tax on fruit trees, another on 
cultivated area (not including vines, grazing land and fruit trees), and a tax on 
livestock; the revenue from the above taxes w^as to he applied to tlm brancli 
of insurance, covering vines, fruit trees, cereals and various other crops and 
also to that handling livestock mortality. The variable element was to he 
calculated on the basis of risk incurred in the various regions, and according to 
the kind of crop or form of stockbreeding; this part of the subscription was to 
be exacted for tlie mutual societies or departmental institutions. Tlie rate of 
the variable element was to be fixed for each department l:>y an order issued by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Finance on the proposal of tlie 
central institute. 

The reinsurance section was to underwrite surplus risks compulsorily recon- 
veyed by the reinsurance institutes. The quotas of reinsured risks and recon- 
veyed ])reiniums w’ere to be fixed every year for each branch by an order from 
the Ministries of Agriculture and Finance. 

The institute's funds were to be formed by tlie percentage of subscriptions 
reconveyed to the central institute by the reinsurance, mutual or departmental 
organizations and by the contributions to the uniform tax mentioned above. The 
last provision of the project stated that in the year following the promulgation 
of this law the existing contracts for hail and livestock mortality insurance were 
to be annulled regardless of all provisions to the contrary ('), 

Insurance in the U. S. S. R, is handled by the State, through a federal insur- 
ance organization called the Gosstrach. 

Insurance of crops against damage from natural causes is compulsory, but 
a form of complementary optional insurance was subsequently instituted {f). 


(q VAf^us an^i l.a Semaine, international insurance Journal, June 6, 1937, 
{••) RibnikOV. Ot'Jt rreichische Revue, November 2, 1936. 
lsU%\XV'i$^,, OcUcrrcichische Revue, Kebniaty 13, I93f). 
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Compulsory insurance, affects collective farms and primary co-operative 
organizations, as well as members of collective farms in respect of their indi- 
vidual allotments, and individual farmers. Farms which are subjc^ct to the 
individual agricultural tax and holdings of the third category of tax-payers and 
pers(:)ns withoiit electoral rights are excluded from insurance. The risks covered 
vary according to the type of farm and crops. 

We will only deal with crop insurance, and will not describe the forms affec- 
ting livestock and other agricultural property. 

. The following crops on collective farms and on holdings of primary co- 
o]>eratives are insured against flood and hail: plants grown on farms and garden 
and vineyard crops arc insured against hail; sowings of farm plants and garden 
and vineyard crops are insured only against risks of torrential rains, storm and 
fire; certain special crops and cro])s of industrial plants are insured against damage 
from natural causes, ])ests and plant diseases; flax and hemp crops are insured 
against drought; lastly, sowings of red cloVer are insured against drought and 
frost. 

The individual allotments belonging to members of collective farms and the 
farms operated by individual farmers are insured as follows: farm ])lants and 
garden and vnneyard crops are insured against haail, torrential rains and storm; 
cro])s of farm plants, not including vegetable gardens, and melons and berries in 
certain regions, but including vine^airds in certain other regions are insured against, 
damage by water (suffocation), frost, rot (due to cxccs.sive moisture) and flood; 
certain special and industrial crops are insured against damage from natural 
causes, ])ests and plant diseases; flax and hem]) crops are insured against drought; 
sowings of red clover are insured against drought and frost ('). 

The amount of the insurance varies in accordance with the region, the type 
of farm and the product insured, and is greatest in the case of collective farms 
and co-operative organizations; then follow the individaul allotments belonging 
to members of the collective farms and lastly the individual farms 

The premiums vary with the regions w^here the insured products are grown, 
the type of farm and the form of insurance. Minimum premiums are paid by the 
collective farms and cO“Oj)erative organizations; tliose paid for the indi\'idual 
allotments belotiging to members of collective farms are higher and maximum 
premiums are x^aid by holdings of individual farmers; those paid for insurance 
against risk of damage by hail, torrential rains, storms and fire are Iowxt than 
those for frost, water, flood and rot. 

Special tariffs are in oi>eration for special and industrial cro])s. 

Premiums for the insurance of spring and winter cro])s are calculated for 
each farm on the basis of the croj) plans and in the case of perennial crops on the 
basis of registered area at the time of insurance. Any area cultivated in excess 
of that fixed under the plan is exempt from payment of a premium. Compen- 
sation for loss is, however, made on the basis of actual area cultivated. 


(‘) Sobramie Zakonofi^ I Rasporiadjenm, No. 38, law of July 19, 19,^- 

(*) Fokkion AORict7LTUiU5, imited States Der»arttnent t>f Agriculture. Washington, vScpteiu 
1937, P* 44 ^^. 
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Southern hemp crops insured against damage from natural causes and the 
red clover seed crops insured against drought and frost are exempt from payment 
of a premium. 

Special cases enjoy certain advantageous conditions. In the case of non- 
insurable damage, for instance, insured persons are partially exempted from the 
])ayment of premiums due for existing insurance; the amount of this reduction 
is fixed in accordance with the gravity of the damage and the loss involved and 
also in proportion to the resources of the farm; in no case may this reduction 
exceed 90 per cent, of the premium to be reduced. 

Fifteen per cent, of the total amount of the premiums is earmarked for 
expenditure in campaigns against lire, flood and animal diseases as well as for insur- 
ance propaganda. Compensation is paid up to the full amount of damage suffered. 

In cases of partial damage, the amount of compensation paid for loss may 
not exceed the proportional part of the capital insured. 

No compensation is paid for losses due to the fault of collective farms, co- 
operative organizations, members of collective farms or owners of individual 
farms and clearly due tt) bad management, faulty measures fr)r the protection 
of the cultivated land, neglect of the regulations for the prevention of fire or gross 
negligence with fire or to any deliberate act ('). 

Supplementary optional insurance of buildings and livestock within certain 
limits was introduced by a law' promulgated on July 27, 1934, and was entrusted 
to the Gosstnich (J). This form of insurance was extended under the terms of a 
law dated September 17, 1935, to special and industral crops, to garden crops 
and vineyards and to crops of vegetables and melons belonging to collective 
farms and primary co-operative organizations. 

Optional insurance may be offered within the limits of the difference between 
the tariff fixed for compulsory insurance and the real total value of the crop 
calculated on the basis of prices fixed for deliveries, or else, in the case of crops 
for wdiich no delivery price is fixed, the value is calculated on the basis of 
current prices. 

The Finance Cominivssariat may fix premium rates for the various items covered 
by optional insurance lower than those ruling in the case of compuLsory insurance ( 

In Bulgaria the insurance department of the Central Co-ox>erative Bank 
in Sofia conducted hail insurance under a law' promulgated 011 December 2(), 
1919 and modified and completed by the law of March :io, 1925. This depart- 
ment w^as empowered to handle frost insurance as a complementary branch of 
hail insurance as from 1926, All crops may be covered by this insurance, ex- 
cept fruit trees and vegetables. The insurance also includes risk of damage from 
late spring and early autumn frosts. 

A'ines and nurseries of American vines may be insured from March 15; 
insurance of other crops begins on May i. (-♦), 


(*} SOJiUANIE ZaKONOFF 1 RASrOKlAJKNIt, X. 38, IttW of Jtllv J<), J934. 

(S') SoTtKANif: Zakonoff I Raspariajknii, N. 40, law of July 27, 1034. 

( 3 ) Sgbra.nik Zakonoff I Raspokiajknu, N. 51, law of September 17, 0^35. 

(“i) (. kntkaek cfx:>FJSRATivK OK KiafiARiE, iuHurauce section, Sofia, 1927, p, 7. 
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Under the terms of Title V of the Agricultural Adjustment A ct, voted by Con- 
gress on February l6, 1938, a Federal Crop Insurance Corporation was created in 
the United States of America; this Corporation was empowered, as from 1939, 
to insure wheat farmers against risk of loss of output due to drought; flood, hail, 
wind, winter damage, thunderbolt, cyclone, insect infestation, plant diseases 
and other cases of force majcure to be determined by the Board of Directors of 
the Corjmration under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture. This insur- 
ance does not of course cover loss due to the fault of the farmer or as the result 
of failure to reseed in areas and under circumstances where this is customary. 

The Corporation's capital has been fixed at 100 million dollars subscribed by 
the United States. Loss of capital may only be made good from the Corporation's 
operating profits. 

Insurance covers a proportion of the known or appraised average yield of 
wheat during a given base period on the insured farm; the proportion is fixed 
by the Board at an amount varying between 50 and 75 per cent, of the yield 
thus established. 

Premiums are payable in wheat or in its cash eijiiivaleut on the day of 
payment and are fixed by the Board on the basis of average losses of the wheat 
crop during a given period on the insured farm. 

Compensation is payable either in wheat or in c(|uivalent cash according to 
the rules drawn up by the Board. 

An important provision of the law empowers the h'ederal Crop Insurance 
Corporation to purchase, handle, provide storage facilities for, insure and sell 
wheat and to meet all the outlay involved by these operations. Certain restrictions 
have, however, been placed on these powers. On principle, the Corporation cannot 
purchase wheat in excess of a sum e<pial to the cash premiums paid in by the 
farmers, unless to replace wheat which has been sold to prevent its deterioration. 
The Coq>oration may only sell wheat in so far as this is necessary either to 
cover compensation payments or to prevent the deterioration of the grain (/). 

Crop insurance against risk of damage from natural causes was introduced in 
Japan by the law of April 2, 1938 and by the regulations for the application of 
said law, dated December 23, 1938. Agricultural associations established in 
towns, villages and hamlets were empowered under certain conditions and on a 
mutual basis to grant compensation for loss suffered by their members either in 
their crops or in the rents collected in kind. 

The associations handling operations on a mutual basis in this branch of 
insurance have been authorized to form crop insurance associations; this is also 
the Case for the primary silkworm breeding as.sociations which have launched 
analogous mutual schemes for sericulture. 

When necessary the competent Minister may order all persons with the 
requite qualifications for membership to form a crop insurance association. 
When these persons do not comply with the order, the Minister liimself drafts 


ckop iNStJJtANqE 


(9 Tbe applicatioii of the i>rogramij»e for wheat crop iasurance in and 1940 has been 
In a stjndy by iiC.; and H. Donoho, published recently in tite Inhrnaiional Bui- 

Intemational Institute of Agricuiture, 1940, No. i. 
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the regulations and adopts all the other measures necessary for the formation of 
the association. 

Crop insurance associations must form crop insurance federations to under- 
write reinsdrance in collaboration with the State. 

The following crops may be insured: irrigated rice, mulberry trees yielding 
leaves for silkworm breeding, barley, naked barley, wheat, oats and lastly rents 
in kind from lands sown to irrigated rice. These crops however are not all 
insured against the same risks. 

Rice is insured against wind, rain, drought, hail, diseases produced by the 
Bacillus oryzae due to wind and rain , the diseases produced by the Helminthospof ium 
Oryzae due to drought and scalding. Mulberry trees yielding leaves for silkwH)rm 
breeding are insured against damage caused by wdnd and water, drought, frost 
and hail. Barley, naked barley, wheat and oats are insured against damage 
caused by udnd and water, drought, hail, rain and moisture. 

Rents in kind on farm lands sown to irrigated rice are insured against the 
same damage as the rice crop grown on these lands. 

Members of a crop insurance association must operate the institution on a 
mutual basis for all the crops contemplated as a whole and under all circumstan- 
ces which involv^e mutual liability as indicated and which are covered by the 
insurance conducted by the crop insurance association itself concerned. 

The amount of the premiums to be paid by members is fixed by order, the 
State pa>nng part of the insurance premiums of the members. The amount of in- 
sured capital and the percentage not covered by insurance arc also fixed by order. 

The crop insurance association may reduce the amount of compensation 
paid if its funds are not sufficient to cover the full amount. 

Reinsurance premmms are fixed by imperial decree. 

The amount of capital reinsured with the federation of crop insurance assoc- 
iations is equal to a certain percentage of the sum insuretl as determined by 
imperial decree. The total amount reinsured by the State is sufficient to cover 
extraordinary risks within the limits ot the total amount of reinsurance carried 
by the federation in accordance with regulations issued by imperial decree (*). 

The State does not assume responsiblity for a quota of reinsurance, but 
only for that part of the insured capital necessary to cover extraordinary risks, 
while the insurance federations are responsible for normal damage {"). 

The law of 1938 provides for the imposition of penalties in cases wliere the 
members of a crop insurance association fail to carry out the necessrfry opera- 
tions of manuring and caring for their crops, or if they do not take the necess- 
ary measures for preventing damage to crops. In such cases members may 
lose the right to compensation either as a whole or in part according to regul- 
ations established by order. Penalties are also imposed if the member does 
not comply with the instructions is,sued by the insurance association for the 
prevention of damage. 

F. Arcoleo 

(q Textes 1939. Ittiematloiaial Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

Obamaschi, in Neumann* a ZeiUchrift, ^farch 22. 1929. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 

ITALY 

In the last Chronicle concerning Italy, published in the February, i<>40, number 
of this Bulletin, particular stress was laid, in connection with Italian economic con- 
ditions, on the general upw^ard trend of wholesale prices. During the intervening 
period this trend has continued without interruption. A whole series of causes, Tioth 
within and without the country has contributed to this movement in agriculture, 
industry and the various services. Among the reasons of an internal character, ' 
mention should be made of the measures adopted for the protection of agriculture 
and the development of production, together with those in favour of agricultural 
labourers (increased wages, social insurance, etc.), The external causes of this upwrard 
trend include the rise in the prices of raw^ materials; the increase in freight rates and 
maritime insurance; the export embargoes decreed by countries which, under normal 
conditions, export certain products and. lastly, the rise in the jirice of coal. 

Retail prices have also show’ii an upward movement, especially as regards tlie prin- 
cij)al articles of general consumption, and this has naturally affected the cost of living. 

As regards agriculture in particular, the following table, eompiled by the Italian 
Central Slati.stical Institute, shows index numbers of prices for proiiucts sold and 
arti('les purchased by farmers during a pericni of ten years. It is interesting to note 
the trend of agricultural prices, although figures are only available up to i<^38. 

From these figures it will be seen that the index numbers of prices of products 
sold by farmers declined by 40 per cent., during the period betw^eeu 1020 and 1934, 
while those of articles purchased declined by 27.8 per cent.; between 11^35 and 1938, 
on tlie other hand, the\' registered an increase of 41). 5 per cent, and 30.9 per cent, 
resjxjctively. It may therefore be conchided that the rise in the prices of proflucts 
sold by fanners is almost 20 per cent, more than the ruse in the prices of articles pur- 
chased by them. 

In order to neutralize to a certain extent the effects of the depression and to 
improve market conditions, a system was adopted by w’hich the prices particularly 
liable to fluctuations were made subject to periodic revision and the prices of cer- 
tain foodstuffs fixed for a given period. The basic idea of these measures is to 
establish equilibrium betw^eeu prices and w'ages b>' fixing the price of certain neces- 
saries. As regards agricultural pnxiucts, the Central Corporative Committee decided 
therefore to fix prices at the following maximum levels: (i) in the case of cattle the 
price was increased from 4,10 lire to 5 lire per kg. live weight on the primary market 
(prime beef with a yield of 52 per cent.); proportionate increases w^erc* authorized for 
other qualities; ( 2 ) in the case of pigs, the price w^as increased from 6.30 lire to 7,30 lire 
per kg. live weight on the primary market, with a further increase of 0.20 lire per kg. 
for special breeds; the price of milk for industrial purposes \vas raised from 84 to 
104 lire per quintal, while the price of milk for direct consumptioTi was raised propor- 
tiohately; (3) the increase in the price of bacon and lard was pi^:>ix)rtionate to that of 
pig meat; (4) in the case of cheese and butter the increase authorized was in pro- 
portion to that in the price of milk. 

The principle inspiring the price policy described above cousisws in keeping the 
authorized increases strictly within the limits indispensable to the progress of pro- 
duction, fiio that the consumer only carries the burden of the expense which production 
cannot reasonably shoulder. 


Index numbers of prices of products sold and articles purchased by farmers in Italy. 
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A$ sooti as at! abtionnal rise in the price of essential foodstuffs had been pre- 
vented, an attempt was made to adjUvSt the relations between the prices of various 
products, in order to avoid placing certain branches of production in a privileged 
position compared with others. A Committee for the co-ordination of home prices 
was accordingly set up in order to adjust the prices of various agricultural products 
and thus to insure balance on the market. 

Lastly, with a view to maintaining a balance between prices and wages, an increase 
was made in the latter. Increases varying from 12 to 15 per cent,, according to the 
several categories, were therefore authorized on all wages paid to agricultural lal)our. 

Policy affecting agricultural production and marketing. 

Pooling of agricultural products. — The pooling and collective sale of prodxicts, 
with a view to ensuring that farmers obtain steady and reniimerative prices, now 
applies to 14 different products in Italy. 

During the 1930-40 season producers received 9,553 million lire for products pooled 
up lo and including March 31, 1940. These included wheat, maize, bran, rough rice, 
olive oil. wool, silk cocoons, hemp, cotton, saffron, essence of bergamot and manna. 

The total amount legally retained for the operation of the pools came to 532 mil- 
lion lire, 205 millions representing interests on the sums advanced by the financing 
institutions; 42 millions for equipment and 285 millions for operating expenses. The 
latttT represent 2,98 per cent, of the amoimt received by the producers and include 
warehousing, conservation, insurance of the products and general expenses for manage- 
ment. For instance, in the 1936*37 and 1937-38 vseasons the financing of the wheat 
pool involved advances respectively of 2,667,387,000 and 3,784,121,000 lire paid on 
wheat delivered to the pooling organizations. 

The cereal market. — During a recent meeting the Cereal Corporation decided 
to adopt every possible measure to bring the wheat output up to 90 million quintals 
as quickly as posjiible. During the period from 1937 to 1939 the average annual 
output has been 80 million quintals. The problem of drafting a self-sufficiency pro- 
gramme for the cultivation of pulse was tlien discussed. The average output of these 
crops for the period 1936-38 was approximately 9.5 milion (piintals, obtained from an 
area of 1.4 million hectares. As this output is insufficient, the Corporation has recog- 
nised the need to guarantee a remunerative price for the.se products in order to 
encoiiragt^ increased production. 

Compulsory pooling of oats was instituted by the Act of July 1 2, 1940, No. 1171 (*). 
and includes both home-grown and imj.Kjrted oats. An advaiu'e of 135 lire per quintal is 
made on the delivery of this product to the pooling organizations. 

Subsidies for the construction of silos and warehouses for cereals and other agricul- 
tural products. — The policy adopted in Italy for the protection of the agricultural 
markets presuppe^s the existence of various installations for preserving and handling 
the products whose sale is effected gradually. Since the cost of building these estab- 
lishments is high, their construction is often beyond the means of private enterprise 
and it has been found that State aid is indispensable. The first law contemplating 
assistance in tlie construction and equipment of silos and warehouses for cereaks was 
on May 3Q> 1932 (No. 720). This law authorized the Minister of Agriculture 
to i^ant ’subsidies to interested parties amounting to 25 per cent, of the estimated 
cost; in cases ^ere it was found necessary to have recourse to credit, a contribution 



QmuiUi VfUiak del kegno ditalutf No. 199, August 1940. 
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towards the payment of interests on 50 per cent, of the estimated outlay was also 
authorized to the extent of 2.3 per cent, per annum for a period not exceeding 25 years. 
The sum of 2 million lire per annum appropriated for thispur|JOse for the next 25 years 
was raised to 3 millions in r<)33 and to 4 millions in 1935. steady progress of 

these constructions, however, especially as a result of the measures adopted in coii' 
nection with compulsory pooling of wheat, rendered necessary a furtlaer increase in 
this fund, as contemplated in law No. 325, April 8, 1940 (‘). The appropriation now 
amotmts to 4 million lire per annum for 25 years allotted to subsidies for the construc- 
tion of silos arid warehouses for the storage of cereals, plus one million per annum 
for thirty years to sub.sidise the erection of fodder silos and warehouses and the pur- 
chase of equipment for preserving fruit and vegetables and handling them at the farm. 

The cattle nuirket. — Several measures have been adopted in Italy during the past 
few years in order to eliminate the shortage of home-produced meals and fats. In tlie 
first place remunerative prices have been guaranteed to producers mainly through 
the organization and control of the principal cattle markets and by the iiLstallation 
of refrigerating ixlant for the preservation of quantities of meat temporarily in exc^ess 
of demand. This form of storage has been facilitated by the establishment of slaugh- 
terhouses equipped wdth refrigerating plant in the largest livestock pro<lucing areas. 
lm|>orts and sales of foreign livestock and meats within the coimtry have also Ijeen 
organized and regulated. The chief cause of the wshortage mentioned above dej^ends, 
however, on the insufficiency of fodder and the extreme instability in its production. 
Although the yield is high in Northern Italy, rising to as much as 100 quintals per 
hectare in the case of hay, very small quantities are produced in the .south and 011 the 
Islands. Natural iueadow\s in these regions only yield from 5 to 6 quintals of ha>' 
per hectare. This explains the wide fluctuations ob.served in the number of head of 
livestock; for instance, the number of cattle per square kilometer of fanu land \ urics 
from 64 and 37 head in I,,ombardy and Bniilia to 10, 8 and 7 head in vSardjnia. Ca- 
labria and Sicily respectively. 

Consequently, when remimerative prices have been assured for cattle, it became 
necessary to incre.ase the .supplies of feeding stuffs. Besides the executiem of iinportimt 
irrigation schemes for the more intensive cultivation of fodder crops, which will be 
discussed below^, plans are now in course, therefore, for the gradual conversion of a 
large area of permanent meadows and pastures (occupying over 3,300,000 hectares), 
into artificial meadows, as well as for the improvement of mountain grazing. 

At the same time, in those areas where livestock is most plentiful, special efforts 
are to be made for the improvement of breeds of animals in order to obtain better 
yields in meat, fats, milk and wool. A sum of 300 million lire has been appropriated 
for this purpose, distributed over a peruxl of ten years (law No. 627, May 27, 1940) (^). 
One half of the annual quota of 30 millions will be used for the encouragement of 
stockbreeding, and the remainder for developing the cultivation of fodder crops. 

Textile market, — Pooling and collective sales of products have been adopted on 
the textile market for hemp, wool, silkworm cocoons and cotton . The organization of 
pooling was modified by the law No. 335, April 8, 1940(3). Aniong the changes 
introduced is the recognition of the right of the person delivering the wool to receive 
immediately 93 per cent, of the assessed price of the prexiuct; the remaining 5 per 
cent, is paid into a reserve fund to cover possible losses to the management; when 
accounts are closed any balance remaining in this fund will be distributed among the 


(9 Oazzetta Vfflciale del Regno dTtalia, No. 107, May 7, 1940. — {») GazzeUa U^ciale del Reghe 
d'JtaUa, No. 14S, June 25, i<)4«^ — (9 Oazzetta Ufficiaie del Regno dTtedia, No, n, May 14, X()4p, 
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I>ervSons who <Ielivered the wool in proportion to the value of the wool delivered. The 
price of wool (first quality Apulian), was raised to 35.30 lire per kg. for the 1940 season. 

In order to stimulate production of silkworm coccx)ns the price for the 1940 season 
has V)een fixed at 15 lire per kg. of fresh cocoons; the price of first grade home-grown 
cotton has been raised from 15.95 to n lire per kg. 

The nunrber of firms engaged hi the Italian textile industry at the end of 193S 
was 6,J75 with 627,343 branch organizations. 

Altoghetlier 261 million kilogrammes of textile fibres were produced in Italy in 
1938: the fibres, supplied partly from home production and partly from imports and 
totalling 373 million kilogrammes, were all absorbed by indu.stry during the same 
year. Of this quantity 251 million kilogrammes, were ust^d for the jiroduction of 
manufactured goods for consumption within the country, while 122 million kilogrammes 
were used for the manufacture of goods for export. 

The textile fibres produced in Italy in 1938 were distributed among the various 
categories as follows; 


a) animal fibres, 
wool .... 
silk .... 
h) vegetal fibres: 
fiax .... 
heni]) . . . 
cotton . . . 

< ) artificial fibres: 
rayou yam . 
rayon .staple 
lanital . . . 
sundry waste 


u. 375.000 kg. 

1 .980.000 >> 

3.800.000 kg. 
108, 600, or >o " 

<>,500,000 )• 

4. 5 ><>96. 100 kg. 
75,081,500 »« 

1.685.000 > 

3,J5I.4(;k) 


'I luj following table .shows the 

trade balance 

of the jirincipal textile 

‘ fibres and 

their products for 0)38. in millions of lire: 




Silk 

Hem]), llax. 
jute 

C.(>tton 

Wftol 

Artitidul 

iihre.' 

Imports 48,553 

Exports 307.845 

* 34 .'\V' 

374'^*57 

903, 1. 7 1 

1 ,01 3 , (>30 

502,470 ( 

4 <i 7 , 58 o 

’) 309,450 

808, (jr 7 

Active 2 5 <>. 2<)2 

Passive 

24^),62I 

1 10,479 

4, <890 

499,461 


'the total foreign trade in fibres and textile products during the year under review 
amounts to 3,242,37(),ouo lire for exports and 1,927,864,000 lire for imports, with, an 
active balance of 1,314,515,000 lire. 

Regulation of supply and demand. — In order to combat miV individualistic 
abust^s or any speculative manoeuvres which might occur under prcvSent conditions and 
hamper the regular operation of the market>s, tw^o sc^rvices have been created (decree 
law No. 2222, December 18, 1939 ('*)), one for the .supply and the other for the < list rib 
ution of foodstuffs. The fpnner ha.s its headquarters at the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forests and its ttisk is to register the quantities of foodstuffs existing in the 
country, purchase and if necessary requisition foods, livestock and fodder, fix the 
percentage of merchandise which may be exported, etc. The latter service, with 
headquarters at the Ministiy of Corporations, regulates consumption according to 
the requirementvS of the country and the available .stocks of hotne-growm and importeii 
products. This service will also control the distribution of wheat, flour, oils and fats, 


(') Jlieiudiag cellulofje. — (*) Gazzdla Vftcialc del Repto d’ Italia, No. 78, April 2, 1940. 
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sugar, wool, cotton, hides, etc. among the respective industries. Lastly, it will keep 
a clase watch on prices. 

. New irrigation schemes. - Irrigation is one of the various measures adopted in 
the course of integral land reclamation which have proved most efficacious in inten- 
sifying the cultivation of crops and in increasing the yield. In certain areas irrigation 
has leti to the folloi^dng increases in the gross yield in lire per hectare: right Sele: 
5,6x8 lire; plains of Catania: 3,227 lire; plains of Pisa; 2.671 lire; Lomellina: 2,380 lire; 
Brescian plains: ^,0.44 lire. But the need for irrigation is felt in Italy especially as 
regards fodder cropvS. which are intended, through an increase in the number of head of 
livestock, to supply the greater part of the meat and fats required to feed the nation. 

The irrigated area has increased in Italy from 1,4.40,000 hectares in 1030, to 
2,025,030 hectares in 1938. 

A new impulse has recently been given to irrigation schemes. The regulation 
of the waters of the Lakes Maggiore. Como and (rarda will place some 200 (‘iibic metres 
of water per second at the disposal of agriculture in the plain of the River Po. 

TTnder law No. 1002, June 22, 1939, the sum of one thousand million lire was 
appropriated on the State budget for subsidivsing irrigation works for a total v^alue of 
over 1 ,500 million lire: it will thus be possible to irrigate a new area of over 500,000 
hectares. Out of the above .sum, 200 million lire will be use<l to subsidise new rural 
water supplies. 

The most important sc'hetiie contemplated is the (‘onstruction of a canal, 184 km. in 
length, to distribute water throughout the whole dry region of Phniliaand Romagna; when 
this scheme is complete 325,000 hectares of land will be supplied with abundant water ( . 

A revision of the (|uantities of water supplied has also been arranged; superfluous 
water will be taken from areas ^vith I'edundant supply for distribution to areas w here* 
water is scarce. G. Ct)STAXZ(). 

BIBLIOGRAPLY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS 


O’Doxovan, John, 7'he economic history of live stock in f reland. Cork University 
Pre.ss, Ivducational Co. of Ireland I,td, Dublin. 

^This book deals in great details witli the history, the present situation and the 
future policy of animal husbandry in Ireland. The first part of the l)ook is con- 
cerned with the many vicissitudes of the economic history of Irish agricullure, wliich 
has always been directed, since its most ancient times, towards animal ]>roduction 
and the export of animal products to Great Britain. This part of the book presents 
considerable interest and aljounds in references to sources relating to the history 
of agriculture. 

Referring to the pre.sent condition of aitimal husbandry, the A. poiiits out that 
it accoimts for more than 70 per cent, of the total income derived from agriculture 
in Ireland. The A. examines the objections fremiently raised agauLSt the too exclusive 
character of Irish agriculture and finds that tliev are not well founded. He puts 
forward some evidence in .support of his contention. 

The present tendency of cattle breeding aims at a combined output of meat and* 
milk, the two representing roughly equal shares in the total value of productioxi, 
Measures taken for the improvement of the fattening qualities must, therefore, for 
economic reasons, go hand-indiand with those aiming at the increase of the yield of: 
xnilk. Only this wiU enable animal ])roduction in Ireland to compete with "that Of 
other coimtries on the Briti.sli market. 


(9 Cf. Iht; Icugth (>} other irripatimi canals in Italy: I«anza caiml, 15 km,; Brentelladi Pederobha, 
coming from the Piavc. 28 km.; De Pretis, from the Dora Haltca, 30 km.; I^cdra Taglimuento, 45 km.; 
Xuvjglio d'lvrca. from the Dora Baltc.u, 50 km.; Miizza, from the Hiver Adda, 55 km,; ViUoresi. from 
the Ticino, 75 km.; Cavour, burn the I'o, 80 km. 
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The A. also lays stress upon the remarkable stability of live cattle exports to 
Great Britain, which has lasted almost a century, whereas all the former competing 
countries — the TTnited States of America, Canada. Atgentine and the Netherlands — 
have been comijelled for various reasons to discontinue their exports. 

The future prospects of fat cattle exports are not so good, as they are unfavour- 
ably affected, on the one hand, by the low prices current on the Briti.sh market 
during the season when cattle is brought back from grazing in autumn, and on the 
other hand by the scarcity and the excessively high prices of concentrated fodder. 

The export of dairy produce, at present very small, could be increased, according 
to the A. opinion, but this would require a more extensive organisation of dairies, 
and particmarly of creameries. The same applies to the export of bacon, which 
depends upon the provision of better equipped bacon factories. 

lit his conclucling remarks O’Donovan expresse.s the opinion that any future 
intensification of Irivsh agriculture would involve a fundamental revision of the existing 
system of cultivation, wdth a view to increasing the production of fodder, 'fhe 
intensification of production would necessitate, among other measures, the wider 
inclusion of fodder roots in the rotation and the use of wheat for feeding purposes!.* 

J. z, 

SCHNKIDHR, Kurt. Deuischlands CiemUseversorgn>i^ mil Kopjkohl amd SaueykmuL 
Berlin, Verl. fiir Sozialpolitik. Wirtschaft und wStatistik, 1030, 454 S. RM. 16. 

iTlie consumption of cabbage*, either in form of Sauerkraut or a.s gretm vegetable 
is a very important factor in the foo<l economy of the Cierman people. It is therefore 
not astonishing that special studies are devoted lately not only to the conditions of 
prodiK'tion in this j)articular field of horticulture, but to the organisation of the market 
as W’ell (*), In view^ of the far-reaching reorientation of prtKluction caused by the 
present tendency to'wards self -sufficiency, a-s w’cll as of the structural changes in the 
conditions of the market, due to the marketing regulations, a monograph like Dr. Kurt 
Schneider’s book deserves all our attention. The essential i>art of the monograph 
is bastxl on a great wealth of statistical material. The A. has not only availed him- 
self of the (icriTum official stati.stical data on horticulture, in vrhich con-siderablc 
progress has been made during the last years, l>ut he made ust\ primarily, of original 
data couceniing (rcrmaxi-Dutch and German- Italian transit of merchandise on border 
stations, further, of statistic'al material 011 transport of <'abbage on German railways 
for . the home market, data referring to the cabbage supply of Berlin and other material 
regarding cousuniption and prices. Thus, from the material obtained emerges a very' 
complete record of the production and marketing of cabbage in ('fcrmany. The text 
is illustrated with carefully drawui-up statistical tables and numerous cartograms and 
diagrams, and it may he said that this book may stand as a model of a specialized 
scientific study on market organisation. Thcstre.ss laid on the geographical conditions 
of cabbage production and traus|x)rt should also -supply the agricultural geographer 
with much instructi\'e infonnation. The student of business fluctuations will find 
ample material on the movement of cabbage prices, and the person I'onoemed with 
commercial policy may find detailed information on the diminution of the formerly 
large cabbage imports from the Netherlands and Italy. Moreover, the book is not 
concerned wfith cabbage proper alone, but also contains information on cauliflow^er, 
red cabbage and Savoy-cabbage. In a sj^ecial chajiter devoted to the industrial 
tnuisformatioii of white cabbage and the Sanerkraiit-imiUvStry detailed infonnation 
is given on the problems of the localisation and of the business organisation of this 
industry. In tlie final chapters a thorough account is given erf the influence exercised 
by the Vreatioii of the ’’ Reichsu^lhrstand ” and the introdiu'tion of marketing regula- 
tions on the cabbage market, as wa^ll as of the incorporation of cabbage and Sauerkraut - 
industry into the system of food economy* controlled by* the State. 

The very deaf presentation of such a vast material deserves -special comment, 
because the dififlculties of collecting and analysing statistical infonnation are far greater 
wfith regard to the production and commerce of vegetables than with regard to the 
major agricultural crops. In this particular case of cabbage production we must, for 
example, distinguish 1 x*tween -small garden production for family consiiniption, com- 


(q other Judies of thi-s t>7>er MivNCJc, Werner, b^r^eugung iukJ Al>,siiti vtm U’eisskohl hi Deni- 
Kdnigsberg, 1932. 2or p. — OhnESorok, Mdnharcl. Kopfkobl, Atibau und Maikt. Berlin 
Patey, 1934. Si p. (Ber. n. I^ndw., 101 SonderUeft). 
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mercial Ixorticulture j^roper, cultivation of cabbage by tlie small farmer, not intended 
essentially for the market, and, at lOvSt, large-scale production of lield vegetables. 
No less intricate ate the conditions of the market and marketing, the new organisation 
of which by the “ ReiclisnAhrstand ” is certainly the, outcome of an imperative neces- 
sity. A bibliography and a table of contents would have been a desirable addition 
and would have increased the usefulness of the book], S. v. F. 


NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
for the third quarter of 1940 (♦). 

Albania...; rivista mensile di politica, economia, scienze e lettere. Roma, v. i 
(1040)-, mens, L. 100 hit.; L. 200 4 tr. [Second title in Albanian: Shquipni.] 
[Text or vSummaries occa.sionally in Albanian], 

Bahia niral; orgam da economia bahiana. Bahia, v. 5 (1938) , mens. 258000 int.; 
308000 etr. 

Bkstemmiclskr av Admiriistrasjonsr 4 det. Oslo, 1940- , irr. [Formerly: Norsk lov- 
tidende], 

Bolktin bibliograiico. Buenos Aires, Biblioteca, Direccion de propaganda y publi- 
cacioiies. 1936- , mens, (Republica Argentina. Ministerio de agricultura de la 
Nacioii). 

Boletin tabacalcro internacional. [Habana], v. 4 {1939)-, mens. (Comisioii iiacioiial 
de propaganda y defensa del tabaco habano. Departamento de estadi'stica). 
[Mimeographed 1 . 

Bu/CSIL. Inspetoria federal de obras contra as secas. Boletim..,. Rio de Janeiro, 
v, 10 (1938)-, trim. (Ministerio da via^ao e obras pdblicas). 

International l)ulletin of agricultural law'. Rome, v. 1 (1940)-, irr. Lit. 45 hit.: 
^2.35 etr. (International Institute of Agriculture). 

Ogorul romanevSc; organ saptamanal de propaganda .^i popularizare agricola. 
Bucuresti, Ministerul agricultnrii domenildr, v. i (1939)-, hebd. [Ruma- 
nian laiidj. 

Ostsee-Zeitung. Tallin. Tallinna kirjastus-hhisus, v. i (1. VI. 1940)-, q. Ls. 33.60 
int.; RM. 24. — 6tr. 

Planters gazette and annual; dedicated to the cause of planter.s and planting in 
India. Calcutta, v. i (1939)-, mens. Rs. 6/~ int.; 158. etr. 

Re VISTA mexioaiia de sociologia; publicacidn del Institute de investigaciones so- 
ciale.s de la Umver.sidad nacional. Mexico, v 1(1939)-, bimestr. $1.00 le ii^. 

Rio de Janeiro. Instituto do aguear e do alcool. Boletim... Rio de Janeiro, v. 1 
(1938)-, bimeris. (Seegao de estatistica do lustituto do agiicar e do alcool). 

RivisTa bancaria delle a-ssicurazioni e dei servizi tributari. Confederaziorie fascista 
delle aziende del credito e della assicurazione. Roma, v. 21 (1940)-, merts. 
L. 50 int.; L. too etr. [Formerly: Rivista bancaria - Minerva bancaria] . 

Supplkmento statistico ai Nuovi problemi di politica, storia ed economia edito 
a cura delle Univer.sita di Padova, Palermo e Ferrara. Ferrara, v. i (19^5)-, 
4 fois p. a. (previous to 1938 irr.). L 50 int.; L- 75 ^tr. 

Tierras y aguas; 6rgano de los Departamentos de tiertas y aguas. [Bogotd], Minis- 
terio de la economia nacional, v. 2 (1939)-^, mens. 


{♦) List nf abbmdulions : bihebd. (biwcfekly); bimcu5. {twice monthly): bimestr, {every two nionth»); 
d6c. {every ten day.s); to. {foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); Int. (home price); irr. (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); no. (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (se* 
ties); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. — Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in 
the title of the revuw.- 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OP 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE EUROPEAN LAND SYSTEMS 
AND THEIR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 


Contents; Introduction. The importance of the land system in the social organization. - 
I. Transformation of the land system for the purpose of encouraging the creation of small 
peasant farms, i . Agricultural property and the farm holding. Difference between 
the two notions from the economic and social points of view. Examination of the statist- 
ical inquiries on agricultural landowner.ship carried out in different countries. 2. Large 
and small farms in economic theory and in agricultural practice. 3. Changes in the agrarian 
structure of the countries of Western Europe. (General observations. Land settlement 
in England and Wales, Set »t land. Ireland, France, (Germany, Italy. 4. Development 
of small peasant ownership in the countries of Northern Eurojie and in Switzerland. 5. The 
countries of agrarian reform, b. Tenant farming in European agriculture. 7. Compa- 
rison of the agrarian structure of the countries of Western Europe. 


Introduction. 

The land system is undoubtedly one of the most characteristic aspects of 
the progress of social life. The way in which colonization developed at the out- 
set, whether in the form of villages with the land broken up into scattered strips 
(Gewanndorfer) , as in the German colonies, or in villages closely resembling 
towns, such as those which grew up in the course of Roman settlement, where 
the stone houses were built side by side in rectangles measuring two hundred 
juggera, or again, in the case of the Slav colonies, where the villages were built 
in circles, each farm being surrounded by its own property consisting of a single 
unbroken piece of land; the farming methods adopted; the system of succession 
laws for landed property, etc.; such are the factors which torm the basis of the 
juridical and economic conditions and determine the social policy of a given 
historical period, 

In the following pages a study will be made of the general principles govern- 
ing the agrarian structure in Europe, or, in other words, of the foundation on 
which the distribution of farms ultimately depends; the main juridical t5^pes 
of farm tenure will be examined, together with the most important measures 
adopted in the field of agrarian policy concerning the creation and conservation 
of farms; agricultural succession laws now in force will also be studied, together 
with the economic and social effects of the different land systems, etc. 

In 1939 the International Institute of Agriculture published a special Report 
on European land systems for presentation to the projected European Conference 
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on Rural Life ('). In this Report, however, the subject was dealt with from a 
standpoint slightly different from that adopted in the present study. In that 
Report Etirope was divided into three main zones: 

(1) The land settlement zone, in which the land systems have been develop- 
ing by w^ay of gradual evolution: Western and Northern European countries. 

( 2 ) The zone of agrarian collectivism introduced by revolutionary means: 
Union of Soviet vSocialist Republics. 

( 3 ) The zone of agrarian reform: all Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries. Owing to their geographic situation and land systems, these countries 
occupy an intermediate position between the first two categories. 

An attempt was thus made to establish a kind of economic geography for 
the various forms of agrarian organizations in Europe and to group them systemat- 
ically. 

Without overlooking these fundamental principles, an analysis has been 
made in the present work of the changes wdiich ha\'e occurred in European land 
systems on the basis of the various juridical, economic and social criteria, which, 
when synthetized, reveal the outstanding features of the agricultural constitution 
of contemporary Europe. 

The following study is divided into three parts: I. Formation of small 
holdings; 11. Conservation of small holdings and III. Economic and social con- 
sequences of a given land tenure system. 

I. — Transformation of the land system 
for the purpose of encouraging the formation of small peasant farms. 

I. — Agricultural property and the farm holding. 

When analysing the agricultural structure of Europe a clear distinction 
must be made betw^een the idea of agricultural property and that of farm holding. 
A study of the ownership of land applies chiefl\^ to the economic and social aspect 
of the problem: it indicates the w^ay in which the land is distributed among the 
various social classes, showing wdiether it is widely distributed or whether it is. 
concentrated in the hands of a few large landowners. 

On the other hand, in speaking of the distribution of farm holdings, it is 
rather the economic and technical aspect of the agricultural organization which 
is being considered; a relation is established between man and the land, the farmer 
having rights only in the product of his labour, while the soil itself, as a means 
of production in the agricultural process, and the income therefrom, belong to 
the landowner. 

A confusion of these two terms, which are certainly not synonymous, wdll 
suffice to distort the nature and the very essence of the jjigrarian structure in a 
given country. 


(^} “ The European Land Tenure System ”, in the volume: Documentation tor the European 
Conference on Rukal IvIFe. international Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1939. 
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In spite of the importance of this question, and although the distribution 
of the soil has a decisive influence on the economic and social policy of every 
cotintry, it is nevertheless true that the information available on this subject 
is very incomplete. Agricultural censuses undertaken in the various countries 
offer very valuable information on the situation of farms and on the manner in 
which they are distributed among the rural population. Wherever farming owner- 
ship largely predominates, as is the case, for in.stance, in Ireland, Denmark, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and in some Eastern European coun- 
tries where agrarian reforms have been carried out, the distribution of farms 
tends increasingly to assimilate the distribution of landed property. In no case, 
however, are they exactly similar. 

The essential difference between the statistics of farms and those of landed 
})roperty is due to the fact that the former are based on the individual farm, 
while the latter consider the subject from the standpoint of the landlord as an 
individual. 

Official statistics of landed property are almost non-existent. In England, 
the t)nly census of this kind was taken in 1873. It is known as the Neu^ Domesday 
Book and was published under the title of RettAvn of Owners of Land in England 
and Wales, The intention was to obtain exact information concerning the 
number of landowners, which, since 1816, had been estimated at some thirty thou- 
sand. The census showed that in 1873 there were in England and Wale.^^ 973.836 
landowners. 

In 1870, almost simultaneously with the above census of landed property, 
it was found that the total number of farms in England and Wales was 449,547, 
or roughly 50 per cent less than the number of landownens. From this it may 
be presumed that some of the landowners must have been registered twice, or 
that in many cases a single farm belonged to two or more landowmers. 

However this may be, this census did not contribute much tow^ards an exact 
knowledge of the distribution of landed property in England between 1870 and 
i88(\ i. e., during the great agricultural crisis in luirope. 

As regards official statistics concerning landed propert3^ France is in no 
better position than most of the other European countries. Here the first appor- 
tionement of land quotas, i, e, of the shares of the land tax which the landowniers 
had to pay to their communes, was carried out as early a.s 1816, and the first set 
of agricultural statistics was compiled in 1840. Agricultural censuses were again 
taken in 1852, 1862, 1882 and 1892. The last was taken in 1929. Each of these 
censuses was however made according to different .standards and, moreover, the^" 
all considered as unit the farmer as distinguisJied from the landow ner. 

No comparison can therefore be made between these censuses, especially as 
regards landed property. The 1892 census, for instance, the last but one to be 
made, puts the number of farms at 5,702,732. According to the system adopted 
in this particular census, this figure should coincide with that of landowners. As 
a matter of fact, however, according to the population census taken at the same 
time, the number of landownens is considerably lower, namely 4,193,739 and 
consequently almost one and a half million less than the figure for farms. 


♦ Be. 10 iHgl. 
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The number of farms resulting from the statistics of farms in 1929 totalled 
3,966,439, while, on the basis of the population census, the number of people at 
the head of agricultural and forestry establishments was 4,665,775 in 1931. In 
both cases a wide difference is found between the number of farms and that of 
owners; in the first instance (1892), the difference favours the farms, while in the 
second case (1929), it is in favour of landowners. 

In a study on '‘Changes in hand Tenure in France during the past century", 
published in L’Econoniiste FranQuis ('), M. Arthur Giraiilt makes the following 
observations: “ Are there many more rural landowners in France today than there 
were a century ago ? Are the allotments more numerous, the estates more 
scattered ? To what extent has the land changed hands, or has it remained in 
the same families ? All these (piestions obviously arouse the curiosity of not- 
aries and rural landowners wlio, during their lonely walks across the country, 
ponder over the economic and social problems connected wdth their interests. " 

It is unfortunately difficult to answer these questions. It is true that there 
is a land register, but it has remained unchanged since its institution. This docu- 
ment possesses great historical interCvSt. but as a basis for comparison it is useless. 
It shows the point of departure, but not that of arrival. 

In Russia official statistics concerning landed property were compiled between 
1877 and 1880 in order to discover the influence of the liberation of the |)easants 
(1861) on the movement of rural property. This census is, however, only of 
historic value to-day, because since then agricultural conditions in Russia have 
tw^ice undergone far-reaching transformations. The first of these, wiiich took 
place in 1906, was due to the agrarian reforms introduced by vStolypine, who abol- 
ished the primitive socialism of the village structure (Mir-Ohschttna) , intrrxJuced 
at the emancipation of the peasants, and encouraged the ra])id evolution of 
peasant farming towards a system of private ownership. 

The most violent upheaval which has ever occurred in agricultural conditions, 
whether in Russia or elsewhere, was, however, caused by the agrarian revolution 
in 1917. Private land ownership was completely abolished; the soil as a whole 
was nationalized and peasant farms, w'hicb at that time numbered sr)me 25 mil- 
lions, ev^eiitually were merged into collective farms (Kolkhozes), This had only 
some superficial likeness to a return to the old organization, because, although 
it is true that at the present moment the land belongs to the commune, or rather 
to the State itself, it is no longer cultivated by the peasants individually, but is 
farmed in conformity with the methods adopted in co-operative enterprises. There 
is practically no social continuity between the evolution of the contemporary 
agrarian structure in the U. S. S. R. and that which existed in Russia prior to 
the war of 1914-1918. The only landowner is the vState, which gives the land in 
hereditar}^ use to the peasants. 

In Germany the first official census of agricultural and forest property, which 
was very detailed, was made in 1937; the results were partially i)ublished at the 
end of 1939 and the beginning of 1940. It w^as found that the former territory of 


(9 No. 40, Palis, October 4, 1924. 
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the Reich used for agricultural and forestal purposes totalled 44 millions of hec- 
tares, of which 13.2 million hectares, or 30 per cent., belonged to public or private 
corporations, companies, etc. (juridical persons and associations of persons) » 
while 30,9 million hectares or 70 percent, of the total area belonged to individuals. 

This second group of properties, which is of particular interest in the pre- 
sent study, w^as divided into two sub-groups; properties belonging to individuals 
with a total area of less than 20 hectares and properties wdth an area of 20 
or more hectares. The former sub-grouj) contained 4,524,636 farms with a total 
area of 13,639,511 hectares. In the case of these farms the census officials did 
not calculate the number of owners since this w^as considered to be practically 
equal to the number of farms. 

The census offers some very interesting information in connection Mith the 
second sub-group consisting of properties and farms with an area of 20 or more 
hectares, which cover a total area of 17,270,080 hectares. In the census this 
total area was subdivided into various sizes according to the area covered by tlie 
property and a comparistm was made between the distribution of rural property 
and that f>f the farms, as shown in the following table (^). 

TABnE I. A^ricultura/ and forest property 
hiion^iny^ to private individuals xcitli a total urea of 20 or more hectares, 

size dussiricatinn (»n a iKisisi of area 


I .:3s. U44 ) .»42 .j: 14 7.if'0.4c#o 

‘ 3 > 3^0 ^ 3.215.211 

; i I2,S0S 1 , 4 < 3 S. 2(>5 

; 4*740 ! **.3-27 l,47<j.Ot>8 

1,827 ■ 3. <^87 1,277,220 

’ 87S I -. 37 <> 

-i37 , -'.441 831,000 

: <>4 1.271 335 . 4 -^» 

2(> ‘ 1,102 301,5(12 

I 

Total ... 305,408 ; 3*23.047 17.270,080 


As may be .seen from the above table, the total area of 17,270,080 hectares 
belonging to 305,408 landowners is divided into 323,047 farms. The total num.ber 
of owners is therefore lower than that of the farms and the agricultural property 
is therefore more concentrated than would appear from the distribution of farm... 
This difference leads consequently to the supposition that statistics concerning 
farms must be accepted for w'hat they are worth w hen considering the distribution 
of agricultural property. 

(M Wirtsohafi and Stafistik, publishetl by the Statistical Oflke of the Reich. Nos. ;-H, Book- 
icts I and 2, April, 1940, p. ri7. Berlin. 
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This difference between the number of owners and the number of farms is 
all the mote {striking when one considers the relations between these tw^o factors 
in the various size groups. It will be found that in each of the nine size groups 
which appear in the above table, the number of owmers is always lower than 
that of farms and that, as the area increases, this difference becomes increasingly 
marked. 

In the first two groups of “peasant*' {Bauer) farms and ‘'large peasant" 
{Grossbauer) farms with an area varying between 20 and 50 hectares and 50 
and 100 hectares respectively, the difference between the number of owmers and 
farms is still fairly low; for every 100 owners there are 102.5 farms, which means 
that out of the total number of farms in this class, only 2.5 per cent, belong to 
proprietors who each own more than one farm. 

In the third class with an area varying between 100 and 200 hectares, the 
difference between the number of farms and the number of landowners is already 
more pronounced, there being 115 farms for every 100 owners. Conse([uently , 
15 per cent, of the farms in this class belong to owmers wdth more than one farm. 

In the fourth group, wdiich included farms with an area varying between 
200 and 500 hectares, there are 100 owners to every 134 farms; in the fifth grou]), 
comprising farms whose area varies between 500 and 1,000 hectares, the number 
of farms corresponding to ever}’' 100 owmers in 169; in the sixth group (farms 
from 1,000 to 2,000 hectares in area), there are 271 farms, which means that the 
number of these is almost three times as large as that of the owners; in the seventh 
group, comprising the farms wdth an area of from 2,000 to 5,000 hectares, there 
are as many as 950 farms for every 100 owmers; in other w’ords, every landed 
proprietor owns an average of 9.5 farms. In the eighth grou]), covering farms 
with an area varying between 5,000 and 10,000 hectares, there are only (>4 land- 
owmers, w^ho jointly own 1,271 farms. The average number of farms Ixdonging 
to each owmer is therefore 20. 

Finally, in the last group, wdiich includes the largest farms (10,000 hectares 
and over), there are only 26 owners with 1,102 farms covering a total area of 
361,562 hectares. On tlic average every landlord in this group owns more than 
45 farms with an average area of 14,000 liectares. 

From the above examination of the statistics of agricultural landed property 
it appears that even in Germany, wdiere the farms managed by the landlord 
himself comprise about 90 per cent, of the whole agricultural area (1933), the 
distribution of farms, as shown by the farm census, is far from giving an exact 
idea of the distribution of agricultural property. Since the number of farms 
is generally higher than that of owners and since, on the other hand, the area 
of the farms is lower than that of estates, the farm census cannot in the nature 
of things give a perfectly accurate picture of the real distribution of agricultural 
property. 

CoUvSequently, as a matter of fact, it is obvious that the concepts of property 
in land and of farm holding must always be conceived and considered as different 
categories of agrarian economy, all the more so because a high degree of concen- 
tration of landed property, as is, for instance, the case in England, may go hand 
in hand with a fairly normal distribution of farm holdings. 
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2. — Large and small farms in economic theory and agricultural practice. 

From the problem of the difFerence between agricultural property and farm 
holding we now pass to that of the difference between farms of different size. 
In the first place it is necessary to define what we mean by a farm of normal size 
as well as to decide whether the large or the small farm is to be preferred as the 
basis of the agricultural structure of a country. 

We know that this problem has a long history which brings us back to the 
time of Pliny, tlie author who condemned the latifundia. »Since then, it has 
often been asked whether, in the interest of the State and of national economy, 
it is better for the land of a country to be divided into a few large estates or to 
be broken up into numerous small holdings. 

It scarce!}' seems |)ossible to establisli any absolute standard by means of * 
which farms could be divided into small and large ones. The area of the farm 
alone does not provide a satisfactory criterion for such a division. 

livery farm should constitute an economic unit capable of providing the 
farmer with the minimum re(|uirements for his livelihood. This does not, how- 
ever, wholly depend on natural conditions, quality of soil, etc. since the economic 
and social conditions of the country also come into play. Prof. Laur, De- 
legate of Switzerland, wdien adressing the X\" General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, said: ‘'In order to allow' a peasant family to sub- 
sist oTi the Swdss Plateau, an area of bctw'een 2 Vi and 3 hectares at least is re- 
(piired, free of debt and run by normal methods; if t)ie farm is indebted up to 50 
per cent., the miniirunu area necessary is between 3.5 and 4 hectares. Turning 
frr>in these farms wliose conditions are peculiar, to an American wheat farm, it 
will be found that the latter must h.ave an area of 40 hectares or more if it is 
to pr(>\'ide a living for a peasant family. In China, on the other hand, a family 
of <S to 10 persons can live 011 an area of 1 liectare, because the land is cultivated 
on tlie gardening method, and the family is content to live on a vegetarian 
diet . ” 

According to the statements made at the same (kaieral Assembly by M. 
Hrihar, the Yugoslav Representative, a peasant belonging to his country and liv- 
ing on the shores of the Adriatic can subsist on half a hectare of land, and his 
standard of living is the same as that of peasants in northern countries who 
w^ork from 4 to 5 hectares of land. The new* Croatian hnv, promulgated at the 
beginning of 1940, estimates the niiiiimum subsistcjice area retjiiircd b\ a peas- 
ant at 1.75 hectares, wa’th a minimum of 0.3 hectares for each member of his 
family. 

It would be im])ossible, for instance, in estimating the size of Norwegian and 
Swx*dish farms, to apply the same methods as those adoj^ted when considering 
the grouping according to size of German agricultural holdings as, owing to the 
climatic conditions of the Northern countries, the period during which tlie soil 


(‘) PROCKRDINGS OP THF XV' Oknfral ASSEMBLY. Intcniatiorial Institute of Ajjricultuie, Ronic , 
May ^0-23, ig.io, p. 66. 
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may be cultivated is too short. In Scandinavian countries arable areas are com- 
paratively restricted, while the wooded areas which form part of the farms are 
very extensive. The further North a peasant lives, the greater the importance 
of the forest. The lower limits beyond which a farm is self-supporting are, ot 
course, higher in the harsh climate of the North than in the Western regions of 
these countries or in the neighbouring countries to the W'est, such as Holland 
and Belgium, where, if necessary, a 2 hectare farm may be self-supporting. In 
the North the limit of economic self-suificiency is between 4 and 5 hectares, or 
a little lower in Denmark, a little higher in Norway and Sweden, according to 
climatic conditions which are the decisive factor. 

It is interesting to observe that in Denmark, the old method ot assessing 
the importance of a rural propert}" on the basis of its yield in “ barrels '' of grain,, 
which was an old measure used for fixing the taxes due from small farms, takes 
account in the first place of the real value from the standpoint of return and not 
of extent. Consequently, certain properties with an area of several hundred 
hectares which are, how^ever, situated in unproductive districts, are considered 
as being farms of little importance. The land value of farms represents a much 
more uniform standard of comparison than the distribution of farms according 
to the area of cultivated land, and this method was adopted in Denmark when 
making a general farm census in 1933. 

In this connection Professor Skalweit aptly says {'): Any opinion as to the 
preference to be given to one or another class of size of a farm, will depend on 
the point of view taken; i, e., whether greater importance is attached to obtaining 
the highest possible return from the standpoint of private economy, or whether 
outstanding importance is given to the question of the greatest possible utility to 
the community, looking at the matter from the standpoint of national economy. 

Generally speaking, the large farm may offer greater facilities for the adop- 
tion of rational methods and for obtaining a higher yield per unit of area, of ce- 
reals for instance, thus contributing tow^ards a larger aggregate return. On the 
other hand, the small farm employs large numbers of country people and there- 
fore offers a livelihood to a larger number of families, thus decreasing the flight 
from the land and has consequently better social effects. It should however 
be stressed anew' that it is not the size alone of the farm w'hich is decisive in estab- 
lishing its importance, but also the quantity of human effort exerted rationally 
by the tarm worker, the scientific and technical ability of the farmer, etc. For 
instance, the large farm in England, in Eastern Germany or in Northern Italy, 
with its highly specialized technique, intensive crops, etc., could not be compar- 
ed with the Sicilian latifundia, where until recently cultivation was of the ex- 
tensive type and where a radical transformation began only in 1940. Some 
students, including G. Gatti (®), even refuse to consider the Sicilian latifundia as 
large farms, in spite of their vast extent, because, according to Gatti: “ A river is 
not large if its wide bed is dry. " The economic superiority of large agricultural 
property is not an attribute inherent to its nature and is definitely conditioned. 


(^) Skalweit: A^^rarpolitik. Berlin, 1924, p. 13. 

(®) Gatti, G.: Le socialistne et ragriculturc. Paris, 1902, p. 197. 
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There are probably no ideal types of farms, but only farms of an optimum 
size, which, given the economic and social organization concerned, yield the 
highest possible returns. 

Economic theory has not yet found a solution to the problem of the most 
profitable distribution of farms. It should be recalled in passing that the Physio- 
crates, who, as is well known, considered the productivity of the soil as the chief 
source of wealth, were not agreed among themselves as to the size of farm to be 
preferred. In the interests of production, Quesnay and Turgot were in favour 
of the large farm, although the former considered that the existence of a numerous 
class of proprietors was a necessity for the military power of the State and contrib- 
uted to the greatness of the people. In their opinion production costs should 
he considerably lower and the net yield much greater on the large farm than on 
the small. Mirabeaii and Montesquieu preferred the small farm as a remedy 
for the flight from the land. Sismondi at first cast his vote in favour of the large 
farm. In his “ Picture of Agriculture in Tuscany**, i8oi, he was still a.sking 
himself the question: “Is a numerous and poor population better than a small 
number of rich inhabitants ? But in his later w'orks he favoured the small farm, 
not otily because it yields more, but also because the large farm breeds a proletariat. 

Generally speaking, classical political economy has given preference to the 
large farm. 

Malthus declared himself a partisan of the medium-sized farm and an adver- 
sary of the small farm because, in his opinion, the division and wdde distribution 
of property, which is so profitable when it does not go beyond a certain limit, is 
fatal to production when pushed to extremes. 

In our own time, practical agricultural science is seeking to solve this problem 
on more inductive lines than w^as tormerly the case. The decisive factors in the 
modern problem are not abstract and deductive reflections of a general order 
concerning the relative superiority of the large and the small farm, but the con- 
sideration of economic realities and the calculation of net returns obtained from 
farm accotmtancy. 

To a certain extent this method has been for the economic theory of agri- 
culture Avhat Comte *s positivism was for exact philosophic research. Henceforth 
the whole problem must in the first place rest on the observation of concrete facts 
and on an exhaustive study of the economic results obtained on the farm. In 
this respect, if he wishes to form a well-founded judgment, the theoretic econom- 
ist must be guided by the practical economic aspect. But these are matters 
which will be dealt with in a later part of this work ("). 

3. — Changes in the agrarian structure of the countries of Western Europe. 

The social aspirations which generally affected economic life in Europe du- 
ring the XIX and at the early years of the XX century, had an influence on agri- 
cultural conditions also and led to a considerable improvement in the conditions 


(*) It should recalled that between 1931 and 1940 the Institute has pultlished nine volumes concern- 

ing far u accountancy results in various countries. These data cover the period from i927»28to i 93 ^>- 37 . 
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of the rural population. The peasant who had formerly been regarded merely 
as an object of agriculture, acquired increasingly wide legal liberty and, from the 
economic and social standpoint, found that he had been granted a position more 
in harmony with his place in the total population and with the economic contrib- 
ution made by agriculture to the nation. In this connection, very widespread 
changes have taken place in the evolution of the agrarian structure in Europe, 
especially in all that concerns the relations between man and the soil. The 
agrarian structure based upon the peasantry, which became always more pro- 
nounced, formed an outstanding feature of modern European agriculture. 

This phase of the transformation of the land system has been rendered pos- 
sible in Western European countries by various land settlement measures and 
by the general course of economic development. An attempt has been made 
to adapt the existing agrarian structure graduall}^ to new social conditions without, 
however, altering it essentially. In the countries of Eastern Europe, which are 
younger economically and where traces of serfdom still lingered, the agrarian 
transformation has been more marked, especially owing the fact that after 
the War many social problems called urgently for a solution. It is true that 
almost nowdiere has any attack been made on the basis itself of the agrarian 
structure and economic life of the country, t. e., on the principle of private pro- 
perty. All agricultural landed property has been redistributed in virtue of spe- 
cial laws on agrarian reform, small ownership and small farming having become 
considerably more numerous at the expense of the large estates. 

Of course, it is impossible to draw a definite line of demarcation between land 
^settlement and agrarian reform. Thus, Ireland may be reckoned among tlie coun- 
tries where the transformation took the form of land settlement, and this is true 
for other reasons besides those of a geographical order. The transformation of 
the land system, as a social factor, in that country has, however, definitely assumed 
the character of an agrarian reform. On the other hand, Finland and Bulgaria, 
for instance, may he numbered among those countries wdiicli have carried out 
agrarian reforms in the strictest sense of the term, although they may perhaps 
with equal reason be included in the group of countries of land settlement. 

Owing to the wdiole economic structure of the countries concerned, the methods 
ado]>tcd in effecting the transformation, as well as the general ideas on which 
it was based, were of a different order, the reasons leading to the creation of 
small farms and to peasant settlement were also quite different. 

In the Western European countries wrhere industrialization lias made most 
progress, the percentage of the agricultural population has fallen sharply in the 
course of their economic development. In Great Britain, for instance, it dropped 
to 6 |-)er cent. (1931), in Belgium to 17 per cent. (1934), in, the Netherlands to 
20.6 per cent. (1930), in Switzerland to 21.3 i)er cent. (1930), in Germany to 
28.8 per cent. (1933), in Norw^ay to 28.9 per cent. {1930), in Sweden to 30.6 
per cent. (1930), in France to 35.0 per cent. (1931), in Denmark to 35.9 per' 
cent. (1930), etc. In these countries one of the most irnportant tasks of agrarian 
policy lies in stimulating the urban proletariat — the peasants of yesterday — 
to return to the land and to effect a more uniform distribution of the population 
between town and country. 
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In the agricultural countries of Eastern Europe, on the other hand, where 
the progress of industrialization was not so marked, and where the percentage 
of agricultural population is greater than in the Western countries, the figures 
are as follows: Hungary, 53 per cent. (1930), Latvia, 66.2 per cent. (1930), 
Estonia, 67 per cent. (1934), Poland, 75.9 per cent. (1921), Lithuania, 77.7 
per cent, (1923), Yugoslavia, 78.7 per cent. (1931), Romania, 78.2 per cent. 
(1930), Bulgaria, 81.0 per cent. (1926), etc. Agrarian reform in these countries 
had therefore to be directed not only tow^ards strengthening the position of the 
peasant classes, but also towards helping the landless rural population to improve 
their social status. 

In the first case, by creating new farms, an attempt is made to normalize 
and encourage a better distribution of the population throughout the country, 
as the lack of balance in this field is mainly due to the predominance of town 
dwellers, whose numbers are steadily increased by the exodus of peasants from 
the rural districts. 

In the countries belonging to the second group where industry is still attract- 
ing Old 3^ a few ])easants and where the relationship between man and the soil 
has been upset by the fact that there is not enough land available, these two 
factors must be l)rought back to an optimum relationship in the country districts 
])y effecting a better distribution of the land among the rural inhabitants. The 
solution of the problem has to be sought in agrarian rather than in population 
policy. This distinction, although it is not always very obvious, gives the agrarian 
problem a different aspect in the Western European countries as compared with 
those in the Eastern part <if the continent. 

Although these causes for agrarian transformation may vary slightly in this 
respect, there is only one method for remedying the evil in both cases: by increas- 
ing the number of small farms and by encouraging the masses to share in the 
nation's agricultural property. 

Here we shall dwell in the first instance upon the most important agrarian 
measures adopted in this connection by Western European countries. It goes 
without saying that the results obtained cannot be permanent. Economic 
balance betw^een land and man lasts no longer than the effects of the lactors 
which have led to this statu quo. The uninterrupted increase in population, the 
exploitation of new land whose extent is nevertheless limited, lead to a constant 
variation in the amount of land available to the rural population. This is why 
measures of agrarian reform, as well as those of land settlement, if they are ta 
be effective, must always be so conceived as to adapt themselves to the transfor- 
mations which will eventually take place in agricultural life. (') 

England and Wales, — In England, a country industrialized to the highest 
degree, agriculture plays a comparatively secondary part. Ever since the close 
of the XVIII century, industrial interests have increasingly dominated the w^hole 


(') The principal measures concerning rural property, land settlement, formation and conser\^atioD 
of rural small holdings, etc. are collected in the Anntjaire International de Lj^gislation Agricole,, 
published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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economic life of the nation. The invention of the steam engine by Watt and 
of the mechanical loom by Cartwright provided the starting point, more than 
in any other country in a tremendous technical revolution, similar to that which 
occurred in France about the same time, if such a comparison is admissible, 
when the proclamation of the Rights of Man introduced the political and social 
revolution. England became the centre of world trade and 'in exchange for 
her industrial exports received agricultural raw materials and foodstuffs from 
her colonies, which are her agricultural Hinterland, and from other countries. 

The volume of her exports during the past few years represented about 
lo per cent of world exports. She ranked immediately after the United States 
whose exports amounted in 1938 to 13.46 per cent, of world exports (‘). British 
exports have, however, a more industrial character than those of the United 
States. The economic power of England lies in the extreme differentiation of 
labour which has enabled her to bring industrial production to the highest degree 
of perfection. On the other hand, the consequence of this very differentiation 
is that when international trade declines and wdien the flow' of merchandise from 
markets meets with obstacles, the country’s supplies of agricultural products 
may be adversely affected. 

In agriculture the laws of succession and the practice of entail among the 
landowning class contributed to the practical extinction of the peasantry, because 
they immobilize large estates and restrict transactions in land. It seems, however, 
that the liigh rate of death duties to which succession is subject often compels 
the landowners, through lack of capital, to sell part of their property and in this 
way to throw “frozen” land on the market. 

This agricultural situation has been closely studied ever since 1875, when 
a census was taken of agricultural property and the Agricultural Holdings Act 
was promulgated in order to increase the number of small farms. 

The Small Holdings and Allotments Act passed in 1908, had iiuich wdder 
scope and was directed towards providing employment for agricultural labourers. 
Under this law County Councils were entrusted with the provision of small hold-* 
ings under the control of the Board of Agriculture. 

The small holding is defined in this act as an agricultural undertaking 
over one acre (0.4 hectare) but less than 50 acres in area, if, at the time of sale 
or lease, its annual value for income tax purpo.ses did not exceed £ 50. Allot- 
ments were limited to a maximum area of five acres, except in certain special 
^cases. A particularly important provision of the Act was that empowering 
County Councils to expropriate land when they could not obtain it by voluntary 
agreement. The law did not transfer property rights on the holding or allot- 
ment to the new settlers, but only granted it to them on lease. 

Some 31,000 new farms were thus created between 1908 and 1932, or about 
S per cent, of the total number of farms (395,823) of i acre or* over existing in 
England and Wales in 1930. The purpose of this law was not so much to create 
peasant farms as to provide small holdings for agricultural labourers. 


(*) Review of World Trt^de 1938. l eague of Nations, Geneva, 1939, p. 21. 
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As regards the provision of land for soldiers and sailors discharged after the 
Great War (1914-1918), under the Sailors and Soldiers (Gift for Land Settlement) 
Act, 1916, and the Small Holdings Colonies Acts of 1916 and 1918, 16,740 ex- 
service men were granted 101,600 acres in various countries. From 1919 to 
1924 the cost of buildings erected hy the settlers proved exceedingly heavy, 
and the interests on the loans contracted was sometimes as high as 6 14 cent. 
It is true that the Government guaranteed the counties against loss and indemn- 
ified them to the extent of one half of their total outlay amounting to £ 10,000,000. 
The rents paid by the ex-soldiers and sailors were not based on real costs but 
were graduated according to the settlers' paying capacity. 

A new Land J^ettlement Association was created in 1934, its purpose being 
to provide cottage homesteads for the unemployed. The settlers are employed 
by the Association for the first five years. 

The measures adopted under the ncw^ settlement policy were unable, hovA- 
ever, to do more than obviate to a limited degree the consequences of the dissol- 
ution of the class of peasant smallholders, which had been going on during past 
centuries, nor could it do much to mitigate the effects of the rapid urbanization 
of the country. 

The present agrarian structure is still based mostly upon the large estate. 
The social environment is not such as to encourage the development of peasant 
farming. 

Over a period of almost seventy years, from 1870 to 1938, the total number 
of farms declined from about 449,547 to 365,972, a loss of 84.575. Since 1914, 
when there were 435,124 farms (see Table II), the farms wiiicli disappeared 
belonged mostly to the two extremes, i. e., on the one hand, the Small Allot- 
ment Holdings ’* — with an area under 2 hectares which only offer subsidiary 
employment to w^orkers and whose importance is social rather than economic, 
and the Very Small Holdings "-—between 2 and 8 hectares in area, and 
on the other hand the large farms wdth an area varying between 61 and 
121 hectares, as well as those Avhose area was over 121 hectares. The medium- 
sized farms wdth an area betw^een 8 and 20 hectares wdiich are also classed as 
Small Holdings have only increased slightly in number in spite of the Govern- 
ment's policy which has attempted since 1908 to stimulate the creation of this 


Table II. — Number of Agricultural Holdings of various Size 
in England and Wales in different Years from 1914 to 1938, 


Years 

Under 

2.02 

hectares 

Above 

2.02 

and not 
exceeding 
8.09 

hectares 

Above 

8.09 

and not 
exceeding 
20.23 
hectares 

Above 
20.23 
and not 
exceeding 
40.47 
hectares 

Above 
40,47 
and not 
exceeding 
60.70 
hectares 

Above 
60.70 
and not 
exceeding 
121.40 
hectares 

Above 

X21.40 

hectares 

Grand 

total 

1914 

1920 

T930 1 

4 J une 1938 .... 

91,570 

80^737 

72,984 

62.424 

121,698 
II4.517 
103,975 
; 90,990 

1 

78,454 

79,542 

77.970 

72,946 

59,514 

60,697 

61,703 

61,685 

31,860 

32,298 

31.998 

31,793 

37 . 6>5 

36,708 

34.957 

34.307 

14.413 

13.492 

12,230 

11,827 

1 435.124 

417.^91 

395.823 

395.972 
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type of farm. Farms varying in size from 20 to 40 hectares, on the contrary,, 
show a slight increase in spite of the general decline. 

Small holdings varying in size between 0.4 and 20 hectares, which predo- 
minate in industrial districts, numerically constituted 64.4 per cent, of the total 
number of farms, but only represented 16 per cent, of the area occupied, while 
the large farms with an area between 61 iand 12 1 hectares, situated for the most 
part in the mountainous regions, formed TI.9 per cent of the total number of 
farms but represented 50.9 per cent, of the total farm area. 

During the past few years, how’^ever, many measures were taken with the 
object of encouraging agriculture. The following statement was made in “ The 
World Agricultural Situation in 1938-39 (*): 

‘‘ The most noteworthy general features of the agricultural returns made in 
June 1939 are increases in the total arable land and in tlie number of agricultural 
workers in England and Wales. These changes arc noteworthy because they are 
not in accordance with the persistent trend which began in 1870, w^hen the great 
decline in arable farming in the United Kingdom and in tlie number of agri- 
cultural workers began 

Generally speaking it may be said that changes in the English land system 
may perhaps be necessary in order to bring it into line writh new conditions and 
requirements. In a country wdiere the area available for agricultural uses is 
ver}^ restricted and tends to shrink, it is extremely important, even if agricul- 
ture has attained a high degree of intensification and gives a very higii yield per 
unit of area, that the wdiole of the land should be fully \itilized for productioru 

Scotland, — Owing to natural conditions and its proximity to England, 
Scotland may be said to be marked out for stock farming and in particular for 
sheep breeding, as she supplies the English textile industry wdth very large quan- 
tities of wool. 

The situation of tenant farmers in Scotland, who, in 1913, represented about 
90 per cent, of the total number of farmers, could not, however, be described 
as good. The principal difficulties with which the tenant fanner had to contend 
were the absence of a legally recognised right to compensation for improvements 
made by him on the farm, the risk that his lent might be arbitrarily raised as 
a result of the improvements which he himself had made, and the possibilit3’^ 
of an arbitrary cancellation of the content. 

It is true that during the past fifty years living conditions among the masses 
in Scotland, in spite of the fact that j)opulation has been increasing rapidly on 
relatively poor soil, have greatly improved. Almost simultaneously with the 
English Allotments Act, the first law in favour of the Highland crofters (Crofter 
Holdings [Scotland] Act) was promulgated in 1886; this law has been called the 
charter of the Scottish agrarian constitution. It fixed the scale of rents which 
was to be revised every seven years and guaranteed fair compensation to crof- 
ters who made improvements on the farms rented by them. Under the law a 


(I) The Wohlb Aoricultijral Situation in 1938-39. International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, 1940, p. 353. 
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Commission was appointed in the interest of the crofters to study the possibility 
of increasing the size of the tarms. 

In 1897 the Congested Districts Board was appointed and empowered to 
purchase land and distribute it, under certain conditions, to crofters in the High- 
lands. This procedure was later extended to the rest of Scotland, while the 
Board itself was absorbed by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Small Landholders Act was published in 1911, with the principal object 
of creating new farms or enlarging those already in existence. During the Great 
War. from 1916 to 1918, another law was published called the Small Holdings 
Colonies Act, which was followed in iqig by the Land Settlement Act. 

Tlie following residts have been obtained in Scotland u]j to the present in 
connection wdth the transformation of the agrarian structure of the country. 
Lroir. 1886 to lOjH, 6,365 new farms were formed and 5,21 2 enlarged in order 
that tliev iiiight be of a size suitable for economic oi^eration. The total area 
of these farms amounted to (S61.066 acres, or 4 14 per cent, ot the total area of 
the country. Consequently, during the past fifty years, the vState has created 
or enlarged 11,557 Scottish farms; 72 per cent, of all the farms are situated in 
mount ainons regions and are oi)erated by farmers or fishermen, while 28 per 
cent, are operated by persons who do not belong to the farming classes. The 
corresponding figures in the lowlands are 52 per cent, and 48 per cent (‘), 

The State has aided new farmers by granting them credits which now’ amount 
annually to £ 175,000. 

In the Highlands, where the settlement policy has been most widely applied 
over nn area of 803,989 acres and where cattle-breeding and sheep-rearing pre- 
dominate, the average area of newly constituted farms is 50 acres. 

The farms in the Lowlands, on the otlter hand, are mostly between 5 and 
10 acres in area and intensive systems of farming, such as poultry farming, hor- 
ticulture and market gardening being practised on these holdings, while farms 
devoted to cereal crops, .stockraising and dairying run up to 50 acres. 

In 1931, at the time of the agricultural census, the distribution of farms 
was as follow^s (Table IV), 

From the above table it will be seen in the first place that rough grazing- 
land occupies a very large proportion of the total agricultural area, amounting 
to 3.3 million hectares out of a total of 5.2 million hectares, or almost tw^o- 
thirds. Arable land, meadows and grass represent little more than one-third. 
Consequently, the average size of the farms varies, according to whether com- 
parison is made wdth the total agricultural area or only with the area of arable 
land, meadows and pastures. In the former case, the average area is 68.1 hec- 
tares, in the latter, 24.7 hectares, or barely one-third. 

The relation between the number of farms and the area farmed presents 
itself in a more favourable light, especially in the smaller farms, if the total agri- 
cultural surface, including grazing land, is taken into consideration, then when 
only the agricultural area in the strict sense of the term is considered. In this 


(9 TwKNry-SEVENtH Report of the Department of Agriculture for Scotland. Rdin- 
burgh, I939» P* 38 seq. 
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Table III. — Number and Area of Holdings according to Size of Area 
under Crops and Grass, exclusive of Rough Grazings. 


Classification 

of holdings according 

to sive 

Number 
of holdings 

Area under crops 
and grass 

Area of rough 
grazings 

Total area 

Absolute 

data 

Percent- 

age 

Uectares 

Percent- 

age 

Hectares 

Percent- 

age 

Hectares 

, 

Percent- 

age 

0,4 to 2 hectares 

16,778 

22.1 

22.338 

1.2 

154.839 

47 

177,177 

3 4 

2 „ 6 


18,530 

24.4 

68,805 

3-7 

4 f>i.i 73 

14.0 

529.978 

10.3 

6 ,, 12 


8.771 

11.6 

78,407 

4.2 

448,300 

136 

526,707 

10.2 

12 ,, 20.2 


6,416 

8.5 

104.526 

5-6 

481.535 

14.6 

586,061 

II -3 

20.2 „ 30.3 


5.727 

7.6 

M 5.433 

7.8 

370.915 

11.3 

51(1.348 

10. 0 

30 3 M 40.5 


4.517 

6.0 

161,148 

8.6 

298,186 

9.1 

459.334 

8.0 

40.5 „ 60.7 


5.023 

1 7 -S 

298.5^^5 

159 

406,484 

,12,3' 

705 ,o(> 9 : 

13.6 

60.7 ,, T21.4 


6.799 

9.0 

i 570 .I 3 J 

303 

468.037 

14.2 

1,038, tOSj 

20.1 

121.4 liectares 

and 



1 






above . . . . 


2,389 

30 

425,186 

22.7 

204,995 

6.2 

630,1811 

12.2 

Total . 


75.850 

100.0 

1.874.559 

100,0 

3,294,464 

100.0 

! 

5 ,i 69 >o 23 | 

100.0 


way the first three size groups running from 0.4 to 20.23 hectares comprise 58.1 
per cent, of the farms, extending over 9.1 per cent, of purely agricultural land; 
this figure rises to 23.9 per cent, if the total area of the farms is taken into ac- 
count. This is the natural consequence of the fact that on the smallest farms 
the agricultural area is generally smaller than that of rough grazing. 

In the larger size groups, running from 60.7 to 121.4 hectares, the contrary 
is the case, because large farms have more agricultural and less grazing land. 
The ratio between the number of farms, the agricultural area and the total area 
is as follows: the two largest size groups comprise 12 per cent, of all the farms 
and more than half of the agricultural land (53 per cent.), and only 30.3 per 
cent, of the total area of the farms. 

Large farms with a greater extent of grazing land are found as a rule in the 
Highlands, while medium-sized and small farms with a larger area of purely 
agricultural land are situated in Central and Southern Scotland. 

Land settlement has made it possible to free a large part of the congested 
areas, especially those situated in the plains, from the pressure of their excess 
population. This problem is of very little importance in the Highlands, which 
account for only about 7 per cent, of Scotland's total population. 

Ireland. — Recent changes in agricultural conditions in Ireland date from 
about i860. Owing to the relatively rapid increase in the population and to 
the peculiarity of the agrarian system in force, there was a great scarcity of 
land among the rural population. The failure of the potato crop in 1846 was 
followed by a terrible famine which caused many deaths among the population 
and forced large numbers of the peasants to emigrate. From a population of 
8 million in 1841 the number of inhabitants fell by 1851 to 6 % million. 
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In 1876 almost one half of the land in Ireland, over 20,000 million acres, was 
still in the hands of some 700 persons, most of whom did not live on their estates. 

vState intervention in matters concerning agricultural property began in 
1870, with the Irish I/and Bill which was passed by Parliament under Gladstone 
and opened up a new era in social history of Ireland. The reform consisted in 
the recognition of the right of a tenant evicted by his landlord to compensation 
for the improvements made by him on the land. 

Another provision, which was of more importance to the tenant, i, e., the 
guarantee that he could continue to operate his farm without running the risk 
of being turned out at any moment (tenancy at will), was enacted only in 
1881. This law accorded the three basic demands of the tenants, known as the 
three f's 

(1) fixity of tenure as long as they paid their rent regularly; 

(2) fair rent, fixed by an independent authority empowered to do so; and 

lastly, 

(3) free sale of tenants improvements in those cases where they might be 
compelled by special circumstances to abandon their farms. 

As a result the Irish rent roll was reduced by a total of £ 1,500,000 per an- 
num and the term of lease w^as fixed at 15 years. 

The enforcement of these measures was entrusted to the Irish Land Com- 
mission appointed in 1881 and considered ever since as the chief authority em- 
powered to adjudicate in all matters concerning landed proj)erty. 

The improvement in the juridical and economic status of the tenant fanner 
went hand in hand with another even more radical reform of social conditions in 
the country, f. e. the transformation of the tenant class into a class of peasant 
owners. 

If the movement in favour of the creation of the class of peasant owners is 
to be understood, one must go back as far as 1870. A series of land laws pro- 
mulgated in 1885, 1891, 1896, 1903, 1909, 1915 and 1923, made it possible for 
tenants to purchase their farms by means of Government advances amounting 
to tw'o-thirds of the purchase price of the farm. Tenants refund the loans gran- 
ted for the purchase of the land in annuities over a period of 68 and a half years; 
they also have the option of clearing the debt at one payment. 

The total amount appropriate for the purchase of land and for which grants 
were made up to and including March 31, 1938, under the Land Purchase Acts 
amounted to £ 127,918,293; this sum affects a total area ot 15,046,465 acres 
(rented and not rented), benefiting 435,395 farms in all. (') 

As regards the decongestion of the congested districts - congestion being 
determined generally not so much by the excessive density of population as by 
the low yield of the land which is far from fertile - the law promulgated in 1923 
provided that with certain exceptions all unrented land situated in the counties 
with congested districts and all unrented land situated in other regions of the 
Irish Free State which might be required for the purpose, must be placed at the 


(9 SXATisxiCAL ABStR^Ct. Compiled by Dq>aftmeiit of Industry and Commerce. Dublin, 1939, p. 76. 
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disposal of the Land Commission. Over and above the right to exercise comi^ul- 
sion, the Commission is also empowered to acquire by voluntary purchase or ex- 
change unrented land situated outside the congested districts. All the money 
which the Commission may require for improvement necessitated by the distrib- 
ution of this land among the new owners or among the owners of existing farms 
which do not however form selfcontained economic units (road repairs, enclo- 
sures, ditches, buildings, supplies of peat, etc.) is provided by the State from 
public funds. Purchasers reimburse in yearly instalments a certain part of 
the costs of improvements, this part being established by the Commission. In 
order to determine whether applicants for allotments of unfarmed land possess 
tlie necessar}^ qualifications, the Land Commission must be given prcKjf of their 
farming ability and their intention to work and not to sell, rent or transfer the land. 

As a result of this agrarian reform, a class of peasant proprietors has now 
grown up in Ireland. x\bout 400.000 peasant farms have now been created out 
of land which formerly belonged to 4,000 landowners. 97.5 per cent, of the total 
farm area is now' in the hands of ownier farmers. Some 1,500,000 people, or 
about one half of the inhabitants of the wdiole Irish Free State, have benefited 
from the agrarian reform. 

There remain abotit 300,000 landless people, while the available reserves of 
land do not amount to more than 404,000 hectares. But this land problem is 
not of a nature to be solved exclusively by means of merely agrarian policy, as 
its solution dei)ends upon the general .social and economic progress of the country. 

The following statement is contained in a report sent to the International 
Institute of Agriculture by the Department of Agriculture of the Irish Free State: 

The completion of land purchase in Ireland will create practically a nation 
of peasant proprietors in full ownership of their lands. This should make for 
social and economic prosperity and political stability. The prohibition of the 
subdivision and subletting of holdings without consent of the Land Commission 
will, it is hoped, prevent a recurrence of the splitting ux> of farms into unecono- 
mic units, which has been a fruitful cause of Congestion in the past. At 
the best land legislation can only partially solve the jiroblem of congestion, as 
there is not sufficient untenanted land available to relieve it in its entirety, but 
the development of local industries should materially assist in its solution. 

The following table shows the structure of the Irish farms according to the 
last census of farms taken in 1929. 

In 1929 the total number of Irish farms was 402,744 with a total area of 
6,214,302 hectares. Leaving aside all the tiny farms under 2 hectares, which 
rarely represent economic propositions, the small farms between 2 and 12 hec- 
tares represent 42 per cent, of the total number of farms and 19 per cent, of 
the total area. Farms belonging to the largest size group, with an area of 81 
hectares and over, do not exceed 2.1 per cent of the number of farms and 21.2 
per cent, of the total farm area. The differentiation between these two extremes^ 
the largest and smallest size groups, is remarkable enough, but all the evol- 
ution in the agrarian structure tends rather towards the medium-sized farm and 
to the somewhat larger farm of between 12 and 81 hectares. These farms represent 
33.7 per cent, of the number of farms and 58.9 per cent, of the total farm area. 
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Table IV. — Number and Area of Holdings and their Distribution 

according to Size. 


Classtficatiou 

Number 
of holdings 

Area of agricultural 
lands 

Tolal 
farm area 

to size 

Absolute 

date 

Percent- 

age 

Hectares 

Percent- 

age 

Hectares 

Percent- 

age 

Not exceeding 0.40 hectares 

54.904 

13 

14.793 

03 

15.064 

0.2 

Above 0 . 40 and not exceeding 1 .0 1 hectares 

15.4S1 

3.8 

10.534 

0.2 

11,017 

0.2 

„ I. or „ „ 2.02 

19,330 

4.8 

29.914 

0.6 

32,142 

0.5 

>> 2.02 ,, ,, 4*®5 »> 

37.4S9 

9.3 

116,519 

2.4 

125.383 

2.0 


39.893 

9.9 

191,985 

3 9 

213,391 

3 4 

.. O.07 „ ,, 12.14 

91.807 

22.8 

727.526 

* 140 

840>,434 

13.6 

„ 12.14 ,, 20.23 

93,465 

15.8 

889,725 

18.2; 

1,017,3311 

16.4 

„ -20.23 .. .> 4«'47 

50, 900 

12.6 

1,221,512! 

25-1! 

1,450,6251 

23.3 

40.47 „ ,, 80.94 

21,179 

5 3 

931,4^-' 

19-1 

1.185.95^1 

19.2 

,, 80.94 hectares 

8,287 

2.1 

744,689 

i 5 - 3 i 

i, 3 i<>. 963 i 

.! 

21.2 

(rraiid total . . . 

402.744 

100.0 

4,878,649 

joo.ol 

j 

1 

6,214,302! 

100.0 


It will therefore be seen that the problem of Irish agrarian stnictiire has 
changed entirely in aspect during recent years; those who direct the agrarian 
|)olicy of the country are chiefly concerned at present, not so much with the 
insecurity of old tenant farmers, but rather with the need for the promotion of a 
rational distribution of agricultural land among the rural population and with the 
other problems arising in this connection. 

('fo he continued) M. TchurkinsivY 


INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 

MEXICO 

The economic and commercial situation on the eve of the war and after 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

When the war broke out in Sapteinber, 1939, Mexico was just emerging from a 
p::riod when trade conditions liad been extremely difficult. Here, as everywhere else, 
1937 had been a satisfactory year, while, owing to the recession in the autmnii of 
1937, the situation in 1938 was bad; for reasons applying to Mexico in particular, liowever 
tlie economic deprcvssion assumed very serious proportions. I^'roin tlie outset of 1938, 
Mexican economy was suffering from uneasiness due to appreheiivsion as to tlie issue 
of the long struggle between the foreign oil companies, tlie trade-unions and the Gov- 
ernment; before the yejar was far advanced the problem was solved by the expro- 
priation of the property of these companies on March 18, 1938. The United States, 
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/xreat Britain and the Netherlands immediately boycotted Mexican oil exports, and 
although in the course of the year Mexico succeeded in adjusting the situation to 
a certain extent by directing her exports to other countries, the loss of large markets 
for one of her chief exports, added to the fact that the situation was already unsatisfac- 
tory, made tlie depresvsion worse. Mexican foreign trade declined by 11.5 per cent 
during 1938, but, since the pCvSo depreciated considerably in the course of the year, 
the decline in trade was in reality much more severe tlian was apparently the case: 
calculated in American currency, the loss amounted to 29.2 per cent. Imports from 
the United States diminished much more than those from other countries, dropjung 
to a level which had not been touched since 1914, while those from Germany, Italy 
and Japan increased as a result of the barter agreements concluded between Mexico 
and tliese countries. Thanks to the general recover^' of world trade however, the 
Mexican situation improved during the last months of 1938 and the first half of 1939^- 
although there were some passing relapses. In July and August the tlireat of war in 
Europe raised the price of silver and other metals exported by Mexico, with the result 
that the peso became firmer and the situation improved still further. Since the mere 
threat of hostilities had had a favourable influence on her trade, when war really 
broke out, Mexico, like the majority of other coimtries exporting raw materials, concluded 
that neutrals would have abundant opportunity for doing business. It vras not long 
before matters appeared in another light; during the first month of the war, exports 
fell from 86.7 million pefsos in August, 1939, to about 56.0 millions and, during the same 
period, imports fell from 63.8 million to 43*0. It became obvious that the temjK)raiy^ 
rise in the peso and in the prices of raw materials was of little real importance, since 
the shortage of tonnage and the rise in freights clOvSed many markets to Mexican exj>orts 
and hampered shipments from European suppliers. For a few’ months tlie latter car- 
ried out their contracts, altlxough with considerable delays. German goods still arrived 
in fairly large quantities mitil December, 1939, although Britisli and French shipments 
had already ceased by that time. Trade relations continued with Italy until her 
entry into the war. As the difficulty of doing business wdtli the European countries 
gradually increased, however, Mexican trade was increasingly diverted towards the 
United States, and it was that country and not Japan or even home industry, — wliich 
is being energetically developed in certain sectors — that inherited European trade, 
especially as regards certain products formerly imported largely from Gennany, such 
as agricultural machinery, mining and irrigation macliinery md equipment, and phar- 
maceutical products, tlie last mentioned also imported from Italy. As the war con- 
tinues and the hope of reviving trade relations with European ctmntries in the near 
future becomes fainter, Mexico is purchavSing more and more from the United States. 

As regards the country's supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials, there appeared 
to be no cause for anxiety or for Government intervention at tlie beginning of the war. 
Stocks were adequate and tlie 1939 croi)S have, generally speaking, been sativSfactory; 
apparently the same may be said of the 1940 harvest. The Government did not need 
to create special organizations .for the control of the market and prices, as has been 
found necessary elsewhere, since such bodies already existed in the Committee to regul- 
ate the Marketing of Prime NecCvSsities and the National Committee for Foreign Trade, 
both appointed in 1938, and in the services of the Secretariat of Agriculture, The activ- 
ity of these bodies was supplemented in January 1940 by the appointement of local 
committees to control trade in prime necessities (^). Govemement activity in this 


(*) Diario Oficial, Vol, CXVIII, No. 12 (January 15, 1940), 
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field was therefore restricted to the promulgation of several orders (*) which in order 
to cover the needs in foodstuffs and raw materials for industry, and to safeguard public 
health, proliibited the export of live cattle, dried kidney beans, maize, rice and other 
agricultural products as well as of wool and raw materials indispensable to Mexican 
industry and of pharmaceutical products. In addition to the above measures the 
Government also intervened in each individual case by subsidizing or in other ways 
facilitating the importation of articles which might be found necessary (e. g. Egyptian 
cotton for the textile industry, maize, etc.). 


Structure of foreign trade. 

Mexico is generally considered as a cotmtry which exports raw materials and chiefly 
imports manufactured goods. This is only partly the case. It is true that Mexican 
exports consist for the most part of mineral, vegetal and animal products, and only 
a very small quantity of manufactured goods. ( 3 n the other hand, her imports include 
very few articles of direct consumption and consist mainly of raw materials for trans- 
formation wdthin the country, wliile the manufactured g<x)ds imported mostly consist 
of equipment necessary for this traiisfonnation. 


Value of Mexican exports from ig 36 to igsg (g months) (^) 
(ill million i>esos) V) 


Products 

1 

i «936 

19.37 j 

i 

! X938 

1938 

9 months 

1939 

9 months 

Mineral products (j) 

Agricultural products: 

5789 

708.7 1 

1 

661.8 i 

1 

1 

522.4 

554-3 

vegetal (^) 

172.6 

148.1 j 

123.3 1 

97-8 

106.4 

animal ( 5 ) 

! 

16.0 

21.6 

23.1 

17.1 

1 35-2 

Total . . . 

188.6 

169.7 i 

146.4 

II4.9 

141.6 

Manufactured products 

1 

7-5 1 

10. 1 

9.1 

71 

6.3 

Other products 

0.3 

3*9 

20.8 

I9I 

7-9 

Grand Total . . . 

775 5 

892.4 i 

838.1 

663.5 

710.1 


(») Revisia de Estadhtica, Mexico. Vol. I, No. 9» November, 1938; Vol. II, No. i, January, 1939; 
Vol. II, No. ji, November, 1939; Vol. Ill, No. 2, February, 1940. 

(“) The official rate of the peso fixed by the Banco dc Mexico averaged 3.60 pesos to the dollar 
hi 1936 and 1937, 4.52 in 1938 and 518 in 1939. The average for January, 1940, was 5.98. 

( 3 ) Oil and derivatives, gold and silver, copper, lead, zinc, mcrcuT3^ cadmium, antimony and mo> 
lybdenite. 

V) Heneqiien, cotton, chicle gum, vanilla, rice, dried kidney bean.s, chick peas, fresh vegetables 
and fruits (especially bananas). 

( 5 ) IJvc cattle, skins and liides, fi.sb and shcllfi^, honey. 


(*) Diario Oftcial, Vol. CXVI, No. 32 (October 9, 1939); Vol. CXVIl, No. 4 (November 1939); 
V^ol. CXVIl, No. 37 (December 1939) and Vol. XCVIII, No. 10 (January 12, 1940). 
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Of the countries importing goods from Mexico, the United States received 41.6 
per cent, in 1937, Great Britain 15 per cent, and Germany ii per cent. The Butch 
West Indies received 10 per cent., Belgium 4 per cent, and the share of the Nether- 
lands, Cuba, France, Denmark, Sweden and Brazil amoimted in each case to i per 
cent., while tlie other couiitries' imports from Mexico amounted to less tlxan i per cent. 
Consequently, the greater part of Mexican exports is absorbed by the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany, followed closely by tlie Butch West Indies. The United 
States' imports from Mexico consist for the most part of metals such as gold, silver 
and copper, followed by oil, tomatoes, coffee, henequen and live cattle. In exchange 
they export to Mexico every type of machinery, lubrificant oils and fats, timber, oil 
and natural gas for fuel, iron in different forms and chemical products. Great Britain 
purchases the following products from Mexico: cotton, rice, colophane, henequen, can- 
delilla wax, antimony and lead. Her exports to Mexico consist of every description 
of industrial products. Germany's imports from Mexico include asphalt, lead, zinc, rice, 
coffee, and timber, while her exports to that country consist for tlie most part of large 
quantities of industrial products including pharmaceutical specialities, dyes and paints, 
fertilizers and other chemical products. The Dutch West Indies purchase little from 
Mexico beyond oil. 


Policy adopted as regards agricultural production. 

Natural basis of a(;ricui.turai. production. 

Mexico has always been an essentially agricultural country. When the Spaniards 
arrived they found that though agriculture a rudimentarv’ form, as far 

as the methods and implements were concerned, its production was comparatively 
varied. Besides maize and kidney beans wliich constituted, then as now, the .staple 
food of the population, the inhabitants also cultivated sweet potatoes, tomatoes, cacao, 
green peppers and textile fibres such as cotton and agave fibre. Tlie Spaniards, in their 
turn, introduced into Mexico, as well as into all the other countries they conquercHl, 
a large number of plants grown in Spain and the Canaries, such avS Kuropean cereals 
and fruits, chickpeas, sugar cane and bananas, which easily bi-caiiie acclimatized. They 
also introduced the jjotato. Another innovation which had an incalculable influence 
on Mexican economy was the introduction of livestock which was unknown until the 
coming of the vSpaniards; it consequently became possiljle for the Mexicfins to utilize 
the vast tracts of grazing land wliich aboimd in their ('oiuitry (*). 

A study of the table of Mexican export values (page 345), is apt to give a wrong 
idea of tlie part played by agriculture in the country's economy. It is true that ininenil 
products predominate among the list of export items, although during the past twenty 
3^ears exports of vegetal products and especially of fresh, vegetables and tropical products 
liive increased considerably. The importance of Mexican agriculture i.s felt especially, 
however, on the home market and in the life of the country. It is estimated that the 
rural inhabitants represent on an average 66.53 |)er cent, of tlie entire population of 


Sapi»eh, Prof. Karl, Mexico, band, Volk und Wirt-chaft. Zweite, vollstAndig neubearbeitele 
.Auflage dcr ,, Wirtschnftsgeographie von Mexico **. Wien, 1928. 
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the country (^), while in some States the percentage rises to over 8o per cent. More 
than 70 per cent, of the active population is engaged in cultivating the land, stock- 
breeding, hunting and fisliing (*). Again, more than one quarter of the national wealth 
was invevSted in agriculture in 1930. As regards the value of agricultural production, 
it was estimated in 1929 that the annual crops, utilization of the forests and stock- 
breeding pro<iuoed 781 millions pesos, wliile transformation industries produced only 
586 millions and the mining and oil industries only 422 millions pesos ('). In spite 
of occasional imports of foodstuffs and even, in years when the crops have been unsa- 
tisfactory, of products wliich are grown as extensively and which have such a vital 
importance as maize and dried kidney beans, Mexico feeds her po])ulation on homegrown 
agricultural products. 

Despite this undeniable importance of Mexican agriculture from the economic 
stand])oiiit, opinions circulated concerning the wealth or ])overty of the country" as 
regards agriculture nevertheless differ widely. As a rule Mexico is considered a.s a country 
whose agricultural output is far below her possibilities, but it is believed that this out- 
put could easily be iiuTeased by taking advantage of the combination of her geographical 
])osition and the mountainous character of the country. Indeefl, Mexico lies between 
14 ’ .j and 32 latitude North, while the altitudes vary between sea level and 3000 
metres on the high ]>lateaux crowned with peaks such as IMount Orizaba (3,5^»o ni. 
above sea level), and it is consequently possible to grow crops vsuitable to all climates, 
from the low-lying tropical regions along the (bilf of Mexi('o and Pacific coavSts, through 
the whole scale of climates belonging to the sub-tropical and teinjK^rate zones to those 
of the cold regions. Mexico i'aii therefore grow the following plants: bananas, nifingoes, 
coffee, cacao, vanilla and coconuts, just as well as any tropical country, and ]>roduce 
at the same time in her temj)erate mid cold areas wheat, barley, alfalfa, apples, 
j>ears, peaches, grapes and nuts. 

These advantages are counttubalaiieed however by equally important disad vantages. 
Although the tropical and low-lying regions are extremely fertile, their utilization is 
hampered >)>■ an unhealthy ('liniate with ex<'evssive iiK>isture in somt* places, by the 
danger of flootls and by a t<xi luxuriant vinld vegetation which recpiires constant clearing 
to prevent it from sutToeating the crops. Conditions in the temperate and cold re- 
gions are just the opposite; the climate is healthy, but tlie lack of moisture and the 
structure of the country all too often make field work difiicult, of uncertain result and 
even entirely impossible. Mtxsl of the country consi.sts of an extensive nioimtainous 
region composed of two chains, the Sierra Madre Oriental and the Sierra Madre Occi- 
dental, which rise gradually in a series of terraced escarpments from 20“ latitude N., 
dividing towards the North and encircling a wide plateau, with ]>lains situated at an 
altitude of 2.680 metres, like the Tohica plain, or at 2,280 metres, like the Mexican 
plain. The mountain slopes fall down steeply to tlu‘ sea. To the North of the plateau 
the Sierra Madre Occidental is cleft by deep ravines and gorges which separate the low- 
lying regions of the country from the plateau itvSelf and from the valleys lying in 


(q The 1930 censies figure put the population at 16,552,7:1^ inlmbitauts. Accoidiuu to aa 
ate made on June 30, 193S, this figure ro.se to 19,47^^.791, hut the above percentages have probably 
not decreased. Mexican statistics are still biuscd for the most fiart on the 1930 census. Other censuses 
were taken on October 20, 1939 for landed property ind on March b, for the poinilation, agriculture 
as a whole, Communal holdings {ejidos) and other subjects. 

(^) ANUAJtlo liSTAOisTico x)E i/xs EST.%»os Uniuos Mkxicanos, 1938. I). A. P. P., Mexico, 1930. 
(q PeAa, M. T. de la. HI I’roblerna Agrkx>la Nacional. Secretaria rJe AgricuUura y Fomento, 1036, 
<|UOted in MlS:xico ExfORXADOR, Banco Comercial dc Coinercio PNtcrior, S. A., Mexico, 1939, p. 190. 
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the ravines. In spite of the altitude crops can he grown in the plaiiis and even on 
tlie mountain slopes when they are not too steep, but generally speaking conditions 
answer fairly the descri})tion given by F. Bach in his work on the distribution of 
whealth in Mexico (‘): “The qualitative distribution of agricultural lands is extremely 
poor, because in 4(),ooo,ooo acres of a total of 401,000,000 agricultural prcxluction is 
impossible. The unarable laud consists of mountains, deserts, sw'-amps, rivers, forCvSts 
and grazing lands. There are left, in fact, only 42,000,000 acres capable of cultivation, 
of which 6,000.000 are remote from centers of population or means of communication. 
The total of agricultural land is thus reduced to 36,000,000 acres. In other words, 
the agricultural products consumed by the whole ]X)pulatioii of Mexico must be pro - 
duced on only 7.5 per cent, of its total area. To make matters still w’orse, 80 per cent, 
of this small culti\'able area depends on seasonal rains with all their disastrous con- 
vsequences. Only 20 per cent, of the cultivable area is irrigated or vsufliiciently near 
rivers or lakes to benefit bv their Immidity In addition to the sometimes very 
serious inadequacy of the rainfall over a large part of the territory, the extreme 
irregularity of the rains from one year to the other makes it impossible for farmers 
to make any forecasts, while, in the regions above 1.800 metres, the danger of early 
or late frosts threatens tlie crops from August to May. 

Other factors wfiiieh aggravate the advense effects of natural ('onditioiis have their 
source in Mexican history: this explains wdi}' the yield of many crops has tintil now 
figured among the low^e.st in the w^orld. The extensive cultivation of large estates 
belonging often to absentees, the backwxird methods practistnl l>y the small Indian 
farmer, the exhaustion of the soil due to prolonged cultivation of the same ('rops and 
deficient manuring, lack of credit and agricultural know'ledge, are a few' of the evils 
which the Mexican (Toverninent is now' fighting inider the Six Years’ Plan, consisting 
of an agrarian refortn ])rogramme w'hich wnll be disciussed in another article. The 
creation of communal holdings (ejidos) nm on a system of intensive cultivation, the 
organization of rural and agricultural iiivStruction, the diffusion of infonnation concern' 
ing the best methods of (ailtivation and marketing, the develo]>ment of agricultural 
credit, the distribution of go(xl quality seeds, the struggle against plant diseases and 
pests, the encouragenieiit of more varied cropping and the execution of extensive irrig- 
ation and road-building schemes are all means used on a large scale by the (a>veni- 
meiit in an effort to increase the yield per hectare and the total out|)Ut; another o]>jcct- 
ive is to improve nutrition aTiiong the working class(‘s of tlie pojiulation where the 
standard of living is still extremely lowo 


PR( >1 IXX'TK )N TRENI )S . 

As in most of the otlier Latin American countries, the Mexican products which 
have the greatest importanee at the present time for home consumption, and especially 
for ex])ort, are no longer the same as they were during the colonial period and even 
in the early days of the Republic. To mention only a few^ of thesi* products, thougli 
silver exports have not lost their old importance iu spite of the fact that their value 
is extremely dependent on the fluctuations of the international market, the rapid growth 
of oil exports, ou tlie other hand, dates no further t)ack than the first tw^enty years of 


(6 In '/hr Annuh of the American Academy of l*olitica/ SciencCf Vol. zoS, March, Philadd- 

phia, inc', yy 
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the present century. Among agricultural industrial products which ranked high on 
the export list at the beginning of the Republican era, mention may be made of cochi- 
neal which has now fallen into comj)lete oblivion owing to the progress made in the 
manufacture of aniline dyes; the serious decline in the formerly flourishing output of 
indigo ivS also due to the same cause. Other cro]3s, again, have develoi)ed to an iin- 
foreseen extent: henequen, for instance, was not grown on a large scale until iS6o, 
while the cultivation of bananas and fresh vegetables for export has made enormous 
strides since 1020, though the latter has declined during the last years. 

boocking at the subject from another angle, it will be seen that for some time 
now certain crops have abandonetl their former regions of cultivation to be transferre<l 
to other regi<ms; it is not always possible to exjflain the reason for this change, as it 
does ncU necessarily imply a shit to a district which is better suited to any given crop 
from the ecological standpoint. It has. however, been observed that tlie reason may 
some times he traced to the fact that in order to escape from some plant disease, the 
growing of the crop is transferred to an nninfested region, while in other cases the 
removal of a crop from one ])la('e to another was determined by an alteration in lra«le 
eurrents (\). 


V" !•:< ;ktai. i»i« > i >i crs. 

Ct , with dried kidney beans and green peppers, has been the staph* 

food of the Mexican population from time immemorial; it is eoiisiimed ])y the natives 
in the form of a kind of pancake {/la/f/h/s), pies (iuwale^) and of fermented {rJncfiu) 
and nnfermented drinks. The maize ('rop represents one-third of the total annual value 
of all crops and covers half the cultivated area in the country. It grows everywhere 
11]) to an altitude of 3,15^’ - although iu different varit‘ties with vegetative ])eriods 

of varying length, but this adajHability to any environment is ])aid for liy an excej)- 
tionally low average yield. The St*ction of Apjilied Botany in the Bioteehnieal Institute 
of the Sc'cretariat of Agriculture has therefore commenced to study the creation of new 
varieties well suited to the various regions where the cro]) is cultivated. The total 
area sov\ni to maize in 1030, h> 37 and 0)38 was 2,S5i,<S3(), 2,()oo,o<>7 38 ^<k», 878 hec- 

tares re.s]K‘ctiveIy and production in these same years was 1.507,200, 1,1)3.1,700 and 
I, ()<)>, 700 metric tons. A small (jiianlity was exjiortcd iu 103^1, but in 1038 it was 
fouml necessary to iinj)ort 220,000 metric tons, jnirchases (3f this cereal rising to 53(1,000 
nu*lric tons in 1(130. 

Wheat is grown in the trojiicul areas at an altitude varying between 1300 and 
about 3,20C) metres. In the non-tro])ical areas the crop is of course grown at a much 
lower altitude. As a rule Mexico produces soft wlieat and iinjiorts hard wheat, but 
varieties of hard wlieat have also lu'cii grown recently. Wheat is grown chiefly in irrig- 
ated soil, othenvise the crop is apt to be very variable. The area sown to wlieat 
in 1036 was 510,905 hectares, with an output of 307,608 metric tons. The corresponding 
figures for 1937 were 486,643 hectares and 299,436 metric tons, for 1938, 495»4b3 
tares and 322,376 metric toms and for 1939, 571,000 hectares and 402,000 metric tons. 
Wheat im])orts, which amounted only to rooo metric tons in io3(), ros(‘ to 4< 1.300 


{^) Alakc 6 n, log. Adolfo, bos rcndmiicntos agricolas en Mexico v sii marcha cn cl periodo 
1025-1034. Junio de 10.16 (Institulo Mexicano de Ivstudios Agricolosl. 
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metric tons in 1937, to 896,800 metric tons in 1938 and to 510,900 metric tons in 1(439. 
Imports of wheat flour are more or less equal to exports and in any case the volume 
is small. 

The oat and rye crops are much smaller. The aversigejbarley crop for grain is around 

70.000 metric tons per annum while that of barley for malting amoimts only to about 

6.000 tons. Since the manufacture of beer is one of the movst flourishing industries 
in Mexico, imports of barley for malting are fairly hirge. 

Rice, on the other hand, is steadily gaining in imjiortance. It has been grown 
during the past few years over an area of about 39,600 hectares, could easily be increas- 
ed, and the average amiual output is approximately 80,300 metric tons. This output 
covers home requirements and since the quality of rice produced is excellent, some 
4,220 metric tons a year are exported. 

Dried kidney beans. — In 1934, Mexico ranked fourth as a jnoducer of dried kidney 
beans, coming after Italy, Spain and the United States. vSince then the output has 
fallen off a little, but Mexico is still one of the principal producers of this product. 
Kidney beaus are grown as a rule together with maize and, like the latter, they do well 
in all climates and at any height, l^ge quantities are exported, although home 
consumption is also very high. Crops are, however, very unequal and imports are 
inevitable whenever a bad year occurs for crops as a whole, as is the case every 
four or five years in the non-irrigated areas. The area sowm to this crop was 527,75! 
hectares in 1936, 546,995 in 1937 and 596, 455 in 1938 with an output of 106,500, 
103,800 and 105,500 metric tons in these years, Exi>orts totalled 1.386 metric tons in 
1937 while hardly any dried kidney beans were exported at all, in 1938, imports being 
around 310 metric tons, increasing in 1939 to as much as 3,690 metric tons. 

Chickpeas. — Mexico comes third as a producer of chickpeas, following after India 
and Spain, although since 1931 there has been a tendency to\vards a reduction in the 
cultivation of the export varieties. Exports ha%’e always been made principally to 
Spain, although sometimes through the intermediary of other countries. Chickpeas 
are also .shipped to the United States, Cuba, the Netherlands and Uennany. 1 'he 
area sown to this crop in 1936, 1937, ^93^ ^939 was 77,390, 64,026, 88,836 and 

88,485 hectares respectively, with a corresponding output of 43,237. 27,174, 53,599 and 
55>70o metric tons. Exports amounted to 17,551 metric tons in 1936, 52,434 in 
1937 (') and 21,937 in 

Vcgeiablcs. — Vegetables are, of course, cultivated throughout the country, but 
export produce is growm principally in fifteen valleys situated in the States of Sonora, 
Sinaloa and Nayarit on the north-west coast, or, in other words, near the United States, 
Vegetable-growing for export originated in 1913 as a result of the demand for these 
products ill the United States during the winter montlis. The latest methods are em- 
ployed for the cultivation of green peas, French beaus, eggplants, garlic and onions, 
but the chief exi3ort item is tomatoes, Exjiorts of the last-mentioned product rose 
from 38,298 metric tons in 3925 to 64,174 in 1930, but have declined since then as a 
result of the protective duties introduced in 1930 under the Hawley -Smooth tariff in 


(9 This lif^ure is probably a carry-over for the most part. In 10.3^ the Spanish war prevented 
exports to that country. Direct exi)orts to Spain amounted to 2,240 tons in 1037 
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the interest of farmers in Florida and Texfis. Tomato cxiK)rts suffered later from the 
general decline of exports to the United States resulting from the world economic de- 
pression and were affected anew by the conclusion of the trade agreement between the 
United States and Cuba in September, ro34. which granted preferential duties on im- 
ports of Cuban tomatoes. Ivxports of Mexican tomatoes consequently declined to 
27 ,oH 9, 33,610 and 21.792 metric tons in 1036. 1937 farmers became 

inclined to neglect this crop for other more profitable products. Apart from tomatoes, 
exports of fresh vegetables to the United States, which still totalled 15,082 metric tons 
in I <132, fell to 4.627 metric tons in it)36 and to '8,577 in 1937* 

Potatoes are now cultivated for home consumption alone although 1000 metric 
tons were still ex])orted in 1909. Im])orts, on the other hand, except of seed potatoes, 
have completely ceased. 

Pridt. Mexico produces large quantities of wild fruits of every de.scription, 
such as oranges, lemons, mangoes, prickh^ pears, walnuts, papaws, guavas, cherimoyas 
and figs. Strawl>erries ripen all th<* year round. Apples and pears, peaches, plums, 
melons and grapes are produced in the tem])erate zones. Coconut palms grow in the 
tro]>i<'al regions along the coa.st and date ])alms in Lowtrr California. Natural conditions 
are excellent, but the rational cultivation of fruit for commercial purposes requires 
to be im])rove(l. Lemon grouping, stinuilattd by heavy home consumption in the 
fresh slate and by the industrial use of the juice and eswsential oil, has increavSed consi- 
derably aUaig with an increase in exj)orts. The very large output of oranges is con- 
suinccl entirely 011 the home markets, but exports would probably fioiirish, since the 
fruit v\(.)ul<l reach the Phiro|)ean markets just at a moment when there is a shortage 
of shit)mcnts from other countries. (Grapefruit, pineapples and bananas are grown 
with increasing success. 1'he last-mentioned fruit now ranks third in value as an 
ex])ort item among agricultural jiroducts, with 17,187,000 pesos in 1037. Xhifortuna- 
tely the banana plants have b<\ni seriously affected by vSigaloka disease (Cermispora 
nniiiae), and tlie Oovernment lias organized an active campaign to combat it. An 
attemj)! is also being made to produce a variety which resists the disease satisfac- 
torily. 

Sit^ar. - ■ \'ast areas of the country are vSuited to the })rod action of sugar cane 
which ha.s been <ailtivated e\er since the early days of Spanish domination. Cane 
sugar is protected by a high import duty and the average yeimly output is 312,000 
metric tons. 

VaniUa. — During the cokmial period Mexico may be said to have enjoyed on 
the Ivnropean markets the monopoly of vanilla, which is a native of the country. 
Output and exports increased steadily until 19-5, when ex]x)rts reached a peak with 
146 tons, worth 3.106,529 pesos. Production has declined since then, partly be- 
cause the price of vanilla has fallen on the world market, represented in the case of 
Mexico by the United States, wdiich is practically her only outlet, and partly because 
of competition on the home market from inferior and cheaper qualities of imi)orted 
vanilla and from vanilline. Large quantities of excellent vanilla remain unsold and 
growers are turning their attention to more profitable products suitable to the 
same districts, such as coffee, cacao and bananas. 

Coffee, -- There is a large demand for mild Mexican coffee. It is grown in 
various parts of the country, but only the qualities grown in the States of Veracruz. 
Chiapas and Oaxaca are exported. Oenerally speaking, the whole available crop is 
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absorbed for export, the yearly average of exj^orts from 1935 to 1937 being 37,700 
metric tons wortli 26,614,000 pesos; this product ranks second in value, therefore, among 
agricultural products exported by Mexico. Coffee exports, however, only contribute 
2 per cent, to the world coffee market, but the small volume of the product, together 
with its superior quality, prevent its being affected by competition from mass pro- 
duction and consequently by fluctuations on the world market due to overproduction. 

Cacao, — The cacao plant, which is native to Mexico, w^as cultivated long before 
the arrival of the Spaniards and both cacao and chocolate, known by their Aztec names, 
reached the Phiropeaii markets from Mexico. The quality of the product is excellent, 
especially that of Soconusco cacao, but the yield per tree is low and production is 
far from covering home consumption; imports are consequently very large and some 
years (1937) even in excess of the quantity produced in the country itself. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco, which w^as also grown in Mexico prior to the Spanish con- 
quest. is of good quality and that produced in the State ot Veracruz is comparable to 
Cuban tobacco. The average yearly prcxluction is about 15,490 metric tons with a 
tendency to increase. The greater part of the output is consumed within the country 
and processed in numerous cigar and cigarette factories. Exports vary considerably 
from one year to another without ever attaining much importance. 

The Mexican output of fibres and oilseeds, forest prodticts and animal products will 
be dealt with in a second chronicle. 


A. Lkxz. 
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SCHTi^LKR, Kari.. MarkireguHerung imd M arktordnnng in der Wcltagraru'irtschaft. 
Jena. ( 1 . Fischer t<^4o. (Probleme der Weltwirtschaft. Schriften des Instituts fiir 
Weltwirtschaft an der Univer.sitat Kiel). 454. p. RM 21.. 

[In the introduction to this book Dr. Schiller gives a general survey of all the reasons 
whicii necessitated the various measures of regulation in agriculture, along with an 
explanation of the conditions which were mainly instrumental in inducing the 
ChiN'^ernments to intervene in this particular field. According to liis opinion these 
measures are the inevitable result of profoimd structural changes which took place 
in the agriculture of variou.s countries dependent in some way or other upon intenia- 
tional trade in agricultural products. On the other liand. from the social and IiLsto- 
rical point of view. Dr. Schiller considers that these measures reflect the effort made by 
agriculture towards the comprehensive organization of the market, thus improving its 
position in a domain in which, hitherto, it had lagged behind industr\^ 

According to Dr. Schiller’s opinion, the nature of agriculture — the relative 

uniformity of' its production, the impossibility of substituting its products, as well 
as the relative stability of the consumption of agricultural produce — ^necessitates 
the bringing into operation a State control. The relative stability of consumption 
has also contributed to make agriculture more sensitive to the effects of meciianisation, 
sometimes followed by an exce.saively rapid increase of production. The necessity 
of regulation can be also attributed to the urgent needs of national defence and of ensur- 
ing adequate food supplies in case of war. Neither should it be forgotten that the 
influence of modem ideas, which lay stress upon the national and political importance 
of small agricultural property and of the peasant class contributed to the development 
of the modem conception of the relationship between State and agriculture. These 
ideas also encouraged the organizing intervention of public authonties, 
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One of tlie outstanding features of the book, to which several exxxtrts (') have 
contributed for the different coiuitries, consists in Dr. Schiller’s effort to establish a 
new nietlKxl of systematic classification of the different measures of intervention in 
o])eratioii in various countries, lie also ixnnts out that present-day economics do not 
possess a sufficiently exact and uniform terminology in tiiis domain, which w'ould facil- 
itate vSuoh a systematic classification and would j)ermit the bringing of the various 
HS})ects of plamied economy into a reasoned system. 

With this purxx>fee in view, Dr. Schiller emj)lxasizes the necessity to distingiUvSh 
between the old procedure of agrarian and commercial policy (cUvStoms duties, ex|X)rt 
l»ontises, taxes, differential freight rates, etc.) on the one hand, and inodeni measurcvS 
and regulations, which have been enacted during the last crisis, on the other hand. The 
foniu'f have been ax:)plied with the vSole xiur^iose to influence favourably the various 
factors of the develoinnent of agriculture, without in any way interfering with the inde- 
pendence of its reactions in so iar as jirices and the volume of supply were concerned. 
Tlu'vSe, according to Dr. Schiller, were the typical instruments ot the control of the 
market in the proper sense ot the word. Tlie characteristic feature of ]>resent day 
measures of intervention is that they involve the eomjiiilsory regulation, more or less 
direct, of the various elements of tlie market, such as pricCvS, supply or consumxition, 
which are all eo-ordinated in the desired sense. Although, indeed, this does not exclude 
fnx; enteqjrise, yet, the determining factor is that it is not allowed to develoj) accord- 
ing to its laws, but is subject to control on the part of the competent authorities. 

As to the detailed classification of the immeroiis measures of regiuation. Dr. Schiller 
holds that the most suita)jk‘ method of ckissificatioii is that based on their j)oint of 
ap]die;ition in the course c»f the process through which the X)rodiict x>asses on its way 
from producer to ('onsunu.-r, without taking into consideration the subsequent results, 
'ilius. lie distinguishes measures Iieiiring upon the x)r ices and quantities of ini2x)rls, and 
those whii'h govern prices and volume of export. Measures referring to the internal 
inark<‘t are grouped m the following way: regulations of consumption, of jirices, of sup- 
I>ly, of production, and Uustly of capital in vestment. Outside tliese categories covering 
all tlu' regulations alTeetiug" the agricultural market, he includes in a separate group 
a whole .series of measurcsOf a general nature vvliich exert only an indirect effect 
on the market and which imply the active collaboration of aj[>ri culture, such as for exam- 
ple staiKkmlization of j>roducts, control and supervision of quality, I'egulalioii of com- 
mercial practices and the various marketing activiticvS of co-operatives. 

Ill tlie same vv’ay as in the various measures or ’* techniques "of regulation, Dr. Schil- 
ler distiiiguislics many forms of bringing them into oxieratioii, wliich he calls “ adminis- 
trative teclmi(pic 

'J'aking these general methodological considerations into uecomit. Dr. Schiller 
procec'ds to exp<>und the subject matter of Jiis b(.K.)k, wliich is divided into two j)arts. 
In the first part, he dcscrilics and exxilaiiis country by country the various measures 
applied by the (iovenmients and the changes tliey have luidergone during the years 
ol crisis. For the sake of greater clearness and in order to enable the reader to obtain 
a general view of llu* whole field, Dr. Schiller deals only wdth the most characteristic 
inierveiitious in each country, leaving aside the less imxiortcUit. lie endeavours at 
the same time to bring into relief the real importance of the policy of every Stale in 
relation to the jiositioii it holds in the economic sVvStem of world agriculture. For this 
pur|X)se he divide.s the comitries according to their ecoiumiie character at the begin- 
ning of Uie crisis into sevtm groups: 

(1) deficilary' coim tries (importing); 

(2) old valorizing countries of ICuroiie; 

( 3 ) neW' valorizing countries of Kuropc; 

(4) countries wdtli purely agricultural economy; 

(5) agricultural comitries situated on the borderline of Europe; 

( 0 ) oversea countries of economic expansion; 

(7) oversea countries of economic contraction. 

The vsccond part of the book contains detailed investigations into the various metliods 
of ijilervention meutioiied above. On the basis of the experience gained in putting 
them into practice. Dr. Schiller seeks to detcniiinc the bearing and the expediency 


(‘) Dr. G. Dillticr, Dr. benschow. Dr. V. TcrUii, Dr. F. Scliuriuaun Mack, Dr. K. 
Dr. A. W. vScbiittaiif. 
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of every one of the various measures of intervention and to ascertain whether they meet 
the needs of agricultural policy. Their efficiency depends, ac(x>rdingto his ohvServ’ations, 
upon an infinite number of factors of the economic life of a given country, which arc 
difficult to foresee. He lays stress on the fact that every regulation is Cvssentially an 
instrument of a policy which follows its own laws and whose ultimate effects do not 
manifest themselves always and only in the semse envisaged by the legislah^r. He 
comes finally to the conclusion that from the point of view of the econoniic history of 
agriculture, all the complex of measures a|)piied by various countries, does no more 
than presage the creation of a new market order which will come into being sooner or later. 

This part of the book contains a systematic analysis of the various kinds of regu- 
lations according to their character, and in the five chapters dealing with them, in eai'Ii 
case he gives numerous examples which demonstrate their utility, and lays stress upon 
what are their contril:»ntions to the economic operations of agricnilture. 

The l)ook contains a detailed general introdiK'tion by Trof, (k Mackenroth. 

'J'o conclude, we must add that the book under review is remarkable not only by 
the wealth of the facts it contains and the conclusions it draws, but by its masttuly 
planning and by the system of treatment of its subject. 


J z. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale delVIstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN THE EUROPEAN LAND SYSTEMS 
AND THEIR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 

{continuation) 


C<.»NTEXTS: Introduction, The importance of the land system in the social organization. - 
I. Transformation of the land system for the purpose of encouraging the creation of small 
peasant farms, i , Agricultural property and the farm holding. Difference between 
the two notions from the economic and social points of view. Examination of tlie statist- 
ical inquiries on agricultural landownership carried out in different countries. 2. Large 
and small farms in economic theory and in agricultural practice. 3. Changes in the agrarian 
stnicture of the countries of Western Europe. General observations. Land settlement 
in hhigland and Wales, vScotland Ireland, France, Germany, Italy. 4. Development 
of small peasant ownership in the countries of Northern Europe and in Switzerland. 5. The 
countries of agrarian reform. 6. Tenant farming in European agriculture. 7. Compa- 
rison of the agrarian strticture of the countries of Western Europe. 

1. — Changes in the agrarian structure of the countries of Western Europe. 

France. — Turning from the United Kingdom and Ireland to consider 
tl’c Continent, beginning with France, we find the situation in that country the 
very opposite of that existing in Ireland, where the transformation of the agra- 
rian structure is of such recent date as to be almost a matter of current in- 
terest, while in h'rance it has already become history. A very marked change 
took place in the grouping of the social classes in France a century and a half 
ago (1789), the peasantry having since played a much more active part in the 
n ition’s economic life than had previously been the case. The abolition of the 
feudal system led to a reorganization of agriculture, with the result that lauded 
property become more evenly distributed than formerly. 

This evolution of the agrarian structure towards an increase in the number 
of peasant holdings and farms did not, however, proceed without interruption 
throughout the whole period of transformation, as in the case of some other 
European countries. In 1793 the Convention granted the land to the peasants, 
but in 1796 and 1797 many of the confiscated properties were sold to anyone 
wdio could pay the whole purchase price in ready money, one of the reasons for 
this being the need to raise funds for war purposes. In 1815, after the restora- 
tion of the monarchy and the return of the “ Emigres owners of large estates, 
an attempt was made partly to repeal the measures of land reform, and many 
confiscated properties were restored to their former owners. In 1825 the pay- 
ment of compensation for the expropriated estates of large landowners was 
enforced by law, and other similar measures were also adopted. 

Nevertheless, .French agriculture owes its distinctive character to the small 
peasant holding, which forms the basic cell of the agrarian system. Throughout 

Mo, jtt Ingln 
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the whole of the past century and although the Government took no special 
measures to hasten the agrarian evolution, the social organization of agriculture 
changed gradually along with the general development of the country. 

Table V shows the distribution of farms in France and the evolution of 
agriculture between 1892 and 1929, the year of the last census. 


Tabi,k V. — Ntmber and Area of Farms in France 
and their Distribution according to total Size. 
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As has already been said in the first section (9 the results of the census of 
1892 and 1929 are not strictly comparable because they were made according 
to different methods and from somewhat different points of view, v^ince, how- 
ever, no other data are available for judging of the evolution of the French 
agrarian structure, recourse has to be had to the ffgures of these two censuses. 

They show that the number of very siiiall holdings wdth an area of less than 
one hectare has decreased considerably during the past forty years. In i8<i2 
they still represented almost 40 per cent, of the total number of farms and their 
area amounted to 2.9 per cent, of the total area. In 1929 the corresponding 
figures were 25.6 and 1.6 per cent. The area of small holdings varyitig be- 
tween and 10 hectares also diminished a little; the number of such farms in- 
creased during the period under review, their percentage having risen from 45.9 
per cent, to 47 per cent., wdiile their aggregate area dropped from 24.1 per cent, 
to 20.7 per cent, of the total. 

In 1892 the number of farms in the size-groups between 40 and 100 hec- 
tares (from 50 to 100 hectares in 1929) and over 100 hectares represented 2.4 
per cent, of the total number of farm.s, and their area accounted for 43 per 


See: Monthly Bulletin of Af^ricuHural Economics and Sociology, No. 10, October i<>4o, p. 527. 
Ixitetnalioual Institute of AgriaiUure. Rome. 
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cent, of the total. Although in the census of 1929 the numbeT of farms in the 
roughly corresponding group (50 to 100 hectares) had increased to 2.9 per cent., 
the\ only represented 29.1 per cent, of the total area. Considered separately, 
in 1929 farms of more than 100 hectares represented 0.8 per cent, of the number 
of farms and 15.8 per cent, of the total area. Large farms do not play a very 
important part in French economy. 

Turning, on the other hand, to medium-sized farms with an area varying 
between 10 and 40 hectares (1892) or 10 and 50 hectares (1929), we find that 
the number of these farms increased from 12.5 per cent, to 24.5 per cent, and 
their area increased from 30 to 48.6 per cent, of the total area. These farms 
have increased in number at the expense of both large farms and very small 
holdings. 

If, instead of percentages, we take absolute figures, we find that the very 
small holdings with an average area of 0,7 hectares, which may scarcely be looked 
upon as economic units, number over a million. This is doubtless due, among 
other reasons, to the division of h«>ldings under the succes.sion laws of the Code 
Napoleon, which has efficiently prevented agricultural property from becoming 
concentrated in the hands of a few owners; on the other hand, the provisions 
of the Code have led to the creali<m of such ver^’ small holdings that the flight 
from the land has been greatly encouraged. 

i'rom to 1929, or in other words, during the period which elapsed 

between the two last censuses, the nuniber of fartns in France decreased by 
i.73<).0()0 units, or about 30 i)er cent. At the same time, the total area de- 
creased from 49,378,800 hectares to 46.205.319 hectares, so that during a period 
of about forty years 3,173,481 hectares of land went out of cultivation. “ This 
diminution, e.stimated in 1936 at J.093,2C)0 hectares, according to M. Aug^- 
Lnribe, "was due to an increase which would not a])pear at all unlikely -of 
9-40. 000 hectares, in the wocKled area; to an extension equally likely - of 
i,i0o.(K)0 hectares in the land <liverted from agricultural to towns, roads, 
lailw'ay, etc. and, finally, to an increase of i,f)94,()00 hectares in the area of 
laml lying \^^'lste *' (’). 

(Government intervention in the evolution of the agrarian structure has latterly 
taken the form of legislative measure tending to create more favoural)le condi- 
tions for the development of small holdings. In this connection, mention should 
be made in the first place, of the law of August 5, 1920. which emy^owered the 
Caisse Natkmale de CrMii Agricole to grant long-term loans not exceeding 60,000 
francs for the purpose of facilitating the purchase, improvement, transformation 
and establishment of small farms. Some 80,000 families, mostly of ex-servicemen 
or War victims, have taken advantage of these loans vsince the Great War. 

Mention should also be made of a decree-law dated May 24, 1938, intended 
to favour the development of small rural properties as distinguished from small 
farms. This decree-law^ provides for the creation of a system of purchase of 
small holdings by instalments offering w'age-earners the possibility of acquiring 


(9 « Stmtiturc agricole Jfinue d'Eamomie Politique, No. i. Paris, p. lo*?. 
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a small rural property for their old age. In return for annual contributions 
varying between loo and 1,000 francs and capitalized by the Caisse Nationale 
de Credit Agricole and by the vState at interest rates graduated from 7 to lo per 
cent,, beneficiaries under this law are enabled to purchase or equip a home for 
their old age in some rural commune (communes with less than 2.000 inhabitants). 

Holders of instalment hooks under this system who, at the time of payment 
of their contributions have at least three legitimate children alive and under 
16 years of age, are entlitled to a 25 per cent, bonus on their instalments; 
holders of this type of book with at least five children are entitled, under the 
same conditions, to a 50 per cent, bonus. These bonuses are at the charge of 
the Treasury, the money being advanced by the Caisse Nationale de Credit Agri- 
cole and refunded to the latter monthly from special credits opened for the pur- 
pose in the budget of the Ministry of Agriculture. The full amount of the bo- 
nuses is credited to the holders of the in.stalment books. They cannot be capit- 
alized and are payable only on the completion by the holder of the purchase or 
equipment of his rural property. 

It would be interesting to have more complete figures concerning the area 
of land bought by the peasants after the war. Unfortunately, however, no infor- 
mation is available on this subject either. M. Caziot in Jiis report entitled 
« Le benefice agricole et les charges fiscales de Tagriculture written in rQ2j 
for the XI International Congress of Agriculture held in Paris, states that the 
value of land purchased by peasants amounted to 6 milliard francs during the 
period from 1918 to 1922. Assuming that after the war the av^erage price of 
one hectare of land was 6,000 francs, the area of land purchased by the peasants 
probably worked out at about 1,000,000 hectares. This figure, liowev^r, is no 
more than a rough approximation and is quoted as such. 

Germany. — The agrarian structure of the various regions of (renuany is, 
as a rule, less unifonii than in France; a feature which, in the past, was even 
more marked than it is now’. Large farms are especially numerous in the eastern 
parts of the Reich. In the West and the South-west small and very small farms 
predominate, wdiile in the North-west and the South-east there is a large pro- 
portion of large and medium sized peasant farms. 

The emancipation of the peasants and its conse- 
quences. — The differences in the agrarian structure of the various regions 
of Germany are so many and varied that space does not pennit of dealing 
with them in detail. 

In order to gain [better insight into the German settlement policy it will 
suffice to say that after the emancipation of the Prussian peasants, planned 
and commenced between 1807 18^^ in such a broad-minded spirit by vStein, 

but radically altered by his successor Hardenberg whose predilection for the large 
farm is wellknown, numerous peasants lost their land. 

The emancipation of the peasants in East Prussia was, as a rule, accompa- 
nied by the cession to the landlord as compensation of one third of the land in 
the case of hereditary holdings and of one half of the land in the case of non- 
hereditary holdings. Consequently the emancipation of peasants in East Prussia 
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actually resulted in an increase in the area of large estates. In the other parts 
of (^miany the former feudal landlords were mostly compensated in money so 
that the small farms held by the peasants were transformed into small peasant 
properties. 

The i)rotection given by Frederick the Great to the peasants in Prussia was 
not continued after this reform. The Prussian Landschaften , one of the most 
important of Frederick's initiatives in agrarian policy, certainly favoured the 
large estate, since they had been established essentially for the purpose of meet- 
ing the need of the landed gentry for mortgage credits (’). But Frederick the 
Great's agrarian policy sought, if only for demographic and military reasons, 
to protect peasant property and prevented landowners from appropriating land 
belonging to peasants with a view to its incorporation with their estates. 

In connection with the emancipation of the peasants the following words from a 
book by Prof. Konrad Meyer may be quoted: “ Although originally it was in- 
tended not only to give the peasant personal freedom, but also to confer upon 
him the full ownership of his holding, save for the legal fixation of a limit to 
the debts he was permitted to contract, such a settlement proved impos.sible 
wuth regard to the peasants de])endent on the estates of the landed nobility as 
a result of the resistance of the later, as well as of Ha rdenberg's predilection for 
the ideas of the physiocrats wlio were partisans of large farming*’ (=). .1 

Tlie loss of land suffered hy the ^)easants as the result of emancipation in the 
Kastern provinces and in Saxony worked out at nearly one million hectares. 
To this should be added a further 440,000 hectares of land belonging to pea.sants 
which was purchased by large landowners on the open market between 1816 and 
1865. Tlie total area of land lost by the peasants in Kastern Germany during this 
]>eriod amounts therefore to over 1.3 million hectares. 

( o g r a p h i c a 1 distribution of farms. — The differences 
in the agrarian structure wdiich resulted from the above conditions may be 
seen from the geographical distribution of the various size-groups of farms 
in Germany at the time of the first farm census taken in 1882, some years 
before the beginning of the land settlement scheme inaugurated in 1886. 
This is clearly seen from following table VI ( 0 * 

From the above table it will be seen that in 1882 the large farms of 
100 hectares and over accounted for 24.4 per cent, of the cultivated area in 
Gerinan3^ taken as a whole, wdiile the proportion for Prussia alone was 31,7 
per cent. 

These percentages rise to 38.6 in the province of East Prussia, to 47.1 in 
the Province of West Prussia and to 55,3 in the Province of Posen. In this 
last-mentioned province, in fact, more than one half of the cultivated area 
belonged to the large estates. In the western provinces of Prussia, on the other 


(*) M. XcKERKiKSinr: The Landschaften and their mortgage credit operations in t^ermauy (1770- 
19^0), Inti^ational Institute of Agriculture. Rome, 1922. 

('«) KoNKAU Mbykh: Oefhge utid Ordnung derdeutschenl,andwirtschafi, Berlin, i939»pp. 7:12-733. 
( 3 ) Syatistik des DBUXSdiKN Rbxches. LandwjrtschafUiche Betriebs.<%tatistik. Ihiblished by the 
Imperial Statistical Ofiicc, Berlin, 1885, P* ^5 cl ss. 
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Table VI. — Area, per loo Hectares of agricuttwal Area, of Farms belonging 
to the various Size-groups in Germany, and in its various States and Provinces 

in 1882 {in hectares). 


States aud Provinces 

Under i hect. 
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hand, in Hanover, Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia, as well as in Bavaria an<l 
the Grand Duchy of , Baden, the proportion of cultivated land in farms of 
ICO hectares and over, was very low, flucttiating between 1.8 and 6.9 hectares 
and was much lower than the average for Germany as a whole and especially 
than that for Prussia. 

Turning to the size-group of small holdings between 1 and 10 hectares, 
we find a situation w’^hich is the reverse of the above. While the average for 
the whole country is 25.6 per 100 hectares, it falls to 19.8 in Prussia, 9.1 in 
the Province of West Prussia; it rises to 33.1 hectares in Westphalia, to 35.6 
hectares in Bavaria, to 52.0 hectares in Rhenish Prussia and to 62.3 in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden. 

On the whole, as we can see from the above, the characteristic feature of 
the geographical distribution of the farms in 1882 was that the area of the farms 
increased from the West and vSouth towards the North and l?ast of Germany. 

Under these circumstances, the evStablishment of a better balance in the 
agrarian structure of the various parts of Germany became an absolute necessity 
from the standpoint of both agrarian economy and social policy. 

The three land settlement periods. — A deliberate 
land settlement policy has been pursued in Germany for more than half a* 
century, and its histor3^ may be divided into three main periods: the first, which 
began in 1886 under Bismarck and lasted until the end of the Great War, was 
prompted chiefly by ethnic motives; the second, based on the Weimar consti- 
tution, lasted from 1919 to 1933 and was influenced chiefly by considerations 
of social pdlicy; lastly, the third, dating from 1933, was inspired by national 
and racial ideas. 
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First period. — Under the land settlement laws of 1886 and 1890-91, 
the allocation of land to new settlers could be done in one of the three follow- 
ing forms: 

(1) Lease; 

(2) Purchase outright; 

(3) Rentengut, involving the transfer of ownership in return for the 
payment of a fixed annual sum. 

This last type of contract, which offered to agriculturists the advantages 
of tenancy and ownership combined, was preferred in almost every case. The 
transformation of the purchase price into a payment combining interest and 
an instalment of the capital sum calculated on the basis of the repayment of 
the debt in a period varying from 50 to 60 years, was carried out through 
the provincial Rentenbanken. Special clauses provided for efficient management 
and Government supervision. 

To i)revent the division of this tyj^e of holding, the law of June 8, 1896, 

] provided that it should i)ass to one heir. The compensation of co-heirs was 
assured by the Rentenbank issuing to them, on demand, bonds secured by a 
mortage upon the holding. It must, however, be said that, in spite of partial 
.success, the results achieved during this period were on the whole disappoint- 
ing. Of over one million hectares of peasant land which had been incorporated 
with the landowners’ estates between 1811 and i860, only about 600,000 hec- 
tares had been recovered in the form of some 44,000 Reniengiiier . This in spite 
nf the fact that the legislative, financial and technical carr5dng-out of the 
scheme was quite satisfactory. 

These figures lose ev^en more of their importance when compared with the 
increase in the area of fideicominivSsa, which amounted to 20,000 hectares 
annually. Con.sequently, every year an area nearly equal to that made avail- 
able for settlement was withdrawn fioin the market. In 1914 in Prussia, there 
were 1,311 fideicommissa representing 2 Yi ^^iHion hectares of untransferable 
land or 7.1 per cent, of the total area. This obstacle was not removed until 
after the (heat War, when fideicommissa were abolished by the Prussian decree 
nf May 13, 1919, the reform being completed by the Reich Law of July 6, 1938. 

T he second period. — The second period of land settlement was 
governed by the Xvaw of August ii, 1919, concerning Land Settlement in the 
Reich (’). Prof. Sering, the sponsor of this enactment, in the report explain- 
ing its objects, stated that '' the economic situation of Germany after the war 
makes it absolutely essential that the small farms should be increased in number 
and encouraged. They employ, feed and support many more people than do 
the large and the medium-sized farms; they fulfil all the conditions required for 
an intensive exploitation of the soil. The small farm is capable of supplying 
the nation's economy with the largest possible amounts of bread and other 
foodstuffs if it is adequately supported by co-operative institutions and other 
institutions of public utility ", 


(M l>r. H, BoKER and F. \V. voisr BtTi.ow; L’exode rural cn AUeniagnc. International lustitutc of 
Agriculture and International Labour Office. Rome, p. 90 et seR. 
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The Reich I^aw required the constituent states (Lcinder) to open up their 
domanial lands for settlement as soon as the existing leases expired, unless 
their conservation was considered useful for purposes of professional training, 
for advancing experimental work or for other purposes of public interest, either 
economic or general. 

In addition to domanial lands, marsh}^ areas and waste ground, great areas 
of land were claimed for settlement from big landowners. The latter w^ere 
exempt from compulsory expropriation only if one-third of the aggregate cultiv- 
ated area of the large estates in the district concerned was already used for 
land settlement, or unless estates of over 100 hectares did not account for more 
than 10 per cent, of the total cultivated area in the district. 

With a view to making land belonging to large estates available for the land 
settlement associations, the Reich Law set up a new institution: the associations 
for providing land {Landlieferungsvcrhdnde). These institutions set up in the 
constituent States, in provinces or in districts, are associations f)f large land- 
owners which, at the request of the land settlement organization, are bound to place 
at its disposal land suitable for settlement forming part of large estates and which 
enjoy in this connection the legal rights of pre-emption and of expropriation. 

The principal innovations introduced by the above Law consist in the meas- 
ures regarding the occui)ation of lands adjoining existing farms [Anlicgersied- 
lung) by which existing small holdings could be so extended as to enable them 
' completely to support the families living on them. 

Generally speaking, this .period showed better results than the preceding 
pre-war period. 

Between 1910 and 1933, an art^a of 1.04 million hectares was ac<iiiired for 
settlement; 821,552 hectares were actually settled: 662,407 liectares were used 
for the creation of 62,371 new holdings and 159,145 hectares for the enlargement 
of 104,627 existing farms. 

Land for settlement w^as obtained from the following sources: some 77 per 
cent, came from private estates of more than 100 hectares; 10.4 per cent, from 
other estates of less than 100 hectares; 9 per cent, from public bodies and, lastly, 
3.6 per cent, from marshy areas and waste ground brought into cultivation. 
The average costs incurred for each new holding w'orked out at 23,000 RM. 

Third period. — The land settlement policy of the third period 
has been strongly influenced by theories, the principles of which are embod- 
ied in the Law of September 29, 1933, on Hereditary Peasant Holdings (Efb- 
hofgeseiz). This measure modified both the land system and the laws of inhe- 
ritance. All agricultural or forest property sufficient to keep a peasant family, 
with an area of at least 7.5 hectares and, as a rule, not exceeding 125 hectares 
is declared to be a peasant holding in the sense of the law and is entered in the 
Land Register as such, if it belongs to a person qualified to bear the title of peas- 
ant (Bauer). The owners of hereditary peasant holdings can alone bear this 
title. All other farmers are described as agriculturalists (Landwirte). 

A hereditary peasant holding may not be transferred, encumbered or divided, 
except for some serious reason and with the approval of a special court (Aner- 
bengericht)^ Forced sale of these holdings is also forbidden. 
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There actually exist about 700,000 of these hereditary peasant holdings, 
representing 22.3 per cent of the total number of farms; the>' cover roughly 15.56 
iuil1i<ni hectares of the territory of the old Reich. This means about 37 per 
cent, of the total agricultural and forest area, and if onl}^ the agricultural area 
is considered — for the share of the wooded area increases in proportion to the size 
of the farm — these holdings cover about 47 percent, of the total agricultural area. 

Nearly three (piarters of all hereditary peasant holdings arc situated in the 
west. The size of these holdings, which, on air average for the Reich, amounts 
to 20 liectares of total area and 14 hectares of agricultural land, diminishes stead- 
ily from east to west-south-west. 

As far as possible it will be sought to increase the area of small holdings 
by the incorporation of adjacent land, by the enclosure of scattered strips and, 
if no other means are available, by lease, until they attain tlie size of hereditary 
]X'asanl holdings. 

W'itfi a view tr) increasing tlie area of agricultural and forest land uhicli 
can he cultivated V)y independent j^easants, the liquidation of fideiconnnissa has 
l)ccn carried out. As has already been said, the Law concerning the Kxtinction 
of hideicommissa was promulgated in Germany on July 6 and in Austria on Oct- 
ober I, iqj8. All family fideicommissa were thereby abolished. It affected 
some 000 fideicommissa in Germany with a total area of 1,4 million hectares 
and i()4 estates aggregating 293,000 hectares in Austria, or about 3 ]>er cent, of 
the total area of agricultural and forest land. Henceforth, there will be only 
one form of proj)erty subject to a .special regime of succession, namely, the 
hereditary peasant holding. Only in exceptional cases will it be possible to 
c(;nvert properties of over 125 hectares into hereditary peasant holdings, where 
all the otlier essential conditions are complied with. 

h'rom Table VH an idea may be obtained of the development of land set- 
tlement in (rennany during this third period. 


Table \TI. — Development of Land Settlement in Germany 
during the Period from i ()33 to I(j 3 y. 
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During the past few years the rate of progress of land settlement has slowed 
down somewhat. Dr, H. Reischle (*) attributes this to the following causes: 
“ The law on hereditary peasant lioldings and the law on the constitution of new 
|:)easant holdings have so far not produced the same results. While the law on 
the hereditary peavSant holding has been applied without ditficulty, the progress 
in the establishment of new peasant holdings has suffered a certain setback. 
Peasant settlement has u}> to the present come up against -material difficulties 
and against the resistance of interested parties. The lack of willingness on the 
part of the large landowners to give up the land to be used for the encouragement 
of settlement of their ow^n accord, is not sufficiently counteracted by the legal 
provisions concerning the systematic obtentioii of land and its settlement, w hich 
differed in this respect from those rendered necessary by military considerations. 
The economic reasons sometimes brought forward against the creation of new* 
peasant holdings are often no more than the expression of an active o})position 
against peasant settlement. This personal resistance to the establishment of 
new peasant holdings is reinforced by the material difficulties which have been 
particularly felt during these last few years. vSpecial mention should be made 
of the extensive requisition of land for reasons connected with nr.tional jiolicv. 
This has, on the one hand, led to the transfer from one regif>n to another of many 
people w'ho have consequently taken up their residence in a new district and, 
on the other, it has decreased the area of arable land by about 7r>(),()0(> hectares, 
i, by an area wliicli could have fed nearly one and a half million inhabitant>. 
Another result of the requisition of land for the above purposes has l)een a coinid- 
erable ri.^e in land prices 

The price of land purchased for settlement has increased consi(lerahl>' dur- 
ing the past few' years. The average price paid in 1932 was 043 RM per hectare, 
ri.sing to 669 in 1933, 709 in 1934, I935» 99^ iti 1936, 1,1 ii in i<)37 and 

1,457 RM in 193H. Prices have therefore doubled between 1932 and 1938. 

During the second half of 1939. the wair added new' difficulties to those w iiich 
were already encountered by land settlement; the use of building material^ was 
subjected to restrictions, the staff' employed by the settlement organizations 
was reduced, etc. (') 

The decline which has taken place in the creation of ikwv farms during t he past 
few years has enhanced the importance of the problem of enlarging existing 
holdings by the incorporation of adjacent land. During the second settlement 
period, from iqig to 1932, an average of 6,868 small holdings a year were enlarged 
by the incorporation of 10,016 hectares. During the third ])eri()d, the av erage 
number of holdings enlarged rose to 10,016 and that of the area incorporated to 
19,897 hectares ('). 

During the two last settlement periods (1919-1933 and I933-I939)» 1.575.522 
hectares in all have been used for settlement purposes; ii per cent, of this 


(9 « Xeijbildung dculschcn Jiaucrntiiijis auch wirtschaftspolitisch uotwendig «. In tlic review 
Neucs Bmicrnium, B. 6 Ik^rlin, Jane kjyj, i>. 159, 

(“) Wirfschafi tmd SMidik, J*art 1 , No. 11, Berlin, June 1940. 

( 3 ) N azionulsozialistUchc Landpost, Berlin, July 13, 1939. 
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area was obtained from property belonging to the States and the Reich, and 8g 
per cent, from private landowners and communevS. On January i, 1940, the land 
settlement associations had still 107,300 hectares of land available for settlement. 

The average size of the new peasant holdings between 1919 and 1932 was 
10.5 hectares; it increased during the following years to 19.9 hectares in 1937 
and fell again to 19. 1 in 1938. While between 1919 and 1932 only 45 per cent, 
of all the new holdings measured 10 hectares or over, the figure rose to 73 per cent, 
between 1933 and 1939. 

(j e n e r a 1 tendencies of the changes in agrarian 
structure. - --* The evolution of the agrarian structure of Germany during 
the past sixty years could be followed by means of the six farm censuses taken 
in that country in 1882, 1895, 1907, 1925, 1933 and 1939. The methods 

adopted in taking these censuses show certain differences in particulars. The 
comparison of the results of these censuses, however, puts in sufficient relief 
the main features of the evolution of the holdings belonging to different size 
groups from 2 hectares on. It is, however, impossible to compare the figures 
for holdings of less than 2 hectares, since the lower limits of this group in the 
various censuses were not the same. 

The development of farms wdth an area of 2 hectares or more between 1907 and 
1933 lua}^ be seen from the following table where the farms are grouped accord- 
ing to agricultural area. In order to make comparison possible, the results 
of the agricultural census of 1907 have been recalculated by the Statistical Office, 
of the Reich on the basis of the post-war territory of Germany. .No such reduc- 


Tajiijc Vni. The Evoiuiion of Holdings of 2 Hectares and over in Germany 
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tion, however, has been made for the data of the censuses of 1882 and 1895, so 
that these cannot be compared with the results of censuses taken in Germany 
after the War. As to the census of 1939, the data at present available for 
holdings have been obtained by grouping them according to total area. In table 
IX these data are compared with those of the census of 1933, in which holdings 
are grouped according to both total and agricultural area. 

The decline registered in 1933 in the number and total area of small hol- 
dings between 2 and 5 hectares, as compared with the 1907 figures, is explained 
partly by the fact that, as a result of enlargement, many farms which belonged 
to this size-group had passed into a higher group. 

Again, during this period there was a decline in the number and total area 
-of the large farms of 100 hectares and over. The breaking up of these farms, 
which are worked by hired labour, was largely due to the exodus of rural labour 
and to their beiug burdened by debts which weigh heaviest during periods of 
economic uncertainty. 

The number of farms with an area between 20 and 100 hectares had increased 
slightly in 1933 compared with the 1907 figures, but their area had decreased 
by 51,552 hectares. 

On tlie other hand, the steady increase registered in the number and area 
of medium-sized peasant holdings between 5 and 20 hectares was partly due to 
enlargement of the smallest holdings and partly to the land settlement policy 
of the Government, these holdings being better adapted to overcome peri(»ds of 
agricultural depression since they are operated by the family. 


Tabi,B IX. — Comparison of the Distribution of Holdings by Size-groups on the 
Basis of the last two Censuses taken in 1933 and 1939 (*) in Germany, 
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Source: Monthly Crop Report and Af>ricuUural Statistics, No. 9, September 1940, p. 607. Into- 
jiational Institute of Agriculture. Rome. 
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The last census taken in 1939 shows that the total number of farms of over 
0,5 hectares in Germany is 3,901,843, with an aggregate area of 53,293,188 hec- 
tares, A comparison between this census and that of 1933 can only be made for 
the Reich within the 1937 frontiers. 

Between 1933 and 1939 the number of farms had increased by 122,503, 
while the increase in their total area was 1,111,961 hectares. The increase is 
due in part to the improvement in the methods of registration, which made 
possible the inclusion without a single exception even of the smallest holdings 
which have escaped regi.stration in the previous censuses. Apart from this, 
the general tendencies of the evolution of German agrarian structure shown by 
the census of 1939 were the same as in the past: a decline in the extreme vsi2e~ 
groups of large and small holdings, and an increase in medium -si ?:cd peasant 
holdings at the expense of both. 

Italy, — In Italy, e.specially after the outbreak of the Great War, import- 
ant changes took place in the traditional agrarian structure, such as the in- 
crease in small ownership. This development may be divided into two dis- 
tinct periods. The first embraces the ten to fifteen years which followed the War 
and during which peasant holdings were established spontaneously, without 
State intervention of any description. This process has already been completed. 
The second period is very recent, as it dates no further back than the last few 
years. Ihilike the first period, in this case the Government intervened actively with 
a view to providing land for those who ‘were anxious to cultivate it themselves. 

First period, The land purchased by the peasants during the 

first period (1919-1933), amounted to about i million hectares, or about 6 per 
cent, of the whole cultivable area in Itahr As will be seen from the following 
table, the proportion of land purchased differed considerably from one region 
to another (*), 

Table X. — Area of Lund u'hich passed to Peasants 


in the variotts Regions of Italy. 
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(9 lyORENZOKi, Pmf. G.: Inchle$ta sulla piccola propriety coltivalrice formatasi »el dopogiierra.. 
Relaziotie huale. ^.r^ascesa del contadino italiano iiel dopoguerra, lutituto Kazionale d,i Econoniia 
Agraria. Rome^ 1938* p. 10. 
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A glance at the colunms of absolute figures shows that the largest area of 
land, or about half the total purchased, was acquired in northern Italy. Rela- 
tively to the total cultivable area of each region, however, we find the highest 
percentage, 7.8 per cent., in Sicily. 

That so much land could be purchased by peasants on the open market 
is due in part to the fact that in Italy the land is not, as ior instance in Ger- 
many, subject to the law of undivided succession {Anerhenrecht) and that up to 
the time of the publication of the new Civil Code at the beginning of 1940 no 
restrictions had been imposed upon the division of landed property. 

An average of 4,400 lire per hectare w^as paid for the land, the total pur- 
chase price amounting therefore to some 4,500 million liras. 

The funds used by the peasants for the purchase of land came largely from 
tlie savings of I Lilian einigrants in America. Between 1903 and 1925 emigrants* 
remittances totalled 22,000 million liras. Calculated at the pust*war rate of the 
lire to the dollar, this sum was equivalent to about 1,000 million liras a year 
on the average. Even if the figure should be slightly reduced it would always 
suffice **, to quote Prof. Lorenzoni, who was responsible for the direction of 
the extensive survey of agrarian transformation recently carried out in Italy 
%vith conspicuous success, “ to shpw the tremendous importance that these re- 
mittances must have had, before and after 1915 and especially between T919 
and 1935, to enable them to bring about the developments we are studying, and 
which reached their maximum intensity during that period ’* (b* 

Out of 350,000 hectares of newly purchased land, some 135,000 new peasant 
holdings were formed, with an average area of some 2 hectares each. Roughly 
750,000 hectares went to enlarge 375,000 peasant holdings. These figures are 
only api^roximative, as no accurate data are available on this subject, but they 
found indirect confirmation in the results of the censuses of the population 
of 1921 and 193 1- 

The following passage gives the opinion of the review Bonifica c Coloniz- 
zazione ('') on this vast work of transformation: “Its importance does not lie 
alone in its extent (nearly one million hectares have passed into the liands of 
the peasants), but consists also in the fact that this phenomenon points to a 
much more pronounced process of transformation among the agricultural clas- 
ses involving a real revolution which is being accomplished now b)' the Italian 
peasants who, after having commenced on radical and revolutionary lines, are 
now accomplishing it with the aid of the present economic and monetary situa- 
tion, on bourgeois and conservative foundations. The objects in view are, over 
and above the acquisition of land, a temporary improvement in the standard 
of living, a large scale imj)roveraent in rural housing, alteration of fanii contracts, 
the temporary disappearance of a large part of the old agricultural indebted- 
ness, etc. The efforts which the Italian peasants had doggedly been making 
to improve their living conditions before the war, and which, according to the 
various regions, limes and conditions, were made by means of peasant organiza- 


(9 Lorenzom, 0^, cii,, p. iSo. 

(9 No. ir, Rome, 1939, pP- 929-30- 
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tions or of emigration, suddenly appears to have been crowned with success 
after the war. And the old undying land hunger of the peasants, which formed 
the main, if not the only objective of this effort, found ain]>le satisfaction be- 
tween 1919 and 1926 

Small holdings for ex-servicemen, — The establish- 
ment of small holdings for ex-servicemen has formed the object of the activi- 
ties of the Opera Nazionale Comhaitenti (National Institute of Hx-Ser\ icemen), 
founded and incorporated in Rome in 1919, The organization is the owner of 
property consisting of land freely purchased or made over to it by special 
enactments, together with Crown lands ceded by the Crown. 

The law’ also gives the organization the right to apply for compulsory 
expropriation of land, to whomsoever it may belong, if it is in need of reclam- 
ation, if it appears to be suitable for important improvement schemes or for the 
establishineiit of industrial enterprises closely connected with the agricultural 
activity of the Institute, or again for the establishment of villages or settlements. 

All land rendered fit for cultivation by the organization is ceded to cult- 
ivators under contracts wliich enable the tenant farnxers to become owners after 
a trial period of varying lengtli, if sativsfactory results are obtained, A clause 
in the contract also obliges the concessionary to effect improvements on the land. 
Tlie concessionary pays a (piarter or a lifth of the agreed price w lien the contract 
is signed, the remainder being payable in ten annual instalments. In this way, 
thousands of farm laliourers have become small proprietors through the Institiite. 

S e c o n d ]) e r i o d . Although in the after-war period the propor- 

tion of land iiurcliased was highest in Sicily (7.8 per cent, of the whole area), 
lids region, with its 154,000 hectares of land ncwiy broken up into small hold- 
ings, still ranked only fourth among the various regions of Italy. On the other 
hand, the agrarian transformation during the second period is concerned mostly 
with the old Sicilian latifundia. 

'* The Sicilian latifundia says Prof. Tassinari (‘) “ are characterised by 
tlie remarkable size of farms combined with a striking smallness of capital inves- 
t<c‘d; sometimes an unending vista of monotonous undulations stretches across 
the latifundia as far as the eye can reach, unbroken bv a single tree (vr cottage. 

* The farm labourers live far from the land they cultivate, grou]^ed together 
in wddely scattered but large villages; only during certain seasons, when special 
types of work are called for, does the peasant spend the night on the estate 
where the lack of buildings compels him to sleep in huts or in the open, protect- 
ing himself from the W’eather as best he can, but alw’ays at the mercy of the dan- 
gerous malaria-bearing mosquito.... 

Another characteri.stic feature of the Sicilian latifundia is the absence of 
continuous direct relations between the landowner and his estate. As a rule, 
the absentee proprietor leases his estate to an intermediary {gabcllotio) who all 
too often does not plaj^ the economic part of the farm eiitreprenenr, found in 
the other Italian regions, but is merely a speculator who exploits the owner 


(9 Tassinari, Prof, G.: Saggi lutonio alia distribuzione del reddito ncirai^ricoltura italiana. 
Piacenza, pp. 
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of the laiifiindutmy on the one hand and, on the other, the farm labourer in 
urgent need of a holding to lease 

According to the 1930 agricultural census, there were in Sicily 452,419 farms 
with a total area of 2,101,490 hectares. Of these farms, 2,034 covered an area 
of 591,209 hectares distributed as follows: 1,806 farms of between 100 and 500 
hectares covered a total area of 362,566 hectares; 164 with an average area varying 
between 500 and t,ooo hectares occupied 109,166 hectares, while 64, covering 
a total of 119,477 hectares, bad each an average area of more than i,c>oo hec- 
tares (*). The lalifundia as a whole cover about one-third of the whole agricult- 
ural area of the island. 

The reasons of the survival of lalifundia. -- It ma\- 
be interesting to point here briefly to the basic reason for this concentration 
of land in the hands of a few owners, which ha^^ survived throughout the cen- 
turies. 

The causes of this economic anachronism lie in the first place in natural 
conditions ■- scarcity of water, droughts, the nature oI the soil which is composed 
for the most part of clay and the unhealthy character of the region, where malaria 
is so prevalent as to make permanent residence in many localities practically 
impossible. Among the economic and social reasons which liave encouraged 
the continuance of the latifitndia, mention sliould be made of the lack of roads 
and hygiene, absenteeism, etc. All these unfavourable circumstances seeinefi 
until only a short while ago to be destined to continue for ever, and to make the 
huge Sicilian estate eternal. 

The reasons for the transfer m a t i o n o f the lati- 
fundia. — The economic evolution of the post-war period, however, com- 
pelled those in authority to stud}" anew the reasons for the survival the 
vSicilian latinfudia. The external stimulus to these studies had been ])rovide(l 
by the steady decline and, later, the complete interruption of Italian emigra- 
tion, especially from Sicih", 

Sicilian emigration commenced in 1900 with only 28,838 emigrants, but 
by 1907 the numbers had increased to 127,603, The savings sent home in that 
year amounted to about 106 million lires. 

During the Great War emigration naturally ceased in Sicily as well as else- 
where. When it began again in 1919 the number of emigrants totalled 36,476 
rising, to 108,618 in 1920 and falling to only 23,000 in 1921. 

Emigrants' remittances in Southern Italy and Sicily in particular came to 
about 721 million liras in 1921, 525 million liras in 1922 and 679 million liras in 
1925; consequently, nearly 2 milliard liras entered the country in these three 3'^ears 
alone through the above regions. It was these savings which enabled the pea- 
sants to purchase about 140,000 hectares of land on the open market between 
1919 and 1930. But the immigration quotas imposed in America put an almost 
complete stop to emigration, and it was not until 1935 that the number of emi- 
grants from Sicily reached even the modest figure of 1,893. 


(^) Annuario stathtico ddVagricoltura italiana, 1936-38. Istiluto Centrale di Slalislica del Regno 
dTtalia, Rome, 1940, pp. 83 and 97. 
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As soon as factors of an international nature, such as emigration, ceased to 
provide the Sicilian peasants with the means necessary for the purchase of hold- 
ings, the need became much more pressing to devise adequate measures of national 
policy with a view to making use of the productive capacity of the Italians who 
had remained at home, by means of a carefully prepared scheme carried out b>' 
the Government itself. When the emigration policy pursued previously was aban- 
doned, it became necessary to have recourse to a more rational agrarian policy. 

Iy a n d - r e c 1 a m a t i o n schemes. — The real reason which led 
towards the conversion of estates consisted in the necessity to press the inten- 
sification of cultivation to a maximum in order to produce enough food for the 
growing needs of the nation. This explains the widespread action undertaken 
by the (h)vernnient as regards comprehensive schemes of land-reclamation (*). 
The law promulgated on December 24, x<.)28. containing the programme of com- 
prehensive land-reclamation, which filled ad the gaps in the previous legislation, 
also solved the v^arioiis problems which had tip till then been judged insoluble 
or left in suspense: drinking water supplies, constructif>n of n^ad.s essential for 
the intensification of agriculture, construction of rural towns and centres, of 
farm buildings, etc. Provision wa.s made in j)articiilar for financing numerous 
measures relating to the various land-reclamation schemes. The whole plan of 
operations as drafted in the law involved a total outlay of about 7,000 million 
liras, including 4.500 millions for hydraulic reclamation and subsidiary work and 
2.500 millions for irrigation and the construction of villages, farms, aqueducts 
and country roads. This law was later completed by the Seq)ieri law of February' 
13. ib3.b co-ordinating and codifying the land-reclamation measures in force 

Under the terms of this latter law, 77,000 hectares of land in the Pontine 
Marshes were reclamed. Fonneily this area had a population of a few hundred 
men, and that only during the summer iiionths; they slieltered in miserable lints, 
expo.sed to the most virulent fomis of malaria. Today several towns fhnirish 
in the area (Littoria, Sabaudia, Pontinia, Aprilia, l^nnezia), and 17 rural centres 
have been built. The land is dotted over witli settlers' homes (3,147) and farms 
(2,574), population amounting to 60,000 workers and settlers. 

The success of settlement as a means for establishing peasants on the land 
is proved by the magnificent results obtained by the schemes of compreliensive 
land-reclamation, which had been carried out over an area of 5,700,013 hectares 
V>y July I, 1938. All the results of this tremendous activity are not yet apparent 
since much of the work executed has merely created the preliminary conditions 
which will make it possible to attain more imi^ortant objectives. 

For various reasons, however, land-reclamation has not been carried out 
in Sicily on such an extensive scale as might have been| hoped from the scope 
of Government action. While the total area of the latifundia is 728,588 hectares, 
on July I, 1938, hardly any land reclamation work had been started on an area 
of 515,115 hectares. At that time several works of a public character, such 


(*) Tassxnari, Prof. G.: La bonifica integmle nel decennale della legge Mussolini. Bologna, 1939. 
('-*) CoSTAN/x> G.; Land reclamation and improvement in Europe. Documentation for the Euro > 
pean Conference on Rural Life. International Institute of Agriculture. Rome, 1939. 
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as the laying out of irrigation canals, the construction ot bridges and roads, etc., 
were in course of execution over an area of 123,667 hectares. Public works had 
been completed over an area of 37,149 hectares, and others, to be carried out 
by private initiative, were about to be started. Public works and those belong- 
ing to the category of agrarian transformation liad been completed over an 
area of only 52,657 hectares (7 per cent, of the total area). ('). 

It is true that from the standpoint of private economy the early years are 
of course the most difficult when carrying out agrarian transformation. Sums 
invested in the.se works are relatively large, and only a ver\^ s all part, if any, 
can be paid off during these first years, wffiile the economic returns from the 
transformation do not begin to come in till much later, wlien a certain degree 
of balance has been reached between the income and the expenses of the farm. 

But looking at the matter from the standpoint of collective interest, the final 
goal of land-reclamation is the creation of the agricultural and economic condi- 
tions essential to an increased national output and to the establishment of the 
peasants on their native soil. The vState cannot allow' the private interests of 
the large landowmers to be decisive unless they are sufficiently in harmony 
with the interests of the community. 

This is the principle wdiicli has inspired the recent agrarian policy adopted 
by Italy in Sicily and know'n as the “ attack on the latifmidia 

Methods of settlement.^ — The general scheme of tlie w-ork 
of transformation of latijundia presents itself as follows. When comprehensive 
land-reclamation lias improved the soil for agriculture from the technical stand- 
point, the large landow'tier, in his turn, effects a radical transformation of his land, 
in accordance with the principles of agrarian economy, establishing throughout his 
whole estate numbers of small holdings and building houses for the peasants. 
Tliis work of transformation of his estate is compulsory for the landowner. The 
law of January 2, 1940, on the settlement of the latif undia in explicit on this point: 

“ The owmers of land in the areas of Sicily where the economic system of 
tlie latijundia is in force, are obliged, even if their land is situated outside the 
districts (coniprensori) declared subject to reclamation, to begin the settlement 
of their estates by creating economic farm units {unitd podcrali), and establishing 
thereon the fahiilies of farm workers in accordance with the directions of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, in the manner and on the conditions fixed 
by the said Ministry, They must moreover adopt suitable technical methods 
of management of their estates and introduce the new stable conditions' of labour 
which will contribute to the improvement of the land by guaranteeing an equi- 
table remuneration to the farmer who undertakes the imj)rovement 

If the owner in question has not sufficient financial means to carry out the 
^vork of transforming his estate, a public institution established b}' the Govern- 
ment for the purpose, under the title of Enic di Colonizzazione del Laiifondo 
Siciliano, wdll come to his assistance and advance the necessary sums. This 
institution has at present an appropriation of one milliard liras and its purpose is 


(9 Annuarw Statistico Italiuno, 1939-XVII. Istituto Centrale di StatMica del Regno dTtdlia. 
Rome, p. S5. 
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to provide technical and financial aid to landowners in the work of transformation 
and productive organization: if necessary, it may proceed directly with the settle 
ment of the land it holds either as permanent property or in temporary possession. 

The following property is under the management of the Institution: 

(a) State property of which the Institution requests the cession on emphy- 
teusis, or on long lease, when it answers the purposes of settlement; as well 
as property" consisting of the trazzere (old cattledrives used for the passage of 
livestock), which may be assigned to the ownership of the Institution; 

(b) Real property belonging to the communes, to public welfare and 
charitable institutions and other legally recognised institutions; and propert}* 
which has been assigned to the Institution either in full ownership or in possession. 

(c) Real property belonging to private individuals which has been volun- 
tarily alienated, granted on lease or otherwise transferred by the proprietor him- 
self, for the purpose of transformation; 

(d) Real property belonging to private individuals on wdiich the Insti- 
tution has been empow^ered to carry out reclamation, even without the consent 
of the owners, under the terms of the law^ referred to above. 

If the Institution considers that the action of the proprietors is such as to 
cojuproinise, by reason of delay or of lack of territorial continuity, the completion 
of the land-reclamation work within the fixed term, it may obtain authorization 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and Frirests to carry out all or part of the neces- 
sary work in place of the landowner and on his account. 

Moreover, the Institution may be empowered to ex|>ropriate the real pro- 
perty of the landowners who fail to comply with the reclamation obligations under 
the terms of the law of February 13,* 1933, article 42 (d which threatens all the 
landowners who fail to fulfil the conditiems imposed on them, and which they har^e 
previously accepted, with expropriation, on payment of adequate compensation. 

After having carried out the work with which it has been entrusted, the 
Institution returns the land to itvS owners already broken u]) into economic farm 
units and ready to receiva^ the ])easant settlers. The landowuiers are com})clled 
to refund to the Institution all the expenses incurred or to compensate the latter 
by the grant of a definite area of land for settlement by the Institution. 

At first the land .so divided is lea.sed to peasants, and does not become the 
property of the occupiers until after the lapse of 18 years. In this wixy the 
landowner has full rights over the estate during the transition period. 

The scheme involves the creation in Sicil}^ of a total of 20,000 rural holdings 
with an average area of 25 hectares. The whole cost of the plan will amount 
to over 2,500 million lires, of which 1,000 million liras will fall on the State, and 
the remaining 1,500 millions wall be found by the interested parties. 

The solution of the problem of the v^icilian laiijundia is not intended as a 
blow against the large landowner as such, as long as he understands his personal 
rights over the land as implying a duty tow^ards society and the rational mana- 
gement of his estate. The State merel}" tries to induce him to collaborate act- 
ively in this important undertaking. 

The transformation of the land which is taking place may, hc»wever. on 
many grounds be described as a real agrarian revolution, since a very old and 
outworn institution has at last been despoiled of the last vestiges of feudalism 
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and will in the future fulfil the social functions of up-to-date agriculture, blending 
hannoniously in modern economic life. 

The same principle of conversion of the large agricultural estates into a 
series of small holdings is beitig applied at present in continental Italy, where 
in the whole area of the Apulian Tavoliere, comprising 438,000 hectares, a 
comprehensive scheme of agrarian transformation was planned, and where the 
establishment of new peasant holdings has already made considerable progress 
ill certain parts of the region. Before very long the Calabrian latifundia will 
also enter into the general settlement scheme. 

1) i s 1 r i b u t i o n of farms. — Under tlie influence of the factors 
which have made it possible for the peasants to develo]) their activities, the 
di.stributioii of farms, in Italy, as shown by the first agricultural census taken in 
1930. was as follows. 


Table XI. - Number and Area of Farms and t/ieir Distribution accordinii to total AtiU. 
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A study of the above table shows in the first place that there is a large ntini' 
ber of small holdings under 3 hectares in area which do not provide the 
peasant with a livelihood except in certain areas where agriculture is very intens- 
ive. There are 2,763,671 of these farms, or 65,8 per cent, of the total number, 
covering about 11,6 per cent, of the total area. They pla}^ a very important 
part in Italy. This situation is j>robably due in part to the equal division of 
landed property between heirs, there being no law of primogeniture in the old 
Italian Civil Code, as we have had occasion to point out, to protect small hold- 
ings against being broken up on succession. 

vSinall holdings between 3 and 10 hectares are also very common. ’ They 
represent almost one quarter of the total numer of farms, and more than one- 
fifth of the total area. 

The third group, consisting of medium-sized farms with an area varying 
between 10 and 20 hectares, includes 253,959 farms (6,1 per cent.) with an area 
of 3 > 535 >^^H hectares (13.5 per cent.). The farms in this group, which have a 
higher power of economic resistance, are to be met with chiefly in Piedmont, 
Uombardy, Venetia, Phnilia, Tuscany, the Marches and Sicily. 

The number of large farms measuring from 20 to 100 hectares is very small, 
namely, 132,536, or 3.1 per cent, of the total; but their area amounts to 4,970,7x8 
hectares, or 18,9 per cent, of the total area. 
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Finally, the last series of farms, in which we have grouped the large estates 
with an area exceeding loo hectares, consists of 21,064 farms, i, e., scarcely 
more than 0.5 per cent, of the total, althougli they cover an area of 9,126,963 
hectares, or more than one third of the total area (34,7 per cent.). Most of these 
farms are found in Piedmont, L/ombard}'. Venetia, Tuscany, lyatiiim, Calabria, 
Sicily and Sardinia. 

The second farm census which is to form i>art of the second wT)rld agricul- 
tural census, will jn'obabh’ throw light on the new agrarian structure in Italy 
and on the conversion of the vSiciliau latijundia. It will also show- how a change 
in the migratory movement and a decline in international trade, due to autarchic 
teiulencies, have contributed tow^ards the re-orientation of Italian agriculture 
and a new distribution of landed ]>ropert>n 

(to he continitcd) M. Tchkrkixskv 

SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE STATISTICS 
OF THE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF FODDER 


Sf MiMAkv: f HinnhictUm. i. The progrc.s.K of agricultural statistics and its present-day trends - 
CharacteristiCvS of the orgaui/ation for the production of fodder and its importance for 
agriculture 3. \'arious prolUeiu.s of fodder stati.stics au<l the present state 01 research - 
.j. Tlie importance 01 fodder statistics for international agricultural trade and for the 
orgaiiixiition of agriculture. — Statistics of fodder production, their present condHion and 
their need for improvenit nt 5. Statistics of area of fodder crops (on arable land, meadows 
and pjisturage) - o. Statisti<*s of the volume of various fodder crops. — Statistics of 
fodder consumption as a basis for tesearch 7. miiuber of livestock as a basis for estimat- 
ing r<‘quirements of feeditig studs - S. Control of fodder consumption. —^Conclusions. 


Introduction. 

I. - The modern tendencies towards planned economy and in some cases 

towards more or less complete autarchy, w'^hich began to make themselves felt 
immediately after the Great War, have led to a considerable improvement in 
statistical research in every sector of economic activity. The purpose of stat- 
istical research in this field w^as to throw more light on the various aspects 
of economic activut}' in the different countries. A comparison of the statistical 
data concerning the various branches of present-day economy^ with similar figures 
for the period im.uiediately following the Great War, show^s that, from the three- 
fold standj)oint of extent, contents and accuracy, there has been an uninterrupt- 
ed improvement. It is being increasingly^ recognized that the structure and 
working of agriculture are directly dependent upon local and individual condi- 
tions, and economists are devoting more and more attention to the study of re- 
gional statistics, as well as to that of statistics for the different specialized bran- 
ches of agriculture and to the analytical study of the technical and economic 
position of isolated units, L e. of particular farms ('). It would be impossible 


(9 Sfem. 3 «AYi<: Die lanclwlrtschaflichc Jietriebsstatistik. AnltiHuug ztir Riurichtung der Wirtscliafts- 
statistik lHudwirt(«chaltlicher Betriebe, Berlin, P. Parcy, — Fensch, 11 .; Betriebsstaiij^ttk. lu: 

Archiv dcs deiitschen lyandwirt&choftt^rats. 45; 19^7. 46, 19381 ^ 54 ; A7i, i 039 , 411-506. 
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to exaggerate the importance of these detailed investigations for the study of 
the statistics and the dynamics of rural economy. 

It will readily be understood that the progress of statistical research descri- 
bed above, which is intimately connected with the far-reaching transformation 
taking place in agriculture throughout the world, has not yet reached its full 
development, and that statistical studies are hampered by the inadequacy of data 
which must be made good. In spite of the progress made in recent years, agricultural 
statistics have not reached the same degree of development in all countries and, 
their results arc not sufficiently uniform to permit of international compari- 
sons. 

In the present article we will deal briefly with one of the most important 
branches of agricultural statistics, whose importance, however, has only been 
recognized during the past few years, namely, the statistics of production a!id 
comsiimption of fodder. This branch, is perhaps one of the latest additions to 
agricultural statistics; its aim is to establish, with increasing accuracy, the rela- 
tions existing between the production, importation and consunij)tiou of all feeding 
stuffs used in animal husbandry. In the case of a particular farm, as well as in 
agriculture as a whole in certain cotintries, this relationshij) determines the orga- 
nization, extent and capacity of animal husbandry. The ratio in a given country 
between honieproduced fodder and the volume of imported fodders has a decisive 
influence on the country’s capacity to meet its needs in animal products. This 
capacity” for meeting the requirements of consumption depends, of course, not 
only on the quantity, but also on the quality of the fodder. The increasing 
demand — under normal conditions- - for animal products and especially those 
of superior quality, depends in turn of the continuous rise in the standards of 
life of civilized peoples. This continuous increase in consumption makes new 
demands on agriculture which are not easily met and which can onh’ l)e filled 
within the limits allowed by the systems of agricultural production existing in 
each country. Proof of this may be found in the radical changes which have 
taken place in the organization of fodder crops in several countries since the 
Great War. In no branch of agriculture have such profound changes (jccurrecl 
as in that of the cultivation of plants for the feeding of animals. 

2- — The organization on rational lines of fodder production in relation to 
the needs of animal husbandry feeding depends, of course, on many natural or 
economic conditions. In the first place, these conditions consist in the com- 
position of the soil, climate, water supply, etc. These conditions differ widely, 
and these differences, in their turn, produce variations in relation to geographical 
position, in the character of the fodder output, the choice of plants, their nutri- 
tive qualities, the rotation and the disposal of crops, etc. These conditions taken 
as a whole also affect the striiotuTe and evolution of production and are a deci- 
sive factor in determining its extent and intensify. In the second place, the organ- 
ization of fodder cultivation and animal husbandry is al.so determined b}' a se- 
ries of conditions called economic, such as the conditions of marketing, labour, 
transport, social conditions, organization of trade, etc. In contrast to natural 
conditions, which can mostly be considered as invariable, the character of the 
economic conditions depends on the general economic progress of a given conn* 
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try; it is consequently more or less variable. The organization of the fodder 
output in each country is therefore the result of a combination of all these 
tors and reflects the changes to which they are subject. 

3 . — . The aim of the present article is to make a brief study of the possi- 
bilities of a more thorough statistical inquiry into the production and consumption 
of fodder. There are on the whole three special branches of statistical research 
whose study should be improved or even reorganized. In the first place, it is 
essential that a systematic improvement be made in the study of fodder produc- 
tion in the various countries. In this case vve should deal in the first instance 
with the statistics concerning the total area devoted to fodder crops and the 
areas cultivated to the variants plants used for forage, and the statistics of tiie 
quantities produced. Another branch, belonging to the same category, which 
might be very useful for completing figures concerning fodder production, is the 
study of the various fodder crops from the (jualitative standpoint; in this case 
it would be necessary to establish tlie actual food value of the substances har- 
vested for use as fodder. Indeed, it is not enough to know how many quintals of 
liay have been produced; what is necessary is to have a definite knowledge of 
the quality* of the hay crop as determined by its content of nutritive substances, 
wliich differs in the \'arious <[ualities of hay. 

In the second place, statistics similar to those |>repared for the study of human 
nutrition should be comjiiled ccmcerning the effective demand and the actual 
consiuny)tion of the different varieties of fodder. Statistical research in this 
field should be based not only on the .statistical study of the head of livestock 
and the theoretical recjuirement of feeding stuffs, but should start from concrete 
figures on actual fodder consumption and, at the same time, in so far as possible, 
on the content f)f nutritive .substances in the \'^arions fodders. This branch 
of agricultural statistics, although of such recent date and }>racticed only in a few 
countries, is not only essential for compiling a fodder balance in the various coun- 
tries, but also for .solving certain problems relating to international trade in 
fodder. Without such statistics it would be impossible to find out in what 
mea.sure the fodder output meets reciuireiiients in the various countries or to 
ascertain the shortage or surplus registered in the case of each crop: in short, 
the object is to collect all the necessary information concerning the conditions 
and trend of the trade in these particular products. It goes without saying 
that the compilation and study of these figures would involve a great expense 
of time and work if satisfactory results are to be obtained, lastly, in the third 
place, we have to consider the statistics of international trade in feeding stuffs 
as compiled at the present time. All that would be required would be to coiTq)1ete 
these figures with more detailed information concerning the amount of nutritive 
substances contained in the various fodders. This subject will be dealt with below. 

4. These are the broad lines of the main conditions essential to the orga- 
nization of fodder statistics. As has already been stated, this is not a matter 
of establishing new branches of statistics, but rather of completing work riow^ in 
progress, of obtaining new material in the different countries on the basis of a 
uniform plan and, la.stiy, of analysing the results. This is not a new subject; 
but up to the present the attempts to establish a fodder balance and to plan 
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the fodder supplies necessary for farms have been confined to the field of rural 
economy. The new aspect of the question lies in the fact that this problem has 
grown in importance as a [result of the economic developments of the past few 
years largely influenced by the modern trend towards autarchy. Consequently, 
what has to be done today is to solve the same problem on general or national 
lines, making the necessary improvements in the statistics of production, con- 
sumption and trade. 

The importance of this inquiry is mainly <)f a practical nature. By complet- 
ing the statistical data on fodder production and crops, and on exports and im- 
pt'jrts of these products, it would be possible in the first place to improve the 
organization of international trade in every kind of fodder between the countries 
deficient in fodder and those possessing an exportable surplus. Moreover, this 
inquiry would be exceedingly useful for improving the organization of agriculture. 
With the assistance of accurate figures, it would become possible to effect a lietter 
adjustment between the volume, intensity and compo.sition of the cultivation of 
fodder crops, on the one hand, and trade conditions, on the other. In this 
way, the fluctuations which characterize this form of agriculture and which 
are sometimes excessive, could be prevented or else mitigated to a certain ex- 
tent. It is a well-known fact that the area de\^oted to fodder crops, as well as 
the quantity harvested, are subject to much more se\'ere fluctuations, from one 
year to another than those of other crops, such as, for instance.*, cereals, root 
crops, industrial plants, etc. 

Moreover, good statistics would also provide a much more trustworthy 
basis for the organization of animal husbandry and ensure greater stability in 
the i)roduction of fodder. Should such statistics be available, it would also be 
possible to reduce the fluctuations in livestock caused by the abundance or short- 
age of fodders, which are sometimes extremely harmful. Greater stability in 
the fodder output would of course also contribute towards the stabilization of 
the sale prices of livestock. Briefly, the second and chief objective for making 
this inquiry would be to guarantee a more efficient o/ganization of a sector of 
the agricultural industry which has been exposed, especially during the last period 
of depression, to violent dislocation. 

Statistics of the production of fodder. 

What then are the present conditions and the future prospects for a system- 
atic organization of research in this field ? As has already been said, the solu- 
tion of the various problems involved may only be attained by stages and will 
require the expenditure of much time. In the present article we will confine 
ourselves to indicating the main lines of the improvements to be made in the 
statistical bearing on this subject (‘). 


(q MCnziger-Hoppi>Spekber: Die Vichhaltung imd natiirliche FuttcrKruudla.Re (Berichte 
uber Uandwirt{!»chaft) , Neue Fol>^e, 125. Sondcrhefl. 

Klanorr; Eiweissbedarf und pllanzHc.he Kivvdssem'ugunsj. Ibid. 129 Sonderheft. 

VValdhAitsx.: l>ie bodenstandige I‘^ittcrbedarfrAleckung der RitidcrhaUung. Iliid. 120. SonderhefU 
Keiser: Futtergmndlagen der deutbchen ViclihaUumj und Moglichkeiten des Ersatzes von roh 
\'<TcdeU eittgefaiuiea Futverciweiss. In; Die Deutsche Jvaudwirtscliaft 4, Berlin, i<> u*. 

SMYiUts: I/alimcntation rationelle du Wdail laiUer h I’aide de.<5 fourrages produits A la ferme ». 
' A.'tes du XF Congress Intetnational de baitcric, Berlin 1937. V"<> 1 . I). 
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3. — The first thing to be done is to complete the figures concerning the 
areas used in the production of fodder. In spite of the progress made, it should 
be observed in this connection that the statistics for the various countries are 
still incomplete and present considerable differences so that they should be com- 
pleted and rendered more uniform. The chief differences consist in the methods 
of classification adopted for the various fodder crops in the different countries 
since these methods lack the uniformity essential for making them comparable. 
A few instances will suffice to make this clear: in some countries the area sown 
to the various fodder crops on arable land is given only as a total, without any 
details. It is therefore only possible to make comparisons which are so generalized 
as to exclude all po.ssibility of drawing any sort of balance. In other countries 
the statistics concerning the use of cultivated areas supply no information as 
to the extent of arable land, meadows or pastures occupied by fodder crops, 
giving only the areas used for the classification of the areas under root crops 

whether used entirel3' or only in part for feeding purposes— is not sufficiently 

clear to permit any estimate to be made of their importance from the point 
of view of fodder supply. This is the case, for instance, for potatoes wdiich are 
used for both human food and animal feeding, as well as for industrial purposes. 
The same applies to sugar beets, oats, barley and some other crops. To obtain 
a true picture of the areas under fodder crops, it w^ould be necessary to indicate, 
at least approximately, in the case of all the crops used for two or more pur- 
poses, the total area utilized for each separate purpose. 

In this connection mention should also be made of the need for improving 
the statistics concerning what are termed intercalary’ cro]3S, i, e., those grown 
during two consecutive years between tw'o other main crops. The statistical 
assessment of the area sown to these crops, which have been steadily gaining 
ground and which are of considerable importance for the feeding of livestock, 
also encounters difficulties due to the short period of their growth. 

As in the case of fodder crops grown on arable land and included in the 
various rotations, statistics for natural meadows and pastures in many countries 
are incomplete. In most countries, the area under meadow^s and pastures, 
which often constitute the main basis of the fodder output (in Germany, for 
instance, they represent 42.4 per cent, of the fodder producing area), is not 
recorded statistically with sufficient accuracy and regularity. In some countricvS, 
statistics only show the total area devoted to the two crops under consideration; 
in others, they include even the forest area, while in others again no data at 
all are available. But even in cases where the area of the meadows and pastures 
is given most accurately, the differences in the methods of classification and the 
lack of a sufficiently clear and uniform terminology make any comparison impossi- 
ble. It is true that the characteristics of these two types of fodder crops, their 
intensity, the quality of fodder produced, the period of growth, etc. show^ wide 
differences, but this does not exclude the possibility of considerable improvements 
in their statistical registration. 

Another source of difficulty in this field is the irregularity with which stat- 
istics are compiled in the various countries, no system existing which would ensure 
the compilation of figures at regular intervals of one or several years. If it were 
possible to follow the changes which take place during a given period in the use 
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of areas reserved for fodder crops, it would be much easier to assess the trends 
of the fodder production more accurately in both its quantitative and its quali- 
tative aspects. 

6. — Many improvements are necessary, too, in the statistics concerning 
fodder crox)s harvested. While those for other plants grown supply adequate 
and detailed information, those for fodder crops are, for the most part, restricted 
to vague or approximate estimates. Sufficient information on this subject is 
available only for fodder cereals or perhaps for some of the root crops whose yields 
form the object of more continuous and systematic statistical research. As a 
rule, however, the data and estimates concerning the yield of most of the crops 
to be used as fodder are not adequate for the compilation of a sufficiently accurate 
and detailed balance. Concerning coarse fodder (roughage according to Ameri- 
can use) which forms the real basis of livestock feeding and on which as a rule 
animal husbandr^^ mostly depends, practically no statistics have been collected, 
except in very few cases, and that for scientific rather than for practical pur- 
poses. This applies, for instance, to the assessment of the hay crop. .Most 
of the statistics in the various countries have been restricted so far to ver\' 
approximate estimates of the yield of hay per unit of area, sometimes even with- 
out taking any account of the quality, which is in some cases very important. 
This procedure, sometimes based on extremely ax^proxiniate estimates, givCvS 
only a very incomplete idea of the situation. In the first place, no indication 
is given of the quality of the hay, or of its content of nutritive substances. 
Even although the content of nutritive substances of all coarse fodders — not only 
of hay — varies very considerably, and in any case much more so than in concen- 
trated feeds (fodder grains, oilcakes, etc.), the indication of the quality of the 
hay would constitute an important advance. Consequently, crop data which 
take account of the weight alone, without any mention of the quality, are of 
absolutely no use for calculating the food value, or giving a true picture of the 
production of fodder. Countless analyses and numerous biotechnological exx)er- 
iments made during the past years have proved the degree to which animal 
nutrition and the composition of the animal diet depend upon the content of 
nutritive substances in coarse fodders. It should also be recalled, moreover, 
that this content determines the need of concentrated feeds required to complete 
the diet and their consumption. 

It is true that it may be objected that an accurate analysis of the com- 
position of the various types of fodder, necessary for finding out their nutritive 
^’■alue, involves a tremendous amount of difficult work, and that the results would 
not perhai)s justify the efforts made. It is also undoubtedly true that it would 
take a very long time to accomplish the work of ascertaining the quality of the 
different varieties of fodder. The present x>rogress of rural economy, however, 
which is tending towards an increasingly accurate study of all branches of farm- 
ing, could not in the future do without a systematic knowledge of the composi- 
tion of fodders, and this knowledge could be used for statistical purposes as well. 
The difficulties in the way are certainly not insurmountable. The important 
point is to organize analytical research in such a way as to take due account of 
the conditions ruling in the various countries as regards fodder crops and to 
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ji«ake it possible to form an idea of their value. To render this work simpler 
it would be necessary, owing to the great variety of fodder crops, to select in 
each country several regions where the fodder crops are more or less homogeneous 
in character and to use these regions in order to determine empirically — by means 
of tests — the quantity and nutritive value of the crops. The more detailed 
and accurate the division of a country into fodder-producing regions, the greater 
the possibility of obtaining typical and comjjarable results. 

Of course, looking at the subject from the point of view of international 
st/itistics, any research work concerning the nutritive value of fodders produc- 
ed and consumed in a country should be carried out according to a uniform 
system. The methods adopted in the various countries for analysis and assess- 
ment, as well as their theoretical bases, are not the same, however. In Germany, 
f<>r instance, and in several other countries, Kollner s methods and units are used, 
while the nutritive value of foods and the effect obtained by using them for 
animals are expressed in feculent units; their content in albuminoids or dige.stible 
proteins is also indicated. In the northern countries and Italy, the Mollgard 
method is used and the value is expressed in food units, while in America the 
Aniisby method is used. These methods correspond to the different practical 
methods of feeding, and depend also on the kind of livestock to which the>' are 
applied (milch cows, store cattle, pigs for meat or fat, etc.). All these methods, 
uiore or less justified, are based, however, on the same physiological considera- 
tions and are supported by practical experiments of a similar nature; they are 
used to express the value of a given foodstuff in relation to the effect obtained 
when consumed in the form of fodder. In order to lay the foundations of 
internatioual fodder statistics, it is therefore essential to begin by standardizing 
all these methods of assessment; especially as regards coarse non-commercial 
fodders, or at least to establish the rules by which the various units could be 
1 educed to comparable terms. This is perhaps the most essential part of the 
v\ork. As long as the methods referred to have not been standardized, there 
will be no basis for statistical comparison admitting of the study of the fodder 
economy of the various countries; it will also be impossible to have a more accur- 
ate knowledge of the international fodder trade, 

Sratistics concerning the consumption of fodder. 

vSo far we have attempted to give a brief sketch of present conditions as 
regards fodder statistics and to indicate some ways in which iiiix>rovement may 
l)e made. We have dealt with the subject from the standpoint of production 
\vithout, how^ever, taking account of the other aspect the problem under re- 
view, i, e., actual demand and consumption of fodders. Production statistics 
can. however, only be satisfactorily interpreted if the consumption is known, 
because, while on the one hand the fodder output determines the characteristics 
and progress of animal husbandry, on the other, the latter has a far-reaching 
influence upon the fodder production. In other words, besides the changes which 
take place with the lapse of time, one must also know the factors which govern 
the volume of the consumption of the various fodders by livestock. As w^ell as 
the total volume of consumption, we must also know — as in the case of output — 
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the quantity and composition of nutritive substances properly so-called consumed 
by the animals during a given period. Only by using these elements as a basis, 
as has already been said in the case of fodder production, is it possible to strike 
a balance between output and consumption. 

Here it should be stated that statistics now available do not contain the 
necessary informations. In spite of the very marked progress made in the exact 
scientific study of animal nutrition and although it has been possible to establish 
definite nutrition norms for the various animals, statistics take no account of 
the progress made. It is true that in rural economy and farm management 
use has already been made for a long time of the theoretic bases mentioned above 
foT estimating fodder requirements, but up to the present they have scarecely 
been used at all for the preparation of a balance on a larger scale, i. e. for agri- 
cultural regions or for whole countries. Only during the past few years of de- 
pression, and as a result of poor harvests, has an attempt been made to make 
deeper investigations into the total requirements of feeding stuffs necessary 
for livestock and into the output of certain other products. Generally speaking 
however, the results of all these isolated efforts have not led to any improve- 
ment in the precision of the statistical data. 


7. — In order to organize statistics concerning fodder reqinrenienfs it wotiM 
be first of all necessary, to complete the existing statistics of the various kinds 
of livestock and to standardize the methods of registration in various countries. 
The results of statistical registration are at x)resent very different, the classifica- 
tion of animals according to age and use not being always the same; there are 
also differences due to the fact that the registration is not made at the same time 
and is not repeated at similar intervals in the different countries. As regards 
these differences in statistical registration absolute standardization is of course 
not required, but an ax)proxiinate similarity is necessary and would be sufficient 
to enable statisticians to determine the average composition of the herds of var- 
ious kinds of livestock. By determining this average composition of all the live- 
stock in all the various producing regions and throughout the whole territory of 
a country at the moment of registration, the w'ork of calculating the fodder 
requirements of the country and the comparison between the different countries 
would be greatly simplified. 

It would be much simpler to calculate fodder requirements on the basis of 
such statistics. Bor this purpose one of two methods could l>e adopted alternat- 
ively: either starting from the theoretical requirement of feeding stuffs, i. e., 
from the dietary rules used for the different kinds of animals, taking account 
of the objects pursued, or else, estimating this requirement on the basis of actual 
consumption of every kind of fodder actually fed to livestock. Each of these two 
methods has certain advantages and they could be satisfactorily combined. They 
have in. fact, been used for a long time now, especially the former method, for 
determining the fodder balance of particular farms. 

When applying the former method, it is presumed that the individual con- 
sumption of nutritive substances contained in the different kinds of fodder used 
actually corresponds to definite dietary rules. In reality, however, the feeding 
of animals differs in several respects from this theoretical basis. The selection 
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and use of fodders varies in relation to the practical possibilities and conditions^ 
such as good or bad harvest, existing supplies of fodder, current market prices 
of fodder, etc. The practical organization of animal feeding must also be regard- 
ed rather as a matter of habit than as a (|uestion of exact calculation. It varies 
widely according to the degree of intensity of feeding and according to the pur- 
pose for which the animals are being raised. Consequently the results obtained 
by this method can never offer more than an approximate picture which does 
not show the many differences encountered in i>ractice. All these reserves, 
however, together wdth those due to the infinite varieU^ of economic conditions, 
m no way reduce the importance of thi.s method and the possibilities of its 
application. 

In the particular field of statistical study now under review' and as a basis 
f'.'T the organization of fodder statistics, the results obtained with the method 
described could be of considerable importance, especially at the out.set. On the 
]>asis of these results it w'ould be }>ossible to form an opinion — how'ever approxi- 
mate — c'oncerning the general structure of fodder consumption in the various 
c iuntries. Later, after the lapse of a few years, it would even be possible to 
study the nature of its fluctuations. 

As regards the practical application of this method, it would only be ne- 
cessary, in order to simplify comparison between the various countries, to estab- 
lisii a common basis of calculation for expressing the quantities of fodder re- 
quired by each of the several categories of livestock. It has already been observ- 
ed. when vSpeaking of the fodder value of feeding stuffs, that the methods adopt- 
ed for exinessing this value differ from one country to another and according 
to the various authors. Kut both the physiological bases of nutrition and some 
C'f the essential groups of nutritiv^e substances which compose the dietary remain 
the same, b^rom the standpoint of estimating the dietaiy' requirement ihree 
groups only call for consideration: carbohydrates and fat. digestible albuminoids 
and proteins. All the biotechnological methods express the content of fodders 
in these three components in an even simpler manner by reducing them to one 
oT two common denominators. It would therefore only be necessary to select 
< nimon or comparable units for every country and estimate the supposed requi- 
rements of the various animals by the same process. 

8. — Lastly, only a few words need now be said as regards the second me- 
thod mentioned above, by which the fodder requirements are estimated by refer- 
ence to actual consumption, i. e., by making individual inquiries on representa- 
tive farms. This method presupposes uninterrupted fodder control and the regul- 
ar weighing of the feeding stulfs given to every kind of livestock. In order 
to follow all the changes and variations which occur in the course of the year, 
the fodder must be weighed at fairly short intervals (once a fortnight or at least 
once a month). For greater clarity concerning the calculation of the quantita- 
tive consumption of fodder by the livestock, certain fodder categories should be 
established taking due account of the content of nutritive substances and the 
physical constitution of the fodder (coarse green or dry fodders, coarse ensilage, 
fodder grains, commercial concentrated feeds, waste products from the dairying 
industry, etc.). 
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It goes without saying that individual control of this description, which 
involves much time and work, cannot be carried out except on a fairly restricted 
number of farms and that it is consequently better suited for special research 
work than for a systematic statistical service. In spite of these difficulties, how- 
ever, this type of inquiry might be of considerable importance even for statistical 
work on a large scale, such as that described in this article. Detailed data con* 
cerning the organization of feeding stuffs obtained by this method would be 
very useful for the compilation of the table of results estimated on the basis 
of theoretic dietary requirements. Above all. they would throw light on the 
‘ structure of consumption and distribution of the various fodders — coarse and coi^- 
centrated — in the balance of a given producing region or country, and this would 
be extremely valuable for purposes of coniparison. 

Conclusions. 

The requirements of modern agriculture, which tend increasingly to enhance 
the importance of animal production, have obliged scientists to make an exhaust- 
ive study of all the problems affecting fodder production and consuniptirm. 
These studies, which embrace the economic and technical aspects of the problems 
raised, have been carried to a high degree of perfection. Rural economy, in p.ir- 
ticular, has vSupplied a huge amount of monogra])hic material for certain coun- 
tries, and has given us an idea of the actual production. re([iiiremeiits and c( ii- 
sumx,)tion of fodders on individual farms and in i)articular regions. In cert. on 
countries, as for instance in Germany, studies have also been carried out concern- 
ing production of certain essential feeding sttiffs througlu)ut the whole country 
or in extensive regions. On the other hand, general agricnltural statistics have 
so far offered only scanty information concerning fodder production, eonsum])tion. 
and trade; these figures are not sufficient to allow stitdents of rural economy to 
establish fodder balances in the various countries, to asc^ertain the ])reseut sit- 
uation nor yet to estimate what prospects the future offers in this field. 

Neverthele.ss, it appears that it would be neithev irnijossible nor t«>o ambi- 
tious, to contemplate efficient collaboration between the statistical offices of 
the different countries, on the one hand, and students of rural economy and 
animal husbandry, on the other, leading to the establishment of more detailed 
and accurate fodder statistics than those at present available. Indeed, only 
through close collaboration between the various branches of activity will it be 
possible to till the need for sufficiently complete and accurate fodder statistics- 
In countries where monographic studies concerning the production and consump- 
tion of fodder have not yet been made, and where the nutritive value of the 
fodder output in the various regions has not yet been studied, work of this de- 
scription should be carried out by economists and technicians; the results of these 
studies would help in the classification of fodders and in establishing the limits 
of nutritive content in each case, thus contributing towards making statistics 
more complete. Recour.se will have to be had to the method of samplings, 
which, starting from local monographic studies, would provide a valuable 
means for forming an idea about the situation in the country as a whole. The 
local and national offices could adopt the systems of classification thus established 
for collecting and compiling their statistics. It goes without saying that only 
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when national statistics have made sufficient progress will it be possible to in- 
clude them in international figures, such as the Yearbook published b\’ the Insti- 
tute, The International Institute of Agriculture should, however, take an 
active interest in the efforts made in this direction, from the outset, since one 
of its tasks should be to ensure that the work of the national statistical offices is 
carried out with sufficient uniformity to permit its results to be used for inter- 
national purposes. j 
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vScHUMPKTKU, Joseph A. Business Cycles. A Theoretical, Historical and Statistical 
Analysis of the Capitali.st I^rocess. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Inc., New York 
and London, 2 volumes. XVH, io<)3 pp. 

In the two volumes under review’ Professor vSchumjxjter shares with his readers 
the accumulated results of nearly 30 years of investigations in the prol.)leni of econom- 
ic llnctuations, a field in wdiich he has long l>c*en one of the leaditig workers. It is 
therefore no exaggeration to say that Ids ponderous contribution to the literature of 
tile business cycle represents a landmark in the historv of re.search in this jiroblem. 

Professor 'S('hum peter 's comprehensive \'iew’ of the businevss cycle is clearh’ indic- 
ated in tJie sul) title of liis trealis^t. In the opening lines of his Prefac'e he stresses 
it by saying that " analysing business cycles means neitlier more nor less than analys- 
ing the economic process of the ('apitalist era ", puts the problem in a historical 

setting and suggests the methodcdogical approach to its study. " Since what w'e are 
trying to understmid, we read in tmother jiart of the b<x>k. is e(‘onomic change in 
historit^ time, there is little exaggeration in .saying that the ultimate goal is siinpl\' 
a reasoned ( conceptually clarified) history, not of crises only, nor of cycles or w’aves, 
but of the economic ]>rocess in all its aspects and bearing to wdiidi theory merely vSup- 
j'>lie.s some tools mid schemata, and statistics merely part of tlie material (p. 220). 

Roughly half Profes.sor Schumpeter’s book is eSvSentially hivStorical. It deals wnth 
the economic' evxihition, mainly in the TTuted States, the XTiited Kingdom and (.Terniaiiy, 
from 1780 to u> 38. thus covering a period during wdiich, from the early Industrial Re- 
volution, our industrial system pa.ssed to what w'as designated by Werner Sombart 
as the e]XH'h of High Capitali.sm [Hochkapitcilishms), and finally to the present struc- 
tural cri.sts in which new' forms of .social and economic organization are l>eing evolved. 

In the rc'st of the treati.se the fundamental ideas and the working concepts of the 
theory of the business cycle are thcjrouglily exinninded and analysed. Indeed, w'liile 
iie stresst^s the imjx^rtance of historical research in the* study of business fluctuations, 
ITc^fessor Schuinjjcter deals very thoroughly w*ith the \ arious a.spccts of tJie theoretical 
approach to the subject and witli the. statistical methods applkd in its investigation, 
in the chapter on Equilibrmm and the Theoretical Norm at Economic Oucniilties lie advoc- 
ates the old Walrasian concept of e<|uilibrium as fundamental in the’ study of econom- 
ic fluctuation.s, as di.stuigui.slied from the Marshallian definition and .some later no- 
tions, .such as that adopted by Keynes in his “ Treatise on Money an attitude wdiich 
is exceedingly welcome, since Walrasian equilibrium, though’ perliaf)s too absolute 
theoretically, has the great practical merit of at least being unambiguous. 

Professor Schumpeter’s basic concept of “innovations'”, which has long Ix'en fa- 
miliar to the students of the liusiness cycle as his particular notion of the motive force 
behind the fluctuations in economic development, is dealt wdth in tlie chapter on Hoiv 
the Economic System 'generates Evolution. Imiovation is defined as any ’ change in 
the methods of supplying commodities ”, the wwd ” change ” being interpreted in 
the widest possible sense. It covers the introduction of new commodities, the open- 
ing-up of new- markets or new’ sources of supply, technological changes in pro<lxiction, 
new business organization etc, ” in short, to quote the author's owm w^ords, any doing 
things differently ' in the realm of economic life ” {p. 84). It w ill be otiscrved that this 
conception of the business cycle, xmlike most others, definitely allow s for the part played 
by agricultural developments in generating; economic fluctuations, in so far as they 
produce changes in the methods of supplying evssential commodities. Thus, tlie great 
extension of agricultttral production in the Nw World, as a result of the development 
of steam transport, or tlie disappearance of Russia from the world cereal market since 
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the Great War and the Revolution, would naturally figure as umovaticms '' which 
would affect the cyclic evolution of the economic system. In conformity with the 
general trend of his reasoning, Professor Schumpeter, however, insists on keeping strict- 
ly apart, as a possible cause of “ special cycles which may superimpase themselves 
on the waves produced by innovations but do not generate the general cycles, such 
so-called "harvest cycles" as those of the Jevonses, father and son, and of Moore. 
" There is no theoretical presumption, he says, as to the relative importance of these 
special cycles. It varies obviously historically and geographically. At some times 
and in some countries they may dominate observed fluctuations " (pp. 178-9). 

The cyclical character of economic evolution is dealt with in the chapter on tlie 
Contour of Economic Evolution. Here, ProfeSvSor Schumpeter definitely rejects the no- 
tion of regular periodicity, still held by some eminent students of the business cycle. 
According to him, there is nothing " to point to periodicity in the cyclical process of 
economic evolution if that term is taken to mean a constant )>eriod. And there is no 
rytlmi or cycle if we choose to define either of them wath reference to periodicity in that 
sense " (p. 143). The duration of phases depends ‘ on the nature of the particular 
innovations that carry a given cycle, the actual structure of the industrial organism that 
responds to tliem, and the financial conditions and habits prevailing in the bushiess 
commmiity in each case ' (p. 143). This follows logically from the fundamental con- 
ception of the process of economic evolution. JCqually logical is his insistence upon 
every cycle being " a historical individual and not an arbitrary unit create<l by the 
obsenref " (p. 156), 

The reader who had followed the closely reasoned exposition so far, is led to visualise 
the evolution of the economic system as a succession of more or less irregular fluctua- 
tions resulting from tlie superposition of cyclical movements generated by innovations 
and of " special ’’ cycles or waves. These various cycles or waves are neither syiicliro- 
iious nor similar in any other respect, and their resultant, therefore, tliougli esvsentially 
cyclical, cannot be uniform or harmonic in the range and rythm of its fluctuations. 
This, indeed, would appear to the reviewer as the most lifelike picture of economic evo- 
lution. as he has alwavvS felt that much of the superficial appearance of regularity in 
the bushievss cycle has" been due to the somewhat arbitrary use of statistical devices, 
such as moving averages etc., and to excessive concentration upon wave leughth as dis- 
tinguished froiii the vertical range of fluctuations. It is, therefore, surprising to see 
Professor Schumpeter build his " model " of economic evolution upon the combination 
of three cycles of fixed length, to which he refers as Kondratieff, Juglar and Kitchin, 
"because the average spans by w^hich we choose to identify the individuals belonghig 
to each of our three classes approximately corresjxind to the spans of the cycles ' dis 
covered ' by tliese three investigators respectively " (p. 1O9). This proceeding can 
hardly be reconciled with the general trend of Profe.ssor Schumpeter’s reasoning, all 
the more so that, a few pages further on, he says in this comiectiou that ‘‘ the logical 
expectation from the fimdamental idea w^ould be irregularity; for why innovations which 
diner so much in period of gestati<in and in the time it takes to absorb them into the 
vsy.stem should always produce cycles of respectively somew^hat less tlian ()o years, so- 
mewhat less than 10 years and somewhat less than 40 montlis, is indeed difficult to see " 
(pp. 174). To the reader it would appear that neither Professor Schumpeter's mas- 
terly theoretical analysis, nor his excellent historical outline, warrant the adoption 
of a " model " so essentially heterodox. 

In reviewing a treatise of .so vast a scope and importance, one would be tempted 
to go much further, w^ere it not for reasons of space. As it is, the reviewer is forced 
to resist the temptation adding only tliat Professor Schumpeter's observations on Time 
Series and their vStatistical treatment, and on the Price I^evel, including his views on 
the most suitable type of index numbers, deserve fecial attention, especially on the 
part of beginners in the study of business cycles. In speaking of the price level, he 
rejects the exaggeration - exceedingly widespread among both business men and econ- 
omists - of the rdle of prices in the generation of business cycles and of their sympto- 
matic value. According to Professor Schumpeter, "... the very definition ‘ the crisis 
is a break in prices and still more propositions such as ' the collapse of the price 
system is the real cause of a depression ' betray failure to realise that the cycle is a 
process witliin which all elements of the economic system interact in certain character- 
istic ways, and that no one element can lie singled out for the role of prime mover 
(p. 449 ) J. G. p. 


Prof. tJeo Papi, Segretario generate deU*lstitu$o, Direttore responsabih^ 
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4. Development of small peasant ownership in the countries of Northern 

Europe and in Switzerland. 

Only a brief description may he given here of the second group of countries 
in W^estern and North-Western Kurojie, where the progress of land settlement 
has led to the same changes in the land system as have occurred in the former 
group. In these count rie.s of very intensive agriculture peasant farming is most- 
ly very widespread. 

Bclf^um. -- Most of the Belgian farms with an area of less than one hect- 
are grow market-garden crops and are of the type w'hich seeks to exploit the 
soil to the utmost, having recourse to large investments of capital and employing 
three or even four men per hectare, as in the case, for instance, of crops grown 
Under glass. During the last agricultural census taken on December 3.1, 1929, 
this class represented nearly three-ejuarters (74,2 per cent.) of all Belgian farms, 
or 838,<S83 as compared with 544,041 (65.6 per cent.) in 1905. Tlieir numbers 
are still increasing rapidly. 

In comparison with earlier agricultural censuses, the first of which w^as taken 
in 1846, a decrease is registered, in medinm -sized and large farms namely, in 
farms with an area of 10 or more hectares. The decline in the number of these 
farms has opened the way for the multiplication of farms with an area of less 
than one hectare, which occupied only 6.7 per cent, of the total farm area in 1930. 


Be, x 2 Ingl, 
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In Belgium, out of every 6 farms, 4 measure less than 5 hectares, i mea- 
sures between 5 and 10 hectares and I measures between 10 and 100 hectares. 
Thus, the small peasant farm greatly predominates. This breaking up of the 
land has been encouraged in part by the divided succession to landed property, 
because, according to an old custom, property is divided equally among all the 
children of a family. 

The N etherlands, — The distribution of landed property in the Netherlands 
is not uniform because the rich marshy" soil in the coastal provinces is usually 
divided into large estates, while the sandy and lighter soils in the East and South 
are niosth' worked by small peasant farms. 

After the Great War the Government sought to give active encouragement 
to the creation and enlargement of small farms. As early as April 20, 1918, a 
law' was pronnilgated “ permitting agricultural workers to purchase a farm with 
a dwelling or to rent areas of land at some distance from their homes Tender 
the terms of this law^ the agricultural worker is given the o])portunity of becoming 
the owner of a holding or to lease .strips of land. The small holding must not 
cost more than 4.000 florins including the initial improvements necessary to the 
house and ground. The annual rent must not exceed 50 florins nor must it be 
much higher in proportion to that paid for larger holdings of tlie same (juality 
situated in the same district. 

Encouragment was also given in 1919 to the creation of w^orkers' farms on 
newly broken-up land. On November i, 1934 a special service for small farms 
was instituted for the purpose of rendering assistance to smallhf)l(iers with ad- 
vice and subsidies. 

At the moment of the last agricultural census in 1030. there were in the 
Netherlands 372,081 farms covering a total area of 2,150,403 hectares, the ave- 
rage area being 5.8 hectares. At that time farmers [)roperly so-called accounted 
for 47 per cent, of the total number and 89.4 per cent, of the total area (d' farms, 
vvhile the market gardeners represented 6.6 per cent, of tlie number of farms and 
2.6 per cent, of the area. The number of farms operated by workers fell from 
86,000 ill 1910 to 57,000 in 1930; this type of farm represented 15.4 per cent, 
(^f the number of farms and 2 per cent, of the area. A higli proportion in 
T930 consisted of farms ojierated as an auxiliary occupation lyy persons who 
were not actually farmers; they represented 31 per cent, of the total number of 
farms and 6 percent, of the surface. Compared with 1921 their number appears 
to have increased slightly, but accurate data on the subject are not available. 

Denmark. — Industry on a large scale began to develop in that country 
about 1880 leading to a very marked flight from the land, while at the same time 
emigration also increased. A shortage of labour began to threaten, just when 
it was most needed, as a result of the reorientation of agriculture towards dairying 
determined by the European agricultural crisis. It w^as therefore decided to 
encourage the development of workesr farms as a piTssible remedy. 

The first law on the creation of allotments for farm workers was promulga- 
ted in 1899. While the commune.s were obliged to provide land for the purpose^ 
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the state granted loans on easy terms, partly' free from interest, in order to pro- 
mote the creation of these small holdings. (9 It was the intention of the leg- 
islator that workers who had become settled on the land through the lease of 
houses and of arable land or the purchase of holdings, should supply the necessary 
labour for work on the large farms. They would therefore have two sources 
of livelihood: as small farmers they could obtain their income from their small 
holdings and as farm labourers earn a wage from the large landowners. 

Under the law of iSgq allotments were to be not under one hectare and not 
over 4 hectares in area. Subseeptent legislation at the outset, however, greatly 
increased the size of these farms, so that, while the> were merely workers' garden 
they have now become farms ca]>able of occupying and feeding the small farmer’s 
whole family. 

Loans were granted by the State for the j>urcliase of land on the security 
of a tirst mortgage on the farm. According to the law of May 14. Tg34, the max- 
inuini amount of credit alltnved for the creation of a farm is 16.500 crowns, re- 
presenting as a rule nine-tentlis of the purchase value of the farm. During the 
years btdween 1900 and 1937, the sum of 174.1 million crowns was granted in the 
form of State loans for the creation ()f 16,42^ new farms. 

In 1919 it became j)ossibIt* to iiicrea.se the nnmber of small farms considerably 
as a result of the pnumilgation of the law on the dis,solution of hdeicommissa and 
other forms of legally bound landed jiroperty. in exchange for payment to the 
State b.v the owners of a sum ecjuivalent to between 25 and 30 jier cent, of the 
value (){ the projierty and the cession, again.st compensation, of one-third of their 
land for settlement purjioses. In lliis way, more than 20,000 hectares of land 
and some 100 million crowns obtained from the ])ayments made by owners of 
the abolished fideicoiiimissa became available 6)r settlement. New fanners 
taking over the farms created on these estates do not pay the full purchase 
jirice to the < /ovennnent, but only make annual payments based on the value 
of the land as estimated during the periodic assessments of all estates in the 
country made in connection with the payment of the land tax. Farms have 
thus been created wliich do not become the j>ro])erty of the settlers through 
this form of payment until after the lapse of a certain ])eriod. 

A law dated 25. 1933, concerning the rate of interest to be ]niid by small 
farmers who have been granted vState loans, allows them a free choice between 
the annual par ent of a ti.xed rate of interest on the capital invested b>' the State 
in their farms and the payment of interest at a rate which varies according to 
circumstances, the annual amount being fixed on the basis of the prices of butter, 
pig meat and barley. Under the land law of 1919, 5,672 small agricultural 
workers' farms covering an area of 43,Soo hectares were created during the 
period betw^een 1920 and 1937. The 20,190 small agricultural workers’ farms 
created by the State between 1899 and 1937 rt^preseut alxnit 10 per cent. oi the 
total number of Danish farms. At the time ()f the agricultural census of 1933, 


(9 Mannichk, rcter; Deuinark a lat>oratory, Copenhagen, 10 . 19 , P- -1- 
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there were in Denmark altogether 204,231 farms with an agricultural area of 
3,I76/)00 hectares. 

The importance of medium sized farms in agriculture may clearly be under- 
stood from the fact that 545.9 per cent, of the farms (93,758 in absolute figures) 
measure between 10 and 60 hectares and cover 67.8 per cent, of the total agri- 
cultural area in the country. 

Besides these medium-sized peasant farms there are 105,677 small farm wor- 
kers' holdings with an area v'^arying between 0.55 and 10 hectares. The.se are 
the most numerous, and cover a total area of 524.000 hectares. About 50 j^ears 
ago. farms of this size could not have survived. Today, the rational methods 
of operation in use on mcdiuin-sized peasant farms are employed on these .small 
farms as well. The modern sy.stems adopted in Danish farming and the organ- 
ization of co-o])erative associations throughout the agricultural industry have 
made the existence of this new group of independent farmers ]K)S.sible. 

Nonvay. ™ The small extent of arable land in Norway, representing only 
3.2 per cent, of the total area of the country, the fact that they are broken up 
into narrow stri])s which <are often separated by huge or even insurmountable ob- 
stacles, are the natural cau.ses which make Norwa:iy particular!}' unsuitcHl for 
large farming. 

In order to promote the creation of .small farms offering their operators a 
subsidiary income, the Norske Arbeiderbruk- og Boligbank was founded in 1903. 
In 1917 its name was changed to Norske Stats vSmaabnik- og Boligbank. This 
Hank grants loans at a low rate of interest for the encouragement of settlcMuent. 
Between 1917 and 1936 the Hank granted loans amounting to 125.4 million 
crowns and create<i 18,000 new small holdings. About 550 million crowns, 
121 million of wdiich were provided by the vState, were, spent by the Bank 
between 1918 and 1938 for buildings and settlement on uncultivated ground 
with an area of 141,000 hectare.s and for the drainage of 58,000 hectares of 
cultivated land. 

Since 1921, either the Goveniiiient itself or State-aided settlement societies 
have undertaken the formation of independent farms capable of suj)plying all the 
requirements of a peasant family. By 1936, 11,310 farms of this type had been 
created with an average area of rO hectares. 

According to the last farm census taken in 1929, there were 298,360 farms 
in Norway with an agricultural area of 1,578,075 hectares and an average area 
of 5.3 hectares per farm, h'anns measuring between 0.2 and 5 hectares, which 
represent 80.6 j)er cent, of the total, are either agricultural workers’ farms oj)erated 
by men who engage in fishing or fore.st work to increase their income or else 
larger holdings enabling small fanners to obtain their entire livelihood. 

Then come the small peasant farms measuring between 5 and 20 hectares 
forjiiing 17.7 per cent, of the total number of farms. Large peasant farms wdth 
an area between 20 and 100 hectares only represent 1.73 i)er cent, of the total 
number, while the group with an area of 100 hectares or more comprises only 32 
farms, their aggregate area not exceeding 0.3 per cent, of the total agricultural 
area. 
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During the twenty-two years between 1907 and 1929 the number of farms 
showed a considerable increase, rising from 246,634 to 298,360 ("). 

It is a well-known fact that forestry plays a predominant part in Norwegian 
economy. In fact, 24 per cent, of the whole territory of Norway (31 million hect- 
ares), consists of forests which cover 7.3 million hectares. The exploitation of 
about four-fifths of the forest area is carried out in conjuction with farming. 
Each farm has some 42 hectares of forest land, but as a rule the small holdings 
have little or no forest area. In Norway there still exists a very large uncultivated 
area suitable for growing crops; including pastures and natural meadows this 
area amounts to 723.577 hectares or 2.3 |)er cent, of the total Norwegian terri- 
tory. The number of farms in Norway could therefore be increased by bringing 
into cultivation land which is now lying waste. 


Sweden. - As a result of (h)vernment intervention many successful measures 
have been taken in vSweden for the encouragement of the creation of self-sufficing 
family farms. Under the terms of the decree promulgated on June 7, 1940, 
subsidies granted in the form of loans are contemplated chiefly for these family 
hold ings {fcim ilj ej ordbruk ) . 

The land for the creation of these holdings is mostly provided by the break- 
ing up of large farms, in so far as this is rendered necessary by national inter- 
est, by the .settlement of untilled land in Northern vSweden and by the conver- 
sion of small holdings into family farms through the incorporation of new land. 
Farms rented on a five-year lease renewable on the expiry of the contract are also 
to be created out of State latids; the lease may also be converted into ownershij) 
after the la])se of five years. 

The area of these family holdings varies according to the region where they 
are situated, the nature of the soil, etc. The average size is about 15 hectares 
of arable land. The wooded area to be added to thCvSe farms should as a rule 
be somewhat larger, being fixed at between K) and 25 hectares in the south. 
24 and 32 hectares in central Sw^eden, and 55 and 74 hectares in the northern 
part of the country. 

Under the terms of the recent law j)romulgated in June, 1940, the maximum 
capital value of the new family farms has been restricted to between 30,000 and 
35,000 crowns and to 12,000 crowns for auxiliary farms [stodjorbruk] , whose 
owners' main income is derived from fishing, stockbreeding, etc. 

The beneficiary of a loan must fulfil certain conditions; among other things, 
he must have a small amount of capital, a good character and be capable of running 
the farm satisfactorily. 

The application and organization of loans for family farms is to be under- 
taken henceforth by the vState itself. Between 1905 and 1940 these loans totalled 
about 400 million crowns. 


(‘) StatistUv Akiu)K fok Nokgk, Oslo, p. 4.?. 
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lyoans on family farms may amount to 90 per cent, of the value of the pro- 
perty to be purchased; in tlie case of auxiliar^^ holdings these loans may not 
exceed 65 per cent, of their value. lyoans granted on holdings (arbeienmdhruk) 
belonging to workers engaged in forestry, rafting, etc., may not exceed 7,000 
crowns. 

Besides loans granted for the creation of farms, special loans are offered 
in the form of bonuses amounting to between 3,000 and 4,000 crowns for each 
farm; these loans niust be Uvsed for financing the purchase of ecpiipment and to 
cover other expenses resulting from the purchase of the holding. The tenants 
of State lands receive loans for the purchase of livestock amounting to 4,500 
crowms. 

Between 1905 and i()-^o some 100,000 small holdings were created in Sweden; 
nearly 65,000 of these are family holdings, while the remainder belong to day- 
labourers and consist of a house and a small patch of adjacent ground. 

When the last agricultural census was taken in IQ32, there were in all 6()9.75i 
farms in Sweden, covering a total area of arable land amounting to 3, 724, (>25 
hectares and with an average area for each farm of 5.6 hectares. This average 
increases to 30.7 hectarej^ if the total area of the farms included in the census 
(20,584,079 hectares), is taken into account. Small holdings not exceeding 
2 hectares in area represent more than one-half of the total ntimber of farms, 
or 54 per cent., but cover only 3 per cent, of the cultivable area. Then come 
the small farms with an area varying between 2 and 10 hectares, in other words 
the farms called inconiidete family farms'*, representing 31.7 per cent, of 
the total number of farms and covering 30.5 per cent, of the arable land. The 
percentages of the total number and total area of these farms are therefore al- 
most the same. Medium-sized farms between 10 and 30 hectares in area form 
1 1.5 per cent of tlie total number of farms and 34.5 per cent, of the cultivable 
area. Lastly, large farms with an area of more than 30 hectares only represent 
2.7 per cent, of the total number and 31,2 per cent, of the area of arable land. 
The number and area of these farms are in inver.se proportion to the figures regist- 
ered for small allotments of laud. 

The varying configuration of the land has, of course, liad a great infiuence 
on the distribution of the several groups. Iii tlie plains in Southern and Central 
Sweden, where the density of the population is high, and where cultivation is 
relatively easy, mo.st of the farms are large, or even very large. On the high 
plateaux in the forest region, the arable land is usually divided into small farms, 
while oil the plateaux in Southern Sweden and in the forest and mining areas 
of the central area of the country, a fair number of large farms is also found. 
The numbers of the latter decrease, however, as one proceeds farther north, 

Switzerland . — The agrarian policy pursued in Switzerland is directed 
mainly towards achieving a more rational configuration of holdings and towards 
the consolidation of scattered patches of land; the creation of new farms is less 
important, rince the area available for this purpose is comparatively small* 

It is nevertiieless still possible for Switzerland to carry out .settlement schemes 
on a limited scale, ^uch as the settlement of the common grazing lands situated 
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on the Alpine spurs, the re})opulation of the mountainous regions ahected by 
the flight from the land due to excessive industrialization and the division of 
the large peasant estates, as in the Canton of IMbourg. 

The Swiss association for settlement and industrial agriculture founded in 
Zurich in 1918 aims at encouraging settlement and contributing towards the 
full exploitation of the economic resources of Swiss soil. 

During the penf)d from 1905 to i<)29, the dates of the last two farm censuses, 
the number of small holdings and large farms declined, while there was a simul- 
taneous drop of over 25,000 units in the total number of farms. There was. 
however, an increase in the groups of medium-sized farms during the same period. 
The farms in the size groups ranging from 3 to 10 hectare*^ and from 10 to 15 
hectares have increased in Switzerland at tire expense of small holdings measur- 
ing between 0.5 and 5 hectares and of the large farms wdth an area exceeding 
15 liectares. 

According to Prof. Howald’s .survey of the agrarian structure of Switzer- 
land publislied in the Ham/huch der Schwcizerischen Volksudriuhaft (1939), the 
amalgamation of small farms in larger units takes place mo.stly in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of towns and in the districts formerly engaged in vine growing and 
home industries and where tlie pulling tip of the vines and the decline of these 
industries has threatened the existence of many families of day labourers 

and small peasants. The creation of small holdings in the \’alais and the Tc.ssin 
is encouraged by the intensive cultivation of the soil for special crops, such as 
vines, market -garden produce and fruit, as well as !)y tlie breaking-up of agri- 
cultural })roperty. 

Under the terms of the order ])romulgated on December 14, 1936, the Swiss 
Confederation subsidizes settlement, e.specially for the creation of farms and 
market gardens for the imem})loyed. The outlay for the creation of a farm must 
not, as a rule, exceed 3,000 francs and 12,000 francs in the case of small market- 
gardens. The funds necessary for financing settlement schelne^s, is,, 1,000,000 
francs, are supplied Ity means of a credit o])ened by Federal decree dated June 20, 
193() concerning support of settlement schemes. 

Tlie total sum granted in subsidies for each settlement liolding, two-thirds 
of wliich to be met by the canton, must not, as a general rule, exceed 40 jjer cent, 
of the cost of organizing the holding. A non-interest-bearing loan may also be 
grante<l; during the first five years the creditor may not demand the repayment 
of this loan if the borrow’er proves a good farmer. After the lapse of this period, 
the loan may be repaid in ten equal yearly instalments. 


5- — The countries of agrarian reform. 

As a result of current events in Europe, the countries where agrarian reform 
has been effected in Eastern and South-Ea.stern luiro]>e have undergone numerous 
transformations. The frontiers of some of these countries liave been altered; 
in others, the existing social and economic structure has been transformed etc. 
No very accurate information is as yet available concerning their present agrarian 
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structure and consequently we will confine ourselves in this study to glancing 
at this agrarian reform as a whole and summarizing the transformations which 
have taken place during the twenty years between 1918 and 1938. 

Agrarian reforms offered one of the chief and also, in part, one of the most 
radical solutions to the social problem. After the period of tension experienced 
by the peasant classes during the Great War and after their countless sacrifices, 
the creation of better living conditions for the rural population became an inescap- 
able duty for every nation. The main purpose of agrarian reform was to satisfy 
the peasants’ traditional longing for land by hel|)ing them to acquire holdings 
of their own. 

One of the main features of the period when agrarian reforms originated 
was the importance which was then attached to objectives of an essentially social 
nature. Economic objectives, such as the increase of agricultural output, the 
encouragement of exports, etc., had to yield pride of place to moral and political 
considerations. 

Nevertheless, the v\ ar had only gii^eii the final impulse to agrarian reform. 
The true cause must be sought in the conditions prevailing among the peasants 
of these countries before the vvar. Geheralty speaking, the great majority of 
the farms in these countries were exceedingly small, wdiile a few large landowners 
owned a considerable part of the land. 

As a result of this distribution of the soil there w-ere thousands of families 
of small farmers who were unable, owung to their farms being too small to empUn^ 
all the members of the family. This led to seasonal or permanent emigration 
of surplus labour. Moreover, the concentration of a large |mrt of the soil in 
the hands of a small number of owners led to the prevalence of the system of leases 
and to peasants having to w^ork as wage-earners. 

The legal basis of agrarian reforms was provided by a large numlx^r of law^s 
promulgated in tlie various countries. The elaboration of the main lines of 
agrarian legislation differed widely according to the economic and social structure 
of the countries concerned. 

The land to be used for the creation of peasant farms was obtained partly 
from the domains of the State, but chiefly from the exprox.)riation of large estates. 
In some countries the land was purchased on the open market and partial expro- 
priation w'as resorted to only wdien the organizations entrusted with agrarian 
reform w^ere unable to obtain sufficient land otherwise. The measures relating 
to compensation granted in ca.se of expropriation of the large estates also varied 
wddel}’' from one country to another. The sizes of the holdings to be created 
were fixed on the principle of a fair adjustment of the area of the farm to the 
labour resources of the peasant family, so that it should not exceed the existing 
capacity of the farm while at the same time offering the family the po.ssibility 
of earning the minimum required for a livelihood. In .some cases, the laud was 
merely divided into equal allotments among the various persons entitled to a 
share. 

The immediate result of the agrarian reform was the transformation of 
the traditional agrarian structure of all the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe. 
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The following table shows the results of the agrarian reforms from the stand- 
point of reorganization of the land system in all the countries where it has been 
introduced. 


Table XII. — Results of agrarian reform 
in the Eastern and South-Eastern European countries between igiS and igsS, 


Cotiutry 


Finland . . . 
Estonia . . . 
Latvia . . . 
Jjthuania . . 
Poland , 
0^ecl^o8lovakia 
Hungary . . 
Romania . . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Yugc»slavia . . 
<^*reece . . . 


Total 



! I^aud obtaiucd 

Year 

for purfKises 

I of agrarian reform 


1 (hectares) 

^937 

j 

1938 

i 2,306,700 

193« 


I93« 

' 1,200,000 

1938 

; 2,524,000 

1938 * 

4,068,370 

I93'> 

600,000 

1938 

6,003,800 

^93<> 

350,000 

1938 

2,484.481 

1929 

i 

1 

1 

1,250,000 

25,205,859 


Tile area of land which was made available for agrarian reform u'as thus 
very large. Over 25 million hectares changed hands during tlie period 1918- 
1938. The two size extremes of agricultural property — the latifundia and the 
excessively small holdings— liave given j)lace to the small and medium -sized 
peasant farms, 

6, — The modes of farm operation in European agriculture. 

From the standpoint of the economic and social objectives of agrarian 
policy, the modes of farm operation are of extreme importance. It is well-known 
that these modes depend on a u hole series of factors of an economic, social intel- 
lectual and even psychological character, and that they differ not only from 
one country to another, but also from one region to another in the same 
country. 

This problem has already been touched upon when speaking of the agrarian 
structure of Scotland and Ireland. It will be discussed here in greater detail 
in order to stress the difference existing in the extent to which the various farm- 
ing methods are represented in European agriculture; special attention will be 
given to tenant farming and to farm operation on a crop-sliaring basis, with 
particular reference to mdtayage. 
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The evolution of the modes of farm operation. 

In order to be in a position to follow the changes which have occurred in 
the modes of farm operation during the past decades, we have attempted in the 
following table to give a numerical illustration of the extent to which these methods 
are used in nearly all European countries, in so far as possible, before and after 
the war of 1914-1918. 

In the first place we see that in nearly every Kurox)ea« country farming 
ownership predominates and that it is most prevalent in Ireland, where in 1929 
97.5 per cent, of the total farm area was operated on this basis. In most of the 
other countries this form of operation accounts for from 70 to 90 per cent, of 
the farm area. In France, Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands the percentages 
vary between 40 and 60 per cent. 

But even in the few countries where tenant fanning predominates, the ten- 
dency towards an increase in the aggregate area of farms managed by the owners 
themselves has become increasingly evident during the past few years. Thus, 
in England and Wales, where the percentage has increased from 10,6 per cent 
in 1913 to 36 per cent, of the total farm area 111 1927 (no mo^e recent figures 
are available), and in Scotland where it has increased from 10. b per cent. ii\ 
1913 to 31.5 per cent, of the area in 1931. Belgium seems to be the only excep- 
tion: here the area of farms operated on a basis of farming ownership has fallen 
from 46 per cent, in 1910 to 41 per cent, in 1929, although the number of fanns 
operated by the owner himself rose from 28 pet cent, in 1895 to 48.2 per cent, 
in 1929. 

Tenancy, on the other hand, is declining almost everywhere. Iii German3% 
indeed, the area operated by tenant farmers fell from 12.6 per cent, in 1907 to 
10.7 per cent, in 1933; in France the area declined from 36 per cent, in 1892 
to 30 per cent, in 1929. 

Besides these two methods of farming, there are still certain countries where 
the system of share cropping in various forms is very widespread. Up to a 
certain point, this represents an intermediate form between owner and tenant 
fanning. 

Under the system of crop-sharing, the gross income is shared proportionately 
by the owner of the land and the share-cropper. The share-cropper enjoys an 
advantage in that in the case of loss of income the risk is shared by the owner, 
a certain community of interests being thus established between the owner and 
the cultivator of the land. Moreover, this method of farming, even more than 
tenancy properly so-called, enables the farmer who has no cajutal to under- 
take the operation of a farm on his own account. 

In Italy this mode of oj^eration, mainly in the form of mezzadria represented 
15;8 per cent, of the total farm area in 1930, while in France metayage represented 
10 per cent, of the total area in 1929. Share-cropping is also fairly widespread 
in some of the Eastern European countries. 

Besides these different modes of mdividualistic form operation, mention 
may be made of a characteristic collective form, found especially in Italy, where 
it is weli-knoWn, though sporadic, and is called "’ collective tenancies 'U Thfe 
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Tabi^e XIII, — Proportion of number and area of farms operated on a basis 
of farming ownership, tenancy and shared-cropping or metayage in relation to the 

number and area of aU farms. 


Country 


Farming ownership 

1 Tenant fanning 

Share-cropping 

1 or metayage 

1 .. 













number 


area 

number 

area 

number 


area 

Great Britain and Northern 


1 

i 


1 

i 

j 





Ireland 

England and Wales. 

1913 

11.2 

f 

1 

10.6 

! 

1 88.8 

1 

1 

; 89.4 

— 





1927 


i 

36.0 

1 - 

i 64.0 

— 


— 


Scotland 

1913 

73 

i 

10.6 

j 92.7 

! 89.4 

— 


— 



1931 

|(>) 22.6 

!(*) 

31-4 

i 77-4 

.(") M-S 

— 


— 


France 

1892 

i 70*7 

i 

52.8 

1 23.0 

. 370 

6-, 3 



10.2 


1929 

I 74-7 

i 

59-9 

; 191 

30.0 

5-4 



lO.I 

Germany 

1907 

t 

i 

.86.3 

i — 

1 12.6 

— 

( 3 ) 


1. 1 


1933 

— 


88.7 

i — 

10.7 

— 

( 3 ) 


0.6 

Italy 

1930 

59-1 


57-5 

U 5 j 

1 12.7 

12.6 

(♦) 


15-2 

Ireland ....... 

1929 

. — 


97*5 

i — j 

2.5 

— 


— 


Belgium 

1893 

. 27.9 

{») 

45-8 

i 51.8 ^ 


— 


— 



1929 

! 48.2 


40.9 

59-1 

— 


— 


The Netherlands . . . 

1910 

50.8 


47.2 

1 — { 

— 

— 


— 



1930 

i 53-3 

51.0 

j 46.7 1 

490 

! — . 1 


— 


Switzerland 

1929 


(«) 

80.6 

i — i 

16.9 

— 

U) 


2-5 

Norway ....... 

1929 

i 85.7 


— 

i ^ 4-3 1 

— 

— 


— 


Denmark 

1901 

1 89.0 


90.3 

j 4.6 j 

7-8 

6.4 

(») 


1.9 


1919 

i 94 0 


— 

6.0 

— 

— 


— 


Sweden 

1913 1 
1920 ! 

} 72-6 


— 

1 _ j 

— 

— 


— 



1932 j 

So. 4 


73 3 

19.6 1 

26.7 

— 


— 


Esthonia 

1929 

— 


72.4 

j 

— 

, 7 ~ ! 


— 


Latvia 

1929 1 

— 


84.3 

j 

— 

— 1 




Lithuania 

1930 

— 


89.4 i 


— 

— 


— 


Finland 

1910 



, 

- i 

— 

— 


— 



1929 

88.9 


1 

1 

— 

— 

— 


— 


Poland 

1921 

85-4 


i 

— 

— 

— 


— 


Czechoslovakia .... 
Romania (former King- 

1930 

55-7 


90.6 i 

j 

— 

— 





dom) 

^913 

60.0 



— j 

— j 

— 


— 


Yugoslavia 

1931 

92.0 


1 

! 

— i 


— 


— 


Hungary 

1895 

86.7 


68.2 

— j 

! 

— 


— 



^935 

— 


85.0 

— j 

— 1 



— 


Bulgaria 

1934 

97.0 


— 

- 1 

~ i 

— 


— 



(*) Farsttw belonging entirely or mostly to fanners, — (*) Only the area of arable land, meadows 
and pastures has been classified as area owned or rented. — ( 3 ) X^and made available by owners for 
agricdltnral workers instead of wages {t)epiim), the area often being less than 0.5 hectares; otlier land 
(conimnna! grants, various prc^erties) comprising 0.5 per cent, of the total area of holdings. — ( 4 ) There 
are also mixed farm representing 14.8 per cent, of the total number of holdings and 14 per cent, of 
the total a^ea. — ( 5 ) Year 1910 In respect of area. — {^) The data refer to areas operated under farm- 
ing ownership or leased and dp not correigpond to the area of the holdings. — (?) In usufruct — 
(®) Farms with x>ver 3 heo^res of amWe lahd. 
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type of farming will be described in more detail when dealing with Italy. Simil- 
ar enterprises are also found in Romania, Bulgaria and Greece, although, espe- 
cially since the introduction of agrarian reform, their numbers are limited. 

Economic importance of tenancy 
and share-cropping in the various countries. 

England. — Commencing with tenant-farming in England, the classical 
home of this form of farming, the first point to be observed is that two prin- 
ciples have waited many long years for legal recognition. One is the principle 
of fixity of tenure and the other, that of the. free choice of crops. 

Tenants had for a long time been demanding fixity of tenure, or, in other 
words, protection against arbitrary eviction. This request met with tenacious 
opposition; it was alleged that it would imply illegitimate interference with the 
owner’s rights and an unjustifiable restriction of his power to dispose of his 
landed property. It was not until 1875 that the tenant’s rights were recognized 
by the Agricultural Holdings Act (*). 

This law provided for compensation to be paid to the tenant in case of 
eviction without reasonable cause. Only cases where eviction was justified by 
certain specified reasons were taken into consideration. These measures did 
not introduce fixity of tenure but were directed towards the punishment of a 
landlord who evicted a capable and solvent tenant. 

Another law with wider scope was passed and entered into force in 1883. 
Under the terms of this law no contract was recognized as valid unless it w'as 
in conformity with the conditions specified in the law and guaranteed adequate 
compensation to the tenant. Subsequent enactments, and es];>ecially those of 
1906, 1917, 1920 and 1923, extended the provisions for safeguarding the rights 
of the tenant farmer. Present legislation gives the tenant of any land the right, 
when he gives up hrs lease, to compensation for improvements carried out dur- 
ing his occupation. Whenever he intends to erect any buildings of a permanent 
character urhich may eventually alter the nature of the farm, the tenant mtist, 
however, obtain previous authorization from the landlord. 

Under the same laws, a solution was provided for the second important 
problem, concerning freedom of cropping on the part of the tenant, Ueases 
nowadays do not contain any clause relating to restrictive covenants obliging 
the farmer to follow certain rules in his rotation of crops. By increasing the 
duration of the lease, as is also the case in Scotland, 4 :o 21, 36 or 42 years and 
even to 99 years in cases of emphyteusis, which to a certain extent combines the 
advantages of ownership with tenancy without the disadvantages of the latter, 
the farmer is given the tranquillity required for the execution of improvements 
in the soil; these are amortized in the course of a longer lease and allow him 


(*) Monthly BnUetin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology ^ International Institute of ADiricnl* 
tee, Rome, 1^40, No. lo, p, 336. 
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to reap the benefits before he is obliged to leave the farm. In cases where 
he is compelled to leave before the expirj^ of the term he is legally entitled to 
compensation. 

The much-discussed problem of the farmer's compensation for estate im- 
provements executed by him includes many controversial questions of a jurid- 
ical and economic order which call for a rapid solution under modern farming con- 
ditions. Juridical principles have accordingly had to be increasingly adjusted to 
modern practice in agriculture (0- 

France. — Tenant farming is still very widespread in France. At the 
time of the last farm census taken in 1929, about 30 per cent, of the whole farm 
area was operated by tenants, although this practice had diminished slightly 
during the last few centuries. A particularly interesting alteration has taken 
place in the form of tenancy contracts: the rent no longer consists in every case 
of an invariable sum paid throughout the whole term of the lease, but is estab- 
lished on the basis of the value in money of a given quantity of wheat or other 
X^roduct which vary in price from one year to another. Thus the risks due 
to price fluctuations of farm produce are shared between landlord and tenant. 

As regards the tenant s compensation for improvements on the land leased, 
the law of April 8, 1933, which provides for a reduction in rents, declares that, 
even if it is the tenant who refuses to accept the new rent, he has the right to 
comi>ensatiou for his outlay incurred before the promulgation of the law in 
question in connection with improvements made on the farm with the written 
authorization of the landlord, due account being taken of local customs. Such 
compensation must cover the damage suffered by the farmer because he can 
no longer benefit from the inqirovements made by him to the property during 
the period elai.)sing between the time of cancellation and the expiration of the 
lease. In case of failure to agree the amount of compensation is fixed by the 
courts of common law. 

Tenancy, is found chiefl}^ in the north of France, together with the large 
farms, while share-cropping {mitaya^e) is more usual in the South. As early 
as the XV ceiituiy metayage was the basis of agricultural (organization through- 
out almost the whole of France, and although the Physiocrats, for economic reas- 
ons, were opposed to this method of farming, and although in its aspirations to- 
wards the absolute liberty of the individual the Revolution was also unfavourable 
to it, it has survived in France down to our own days. Through adjustment 
to the conditions of agriculture conducted on rational lines, metayage has made 
a notable contribution towards the improvement of farming standards in France. 

Germany, — Germany belongs to the countries where, as has already been 
seen, tenant farming is practised on a limited scale. In 1933 leased lands in 
the former territory of the Reich represented 10.7 per cent, of the total farm 


(9 Prof. G. Cakrara: New Tendencies in the law on Compensation awarded to Tenants in respect 
of imprfwymgtii#. ReuifiW of International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1929, 

No. 5, pp. 
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area, which amounted to 41,425,000 hectares, tenant farming being practised 
on an area of 4,445,000 hectares. This proportion rises however, to 16.7 per 
cent., if the area operated by tenants is considered in relation to the agricul* 
tural area which totals 26,624,000 hectares (*). The reason of such an increase 
in the proportion of tenant farms is that wooded lands, which account for 
12,489,000 hectares, are but little suited to tenant farming because of the long 
periods of reafforestation; consequently the forest area exploited by tenants is 
very small. 

The proportion of tenant farming in relation to the total area and the agri- 
cultural area in the various size groups is illustrated in the following table. 


Tabi^E XIV. — Pfopoftion of tenant farming in relation to the total area and agri- 
cultural land in the various size groups of farms in the former territory of the Reich 
{not including the Sarre) in 1933- 


Farm size groups according 

to total area 

Total area 

Agricult- 
ural area 

I,eased 

lands 

Agricult- 
ural area 
per 100 
hectares 
of total 
area 

Incased lands in relation 
to 

total area 
(%) 

agricult- 
ural area 
{%) 

(in x.ooo hectares) 

From 0.5 to 2 hectares . 

934 

865 

257 

92.6 

27*5 

29*7 

2 5 • 

2-584 

2.376 

604 

92.0 

234 

25.4 

5 20 

10,630 

9,226 

1*504 

86.8 

14.2 

16.3 

20 „ 100 

11*567 

8,856 

985 

76.6 

8-5 

II. I 

100 „ 1 000 „ . j 

8.253 

4,612 

1,040 

55*9 

12.6 

22.5 

1,000 hectares and over., j 

7.456 

699 

55 

9.4 

0.7 

7 9 

Total . . . 

41*425 

26,624 

4.445 

64.3 

10.7 

16.7 


This table shows in the first place that as the size of the farm increases, 
the proportion of agricultural area in relation to total area always decreases; 
in the smaller size groups the proportion is 92.6 hectares of agricultural area for 
every 100 hectares of total area in relation to the average for the Reich which 
is 64.3 hectares. This proportion is only 9.4 hectares in the highest size group 
(1,000 hectares and over). At the same time we find that almost everywhere, 
as we come to the larger size groups, the proportion of land leased to tenants 
decreases, both in relation to total area and to agricultural area. In the smaller 
size groups the corresponding percentages are around 27.5 per cent, and 29.7 
per cent,; in the larger size groups, on the other hand, they fall to 0.7 per cent, 
and 7.9 per cent. Only the farms with an area varying between 100 and 1,000 
hectares are an exception ot this rule: the percentage of leased land is higher 


(^) KRAUins, Dr. HdoE.: Statistiddier tlberblidc der landwiitscbaltUcheti Padit In Qposuh 
deutscliload. Beriehie Ubitr Ltmdmrtsckaft, Vol. XXIV, Part 4, Berlin, 1959, p. 707. 
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than in the preceding size group (20 to 100 hectares), being 12.6 per cent, for 
the total area and 22.5 per cent, for the agricultural area, compared with 8.5 per 
cent, and ii.l per cent, in the 20 to 100 hectare size group, because this latter 
group includes a fairly high number of leased farms belonging to the State. In 
the highest size group (1,000 hectares and over), the percentage of leased . land 
is the lowest of all, as has already been observed, because these farms include 
large areas of wooded land. 

The proportion of leased farms in relation to the total area of all farms 
has remained almost unchanged throughout the last few decades. An interior 
movement as it is called by M. Krause, has however taken place among the 
leased lands on the large farms with an area, exceeding 100 hectares involving 
an increase in peasant farms with an area varying between 10 and 20 hectares. 
Obviously this must be attributed to the same economic reasons as those which 
usually encourage the development of this group of peasant farms to the detri- 
ment of the larger size group of over 100 hectares. These reasons have already 
been discussed in a previous article (^). 

Most of the land leased to tenant farmers is found in North-West Germany 
where the percentage is between 15 and 17 per cent, of the total farm area. On 
the other hand, in the south-east of Germany and in the Eastern Marches, the 
average is only between 2 and 5 per cent, and consequently there the percentage 
of land operated by owners is the highest. 

The mutual relations between the tenant farmer and his landlord have been 
governed in Germany since the last war by the regulations for the protection of 
farmers promulgated ou June 9, 1920 with amendments dated July 23, 1925 and 
April 22, 1933. These regulations were abolished on August 15, 1940 and re- 
placed by the decree which codified the different legislative measures concerning 
tenant farming (Regulations for the protection of tenant farming promulgated 
on July 30, 1940), The new regulations contain important rules safeguarding 
tenant farms, including the extension of leases on land and fisheries, notice of 
termination, change and cancellation before the term of expiry of leases on 
land, etc. As regards in particular the extension of leases, the Tenancy Bureau 
may, on request, declare notice given as being null and void and, if necessary, 
establish the duration of the contract for a suitable term. This Bureau is also 
empowered to extend for a suitable term a contract which is on the point of 
expiry without notice and may also renew a lease which has expired for another 
reason, establishing its duration for a suitable term, if this procedure is necessary 
in order to ensure the nation's food requirements or to guarantee a satisfactory 
utilization of tlie soil. 

The functions of the Tenancy Bureau are performed by the district court 
(Aintsgencht) with right of recourse to the Court of Appeal; in the case of leases 
on hereditary peasant holdings or on land belonging to such holdings, the court 


{*) Monthly Btilletin ol Agncoltural Economics and Sociology, International Institute of Agri* 
culture, Eomc, -November, 1940, p, 366. 
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which deals with integral succession {Anerhengericht), substitutes the Tenancy 
Bureau and the court dealing with the legal cases concerning hereditary peasant 
holdings {Erbhofgericht) substitutes the Court of Appeal. 

The Corporation of Agriculture of the Reich has recently drafted a standard 
lease contract applicable throughout the Reich. The duration of the lease 
was fixed at i8 years for farms and 9 years for very small holdings. 

Practically no farms in Germany are operated on the crop-sharing basis. 

Italy. — In Italy, in 1930, 12 per cent, of the total farm area was operated 
by tenant farmers and 15.8 per cent, by share-croppers (mezzadri). There were 
also farms operated partly by owners, partly by tenants and mezzadri y which 
covered 14 per cent, of the total fatm area. 

As regards tenant farming on rural estates in Italy, the latest legislation, 
namely ** General Regulations for the renting of rural property to lessees who 
are not direct farmers dated May 10, 1939, provides that in order to permit 
farming to be carried on on more rational lines and to reduce the tenants' risks, 
the leases must as a rule be of long duration. The term of the lease is estab- 
lished in the contract by the parties in accordance with custom and with the 
rotation practised in the various regions in accordance with the rules of good 
farming. Except in special and extraordinary cases, the length of the leases 
must be at least sufficient to enable the rotation normal in the region concerned 
to be practised. 

In connection with compensation for improvements on the property made 
by the tenant, the. law provides that those which are called for solel}^ by the effi- 
cient and rational cultivation of the soil shall not as a rule be considered as 
improvements and do not therefore entitle the tenant to coxnpensation. Ac- 
count will however be taken of these when the closing balance is drawn at the 
end of the lease. No work of reconstruction or replacement which does not 
increase the productivity of the soil and does not lead to any real economic 
advantage will be considered as an improvement. 

The following procedure is adopted as regards improvements which may 
become necessary and useful as the result of particular circumstances arising 
during the lease and which, as a rule, are not made after the first half of the 
term of the lease: when the estimated expense exceeds 10 per cent, of the total 
rent to be paid over the remaining years of the lease, the improvements may 
not be executed except by agreement between the two parties. On the other 
hand, when the estimated outlay is under 10 per cent, of the total rent to be paid 
for the remaining years, the party desirous of undertaking the work must in 
the first place seek the consent of the other party. In case of refusal, the ne- 
cessity and economic utility of the improvement must be ascertained in common 
accord between the competent syndicates. If they are in favour of the improve- 
ment, the landlord is requested to carry out the work; if he refuses, the work 
of improvement is executed by the tenant. After the authorization to proceed 
with the.se improvements has been given, the parties must come to an agree- 
ment concerning the adjustment of financial matters, on the basis of the value 
of the transformation. 
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A special form of tenancy is that of collective tenancy ** which is an ori- 
ginal form of Italian co-operation, consisting of an association of agricultural 
workers. These associations undertake the entire management of farms and 
assume all the risks of the enterprise. In specific cases of tenancy, they obtain 
the land by means of a farming lease; in other cases, they obtain it by means 
of an income-sharing contract (share-cropping in its various forms), or by a 
purchase contract; the form of contract makes it possible to distinguish between 
collective tenancy, collective share-cropping and collective ownership. It is 
the custom now, however, to use the term '' collective tenancy for any as- 
sociation undertaking the operation of a farm, the form of contract under which 
the land has been obtained being overlooked. 

There are two systems of collective tenancy. In that which goes by the 
name of joint operation, the members work together on the land as a whole; in 
the system called individual operation, each member operates an allotment 
for which he is responsible. In the former case, the members belong for the 
most part to the class of day labourers; in the latter case, they are either day 
labourers, or else small-holders or small sliar e-croppers who have a farm else- 
where; neither the one type of worker nor the other could earn a sufficient in- 
come to support his family without this subsidiary occupation. The length 
of the contracts runs from a minimum of one year, to three, nine, fifteen years, etc. 
Laud operated under a collective contract belongs either to charitable institutions 
or other organizations, or to private landowners. 

The need to institute a credit organization suited to the special conditions 
and requirements of this form of association has led the Government to create 
a section for land and agricultural credit in the Istituto Nazionale di Credito per 
la Cooper azionCy now known as the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, The work of 
this section consists of opening credits for these associations of agricultural la- 
bourers. 

It is not always ea.sy, however, for these collective tenancy enterprises to 
obtain the necessary land; as a rule, it is supplied by private individuals and, 
during the past few years, by charitable institutions. 

“ Collective tenancy*' farms are a difficult experiment from the economic 
standpoint, but are interesting from the social point of view; in several cases 
tliis method of farming has contributed towards the solution of settlement pro- 
blems w'hich would have been hard to solve in any other way. 

The principle of collective management of the land by associations of agri- 
cultural workers which has found its first and most important realization in 
collective tenancy under joint management, has once again been confirmed 
by the agreement concluded in May, 1940, between the Ente Nazionale Fascista 
della Cooperazione and the Confederazione Fascista dei Lavoratori delVAgricoF 
tura. This agreement contemplates the further development of agricultural 
co-operative associations formed for the purpose of farming. The land pur- 
chased by the associations must remain their undivided property if they are 
to fulfil their mission permanently and maintain their farm equipment, as well 
as the technical means required to ensure the uninterrupted progress of pro- 
duction. 
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The members of the co-operative associations to be formed must be agri*^ 
cultural labourers. The standard regulations contemplate the annual deduction 
of a given sum from the profits; this sum is accumulated in a special account, 
which constitutes a sinking fund for the purchase of land. 

in every province with at least three of these co-operative associations of 
agricultural labourers, they will be encouraged to form a provincial Consortium 
with the following objects in view: 

(1) to ensure that the co-operative associations combined in a consortium 
obtain technical and administrative help by instituting services in common 
in order to reduce the expenses which each association would otherwise have 
to meet separately; 

(2) to intervene with landowning institutions or private individuals 
in order to facilitate the purchase of land; to intervene in connection with the 
renewal of old leases and to conclude new contracts at the request of the co- 
operative associations concerned; 

(3) to enter into engagements with the State, with institutions or 
with private individuals in connection with land reclamation schemes or other 
works, even of an exceptional nature, in the interest of the associations com- 
bined in a consortium. 


The form of share-cropping known as mezzadfia is represented in its typi- 
cal and purest form in Tuscany, where it is rooted in age-old tradition; it also 
predominates in Umbria and the Marches. This form of farm operation is also 
very widespread in Venetia and Emilia, where its has reached a high degree of 
perfection. Mixed share-cropping is found in the dry districts of Uombardy 
and various forms of this type of contract exist in the Abruzzi and Calabria. 
Ueases and sub-leases are also in force in Sicily, where this kind of contract is 
called metateria. The typical regions of share-cropping how’^ever, are found in 
Central Italy (^). 

The law dated May 13, 1933, defined the juridical form of share-cropping by 
completing the measures contained in the Civil Code. Under the terms of this 
law, which establishes the general rules governing the share-cropping contract, 
this contract lasts oite year, and is subject to tacit reconduction from year to 
year. . Whichever of the parties does not intend to renew his contract must give 
the other party notice of its denunciation within the period established by the 
general agreements, having due regard to local usage; in any case, this period 
may not be less than six months before the expiry of the contract. 

The management of a crop-sharing farm is in the hands of the landlord, who 
may perform his duties either personally or through an agent. His management 
must always be in harmony with the rules of good farming technique and with 
the duties which the Fascist Corporative State imposes on producers. 


(*) dosxANZo, G.; Share Tenancy in Italy. International Review of economic and sociai Imtihih 
tiom. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Janiiary-March, X9a4. 
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Controversies arising out of the application, interpretation and renewal of 
the general share-cropping agreements, are solved on the basis of the provisions 
of syndical and corporative law. 

Among European countries where tenant fanning is most widespread, men- 
tion may also be made of Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Belgium, — In Belgium, under the terms of the law dated March 20, 1929, 
every clause restricting the liberty of the farmer in his methods of cultivating his 
land, in his work or in the free disposal of his products is null, with the exception 
of the clause concerning his obligation to restore the land leased by him with 
crops equivalent to those which he found on taking over the property. 

The duration of the lease of rural property is arranged between the parties. 
When a tenant takes over land for the first time the lease ma}^ not be less than 
nine years, regardless of all provisions and customs to the contrarj’-. Eeases of 
rural property whose duration is determined by law^ or in the lease contract it- 
self do not terminate unless notice is given at least two years before the exi)iry 
of the contract. 

The outgoing tenant is entitled to compensation for the remaining crops 
as well for the permanent improvements he may have carried out. 

These are the essential principles regulating tenancy in Belgium at the pre- 
sent time; in several instances they have made alterations in the corresponding 
provisions in the Civil Code, especially in connection with the establishment of 
nine years as the minimum duration of the lease and in offering the outgoing te- 
nant the possibility of obtaining compensation for the permanent improvements 
carried out by him. 

The Netherlands, — In the Netherlands tenancy is governed by the law of 
May 31, 1937. Under the terms of this law% tenancy contracts are valid .for an 
indeterminate period* Contracts for a definite period may be concluded for the 
maxirnun duration of a year and only in cases when so short a term is rendered 
necessary by the nature of the property leased or by special circumstances. 

When a lease contract has been concluded for an indefinite period, it can be 
rescinded unilaterally only on written notice from one of the parties. The par- 
ties may agree that neither party or the lessor may give notice before a certain 
period has elapsed. Notice must be given at least 18 months before expiry of 
the contract. 

M. Van Nispen Tot Sevenaer (') considers that the originality of this law^ 
lies in its prolongation for an indeterminate period. He adds, however: 

** Naturally, the leases for an indeterminate period offer considerable in- 
conveniences in times when prices are rapidly changing or when the general eco- 
nomic situation is in a state of flux. Eor this reason the law gives the parties 


(q The IHitch I^w on Agricultural Incases. International Bulletin of Agricultural I^w. Inter- 
national Xn^tiite of >^iculture, Home, 194Q1 N. x. 
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the right to ask for an increase or decrease in the tenant's rent. However, it 
must not be assumed that an interested party can at any time ask for the inter- 
vention of the court. This is decidely not the case ", 

If tenancy has lasted for more than one year, the landlord is compelled, when 
the lease comes to an end, to give the tenant fair compensation for the improve- 
ments made by the latter on the holding during the last ten years. This com- 
pensation must not exceed the amount by which the value of the leased property 
at the expiry of the lease has been increased as a result of the said improvements. 

The adjustment of all questions arising from tenancy contracts is carried out 
by the Tenancy Chamber of the cantonal court, which replaces the cantonal 
judge in every instance, except in cases contemplated by the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. 

On the whole, it may therefore be said that owner farming predominates to 
d considerable degree in European agriculture and therefore that it forms the 
pivot of the agrarian structure in Europe. 

Tenant farming, on the other hand, is declining almost everywhere, although 
this method of farming often protects farmers against heavy debt. Agricultural 
ownership takes first place, however, for certain other reasons of an economic 
and social character. 

Share-cropping is found chiefly in France and Italy, as well as in some of 
the Central and Eastern European countries. This method of farming gives 
very good results especially in the case of highly intensive crops, sxich as vines, 
olives, tobacco, citrus fruits, etc. Share-cropping seems to be most pre\^alent 
in regions inhabited by large families in the widest sense of the term, i, e, when 
understood as the family nucleus with all its relatives. In his association wath 
the landlord, the share-cropper must, indeed, supply the labour, making use of 
the members of his family who are, like him, interested in the satisfactory 
operation of the holding. 

7. — Comparison of the agrarian structure of the countries of Western 

Europe. 

After describing the evolution of the agrarian structure in the various Eu- 
ropean countries and pointing out the characteristic features in each country, it 
would be interesting to attempt to compare the agrarian structures of all the 
countries studied and to illustrate their chief characteristics. 

However tempting a study of this kind may be, it is unfortunately difficult 
to carry it out chiefly because, although there is an abundance of data on this 
subject, obtained from the first world agricultural census effected on the initiative 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, most of this information has been 
collected by different methods. 

In the first place, as regards the methods adopted by the various countries 
for the classification of farms, four different types have been used in the twelve 
Western European coujcitries under review: in Germany, Belgium, France/ Ire-, 
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land, Italy and Holland, the farms were grouped according to total area of 
holdings. Germany also grouped the farms according to area of agricultural land. 
Switzerland di.stributed the farms according to productive area, including 
forests, which amounts almost to total area. England and Wales, Scotland, 
Denmark and Norway arranged the farms in groups according to agricultural 
area. Norway made a second grouping according to the extent of arable land 
and permanent meadows. Lastly, Sweden classified her farms according to area 
of arable land (*)• 

It will therefore be seen that these countries all used somewhat different 
methods of grouping. When holdings were grouped according to agricultural 
area, as, for instance, in England, Denmark, etc., numerous farms were included 
in a size group of smaller farms than would have been the case if the classifi- 
cation had been made ^according to total area, and vice-versa. 

The scale adopted for the classification of farms also varied considerably 
from one country to the other. Thus, the scale used as a basis for grouping hold- 
ings in England and Scotland, for instance, is different from that used in other 
countries. On the other hand, the lower limits for including holdings in the 
census differ from one country to the other and consequently the percentages 
of farms belonging to the same group in the various countries do not alw'ays have 
tlie same meaning for each agrarian structure. 

It will therefore easily be understood that the grouping of farms on such dif- 
ferent bases makes it impossible to obtain homogeneous figures and that a com- 
I)arison of the data collected in the following table cannot be accepted as ab- 
solute. 

A study of the above table will show that, as regarde both number and area 
of hf)ldings, the size group from 5 to 20 hectares figures largely and simultaneously 
in most countries. The same may be said for the combined size groups from 5 
to 20 hectares and from 2 to 5 hectares in certain otlier countries. In Germany 
this group of holdings from 5 to 20 hectares alone includes 35 per cent, of the 
farms and 25.6 of the total area. In France the corresponding figures are 33 
per cent, of the number of holdings and 33 per cent, of the total area. This same 
group in Ireland embraces 38.6 per cent, of the holdings and 30 per cent, of the 
total area; in the Netherlands, 26 per cent, and 44.4 per cent, respectively; in 
Switzerland, 36.3 per cent, and 56.6 per cent.; in Denmark 34.2 jjer cent, and 
3^-5 ptu cent., and in SvC^eden, 23,2 and 41.0 per cent. This group of medium- 
sized peasant holdings or small farms, according to the country in which they 
are situated, is therefore^ generally speaking, the central nucleus most widely re- 
presented in the agrarian structures of all these countries. 

In some other countries this group of holdings from 5 to 20 hectare, com- 
bined with the 2 to 5 hectare group which immediately precedes it, also repre- 
sents a high proportion of the number and area of farms This is the case in 
Belgium, where these two groups of farms taken together represent 24.7 per cent. 


(*) Th€ first W^ld A^cuUutal Census (1930). International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
Volume I, 1939, p, »42. 
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Tabe® XV. — Distribution of farms in Western 


(in abdoliate and 



Disirihution accof^ng 


Germany 

16-VI 

1933 

3.075.454 

100 

41,566,785 

jroo 

849,218 

27.7 

950,720 

2.4 

796,790 

25.9 

2,611,679 

6.3 

Belgium 

3T-xn 

1929 

1,131,146 

100 

1.997.578 

JOO 

') 838,883 

74.2 

131,146 

6.6 

>) 194.914 

17.2 

520, 1 15 
26.0 

France 

3929 

3.966,330 

TOO 

46,205,319 

100 

') 1.014.731 
25-6 

724,908 

1.6 

’) 1.146,255 

28.9 

3.796,252 

8.2 

Ireland 

I -VI 
1929 

402,744 

JOO 

6,214,302 

100 

3 ) 89,715 

22.2 

58.223 

o.p 

■*) 77.382 

J9.2 

338,774 

5-4 

Itedy 

19-111 

1930 

4,196,266 

100 

26,251,744 

100 

9 ) 2,763,671 
65^8 

3.043.792 

JJ,6 

532,827 

12.7 

2,092,259 

8.0 

The Netherlands . . 

3930 

372.081 

100 

2,150,403 

JOO 

“) 137.936 
37 

42.243 

2.0 

®) 110,646 

297 

273.541 

12.7 


Distribution according to 


Switzerland .... 

22-vm 

1929 

236,095 

JOO 

1,446,4471 

JOO 

1 .) 

39,870 
16, g 

23.185 

1-7 

®) 100,894 

42.8 

282,267 

19.5 








Distribution according to 

England and Wa- 
les (a) 

4-VI 

1931 

395.823 

JOO 

10,271,215 

JOO 

.) 

72.984! 

18.4 

91,718 

0.9 

103,975! 

26.3 

477.688 

4-7 ■ 

Scotland 

4-vi 

1931 

75.850 

JOO 

5,169,023 

JOO 

5 ) 

16,778! 

22.x 

177,177 

34 

.) 18,530! 

24.4 

529,978 j 
10.3 7 

Denmark ( 6 ) . . . . 

1929 

205,971 

0 JOO 

3.313.433 

JOO 

» 3 ) 

38,590 

x8.8 

81,980 

2.5 

71,923 

34-9 

400,389 

12 j: 

Norway - 

20- VI 

1929 

298,360 

JOO 

1.578.075 

JOO 


165,800 

55-6 

198,468 

10.6 

74,662 

25.0 

443 . 443 t 
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Sweden 

15-1X 

1932 

669,751 

JOO 

20,584,079 

JOO 


362,372 

54.1 

2.627,576 

12.8 

116,515 

17.4 

4,718,135 

M.g 


(a) The figures have been completed with data.itom the Iniernational Yearbook of Agricultural Staiisticsi 
International Yearbook of Agricultural Sfatisticis, 1937, and with statistics contained in the work entitled Denmarhr 
(') Farms under i hectare. — (») From i to 5 hectares. — ( 3 ) From 0.4 to 2.0? hectares. — (♦) From a.QstO 
— (8) Over 81 hectares. •— ( 9 ) Farms up to 3 hectares. — (*«) From 3 to 5 hectares. — From 0.05 hectar^ 
(* 5 ) From 2 to 8 hectares. — From 8 to 20 hectares. — (*7) From 40 to tat hectares. — (^8) Over lai heii^ 
hectares. — (**) Over i^r4 hectares. — (* 3 ) From 0.55 to 3.3 hectares. — (»4) From 3.3 to 10 hectares, 

12O hectares. /, 
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European eountries during the period igzg-zg^^. 

relative Kgures) 


^ From 9 to 20 hectares 

Prom so to 90 hectares 


From 50 to 

100 hectares 

Over xoo hectares 

Nnmber 

Area 

Number 

Area 

Number 

Area 

Number 

Area 

to total area 

i 

of farms. 










1,073.615 

10,663,540 

267,310 

7 * 954*770 


54*572 

3,624,689 


33*949 

15.761,387 


349 

25.6 

8.7 

xg.T 


X.8 

8.7 


I.O 

37.9 


84.193 

811.336 

10,666 

316,343 


2,026 

142,492 


464 

76,246 

1 

7 5 

40.6 

0.9 

JTi-P 


0,2 

7 -r 


0.0 

3-8 

: 

1.310.759 

i 5 . 2 I 9>872 

380,373 

12.977,930 


81.744 

6,126,880 


32,468 

7.359,477 


330 

330 

g.6 

28.1 


2.x 

133 


0.3 

j 5.<5 

s) 

155.27^ 

1.863,765!^) 50,909 

1,450,625 

■>) 

21,179 

1.185,952 


8,287 

1,316,963 


38.6 

30.0 

12.6 



5 3 

X9.2 


2.1 

21.2 

i 

746,168 

7,018,012 

106,961 

3,188,628 


25*575 

1,782,09b 


21,064 

9,126.963 

i 

Z7.8 

26.8 

2.5 

X 2 .I 


0.6 

6.8 


0.6 

347 

i 

I 

96,756 

953 i 7 io 

24,092 

696,311 


2.456 

151,638 


195 

32,940 


26.0 

44 A 

6.5 

32.4 

1 


0.7 

70 


0.05 

1-5 

productive area, including forests. 








i 

86,635 

819,191 

7*7331 

218,719 

n) 

498 

29,360 

:. 4 ) 

465 

1 73.725 

} 

i 

56.6 

56.6 

3-3 

i-i-T 


0.2 

2.0 


0.2 1 

1 5-1 

area of agricultural land. 









r6) 

77>970 

1,069,251 

93.701 

3,401,649! 


34.957 

2,955,960 

.8) 

12,236 

2,274.949 


19.7 

10.4 

237 

33 - 2 - 1 


8.8 

23.3 


3 X 

22.1 

ty) 

15,187 

1,112,768 

«) 16,167 

1.680, 75i| 


6,799 

1,038,168 


2,389 

630,181 


20.x 

215 

2X.4 

32.5 1 


9.0 

20.1 


3.0 

12.2 


70,487 

1 . 275 . 3 I 3 

20,450 

924,152! 

* 7 ) 

3*428 

331,765 

,S) 

1,073 

300,034 


34-2 

38.S 

3-9 

27.9 


1-7 

JO.O 


0.5 

9.0 


52.730 

724*792 

4.844 

180,447 


292 

26,239 


32 

4.718 


X7.7 

45^9 

1.6 

XI.4 


O.I 

J -7 


0.0 

0.3 


area of arabk Umd. 


155,37* 

8.438,349 

27.997 

*,3*8,535 

5,100 

1,138,815 

2,395 

1,332,669 

25.2 

41.0 

4.2 

IT.3 

0.3 

5‘5 

0.3 

<5.5 


Iiiiematio»al Institute of Agrlcultufe, Rome 1937, — (d) ’Che figures have been completed with data from the 
published by the l>ani 8 h Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Statistical Department, Copenhagen^ 1938 and 1930. 
6/7 hectares, — (s) From 6 to 12 hectares. — (*) From 20.23 to 40.47 hectares. — ( 7 ) From 40.5 to 81 hectares, 
Eini under X hectare. — (**) From 0.25 to 1 hectare. — (* 3 ) From 50 to 70 hectares. — (»4) Over 70 hectares. — 
tares. — (»9) From 6,07 to 20.23 hectares. — (®®) Prom 20.23 to fio.TO hectares. — (**) From 60.70 to 12 1.4 
{®"} From 20 to 30 hectares. — (®^) From 30 to 60 hectares. — (* 7 ) From 60 to 120 hectares. — (*®) Over 
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of the holdings and at the same time 66.6 per cent, of the area. The situation 
in Italy is the same, the 5 to 20 hectare group ;taken together with the 2 to 5 hec- 
tare group embracing just under one-third of the number of farms and a little over 
one-^ird of the total farm area. I^astly, the same may be said for Norway where 
the figures are 42.7 per cent, and 74 per cent, respectively. Here again, the 5 
to 20 hectare group, combined with the lower group of 2 to 5 hectares (small and 
medium -sized peasant holdings), determines, to a great extent, the nature of' 
the agrarian structure in these countries. 

The situation appears different in England and Scotland, where the size- 
group immediately above the 5 to 20 hectare group, i. e., the 20 to 50 hectare 
group {20 to 40 ha. in England and 20 to 60 hectares in Scotland) comprises a 
considerable number of farms and covers the largest area: 23.7 per cent, of the 
number of holdings and 33.1 per cent, of the agricultural area in England and 
21.4 per cent, of the number of holdings and 32.5 per cent, of the agricultural 
area in Scotland. It is therefore this group of farms which has a great 
influence on the agrarian structure of these two countries. 

An even closer analysis of the table shows at the two extremes of the agrar- 
ian structure of each country, in the lowest size group of holdings with an area 
of less than 2 hectares, a comparatively large number of farms with a small total 
area and, in the highest size-group, with an area exceeding 100 hectares, a limit- 
ed number of farms covering a large area. According to whether the ratio 
between the number of farms and their area is more or less marked in these two 
last-mentioned groups, we find in the various countries a more or less accentuated 
concentration or decentralization of the land, and this other factor completes the 
view of the agrarian structure as presented^ by the two groups of 5 to 20 hectares 
and 2 to 5 hectares. The very small holdings with an area of less than 2 hectares are 
very numerous in Belgium, Italy, Sweden and Norway, etc., but, as has already 
been observed, the minimum limit of size determining the inclusion of farms into 
this group, differs widely from one country to another. The proportion of large 
farms with an area exceeding 100 hectares is also different in the various countries. 

In spite of the various discrepancies and of the other imperfections which 
diminish the scope of concluwsions, this analysis enables us therefore to make some 
deductions of a very general nature and supplies us with some indications 
concerning the agrarian structure of Western Europe. Even if the countries had 
adopted the same system for grouping their farms, however, the economic value 
of the holdings included in the same category in the various countries might still 
have been too dissimilar to allow of drawing conclusions of real value, because 
of the different economic conditions ruling in agriculture in each country. 

The agrarian structures of the European countries, in all of which an agri- 
cultural census was taken almost simultaneously, represent what might be call- 
ed snapshots of the distribution of farms between 1929 and 1933. By emphasiz- 
ing the large number of farms contained in the 2 to 5 hectare groups and espe- 
cially in the 5 to 20 hectare groups, these snapshots confirm what has already 
been observed in tfie course of the analysis of the agrarian structure of the various 
countries, namely, that there is a tendency almost everywhere to create small 
and medium-sized holdings at the expense of the large farm. This appears to be 
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the general trend of present changes in the agrarian structure of Europe. Econ- 
omic reasons, social considerations and the objectives of the population policy 
combine to give a steadily increasing importance to the peasant holding in the 
general structure of contemporary social life. 

Our analysis, be it said once more, does not go beyond a mere approximation, 
an attempt at comparison between the agrarian structures; a comparison proper- 
ly so-called, must be postponed for the present. Perhaps it may be possible 
later to make a new attempt on the basis of the results of the second world agri- 
cultural census which it is to be hoped, will be more homogeneous. 

This attempt at a comparison of the agricultural structure of the Western 
European countries concludes the first part of our study. 


(To he continued in April 1941) • 


M. Tcherkinsky 


INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 


SWEDEN 

The year 1939-40 was on the whole satisfactory for Swedish agriculture, although 
communications between Sweden and many of its western outlets — which are highly 
important both for her exports of agricultural products and for her imports of fertilizers 
and concentrated feeds— were extremely difficult during the first seven months of the 
war and became absolutely impossible after April. 1940. Crops were good in 1939 
and the farmers’ position with regard to their receipts and expenses was favourable, 
as will be seen from tlxe table given below, the index of receipts (1935-37 = 100) having 
risen from 111.7 in 1938-39 to 126.6 in 1939-40. while the increase in expenses during 
the same period was only 109.9 to 119.3. The accoimtancy results for the year 1939-40 
have not yet been published, but it seems likely that tliey will not be lower than those 
for 1937-38, when the relation between the index numbers of agricultural receipts and 
expenses, as shown in the following table, were less satisfactory than in 1939-40 and w'hen 
the Swedish farm accountancy results published by the Swedish Agricultural Union 
showed that the average net return in percentage of invested capital for fanns in tlie 
various size groups was 3.8 per cent, in Central Sweden and 6.5 per cent, in Soutliem 
Sweden. 

No index numbers are as yet available for the past months of the current agricult- 
ural year. It is obvious, however, that during this period agriculture has encoimter- 
ed sedous difficulties, such as the bad harvest in 1940, the caliing-up of farm workers 
and the interruption of communications with the west winch, as pointed out above, 
since April has prevented the usual imports of fuels, concentrated feeding-stuffs and 
chemic^d fertilizers as well as the export of the surplus whose production was formerly 
rendered possible by the imports of concentrates and fertilizers mentioned above. 

On the other hand, these difficulties wiU, however, in no way endanger the capacity 
of hoitie production to meet the coimtry’s food requirements, even in the eventuality 
of a long blockade. By laying in large stocks of wheat and rye, the deficit of the 1940 
crops has been fully made good as regards breadmaking cereals which are produced in 
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Index numbers of farm receipts and expenses compiled 
by the Swedish Agricultural Union. 

(X935-37 « 100). 


Receipts. 

1938-39 

1939-4& 

Cereals 

. 97>9 

113.6 

All vegetal products 

. 100.^ 

122.3 

Milk and dairy produce 

118.0 

^33-1 

Livestock for slaughter 

. JT3-9 

122.5 

AU animal products • 

. 115.6 

128.1 

All agricultural products . . 

. 111.7 

126.6 

Expenses. 



Purchases of fertilizers and lime . . 

. ior.5 

T13.0 

Purchases of concentrated feeding stuffs 

. 107,3 

121.9 

Machinery and implements 

iio.g 

1 19.0 

Cost of tractors 

no.o 

137-2 

Sundry expenses 

. 101.7 

117.7 

Building materials 

. 114.0 

123.0 

Land improvements 

. 126.4 

129.9 

Wages 

. T1O.7 

127.0 


92.4 


AU expenses . . 

. JO9.9 

ri 9 3 


sufficient quantities in normal times to meet the country's requirements; stocks 
of concentrated feeds for animals, and above all of chemical fertilizers, are such as to 
permit agriculture to maintain output at a satisfactory level, and it will certainly be 
possible, as has been done up to the present, to face the difficulties resulting from mobil- 
ization, requisition of horses and tractors, and the restrictions placed on tlie use of 
liquid fuels, by means of what are called the labour blocks, which will be described in 
detail below, and by an increasingly widespread use of charcoal gas generators for farm 
tractors, which are now being transformed for this purpose with strong encouragement 
from the Goveniment. 

As regards the capacity of agriculture, even if the present state of isolation from 
world markels should be prolonged, to satisfy the country's requirements of foodstuffs, 
it may also be observed that there are ample possibilities for an increase in the available 
quantities of foodstuffs produced by the diversion of some of the permanent artihcial 
meadows to cereal growing, by raising the percentage of eartraction when milling cereals, 
by restricting the use of potatoes for industrial purposes, by increasing the area sown 
to sugar beet, by extending the production of fodder crops rich in protein, so as to com- 
pensate for tlie decrease in the available qumtities of concentrated feeding stuffs, 
end finally by intensifying tlie cultivation of oleaginous plants such as turnips, poppies, 
the soya bean, etc. Numerous measures with this end in view have already been 
adopted. 

Measures relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

The war in Europe has led in some important fields to a change in the general 
principles governing the measures adopted by the State for regulating agriculture 
markets and prices. While formerly these measures were intexided to protect the home 
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itiarket against foreign competition and a decline in prices due to overproduction within 
the country, their principal objective will now be to stimulate production, without, 
however, causing such a rise in the cost of living afi to incur the risk of involving the 
country in a period of inflation. This is the reason why the Riksdag, in its extraordi- 
nary session held in the autumn of 1939, as well as in the regular, session of jg^o, gave 
the Government full powers in the matter of price control in order to attain the above 
mentioned objective and to abandon the ix)licy fomierly recommended by the Riksdag, 
which consisted in an attempt to reach and maintain the price level for agricultural pro- 
ducts during the period i923-i9-if9, which wtis considered as being quite satisfactory 
for agriculture. 

Another important imiovation introduced into the general plan of arrangements 
for controlling prices is the transformation of the method of providing fimds for this 
purpose. 'J'his transformation was instituted in part during the extraordinary session 
of the Riksdag held in 1939 and was completed by a decision of the Riksdag in 1940. 
While the sums net.'ded for the various measures of regulation were fonnerly provided 
excluvsivcly by the pnK’eeds of various dues and taxes on agricultural prcxiucts paid 
into a special fund for price control, from July 1, 1940, the said dues and taxes are pay- 
able straight into the T reasury which is directly responsible for the grant of .subsidies 
for the operation of price control. Altogether 120 million crowns have been \'oted 
by the Riksdag for this purjK)sc‘ for 1940-41. 

A.s regards tlu‘ measures of control in force for the various agricultural products 
during the agricultural year 1939-40, and for the past months of the current agricultural 
year, it may lie .said that inost of these measures are the same as those already described 
in detail in the preceding Chronicle (*), though .some of them, such as tho.se intended 
for th(‘ ('ncourageinent of exports of agricultural products, for instance, are not at pre- 
sent applied. A brief .summary is given lielovv of the most imix>rtant changes made 
in the.se nn^asure^ in order to ensure the country’s fo(xl reciuirements. 

Breadmakwg cereals, — In order better to ensure .supplies of rye and wdieat, the 
.system of purclia.ses subsidized by the State was abolivshed in the autumn of 1939. 
This system provided for the purchase of a maximum of 150,000 tons through the inter- 
mediary of the Swedivsh Grain Company (a limited company establi.shed with Cb^vern- 
ment participation) if, during the autumn of 1939, prices threatened to fall below 16.50 
crowns per quintal of w heat and 16.00 crowns per quintal of rye or if, later, before the 
new crop was brought in, they sliowed a tendency to fall below, the kw-el of the abo\\‘ 
prices plus the cost of storage. This arrangement, was replaced by the introduction of 
a .system oi purchase guarantee, (similar to that in force during the period 1931-35), accord- 
ing to which the (Rivernment imdertook to purchase, during the period betw^cen Jmie j 
and July 31, 1940, at 21.50 crowns per quintal, all the rye and wiieat good for milling 
which had been offered to the company l>efore May 15, 1940. In order to prev'ent a 
rise in the price of flour, the millers received a certain bonus from Government funds 
on rye flour wliile the tax on the milling of wheat dour was reduced ; this tax w as formerly 
irapased to prevent the purchase guarantee from giving too great a .stimulus to wheat 
growing and to cover the financial risk of intervention on the market of breadmaking 
cereals. 

For the 1940 harvest the guarantee price for rye and wheat offered for sale to the 
Swedish Grain Company before January 15, 1941, has been increase<l to 25 crowns per 


(^) See thifS Bulleiin No. S, 1^38. 
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quintal; the period for purchase runs from February i to March 31, 1941. To prevent 
tlie price of flour from rising in proportion to that of cereals, the millers receive compensa- 
tion from the State amoimting to 4 crowns x>cr loo kg. of rye or wheat purchased by the 
Cotnpmiy after September 1 , 1940 on condition that the price of flour does not rise above 
a flxed level. 

Among the latest metisures for the control of the market of breadmafcing cereals 
rendered necessar3^ by present circumstances, mention should also he made of the de- 
in*ee promulgated in September 1940, which prohibited the use for livestock feeding of 
cereals suitable for lumian consiunption and the simultaneous, introduction of rationing 
of bread -making cereals. This last measure was intended to restrict consumption, so 
that, in spite of the short crops of [940, it wall not be necessary to use up all the emer- 
gency stocks stored in the country during previous years. The daily bread ration is 
about 300 grams per person, while provision is made for a supplcinetitaiy" ration for cer- 
tain categorit'S of workers. 

Fodder. — F/ver sinc<! the outbreak of war the duties u])on oilcakes imported or 
prepared within the countr}^ have been abolished, together with the tax on imported 
oats, maize and some other fodders, two duties which were formerly le\ded to encourage 
the production of feeding stuffs and prevent an excovSsJve increase in the numbers of 
livestock due to the use of foreign concentrated. At the same time oilcakes were requis- 
itioned and rationed, while later the same was done with maize, oats, rye and wheat 
bran and molasses. 

As regards trade in concentrated feeds, an agreement was concluded between the 
Government and the Association of fodder merchants {Foderintressenternas fdrening), 
a company com]:)osed of all the most important firms trading in feeding stuffs. Under 
the agreement, the Avssociation of fodder merchants was granted the exclusive right to 
import concentrated feeds; it was also entrusted with arrangitig for the sale and distrib- 
ution of these feeds according to the regulations drawn up b> the 0 >vernment Food 
Commission concerning prices, quantities, etc. If the* expenses incurred should involve 
the Association in loss, the State covers this loss from Treasury funds, on the other 
hand, if profits are realized, they rmivst be handed over to the Government. 

In order to compensate for the decline in imports of concentrated feeds, an extensive 
propaganda campaign has been organized by the authorities and the agricultural organiz- 
ations with the object of encouraging the farmers themst'lves to produce the proteins 
required for their livestock by intensifying the output of pulse, incTeasing the propor- 
tion of red clover and alfalfa in their hay, cutting their hay croi> at an earlier date, 
drying it by artificial means, by ensilage according to the Virtanen method, etc. The 
Government grants loans on advantageoUvS tenns to encourage the installation of drying 
plants and the erection of silos for the ensilage of fodder on the \^irtanen system. There 
is little doul)t that in this way the country will succeed, within a comparatively short 
space of time, in becoming independent of oilcake imports. ^ 

Sugar and sugar beets. — The special measures, apart from customs tariffs, which 
have l)een applied during the past few years to stimulate the sugar industry, are based 
on contracts concluded between the State and the Swedish Sugar Company. The con- 
tract in force at the outbreak of hostilities had been concluded in accordance with the 
decisions taken by the Riksdag in 1938 and was valid until September 30, 1940. Like 
those which immediately preceded it, this contract granted to the Company a monopoly 
of sugar imports and guaranteed a minimum price to beet sugar growers, a minimum 
wage to workers in the beet fields and, to the Sngar Company, a price for sugar varying 
to a certain extent \yith the price fluctuations on the world market, but not below a 
fixed minimum. 
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According to the terms of the new agreement concluded between the Government 
and the Sugar Company for the period from August 1, 1940 to July 31, 1941, the Com- 
pany keeps its exclusive right to impcirt sugar; the decision concerning minimum prices 
for sugar beet and sugar have also been maintained, as well as the minimum wage for 
workers employed in the fiekis. The price of sugar, however is no longer affected by 
the variations of the world market, but depends exclusively on the cost of production 
witliin the country, and the company has obtained from the Oovcnmient a guarantee 
covering these cOvSts. The basic price guaranteed for beet with a sugar content of 16 
per cent, which amounted to 2.70 crowuis jKjr quintal mider the fortner contract, has 
now been fixed at 3.02 crowns for producers who obtain an average harvest of at least 
360 quintals per hectare; the price is raised to 3.26 crowns per quintal when the average 
yield falls below 310 quintals per hecbire. 

As regards vSugar regulations for the current year, it should also be noted that the 
total area sown to sugar beet has been increased by jo per cent., follow'^ing an agree- 
ment between the Sugar Company and the beet-growers, and that sugar has been rationed 
since April, 1940. As there are ample stocks of sugar aaid since rationing is only in- 
tended to ensure the fair distribution of consumption throughout the whole year, the 
rations are fairly large, having been fixed at aI>out 300 grams a week for each person, 
not including the special allow^aiices for the making of jams and syrups in the simimer. 

Potatoes, -- Over and above the standing measures wliich were described in the 
former chronicle and which deal with the control of the price of potatoes for industrial 
uses, new meovsures have been adopted during the period under review for the purpase 
of ensuring supplies of cooking potatoes. Swedish starch and alcohol factories have 
undertaken to restrict their production should the potato harvest be pcK)r and to in- 
clude a clause in their contracts with producers to the effect that about 30 per cent, 
of the ijotatoes cultivated for industrial uses shall also be suitable for food. Only if 
not needed for food may these potatoes be used for industrial transformation. 

Cultivation of oleaginous plants. — kastly, among the measures taken since the 
outbreak of hostilities to stimulate the output of vegetal products, mention should be 
made of the increased cultivation of some oil-producing plants: colza, poppies, the soya 
bean and linseed. These measures, which have been rendered necessary by the threaten- 
ing shortage of edible fats, are subsidised by the Government. Their chief immediate 
purpose is to increavSe the area of these crops cultivated for seeds during the coming 
year, so that within two years it will be posable to produce sufficient raw material for 
the manufacture of one-sixth of the average yearly consumption of iiiArgaririe during 
the past few^ years. 

The milk and edible fats market, — Besides the measures already adopted for the 
control of this market — such as the price equalization duty oti milk for direct con- 
sumption and milk for manufacture, the excise duty on margarine, etc., which w^Te 
described in the preceding chronicle — the Government, in consequence of the situation 
resulting from the events of April last, was compelled to adopt new measures intended 
to ensure the country's supplies of fats and to reserve all edible fats for food purposes. 
All fats intended for the manufacture of margarine were therefore sequestrated in May, 
1940, but it was simultaneously decided that the manufacture of margarine (except the 
quantities destined for baking and cake-making), should be entirely suspended until 
existing stoc^ss of margarine and of butter intended for export but not at present expor- 
table, had been exhausted, since these products do not keep as well as the raw materials 
used for the manufacture of margarine. The consumption of margarine was rationed 
and after the end of May the less well-to-do inhabitants of the country* were also granted 
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a rebate on the price of butter, the Government contributing in large measure towards 
the cost of this measure. The rebate amounts to 1.30 crowns per kilogram oh purchases 
of 40P grams of butter weekly for each per 54 on entitled to benefit from the measure. 
It is estimated that some two million people enjoy the advantage of this rebate on the 
price of butter. Tater, in November, 1940, in order to increase the output of butter, 
the fat contents of cheese and cream was fixed at a maximum of 30 per cent, for the 
former (dry matter) and 15 per cent, for the latter. 

As has already been said, there is no danger that the ccnmtry will suffer from any 
serious vsliortage of fats even if the present isolation should be prolonged. The consump- 
tion of tlxe past few years, which was fairly high — in 1938, for instance, it amounted to 
ii kg. of butter, 9 kg. of margarine and 6 kg. of fat and inediuiiiTat cheese per head 
of the population must of course be reduced, but even if the isolation of the country 
should last until the existing stocks of imported concentrated feeds for livestock and 
of the raw material required for the margarine industry should be exhausted, the countr>'’s 
output of fats obtained entirely from home-produced raw materials would suffice, if 
the fodder crops are normal, to cover al>out three-quarters of the total consumption 
of edible fats in 1938. 

Meat and eggs. — In 1939-40 and during the period of the current agricultural 
year which has alreadj^ elapsed, all regulations formerly in force for the control of 
the meat and egg markets — import licences and duties, export bonuses, etc. — continued 
in operation. vSince April j 940, foreign trade in thevSe products has, however, been impos- 
sible and consequently these measures have remained without practical application. 
It must be mentioned in this connection that pig meat has been rationed since Kovem- 
ber 6, 1940, because of the reduced imports of concentrated feeds for fattening pigs and 
of the increase in the consumption of pork due probably in its turn to the small quan- 
tities of cheap fish placed on the markc^t. The ration is 200 grains weekly per person, 
exclusive of bones. Pigs may only be {slaughtered by authorized butchers holding 
a licence for the pur|X)vSe. No rationing has been introduced for beef. 

The land system. 

Nhr legislation cancer ning State aid for the estahlishment of small agricultural hold- 
ings and detached dwellings in rural districts. — Among the mOvSt important measures 
of agrarian policy taken in Sweden during the past year, mention should be made of 
the reorganization of the credit for assi.sting the poorer elements of tlie rural iiopulation 
to obtain small farms and detached dwellings. 

In this field during the past thirty-five years the Government has contributed to- 
wards the creation of about one hundred thousand rural <( owii homes » for more than 
one-tenth of the rural population; two-thirds of these are small farms and the remainder 
couvsists of small detached dwellings. The total of loans granted by tlie Government 
for tlie above purpose during these 35 years amounted to about 400 million crowns. 

The new measures referred to came into operation from July i, 1940, and are embod- 
ied in two decrees dated Jime 7, 1940; i. e., the decree on tlie granting of State aid 
to the "'own homes*’ movements and the decree concerning State subsidies for the 
establishment of workers’ small holdings (afhetarsmdhruh). 

When laying the foundations of the new legislation one of tlie principal objectives 
was to afiord particular encouragement to the creation of the so-called famUjejordbruk, 
or small family farms whose area should, on the one hand, be small enough to permit 
the farnier and hiyS family to operate it without having recourse to any considerable 
extent to hired labour and, oh the other hand, large enough completely to eiisure the 






mamtenanoe of the family. Numerous small holdings created under the former legis- 
lation did not meet these requiremetits. These small family famis will he created 
by breaking up large farms, by means of settlement — ^properly so called— on virgin 
land in Northern Sweden, by granting leases hi the same region of farms belonging to 
the Crown (arrendeegnahem) , and, what is equally important, by transforming incom- 
plete small holdings into family farms, tliroiigh improvements on the holdings as they 
stand at present, through the incoriioration of additional land, or else through the com- 
bination of two or more holdings into one. It should however be observed that the 
work of creating small fanns by breaking up large estates will be carried out in the 
future witli eictreme prudence. The size of these small family fanns may, of course, 
vary in accordance with tlje nature of tlie soil and with otlier conditions, but in the 
opinion of the Commission of inquiiy into the question of small holdings, the cultivated 
area of tliese holdings should as a rule be about 15 hectares; they should also include 
a wooded area of a size varying in accordance with local conditions. It has l>een suggest- 
ed that the niinimum wooded area should be between 12 and 25 hectares in Southeni 
Sweden, — with tlie exception of the pL'dns — ^between 24 and 32 hectares in Central 
Sweden and between 55 and 74 hectares in the Upper Norrland region. 

Besides creating small family holdings, (k>vemment action under the new legisla- 
tion aims, as in the past, to encourage the erection of detached dwellings for rural fam- 
ilies (bostadsegnahem) and, wherever circumstances favour the dex^elopment of tliis 
kind of rural property, the creation of auxiliaiy' farms {stodjordbruk) and workers’ small 
holdings (afhetarsmdbruk), i. e, fanns for the sole purpose of providing the owners 
and their families with supplementary work offering them additional resources to those 
obtained from wages earned elsewliere. 

The main lin^s of the new legislation regulating Government aid for the creation 
of “ own homes ” of various types mentioned above may be summarized as follows: 

Loans for the ])urchase of a family holding {familjejordbvuk) or an auxiliary 
farm (stodjordbruk), may be granted exclusively for the purchase of fanns whovSe value 
does not exceed 30,000 cro\Mis or in exceptional cases 35,000 crowns (fonnerly the loan 
for farms not fully equipped amounted to 15,000 or in exceptional cases to 20,000 crowns; 
in the case of farms already ec[uipped the loans amounted roughly to belw'een 12,000 
and 16,000 crowms respectively). 

Loans for the purchase of fjiniis are granted in the fonn of agricultural loans and 
— ^if the wooded area on the estate is worth at least i ,000 crowns- -in the fonn of forest 
loans, and tlie sum represented by these tw^o loans may amount to a maximum of 90 
per cent, of the total value of the holdings. 

As regards their repayment both the forest loans and the agricultural loans ate 
divided into two parts, one representing a fixed amount equal to 60 per cent, of the 
value of the holding and the other consisting of a sum subject to repayment which con- 
stitutes the balance of the price. The fixed sum is subject to interest but does not have 
to be refunded. For a period of five years the repayable vsum also is subject only to 
the paymesnt of interest, but after Uie lapse of that term, in the case of agricultural 
loans, it must be repayed in annual instalments over a period of twenty -five years. The 
repayable sum for forest loans must be extinguished according to the regulations estab- 
lished under the plan of exploitation, due account being taken of tlie income obtained 
from tlie forest. The interest rate is established by the Government when the loan is 
panted. It has been fixed at 3.6 per cent, for 1940 and 1941 . Loans must be guaran- 
teed by a first mortgage on the holding concerned. If it is advantageous to the per- 
son contracting the loan and the interests of tlie State ate not impaired thereby, this 
first mortgage, granting that it does not exceed ^ per cent, of the \9ilue of the pro- 
|)erty> may however serve as security for a loan obtained from another lender. 
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If, owing to the nature and importance of the work required for putting the famt 
into operation, the need arises for further aid to enable the person purchasing the farm 
to cover his expenses, he may be granted, over and above the agricultural and forest 
loanvS, an ‘'encouragement loan*' (premieldn) not exceeding 3,000 crowns (in excep- 
tional cases 4,500 crowns). This form of loan is subject to interest. During each of 
the ten years following the year when the purchaser commences to pay instalments on 
tlie agricultural loan, he is accorded a remiSvSion of one tenth of the amoimt of tht 
“ encouragement loan 

In order to transform undersized farms into family holdings, special measures have 
been contemplated which in practice are very similar to those governing the granting 
of loans for the purchase of family holdings. 

As regards the vSmall leasehold farms with tlie characteristics of a family holdings 
(anendeegnahem) to l)e created on Crown lands, Ooveniment aid is based on the same 
principles as those embodied in the former legislation. The lease lasts for five years, 
after wliich the farmer may renew his lease or purchase tlie land outright. The rentvS 
are fixed on a fair basis taking due accoimt of tlie probable return obtained from the 
land. A non-interest-bearing loan not exceeding 4,500 crowns may be granted to far- 
mers for the purchase of live and dead stock. Repayment begins after the lapse of two 
years and has to be effected in i() yearly instalments. 

In the case of the purchase of detached family dwellings {bostedsegnahem) loans 
must not exceed 12.000 crowns (the limit was formerly 10,000 crowns). The security 
for this loan consists of a mortgage. The Ioanns may amount to 75 per cent, of the 
value of the property. They consivst of a fixed sum corresponding to 50 per cent, 
of the value of the property, the remainder to be extinguished in instalments, hoans 
may also be granted for building, works of reconstruction or enlargement to be carried 
out on existing dwellings. An interest rate of 4 per cent, is charged for 1940 and 1941 
on loans granted between July i, 1940 and Jime 30, 1941. 

With the new provisions concerning the granting of loans for the creation of wor- 
kers’ small holdings (arb&iarsmdbruk) , it is intended to attain the same objective as that 
contemplated in the case of the auxiliary farms (stddjordhmk), but, while in the latter 
case it is sought to create those farms in regions where the borrower and his family 
will be able to obtain their principal livelihood from supplementary home industries 
such as fishing, rearing of annuals for the fur industry, basket making, etc., the main 
purpose of the creation of workers’ small holdings is to assist persons who obtain their 
vStaple income from forCvStry, rafting or other similar employ ement. The maximum 
amount of loans for workers' .small holdings comes to about 7,000 crowns as compared 
with a former amount of b,ooo crowns. The loans consivSt of a fixed sum which does 
not require to be repaid, and a sum to be extinguished, instalments of one-thirtieth 
of the amount to commence after the lapse of five years. This latter part is free of all 
interest. On the fixed sum, on the other hand, the Ck)vernment may charge inter- 
est at a rate to be established after the expiration of the period during which instal- 
ments are paid on the part to be refunded. If large families desire to enlarge their 
houses, they may obtain exceptional Government subsidies not exceeding 1,000 crowns. 

The necessary conditions for obtaining any of the alx)ve forms of loans are not 
difficult to fulfil. All that is required, indeed, is that the person applying for the loan 
is of Swedish nationality, is at least 21 years of age and is known to be ' respectable, 
prudent in the management of his affairs and, when the loan is to be granted for 
the purchase of a farm, that he has adequate knowledge of farming. Except in the 
case of workers' small iholdings the borrower must also contribute to a certain extent 
in the setting up of the farm. 
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Agricultural credit. 


Loans granted for the conclusions of agreements and assistance loans. — A royal 
decree dated June 7, 1940, which came into force on July i, of the same year, con- 
tains new provisions concerning Government activity in the field of credits in favour of 
farmers involved in economic difficulties. These loans are only granted on condition 
that the difficulties in question derive from agricultural activitiCvS properly so-called, 
that the farmer himself has no other means of obtaining a loan on reasonable terms and 
that the borrower, if he obtains the loan, appears to be able satisfactorily to continue 
the operation of his farm. 

* Loans are granted either in the same form as those given under certain conditions 
with a view to helping a debtor to come to an accomodation with creditors, or else in 
that of assistance loans. These latter are granted when it is intpassible to grant loans 
for accomodation with creditors, but when there are other reasons which justify assistance 
by means of a loan. Whether these loans are of the type of accomodation loans, or tahe 
the form of assistance loans, they must not exceed 800 crowns and 40 per cent, of 
the value of the borrower's farm (or a maximum of 25 per cent, if the borrower has 
rented property from a third person), and the total must not exceed 10,000 crowms or 
in exceptional crises 15,000 crowns. The loan is granted on the security of a mortgage 
on the farm. No interest is charged for the first two years, after which the borrow^er 
pays 4 ]x*r cent.; after the fifth year he must begin to refmid the loan at the rate of 
one-fifteenth of the sum in yearly instalments. 


Agricultural Labour. 

Labour blocks. — Among the measures taken to deal with the shortage of labour,, 
horses, motor-cars and tractors for farm work resulting from mobilization, mention 
should be made in the first place of the so-called “ labour blocks " (arhetshlock) which 
have been formed voluntarily and which constitute a kind of mutual aid society for 
the use in common of available labour, etc.; by P'ebruary, 1940, about 75,000 of these 
blocks had been organized throughout the country, comprising 375,000 farms, or an 
average of 5 farms for each block. The total area cultivated by the blocks represented 
wsome 98 per cent, of the whole area cultivated in the country. The organization of 
the blocks, which has proved extremely efficient, not only during spring field work but 
also in harvesting, has not had to be used to the full this 3^ear, since leave has been 
granted extensively to mobilized soldiers during the period of field work. 

Temporary abrogation of the law on working hours in agriculture. — Another impor- 
tant measure rendered necessary by the exceptional circumstances of the moment, 
in order to make the labour indivSpensable for field work available, is the temporary 
abrogation of the law in force concerning hours of work in agriculture fixed at 4 1 hours 
weekly for January, February and December, at 46 hours in March, October and No- 
vember and at 54 hours for the period from April to September. Under the tenus of 
a special law promulgated on June 14, 1940, governing derogations to the regulations 
concerning working hours, etc., the operation of the law on working hours in agriculture 
has been suspended until October 15 of the current \"ear. 


H. lylNDSXEDX. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS 
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Die vStatistik in Deutschi^and nach ihrhm HEim<;EN Stand. KUreii^abe ftir 
F. Zahn, herausgegeben von Friedricli Bnrgdbrfer. Verlag fiir Sozialpolitik, Wirtschaft 
und Statistik, Paul Scliniidt, Berlin, 1940. 2 Volumes, 1307 pages. RM 43. 

[For the pro]>er use of statistic'al data it is essential to be well infonned on the 
teclniique adopted for the collection and preparation of data, this probable degree of 
cotnpleteness aiid acouracv, the ]iossibilities of errors involved in the process of collect- 
ing data, the restriction of compfu-ability due to changes in nietliods. etc. Such know- 
ledge alone, can serve as a reliable basis for the critical analysis of statistical results. 

Since the publication, 30 years ago, by F. Zalm of his book « Die Statistik in 
Deutschland «, the volume and importance of statistics - especially of agricultural 
statistics ~ have greatly increased, while statistical methods and technique have also 
undergone important chajjges. Information on this subject is generally to V.)e found 
vScattered in official publications, but does not alwaj's permit to draw from them a 
clear and complete picture of the situation; The book under review contains excellent 
monographs, mostly written by the experts from the statistical othce of the Reich, 
covering all the ground of official statistics, as well as the other most important 
bnmc:hes of statistics generally. Agricultural statistics are discussed in 17 studies, 
which occupy 150 pages in the second volume of the publication. One of them 
deals with the work of the Reichsnaiirstaud in the field of farm statistics. Par- 
ticularly interesting are tlie infonnations concerning the technique of the recently 
published vStatistics of landed property. Generally, the vivid presentation of the various 
means by which statistical data are obtained niay give very useful hints to tlie sta- 
tisticians for the organization of new enquiries. Spec'ial mention should l>e made 
•of the essays dealing with various alli<Nl subjects, a.s for example prices and foreign 
trade. Particulm attention should be given to the comprehensive studies in wdiich 
President Reichardt analvvses the tendencies of the development of official statistics, 
and -- taking into account the fundamental importance for agriculture of population 
questions - to the Ivditor’s own contribution on population statistics and poliew'. 

The tw’‘o volumes constitute a most reliable reference )>ook for statisticians and 
economists. 


W. S. 


NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 

for the fourth quarter of 1940 (*). 

AgrxcueTure en temps de gqerre; « Chambres d’agriculture Paris, Assembl^e 
permaiieiite des presidents des Chambres d' agriculture, Serie IV, 1 (Sept. 
^939)--. d^c. [Formerly: '' Chambres d ‘agriculture ".] 


(*) List of Rbbreviittions : bihebd. (biweekly); bimens. (twice moiitiily); biinestr. (evety two mobtUs); 
d^\ (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); faac. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home pripe); irr. (hrw'l^T); 
mens, (monthly); no (nuuil>er); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annmn); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (se- 
ries); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volunie): trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. — Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes, not appearing In 
the title of the review. 
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Bjlbt. R. University. Faculty di giurisprudenza. Annali della Facolty di Giurisi>ru- 
denza (giy Annali del Seminario giuridico-eccmomico). Bari, R. University, 
n. s., V. t (i93B)-~, irr. 

trimestral de estatistica. Lourenyo Marques, v. 15 (1939)-. trim. 10$ 
par fasc. (Coldnia de Mozambique. RepartizSiO t^cnica de estatistica). [The 
‘ second title in French: Bulletm trimestriel de statistique]. [Summaty and 
titles of tables also in French]. [Formerly: Boletim economico e estatistico], 

Boi^WrriNO dei brevetti per invenzioni, modelli e marchi. Roma, n^^io (1940)-. 
bimens. h. 36.- int. U. So.- 6 tr. (Ministero delle corporazioni. Umcio centrme 
dei brevetti per invenzioni, modelli e marchi). [Formerly: Bollettino della 
propriety intellettualej 

Boi^i^ETTINO delle Assemblee legislative... Pubblicazione a cura del Senato del 
Regno e della Camera dei Fasci e delle Corporazioni. Roma, 2* s. v. 13 (1939)-, 
sem. [Formerly: Bollettino parlamentare,] 

BoirEEtTiNG delle biblioteche delle Assemblee legislative. Nuove accession! e spoglio 
delle riviste... Pubblicazione a cura del Senato del Regno e della Camera dei 
Fasci e delle Corporazioni. Roma, n*’ 1-2 (^939)-, sem* [Formerly: Bol- 
lettino parlamentare. Supplemento bibliografico.j 

Boixettino risiero di informazioni. Azienda generale italiana risiera per Tespor- 
tazione (A. G. I. R. E.). Milano, v. 2 (1940)-, mens. (Ente nazionale risi). 

Caracas. Institute nacional del cafe. Revista del Institute nacional del cafe. 
Caracas, v. r (1939)-, irr. 

Guatemala. Biblioteca nacional, Boletin de la Biblioteca nacional. Guatemala, 
V. 8 (1939)-“, trim. 

Havi Kiilforgalmi adatai. Budapest, v. 1 (1936)-, mens. 2.- pengo par fasc. (A 
M. Kir. Kozponti statisztikai hivatal). [Monthly issue of external commerce. 
Royal Hungarian central office of statistics]. [Mimeographed.] 

ITAEIA centrale viti-viiiicola. Arezzo v. i {1937) -, bimestr. L. 10 (Bollettino del- 
ITstituto euologico della Toscana. Arezzo). [Formerly: Bollettino enologico 
toscano. R. Cantina sperimentale e Laboratorio enochimico di Ajrezzo.] 

List of importers and exporters engaged in trade, between the United States and 
Italy, and news sheet. Milano, (nov. 1937)- (j^- 1940)- bimens. (Ame- 
rican chamber of commerce for Italy). [Since February 194D combined with: 
" Bulletin of tlie American Chamber of commerce for Italy ", of which it 
was formerly a supplement.] 

Monthly report of the trade of Canada. (Imports for consumption and exports)... 
(Compiled from Records supplied by the Department of national revenue). 
Ottawa, V. 41 (1940)-, mens. $ 0.75 par fasc. (Department of trade and 
commerce. Dominion bureau of statistics. External trade branch). [Second 
page of title: Rapport mensuel du commerce du Canada (Importations pom* 
la consommation et exportations.] [Bi-lingual edition: English and French.] 
[Combining: “ Quarterly report " and ** Summary 

Produsenten; medlenisblad for Norske melkeprodusenters landsforbund og Norges 
kjattr- fieskesentral. Oslo, n® i (1940)-, irr. [Producer,] [Formerly: Melke- 
produsente. (Milkproducer).] 

Rivista geografica italiana... e Bollettino della ^Society di studi geografici » resi- 
dehte in Firenze. Firenze, v. 44 (1937)-** b fasc. p. a. L. 30 int.; L. 35 etr. 
[Cemtainiug summaries also in German. 

SptrirKTOK Journal; a joint pubBcation of the Southern economic asso- 

ciation and thie University of North Carolina. Chapel Kill, N. C., v. 7 (1940)-, 
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NEW PERIODICALS BECEjiVED BY THE LIBRARY 


United States Government publications; monthly catalog issued by the Super- 
intendent of documents. Washington, D. C, n® 541 (1940)-, mens. $ 1.50 
int.; $2.10 itr. [Formerly: Monthly catalog U. S. public documents.] 

Vekordnungsblatt fiiT die besetzten norwegisch^ Gebiete. [Der Reichskommissat 
fiir die besetzten nofwegischen Gebiete], Oslo, 1940- , irr. [Second title in 
Norvegian: Fotordnungstidend for de besatte norske omrider]. [Bi-lingual 
text: German and NorA^egian.] 


Prof. Uco Pati, Segretario generale delVlstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
miNTiNG omen : caru> Colombo — rom, 18 pkcember 1940, 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 




MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — - Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, including Osimark and Sudetenland, Bohemia 
and Moravia {Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: i = excellent, 2 = good, 3 =« average, 4 =« poor, 
5 «= very poor; Finland: 8 s= very good, 6 = above the average, 5 =: average; France: 100 excellent, 
70 good, 60 »= fairly good, 50 «« average, 30 = poor; Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 aa: excellent, 4 good, 3 «= average, 2 » poor, 1 *= very poor; Netherlands: 90 
8= excellent, 70 «= good, 60 «= fairly good, 50 =« below average; Portugal: 100 »= excellent, 80 =* good, 
60 average, 40 « poor, 20 = very poor; Switzerland: 100 ~ excellent, 90 — very good, 75 good, 
60 *« fairly good, 50 «» average, 40 »» rather poor, 30 = poor, lo = very poor; U, S^S. R.: 5 «» good, 
4 se above the average, 3 «= average, 2 ==: below average, 1 «= poor; Canada: 100 =• crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to ike average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 =» crop 
condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 — crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 
too crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the Iasi ten years. 


Note: The countries are listed throughout by continents {Europe, follcnved by the U. S. S. R., 
America, Asia, Africa and Oceania) in the French alphabetical order. In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere. 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE 1940 WHEAT CROP. 

Owing to the present circumstances » information on crop conditions and har- 
vest prospects is lacking for a large part of Europe. It is thus impossible to give 
a complete report and a more or less exact summary of the probable production of 
this Continent. It is enough to bear in mind that France, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, the Polish territories - all 
countries which have suspended the publication of agricultural information on 
account of War -• furnish about 2/5 of the European wheat production, to under- 
stand the importance of the lacuna which make it impossible to give an 
estimate - even an approximate one - of the amount of the whole crop. 

In spite of the absence of any base for calculation for this group of countries 
it would not seem too much to say that their total production will be below 
that of last year, both on account of conditions created directly or indirectly by 
the war, and as a result of meteorological conditions often none too favourable. 

As regards the other European countries, available information, in some 
cases coming from unofficial sources, may be summarized as follows: 

In Spain the crop has been greater than last year, but under average. 

P^or Italy, the total results are about 10 % under the crop of la.st year; the 
decrease, caused in some regions, particularly in the North, by adverse weather 
conditions, has been only partially compensated by the good yields obtained 
elsewhere, notably in the southern regions. 
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Among the Danubian countries, Hungary and Romania have had relatively 
short crops, although the most recent estimates are slightly higher than the 
first forecasts. The season during the winter and spring was unfavourable to 
crops, which moreover were sown over less than normal areas. 

For Bulgaria and Yugoslavia there are as yet no crop estimates; it w^ould 
appear however that these are below the average. The production in Greece is 
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{w) Winter crop. — (jf) Spring crop. — ♦ UnolHcial csUmate. 

(x) Average 1934 to 1936. — (2) Including the reanncxed northern aione and the Sub-CarpaUxlan Russia. — 
{3) Including the reannexeii 2o«e but excluding the Sub-Carpathiam Russia. — (4) Territory as at the end of 
1937 ' — (5) Conjectui.il estimate based on crop condition on July i and longtime average yield. — (6) Second 
estimate. 
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expected to be abundant, but less than last \^ear. The information relative to 
Turkey also forecasts an abundant harvest. 

With regard to Northern Europe, information available for the vScandinavian 
countries as well as that for the Baltic countries, agrees in stating that during the 
month of June the weather was excessively dry and not very warm; the state of 
the crops at the beginning of July in Denmark, Estonia, Lithuania and Finland 
leads us to expect less than average yields or even decidedly poor ones. 

On the whole it seems certain that this year’s Rurox^ean production will be 
considerably less than that of 1939. 

The weather conditions in the U. vS. S. R,. during the month of June were on 
the whole rather favourable to the wheat croj>; the condition of the fields towards 
the end of the month gave lioxie of a satisfactory^ harvest in the majority of regions. 

For North America, the new estimate for the production of autumn wlieat 
arrived at by the United States Department of Agriculture based on the con- 
dition of cro])s on July r, shoAvs an increase in comparison with the estimate 
made in the ])receding month. 

Tlic forecasted harvest does not reach the figure registered in 1939, owing to the 
fact that the are^ts on which autumn wheat is harvested this year are 10 per cent, 
less as coiii])ared to last year; tlie estimated yield is almost the same as that ob- 
tained in 1930 (about 15 bushels per acre). On the other hand, there has been 
an cxI elision of the spring cro]), for which production is estimated, based on the 
cro]) coiiditon on July i, as above that of 1939. total production of wlieat 

in the Ihiited States is tints estimated at around 729 million bushels, against 752 
in i()3() and 717 for the 5-year average 1934/1938. 

I'or Canada, the elements for calculation are more uncertain, since the areas 
effectively' sotvn to sjiring wheat will not be known until next month. 

The crox) condition olficially registered on July 1 is not as good as on the cor- 
resx^onding date last year, but still fairly good. Sux>posing that the areas efiecti- 
vely sown corresxjond to the intentions expressed by agriculturists according to 
ail enquiry made by the Mini.stry of Agriculture at the beginning of May, this 
crop condition would allow a forecast of a total harvest of autumn and Sjiring 
wheat of around 442 ‘million bushels, a quantity' less than the very' abundant har- 
vest registered in 1939 (490 million bushels), but far above tho.se of all the other 
harvests obtained since 1932. 

In conclusion, the information on the conditions of crops on July i seems to 
confirm for the whole of North America fairly good results, with a total of 1,170 
million bushels. Tliis total production is less than the 1939 production (1,242 
million bushels) but is considerably above the average for the preceding five years 
(981 million bushels). 

It is obvious that the course of the season up to the time of the harvest may' 
still influence to a considerable extent the results of the spring wheat crop in 
Canada, as well as in the United States, During the first three weeks of July, 
ill some regions damage has been caused by drought. 

l"or India, no revision has been received of the second crop estimate; this 
estimate forecasts an excellent production, among the highest registered for this 
country. 

♦ St, j Ingl. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE, 

BARLEY AND OATS. 

Denmark: The monthvS of May and June were characterized by dry weather and 
tJiere was some rain only at the end of June, and this was not general. 

Owing to the severe winter frequent re^sowings have bcjcn necevssary. In general 
the condition of cereals was bad especially for wheat. 

The condition of the crops at the beginning of July, compared to that at the 
beginning of July 1939, was avS follo^ys: wheat: 69 (yi), rye 84 (89), barley 87 (84), 
oats 82 (85), meslin 81 {83). 

Finland: During the month of June the temperature was above the average and 
droiight predominated above all in the south-west and in a part of the north of 
the country. 

According to the sVvStem of the country (8 very good; b - above average, and 
5 ~~ average) the state of the crops at the begimiing of July was as follows: winter 
wheat 4.2, wSpring wheat 5,1, winter rye 4.3, barley 5.0. oats 5.0 and meslin 5.0, 

According to the most recent information area and yield of cereals in J939 com- 
pared witli those of 1938 and the average of the five preceding years were as follows: 
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Spain: According to information published by the press the cereal crop, in spite 
of the efforts made by the competent authorities, has given poor results this year for 
wheat, owing to tlie probable reduction in the areas sown and to the generally un- 
favourable weather conditions. 
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The production of wheat in 1940 is tmoflScially estimated at 72,753,000 centals 
(121,252,000 buvshels) against 63,447,000 (105,742,000) in 1939 and an average of 
93,264,000 (£55,437,000) in 1934 to 1936; percentages, 114.7 and 78.0. 

The production of rye is unofficially estimated at 15,432,000 centals (27,558,000 
bushels) against 9,045,000 (16.152,000) in 1939 and an average of io,(^8i ,000 (19,608,000) 
in 1934 to 193b; percentages, 170.6 and 140.5. 

The production of barley is unofficially estimated at 44,093,000 centals (91,861,000 
bushels) against 31,048,000 (64,685,000) in 1939 and an average of 48,808,000 
(101,684,000) in 1934 to 1936; percentages, 142.0 and 90.3. 

Estonia: During the month of Jime, weather conditions were not favourable to 
crops; in fact the temperature was low and there was little rain; in spite of these un- 
propitious conditions, the state of the crop has improved as coinparc*d with that of 
the preceding month. 

At the beginning of July, the condition of the winter wheat crop was quoted at 
81 according to the system used b)" the Institute, and tJiat of winter rye 91. 

Gtercc: (Telegram of July 25}: The Ministry of Agriculture has just communicated 
the figures of the first estimate of the proiluction of cereals during the present year: 
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Hungary: During the fortnightly period ending on July 2. rather rainy weather 
jirevailed. The rainfall was abo\'e the average throughout the greater part of the coun- 
try. The rains w’ere, on the whole, of a stomiy nature. In many places damage to 
cereals by hail hiiS been rexiorttKl. 

These weather conditions not favourable to wheat or barley, the riiiening of 
which was retarded. The wheat crops ripened during the first w^eek of July, ^vith the 
excexition of thovse in Subcarpatliia wdiere at that time only flow^*rjng was reixjrted. 
Owing to rain storms, in many places, the wheat has been beaten down, thus favouring 
the spread of rust on the leaves and even on tlie stalks. 

At the beginning of the montli of July, the harvesting of the rye crop was being 
carried out In the southern departments. The ears are on the whole big, but owing to 
winds during the flowering period, some ears have remained barren. 

The harvesting of winter barley vras also under w'ay at the beginning of J nly in the 
southern regions. With tlie excej)tion of some departments, autumn barley is low 
and patchy, but the ears are fairly big. 

As for spring barley, that sown early is growing well in the majority of the depart- 
ments, while tlmt sown later is low and overrun by weeds. 
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The weather during the second half of June was very favourable to oats, parti- 
culairly to those sown early. 

In tlie following table wo have collected the statistical data of the second estimate 
of cereal production in Hungary, It must be noted that the figures for this year refer 
also to the northern re-incorporated zone and to Sub-Caq^athian Russia, while tlie 
figures for 1939 do not include the latter and the average refers only to Himgory as 
contained within the frontiers at the end of i937' 
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Italy: An official report furnishes the following iiifonuation on the wheat 

campaign: 

Tlie wheat harv^est forecast is now about itK>,93<S,ooo centals 000 bushels) 

as against i75,<;29,ooo (293,210,000) in J939, and axi average of i0o,.pS7.ooo (2 (>7,. ^74,000) 
during the preceding five years. Percentages: 91.3 an<l 100.3. 

Persistent rains often acconipanied by frosts, had caused .serious tlaniages to 
wheat ill northern and central Italy during the winter. In vSpite of that, the forecast 
at June 13 was for a harvest of about 168,000,000 ('entals {280,000,000 bushels). 

Continuous rains have further increased the damage, inllueneing the volume, of 
the crop and reducing the specific w^eiglit in vSome of the northeni sections. 

■ In I^atiiun, southern Italy and Sicily the crop is greater than last year. This 
increase however does not coni]:)ensate for the losses in northern Italy. 'Hie wheat 
campaign tdoses with a large reserve in storage. 

Liiknania: Weather conditions featured by .se\^cTe droughts, helped the work 
in the fields but w^ere unfavourable to the growth of the crops. Owing to lack of rains, 
spring crops have made little pirogress. 

At the beginning of July, the condition of the croj^is, compared with that of last 
year at the .same* date, was as follow's: ivinter wheat 86.6 (123.3), wheat 93.3 (103.3), 

winter rye no (1.10), ,<;prins rye 86.6 (106.6), barley 93.3 (103.3), oats 93.3 flio), meslin 
93.3 (106.6), 
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Norway: During the month of June the weather was in general exceptionally dry 
and sunny. During the day it was very hot, and, during the night relatively cold; 
there have even been reports of damage caused by night frosts in the south. 

In the south-east and the south there has been little rain and the drought began 
to be alarming. In the southwest some light rainfall has averted for the moment 
the danger of excessive drought. Only in the Centre (TrondSag) has there been 
good rainfall. 

Cereals had risen well and were not overrun by weeds. In the south and the 
south-east the crops have entered into the earing stage; the stalk is short and some 
damage is reported as having been caused by insects. In the Centre the condition 
of the cereal crops is very good. 

Romania: During the first decade of July, the weather improved throughout the 
country and the tem|x?rature rose. 

Winter wheat appeared generally in good condition with the exception of the 
Miirea administrative region (the Sea) and parts of the Somes administrative region 
(beyond the Somes river), where it is rath<T poor. The attacks of rust and blight 
have not caused important <]amag<\ 
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w) Winter crops. — s) Spring cropfi, — i) Area indicated for harvest. — 2) .-^rea harvested. — 3) 1‘armers’ 
intentions to plant* — 4) Fourth estimate. 


Spring cereals appear to be in very good condition, particularly barley and oats, 
l^y the middle of July, wheat harvesting was almost finished in tlie Damil>e valley. 
In some places, the yields are higher than those forecast before harvestmg. 

Dll the basis of the condition of the crops at tJie beginning of June, the first cereal 
prcKluctiou estimate {including Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina) is as follows: Wheat 
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63.876.000 centals (109,701,000 bushels) against 98,169,000 (163,611,000) in 1939 and; 

74.044.000 (123,404,000) for the average 1934-38 {67.1 and 89.0 per cent.); rye: 6,926,000 
centals (12,368,000 bushels), against 9,513^000 (16,987,000) and 8,625,000 (15,401,000) 
for the average 1934-38 (72,8 and 80.3 j>er cent.); barley: 24,530,000 centals (51,106,000 
bushels), against 17,999,0^) (37,498,000) and 22,736,000 (47,367,000) (136.3 and 107.9 
per cent.) and oats: 9,920,000 centals (30,999,000 bushels), against 10,736,000 (33»548,ooo) 
and 13,140,000 (41,061,000) (92.4 and 75.5 per cent,), 

1 

Switzerland: The first half of Jmie was featured by weather conditions favour* 
able to crops in general, while in the second fortnight damp and warm weather 
prevailed. 

For autumn cereals, thinly-sown fields overrmi by weeds are observed. However, 
these crops have recovered well. Some fields whicli seemed extremely patchy in the 
.spring now show an almost nonnal condition owing to the favourable weather. As 
a result of the abimdant rainfall, a good yield of straw may also be expected. Spring 
cereals show a luxuriant growth. Spring wheat, barley and oats give promise of a 
very good harv^est. 

The following is a table of crop conditions ])repared, according to the system in 
use in the country, on a ])asis of an abundant crop 100: 
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Yugoslavia: Official figures on the harv’est of cereals in the pre.sent year are still 
lacking. Aci'ording to private sources the wheat harvest ajipears to lie inferior to 
the abimdant harvCvSts of the two preceding years, not only liecau.se the situation of 
the crops varies wideh^ from one region to another, but also on account of tlie 
reduction of the areas sown to wheat in consequence of the heavy cold of the 
winter and of floods in different zones during springtime. 

By a decree of June 24 the price of wheat has been set at from 224 to 230 
dinars 2>er quintal. This price is alxmt 12 per cent, lower than regular market prices. 
The same decree sets also the amoimts of wheat which the producer i.s allowed to hold 
for liis own needs. The other part of the harvest must be declared and put at the 
disposal of the ‘ Socit^te privilegiet: pour les exportations dCvS produits agricoles in 
case it wishes to bu>^ it. 

V , R. S, S,: 111 the first decade of June the temperature was from 2 to 4 degres 
below normal in the European part of the Union, in the northern zone and in some 
regions of the central zone where frosts occurred. Abundant rains, often of a stormy 
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character, fell nearly everywhere, except in the northern section of Ukraine, the regions 
of Voroshilovgrad and Rostov, a section of the regions of the lower Volga and of 
Kasakstan, Abundant rains fell aLso in Siberia. 

Cold wheather prevailed in the European part of the Union ?ilso in the second 
decade of June. Abundant rains fell in the Crimea, in northern Caucasus, in the 
regions of Rostov, Stalingrad, Saratov, Tambov, Penza, Konybichef and other north- 
eni sections. In the north*westem and in the central zones rain was scarce, and 
in \Vliite Russia and in the greatesst part of Ukraine it lacked altogether. 

Thanks to rains, the conditions of the crops improved. In White Russia and 
Ukraine the soil water reserves were wStill sufficient for the normal growth of the 
cereals. 

At the begiiming of the third decade of June the situation of winter cereals was 
as follows: good or very good for winter rye nearh' evcr\ Mffiere except in some central 
regions (Riazan, Ton la, Uetiingrad and Ck)rki), where it was satisfactory or unsatisfac* 
tor\'. The situation of winter wheal was excellent in the CriineiU, very good in the 
Caucasus with the exception of the Kuban region where tJie growdh wtis liamaged by 
pests. In TTkraine, it was generally good, while in the central regions the crop w^as 
only satisfactory or even poor. 

vSpring cereals were rapidly growdng, with rains falling abmidantly. In the inajo- 
rity of the regions, inetereological conditions were favourable to their {development. 
Spring wheat was growing well nearl}’ every wdiere; in some regions {Voroshilovgrad 
and the sonth-easteni part of X’oroneje) its growth w^as only satisfactory. 

Harley was growing excellently in the Crimea and well in Ukraine. Oats pro- 
mised well e\'erv where. 

In the Asiatic territory of the Union the wdieather was very w^arm in the second 
decjide of June and the very high temperature during the V)looTuing phase was very 
damaging to the growth of rye. The soil water reserves were sufficient for a nonnal 
development of the crops. In Siberia the rye crop was goo<l and that of the spring 
wheat varied generally from good to satisfactory. In central Asia the harvest of the 
winter wheat had begun. In Kasakstan winter wffieat w^as nearly mature and its 
.situation varied from good to satisfactory^. 

During tlie third decade of June sunny warm wheatlier prevailed nearly every- 
w'here. There wrere some heavy rainstorms in some regions of northern Caucasus 
and Ukraine. This year harv<.*sting begim later than last year and wall last less. It 
will also 1>€ more complicated on account of th>‘ laying of cereals in some zones over 
rather considerable sections. 

Canada: The crop condition of cereals on July i was as folknvs; 
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The above figures vshow that, with the exception of winter wheat tlxe crop 
condition of wliiclx was tiearly the same as on July i. 1939, the condition of all cereals 
and particularly that of spring wheat (which reprevsents almost the whole wheat 
crop) was on July t, 1940 less favourable than last year at the same date. 

On tlie basis of jirea sown, crop condition on July, and longtime average yields, 
approximate estimates of the ( ereal prmiuction may be arrived at as follows. 



1940 

1939 

{000 centals) 

Average 

1934 38 

% 1940 

1939 Average 

JOO -« xoo 

Winter wheat . . . 

. . . 10,094 

13.363 

8.^37 

75*5 

119,6 

Spring wheat . . . 

. • • 255.349 

280,411 

149.630 

91.1 

170.7 

Winter rye .... 

• • • 5.'‘*64 

6,820 

3.005 

86,0 

191.3 

Spring rye 

• • . 1.615 

i >752 

894 

92.2 

180.6 

Bariev 

. . . 49,899 

49*311 

38,880 

100.8 

128.3 

Oats 

. . . 130,132 

130,698 

J 10,640 

99.6 

1 1 7.6 



(000 bushels) 




Winter wlieat . . . . 

. . . 16,823 

22.271 

14,061 

75-5 

r 19.6 

Spring wheat . . . . 

• • • 425.5^1 

4 ^^^ 7»352 

•X 

1 ■ 1 

170.7 

Winter rye 

. . . 10,472 

12,178 

5-173 

8(i.O 

» 9 i .3 

Spring rye 

. . . 2,884 

.bl 29 

1597 

92.2 

1 80.6 

Barley 

. . . 103.957 

i 03 *M 7 

81 ,001 

100.8 

128.3 

Oats 

. . . 406,663 

408,432 

345 J 52 

09.6 

1 1 7.6 


It may be said therefore that the production of all cereals. althoTigh being vslightly 
below that last year (except for barley and oats the crop of which is ex]X'eted to 
be nearly ecpial to that of 1939), will be considerably above the average. 

United States: During the week ending June 30, in the east the weather was on 
the whole cool, but in the west it was w<irm. In the southwest there was abimdant 
rainfall mid everywhere else sudden showers. 

Harvesting was continued in the Central States, with wsome interruptions caused 
by rain. 

During the week ending J uly 7, the weatlier was on the whole cool and rainy in 
the east mid south, dr}” anrl w-arm in the northwest and west. 

The winter wdieal harvest has been efiected under good conditions. In many 
regions spring wheat has suffered some damage from prolonged heat and drought. 

(Telegram of July 18): The work of harvesting winter wheat has been continued 
actively during the last wiH^k. In some regions sown to spring wheat there arc com* 
plaints of new damage cau.sed by drought, particularly in the nortliwestem Pacific 
zone. 

(Telegram of July 2b): The harvest and threshing of wheat are bemg efi'ected under 
good conditions. 
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According to recent information, we give below the last figures of cereal pro 


dnction for 1940. 

19-fo 


Winter wheat 314394 

Spring wheat 122,792 

Total ^37,386 

Rye 20,635 

Barley 137,941 

Oats 330, *10 

Winter wheat 523,990 

Spring wheat 204,654 

Total 728,644 

Rye 36,848 

Bariev 287,377 

Oats 1,031,622 


% 1940 
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Average 
1934 '38 

1939 

*« TOO 

Average 

lOO 

(000 centals) 

33^i.05y 
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93 9 

93.7 

J *3.241 

94. 77^ 

108.4 

129.6 
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96,9 

101.6 

21.979 

23, < >5 

93*9 

89.3 

129.379 

98.233 

106.6 

140.4 

30i,ic#4 

304.176 

109.6 

10S.5 

(000 bushels i 

303.431 

556.423 

93.9 

93-7 

'«‘‘^.733 

J 57.654 

10S.4 

129.6 

752, iW) 

717,376 

96.9 

101.6 

3‘>.‘4‘> 

41.276 

93-9 

89.3 

’0*).54<’> 

204,652 


140.4 

1 ,230 

050,551 

109.6 
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Turkey: According to reports received from tlic j^rincipal cereal producing regions, 
tlu* forecasts for the ('oining harvest are more or le,ss satisfactory. The abundiuit rain- 
fall towards the end of June greatly favtnired the grow’th of the crops. In order to 
ensure a successful harvt;sting, the Turkish govennent has distributed to fanners 
a large quantity of nuichines and harvesting equipment. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

flioifrary: Tlie rainy and cix>l weather of the second half of June w^asnot favour- 
al)le to the maize crop. The warmer weather at the beginning of the month of July 
was favourable to the crop. The early-sowai crop is in gcKKi condition mid, in the 
southern regions, the panicles are formed. The second w’eeding w^as under w^ay at 
the l>eginning of July. The late-sown crops show' little growth, particiilarh^ on the 
lower and damper land: the crops are yellow' and badly overrun by weeds. 

(Ml July 2, the condition of tlie maizt‘ crop w’as above the average in 14 depart- 
ments, average in 17 de|>artment.s and below^ the average in the remaining 3 departments, 

lialy: The maize crop is expecU^ to be very abundant owing to favourable 
wlieather conditions and to £rec|«ent rains which have helped the growdh of the crops. 

Romania: At the end of the first decade of the month of July, maize wliich had 
been sown early and weede<l in good time was in verj^ gcxKl condition. Unwoeded maize 
and that on land where rainwater is stagnant is poor. 

According to the first ofiicial estimate, the area of maize this yeiir (including Be.ssa- 
rabia and Northern Bucovina) amounts to 12,819,000 acres, against 12,187,000 in 1939 
and 12,648,000 for the average of tlie years 1934-38 (105.2 and ror.4 per cent.). 


SL 7 Ingh 
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Yiigoslavia: Weather conditions during the second half of June and the first 
half of July have been generally favourable to the maize crop. 

United States: During the week ending June 30 maize crops were in need of warm 
and dry weather. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to maize this year is about 
86,306,000 acres iigainst 90,734,000 in 1939 and 93,428,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1938, percentages 95.1 and 92.4. The corresponding production is esti- 
mated at about 1,333 million centals (2,416 million bushels) against 1,451 (^.391) mid 
1,174 (2,097); percentages 93.2 and 115.2. 

{Telegram of July 26): In the western regions of the maize zone, particularly 
in Kansas, damage has been caused by excessive heat and drought; in the other 
sections the situation of maize was generall}^ very good. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Italy: Owing to favourable metereological conditions and frefpient rains the 
rice crop is expected to be exceptionally gcxxl. 

Romania: The area under rice in 1940 (including Bessarabia and North- Bucovina) 
is estimated at 1,060 acres against 1,100 acres in 1939 and 930 acres in (938; percen- 
tages, 96.4 and 1x4.4. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to rice this 
year is about 1,093,000 acres against 1,042,000 in 1939 and 953,000 on tlie average 
of the five years ending 1938; percentages 105.1 and 114.7. The corresponding produc- 
tion is estimated at about 24,420,000 centals (54,267,000 bushels) against 23,4(>2,ooo 
(52,204.000) and 21,078,000 (46,839,400); percentages 104.0 and 115.9, 

Uruguay: The rice production for 1939-40 is oflScially estimated at about 489,000 
centals ( 1,086,000 bu.shels) as against 472,000 centals (1,050,000) produced in 1938-39 arui 
291,000 centals (646,000) representing the average crop during the previous five years; 
ratios J03.4 and 168.2. This year’s crop is exceptionally abundant and it will be 
possible to export some 170,000 centals ^377,000) after providing amply for home re- 
quirements. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Denmark: The condition of the crop on July i 'was quoted at 89 as against 94 
on the corresponding date last year. 

Finland: The planting of potatoes has been effected under good conditions and at 
the beghming of July the condition of the crop was quoted at 5.2 according to the 
system of the country. 

Area cultivated to potatoes in 1939 was 222,900 acres against 210,900 in 1938 
and 207,600 on tie average of the five years ending 1937; p<^reentages 105.7 and 
107.4. The corresponding production is estimated at aliout 29,308,200 centals 
(48,846,100 short tons) against 26,^08,700 (^4,0x3,600) and 28,706,800 (47,843,700); 
percentages 111,0 and 102,1. 

Hungary: At the beginning of the month of July, the potatoes were growing 
very well and they were in flower. The formation of the tubers is good. 

On July 2, the condition of the potato crop Was above the average ifi the 
majority of departments. 
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Italy: Owing to very favourable wheatlier condition's, the potato is expected 
to be quite abundant. 

Lithuania: The condition of tlie crop at the begiiming of July was quoted at 110 
as against 113.3 at the same date last year. 

Norway: Potatoes are in good condition everywhere, but are in need of rain to 
develop well. 

Romania: At the begiiming of June the potato crop condition was average. 

The area under potatoes in 1940 including Bessarabia and North Bucovina is 
estimated at 575,300 acres against 512,200 acres in 1939 and an average of 512,000 
acres in 1934 to 1938; percinitagcs, 112.3 and 112.4, 

Switzerland : Potato crops are extraordinarily well developed. They present a 
gocKl appearance everywhere and give promist' of a heavy yield, if the weather condi- 
tions remain i)ropitious. Owing to the stormy weather toward.s the end of the month 
of June, anticryptogamic measures must be imdertaken. 

The condition of the potato crop at the beginning of July was quoted, accord- 
ing to the system of the country, at 85, against 78 on June t, 1940, mid 64 on July i, 

1939. 

U.ILS.S.: At the 15th <»f June in the collective exploitations which represent 
about one half of all the surfaces s(»wn to potatoes in the coimtry, had been planted 
7,023.000 acres, i. 80 per cent, of the amount fore.seeu by the ]>lan, as against 7,527.000 
i. i)t per cent, of the plan, ])hmted at the vSarue date last year. 

fowards the middli' of Jun<* the |K>tato crop was generally satisfactory in the 
central regions aii<l good in the Black bauds and rkraine. 

Ar^^eniina: Potato lifting during the 1939-40 .sc‘a.son has given generally good re- 
sults in the province of Buenos Ayres, Santiago del Ii^stero, Jujuy, and mediocre in 
tlie provinces of Meiitioza and San Juan. (^kkI yiekLs are expected for the late va- 
rieties in the jirovinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to jxitatoes 
this year is about 3,087,000 acres against 3,027,000 in 1939 and 3,282,000 on the aver- 
age of the five years ending 1938; percentages 102.0 and 94.1. The corresponding 
production is estiniatei.1 at about 222,758,000 centals (371,263,000 buwshels) against 
21 8,4io,fXK:) (364,016,000) and 227,263,000 (378,772,000); fierceiitageij 102.0 and 98.0. 

Uruguay: Forecasts for the potato crop are on the whole satisfactory. 

THE SUGAR BEET CROP IN EUROPE AND SUGAR PRODUCTION 

On the whole the sugar beet crop in Europe appears satisfactory in spite of 
adverse meteorological conditions. 

According to data sent to the International Institute of Agriculture, the 
areas sown to sugar-beets in Phirope, including the Soviet Union, are 6 per cent 
above the areas sown in 1939 and 14 per cent, above the average of the cjuinquen- 
nium 1934-1938. 

If meteorological conditions remain normal till reaping tiiiie, tlie sugar-beet 
unit-yield should give a sugar beet crop at least equal to that of last year and 
considerably above the average, provided no damages caused by other agents 
should affect the results. 
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Even this forecast, however, must not be considered final, owing to the 
effects of war conditions in Europe. In fact many sugar-beet fields were 
certainly destroyed in the war zones, others were abandoned and a great 
number were not sufficiently cared for. Labour’ has often been scarce and means 


Acreage of Sugar-beet. 



1940 * 

*939 

Average 

1934 to 1938 

1 % 1940 

COUNTRIES 

1939 W 100 

Average 


1 acres 

** 100 


Germany 


(I) 

2.000.000 


1.402331 

1,110,570 


— 

Belgium 

* • 

133,500 

it) 

134.168 

117,364 

99 

114 

Bohemia 'Moravia . . 
Slovakia 

‘ 


351,000 

47,000 

280.890 

36.300 

} 362.766 

125 

no 

Bulgaria 



40.000 


28,786 

17,713 

137 

223 

Denmark 

• • 


109,000 


94,600 

100.282 

115 

108 

Spain 


( 1 ) 

120.000 

it) 

120.000 

212.299 

100 

58 

Finland 

. . 


8,150 


14,460 

8.664 

56 

94 

France 



670.000 


621.015 

585,856 

107 

114 

Hungary 



131,000 


129,780 

97.420 

101 


Ireland. ....... 



65,000 


41,660 

55.429 

156 

117 

Italy 



408.000 


368313 

256,870 

111 

159 

Latvia 



62,000 


33.660 

34.101 

184 

181 

Lithuania 



30,900 


21,890 

17.569 

14! 

176 

Netherlands 



119,800 


112,934 

I04.4H 

106 

115 

Poland 



— 


406,500 

320,886 

— 


Romania 



137.800 


131.872 

89.120 

105 

155 

United Kingdom . . 



350,000 


344.400 

354.970 

100 

97 

Sweden 

• • 


136,000 


125.413 

127.817 

108 

106 

Switzerland 



8,400 


8,900 

4,964 

94 

169 

Yugoslavia 

. , 


150,000 


114,000 

58.691 

130 

253 

Total Europe [a) . 

* * 


5.077,550 


4.571.872 

1 4,057.762 i 

I 1 

i no 

1 

125 

U.S S.R 



2,940,000 


2.928.000 

1 2,958,142 

1 too 

99 

Total Europe ( 6 ) . 


I 

1 

8.017.550 


7.499.872 

I 6.995,904 j 

i 106 

1 

114 

Canada 


i 



58,600 

47,514 i 

i 


United States . . . . 


i 

] 

’ 913.000 

1 


937.000 

1 798,800 1 

j ” ‘ 97 

114 

Total North America . 


1 

j 



.995,600 : 

846.314 


... 

Japan 


! 

46,500 1 


48.446 < 

i 42,481 

96 

109 

Manchukuo 


i 



54.000 1 

1 ( 2 ) 38.885 ; 


' ... 

Turkey 


1 

” 91,000 


91.000 ; 

: 63,213 j 

100 

145 

Total Asia . 

. . 




195.446 ! 

1 144.579 i 



Totajls . . . 

f a) \ 




5,760,918 i 

i 5,028,655 1 


... 

1 b) 1 

1 

i 

! 



8.688,918 1 

1 7,986,797 | 

1 ! 

! 



* Approximate data. (a) Not including U.S. S, R. — {h) Including IJ. S.S. R, — (i) l^ichCs estimate.—* 
{ 2 ) Average of two years. 


of transportation were insufficient or lacking altogether owing to requisitions of 
carts and draft animals or to the lack of motor oil. Not all the beets will be 
gathered at the proper time, and the lack of transportation-means will prevent 
their being taken to the factories. Many factories were destroyed and those that 
were only damaged will have to limit their sugar output and vsend part of the 
sugar beet to other undamaged factories. Even so, part of th6 crop will be 
lost. 
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We will not try to measure the effects of the war on the degree of efficiency 
of factories and refineries. We will simply mention the transfer of the control 
of sugar factories and refineries from one state to another from the first of Septem- 
ber 1939 till the present date. But this indication will suffice to show to our 
readers how these changes will affect at least for some time, theefficiency of factories 


Production of Cane-Sugar. 


COUNTRIKS 


1939*40 (i) 



j I Average jl 

! I I; 1939-40 (i) • 193«*39 

I ;toi937“38’j 

000 ceiital-^ !' short tons 


Average 

of 

1933*34 I 

to I 937-38! 


% 1939*40 


1 

>938 39 ; 

*= 100 < 
i 

I 


Aver- 

age 

*= 100 


}! 


1 

Amkkica. 

j 


Antigua ! 

Argentina ! 

Barbados ! 

Brazil ! 

Cuba 

Ecuador ...... 

United States (l,a. A: FI.) , 
British Guiana . . . | 

Surinam 

Jamaica 

Martinique 

Mexico ... T ... j 

Peru 1 

Puerto Rico i 

Dominican Republic . i 

St. Kitts j 

St. l.ucia 1 

Trinidad i 

Venezuela > 

304 i 
it. 442 1 
2.228 i 
26.235 I 
62 567 i 
507 i 
10,582 i 
4.299 1 
245 i 
2,538 
i.323 ! 

; 6,834 I 

8,686 ; 
22 046 ' 
9.921 1 
626 ! 

! 220 i 

; 2,866 

; 551 

7'ofa/ America . . . • 

j 174,0^0 

ASIA. j 

i 

Taiwan ! 

Japan 

Java 

Pbilipplnes 

26.630 ! 
61,112 
3.386 
!i 34.172 

24,912 

Total Asia 

i 150,212 

AtRTCA. 


EKypt 

Mauritius 

Reunion 

Union of South Africa 

; 3,524 

1 5.059 

! 1,622 

j 11,623 

Total Africa .... 

! 2h828 

OCHANfA. 

1 

AusUiOia 

Hawaii 

PHiXMatidfl 

1 20,172 

1V68 
; 2,657 

t 

Total Oceania . . . 

i 42,0SI7 

Totals . . . 

j 

1 388,157 
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514 ; 

15.200 ; 

10,244 ! 

8.147 • 

572.000 i 

3,502 , 

2,517 ; 

111.391 1 

24.251 i 

23.161 

1,310.000 1 

61,730 ! 

57.752 i 

3.128,000 , 

483 , 

413 : 

25,000 ‘i 

11,660 ! 

7.1% 

530,000 ; 

4.239 ‘ 

3.978 

215,000 

270 

378 i 

12,240 ; 

2,642 i 

2.086 1 

126,900 J 

1.433 

1,104 ! 

70,000 

7,772 : 

6.037 ; 

340.000 

8,157 : 

8.702 : 

434.000 i 

17,042 

18.515 i 

1,000.000 : 

9.502 t 

9.030 i 

500,000 

836 

659 

31.300 

180 

168 1 

11,000 ; 

2,877 

2,983 i 

140.000 * 

540 ! 

489 1 

28,000 

167.853 

153,829 , 

8,600,031 ' 

33.671 

19.895 ; 

1,331,500 

55.213 

59.190 , 

3.056.000 

3.596 

2.359 I 

169,300 

34.392 

19,839 : 

1.710.000 1 

22.708 

23,455 j 

1,230.000 1 

149,580 

i 

124,738 ' 

! 

, 7,516,800 

1 

3.573 

3,179 

1 176,200 

7,084 

5.886 

: 252,930 

1,890 

1,745 

i 81.100 

11.616 

9,426 

i 581.100 

24J63 

20236 

! I,09IJ30 

18,437 

15.933 

! 1.009,000 

19,401 

18.961 

II %3,000 

2.654 

2.912 

: 132,800 

40,492 

37,806 

i 2,104,800 

382^ 

336,609 

] 19,312,961 


24.640 , 

• ! 

25.688 

62 i 

59 

512.190 i 

407,341 i 

112 j 

140 

175,114 1 

125.850 ; 

64 

88 

1.200,000 ; 

1,158,050 ! 

108 ' 

113 

3.100,000 1 

2,887.585 j 

101 ; 

108 

24,100 ; 

20.657 !l 

105 

123 

585,000 ! 

359.800 i 

91 I 

147 

211.934 

198,899 ! 

101 

IDS 

13,499 . 

18.895 i 

91 ; 

65 

132.100 ' 

104.287 ;i 

97 ; 

122 

72,000 

55.206 ;! 

92 : 

120 

388.602 , 

301.854 ii 

88 

113 

410.000 ■ 

435,102 i: 

1 106 ' 

100 

852,000 : 

925.750 ; 

! 129 f 

119 

475.000 ‘ 

451,494 

i 104 : 

no 

41.816 1 

32,944 ; 

75 ' 

95 

9.016 ' 

8,424 : 

1 122 ; 

130 

143,870 ; 

149,129 ’ 

100 ' 

96 

27,000 ; 

24,472 1 

j 102 . 

113 

8,395,901 ' 

7,691,410 : 

1 

i 

j 104 ; 

! 1 

113 

1.683.500 ; 

994,719 

79 i 

134 

2,760.600 

2.959.455 

in 1 

103 

179,800 i 

117.951 

94 

144 

1.720,000 ; 

991.927 

99 

172 

1.140.000 1 

1,172.739 

no 

106 

7,483,900 , 

6,236,791 

100 

120 

178.634 ' 

158,951 

99 j 

in 

354,180 1 

294,310 

71 ! 

86 

94,505 

87.267 

86 j 

93 

580,800 : 

471.280 

100 j 

123 

1,208,119 i 

1X111,808 

90 j 

m 

921,900 ; 

796,647 

109 

; 127 

970.000 • 

948,051 

99 

i 102 

132.700 1 

145,602 

100 

91 

2,024,600 , 

1,890200 

104 

111 

19,112,520 1 16330,309 1 

1 102 

115 


(z) Approximate data. 
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and refineries. Poland had 61 sugar factories. After the German and Russian 
occupation, 47 of these factories passed under the control of Germany and 14 under 
the Soviet Union, In Finland the newly-built Vjipuri factory was taken over 
by the Soviet Union; the other two factories and four refineries remained in the 
hands of Finland. Norway is one of the very few countries that does not produce 
any sugar, and has neither factories nor refineries. Sugar factories and refineries 
in Belgium and Holland are now within the territory occupied by Germany. Of 
them, 16 factories (of wdiich 4 are inactive) and 6 refineries (of which 2 are inactive) 
are in Holland; and 26 factories, 4 refineries and 5 factories of refined sugar are 
in Belgium. 

The greatest part of the sugar factories and refineries in France are in the 
northern part of the country and in zones where the war raged most furiously. 
It is therefore impossible at the present time, to say anything about their state 
of efficiency. Of the no sugar factories in France, 4 near Clermont Ferrand and 
2 near Avignon are on unoccupied territor3^ 

Of the 15 sugar factories and refineries of the Kingdom of Romania, 5 pass- 
ed under Soviet control: 3 of which w^ere located in Bucovina and 2 in Bessa- 
rabia. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 


Denmark: The condition of the sugar-beet crop on July i was quoted at <>4 as 
against 100 on the corresponding date last year. 

Hungary: At the beginning of the month of July sugar beets were growing very 
well. Their third weeding was being carried out. 

On July 2, the condition of the sugar-beet crop was al)ove the average in the 
majority of departments. 

Lithuania: Jvike all weeded cropvS in general, .sugar beets have suffered heavily 
from droughtvS. There was some improvement at the end of Jime follow ing some r^uns. 
Sugar leats crops at the beginning of July were quoted at 93,3 as against 100 at the 
same date last 3"ear. 

Romania: At the beginning of June the sugar-beet crop condition was average. 
The area under sugar-beet in 1940 (including Bessarabia and North-Bucovina) is esti- 
mated at 138,600 acres against 131,900 acres in 1939 and an average of 89,100 acres 
in 1934 to 1938; ixjrcentages, 105. i and 155.5. 

Switzerland: The condition of the sugar-beet crop appears good to very good; 
it was quoted at the beginning of July, according to the system of the country, at 80 
as against 77 on Jmie i, 1940 and 76 on July i, 1939. 

U. R, S, S.: In the principal zones where sugar beets are produced, climatic con- 
ditions in the montli of June were, on the whole* favourable to the vegetation. Work 
is being carried on rather slowly this yeaf. Up to June 20 weeding had been 









done on 89 per cent, of the sown surface* and the control on 12 per cent. The corre- 
sponding figures in 1939 are 92*91 and 60 per cent. 

Damaj^e done this year to the sugar beet crop by parasites lias been very serious, 
in spite of energetic measures taken nearly everywhere to combat the pest. In some 
zones the surfaces re-sown to sugar beets have been large. 

Arf'cntina: The excess of moisture in the soil and the low temperatures have con- 
siderably hindered the development of sugar cane in the province of Tucuman which 
is the main sugar-producing centre of the country. The forecasts for the cane crop 
in the other provinces remain good. 

(•nited States: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to sugar 
beet this year is about 913,000 acres agauivSt 937,000 in 1939 and 799,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1938; in^rcentages 97.4 and 114.3. The corresponding produc- 
tion is estimated at about 200.380,000 centals {10,019,000 short tons) against 215,460,000 
{10,773,000) iuid 179,416,000 (8,971,00(3); percentages 93.0 and 111.7. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 


Greece: The situation of vines apjHfars. on the whole, very satisfactory, with the 
exception of some slight damage caused by « peronospora » in some districts. A very 
satisfactory vintage is expected. 

Hungary: The rainy weather of tlie second half of June w'a.s unfavourable to the 
fiow^ering of vines. The w’armer days at the iK^ginning of July lessened the spread 
of peronospra. 

Eomania: The condition of vines was imsatisfactory about July joth, frequent 
attacks of mildew having been registered. 

Sivitzefland: The favourable weather during June greatly stimulated the growth 
of vines. The harvesting prospects arc slightly improved as compared to May, and 
fairly good yields may be expected throughout the country as a wdioie. The condition 
of the crop on July i was quoted, according to the system of the country, at 65, as 
against 64 on Jmie i, 1940 and 74 on July i, 1939. 

Argentina: The production of grapes for wine was mediocre in the provinces of 
Mendoza, San Juan, Santa Cordoba, Jujuy and good in the provinces of Catamarca, 
I^a Rioja and Salta, In the valley of Rio Negro, in vSpite of tiie very considerable da- 
mage caused to the vines by frost and disease, the grape production has exceeded that 
of last year. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 


Argentina: Olive gatherii^ in the provinces of San Juan and Mendoza has given 
results below the average, owing to damage caused to the trees by frosts. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

Finland: Area cultivated to flax and hemp in 1939 was about 6,330 acres agiiinst 
7,440 in 1938 and 10,730 on tlie average of the five years ending 1937; percentages 
85,0 and 58. The oorresjxmding production of fiax is estimated at about 18,460 
centals against 22,190 and 33,360; percentages 83.2 and 53.3. 

Hungary: The sowings of winter flax have been destroy ed to a great extent by the 
severe winter. Spring sowings were growing well at tlic beginning of tlie month of 
July. In some places flax is low^ and overrun by wc‘eds. 

According to the m<^st recent estimate area cultivated mainly for fibre this year is 
about 11,500 acres against io,ioo in 1939 and 8,joo on the average of the five years 
ending 1938. The i^orresponding fibre production is estimated at about 57,900 centals 
against 48,200 jmd 31,600. Area cultivated mainly for seed this year is about 19,900 
acres against 19,600 in 1939 and 21,200 on the average of the five years ending 1938. 
The J corresponding seed -prod notion is estimated at about 131.100 centals against 
150,900 and 121,100. 

It must be noted that the above sets of figures are not comparable to one another, 
since tlKAse for 1940 refer also to the re-incorporated northeni zone and vSulicarpathia, 
those of 1939 do not include Subcarpathia and the average refers to Hungary as con- 
tained within the frontiers established at the end of 1937. 

Lituania: The flax» crop sulTered heavily from droughts. The conditions of the 
crop at the beginning of July were quoted at 93,3 as against <>6.6 at the same date 
last 3^ear. 

Romania: At the beginning of June the flax croj) condition was average. 

The area under fiax in 1940 (including Bessarabia and Norlh-Bucf)viiia) is CvSti- 
mated at 4(1800 acres against 30,000 acres in I93<> and f.m average of 60,400 acres in 
193^ to 1938; percentages, 155.8 and 77.5- 

it*. 5 . S.: At the middle of June the plan of sowing in the ctillctdivc <*xplota- 
t!ons wdiicb reprc.sent the totality of Uie culture of flax of the Holgounetz variety in 
the Union hatl been eflected for 99.8 per cent, as against 99.4 j)er cent, at the same 
date last year. Assuming that the s<iwing plan wdl be effected wholly, the surface 
sown to flax this year would amount to 4,440,800 acres, as against 4,415,000 in 1939 
and an average of 5,126,000 in the preceding (piinqueimium; ptTceiitages roo.6 and 
86.6. In the principal regions where fhix is cultivated, the temperature in the first 
two decades of Jime was lower than nonnal, while during the tliird decade warm whea- 
tber prevailed. In some zones (White Russia) the wheather was rather dr>^ during the 
second and third decades of June. The work of the cultivation of flax is advancing 
more slowly this year than last. At the zotli of June only 29 per cent, of the 
sown surfaces had been w^eeded, as against 47 per cent, at the corresponding date 
last year. 

Argentina: The last official report fixed the production of linseed obtained in 1939- 
1940 in tins country at 22,364,000 centals (39.935,000 bushels). The final figure for 
the i<> 38-39 production is 31,085,000 centals (55.510,000) and tlie figure for the average 
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production for the five preceding seasons 38,106,000 (68,047,000). The production of the 
f 939*40 season has therefore decreased by 28.1 per cent, as compared to the 1938-39 
prcKiuction and by 41.3 per cent, as compared to the average. 

On the otlier hand, the area sown in 1939-40, given as 7.600.000 acres, exceeds 
that of 1938-39 by 15,0 j)er cent, and that of the average for the preceding quinquennium 
by 2,2 per cent. The exceptionally low^ yields of the 1939-40 season [are [due ^to [the 
considerable damage caused to the crop by excessive [rainfall, J frosts and {insect 
attacks. 

Canada: The cTop condition of flax on July, was 92, that is slightly les>s favourable 
than last year on the same date when it was 94. Nevertheless, as the area imdcr liax 
has been increased, a Larger ])roduc'tioii than in 1939 is expected. In fact, the estimate 
of the linsec^d crop bfised on the condition 4^)11 July i is 1,587,000 centals (2,834,000 
buvsliels) against 1.215,000 (2.169,000) in 1939 jmd 717,000 (1,281,000^ [on the average 
of the ]).receding five years. Percentages: 130.6 and 221,2. 

Uniti'd SUiit's: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to flax crops 
this year is about 3,168,000 acres against 2,034,000 in f93<) and 1 ,217,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1938; percentages 155,8 and 260,2. The corresponding pro- 
duction oi lin.se(‘d is estimated at about i6, i2(>.ooo centals (28,801,000 bushels) against 
9,766,000 (17,439,000) and 4,558,000 (8, !3().o<,io); percentages 165.2 and 353. 


CURRISNT INFORMATION ON CO ITON. 


Greece: Owing to miiavourabk* weather wiulitions. the areas sown to cotton 
this year are inferior the figure wiiicli had been forecast. They amount to 187,000 
acres, as against i9o,«'>oo sown in 1930 and in. 000 the average during the preewiing 
five years. 

Italy: During the ]iresent season, the cultivation of cotton in Italy has been consi- 
derably increased. In fact for 1940 mi area almccst double that of 1939 is estimated. 
Sowing twk place under favourable weather conditions and at tlie end of Jime the pro- 
fluction was forecasted as gfxjd and abundant. 

Romania: In compliance with the |K>licy of tlic Rommiian Government tending 
towards mi increase in the cultivation of textile crops, the area sown to cotton this ye^ur 
(including BCwSsarabia mid North Bucovina) touched the record figure of 66.400 acres 
as against 17.400 in 1939 and 4.800 acres representing the average for the years from 
1034 to 1938. 

Crop condition veas average at tiie beginning of June, 

IJ. R, S. 5 ,.* In Ukraine mid in the nortliem part of Caucasus the temperature 
during the first two decades of Jmie has been lower than normal and rains were rather 
heavy. During the third decade tlie wheather has been warm and dry. In central 
Asia dry and warm wheater had prevailed in Jime. The water reser\es of the springs 
wliich feed the irrigation canals in central Asia are low. Measures are now being taken 
for a better utilisation of the water in order to be able to fill the needs of the 
cultures. 
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United States: The area under cotton on July i, 1^40 was estimated at 25,677,000 
acres against 24,683,000 acres on July i, 1939, and an average of 29,132,000 acres on 
July I, 1934 193^; percentagCvS: 101.6 and 86.1. 

During the week ending June 30, the crops were in need of warm and dry 
weather. 

During the first half of J iily the weather was in general too cool and damp for cot- 
ton growth. 

Towards the end of July, warmer wheather favoured the growth of cotton. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Hungary: Hemp was developing well at the begimiing of July. It was fairly high 
and thick and flowering in some places. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated mainly for fibre tliis year is 
about 34,000 acres against 31, *500 in 1939 and 27,500 on the average of the five years 
ending 1938. The corres}:>onding fibre* production is e.stimated at about 234,600 centals 
against 245,600 and 186,400. 

Area cultivated mainly for seed this year is about 6,000 acres against 4, 100 in 1939 
and 3,400 on the average of the five years ending 1938. The corresponding proil action 
of seed is evStimated at about 30,100 centaUs against 25,500 and 18,500. 

It must be noted that the above sets of figures are not comparable to one another, 
since those for 1940 refer to the re-incor|x)rated northern zone and to Subcari)athia 
those for 1939 do not include Subcarpathia, and the average refers to Hungary as con- 
tained within the frontiers at the end of 1937. 

Romania: At the beginning of June the hemp cro]> condition was average. The 
area under hemp in 1940 (including Bessarabia and North-Bucoviua) is estimated at 
1 33, boo acres against 142,900 acres in 1939 and an average of 120,700 acres in 1934 
1938; percentages, 93,5 and 110,7. 

(■. R, S. S.: At the middle of June the surface sown to hemp in the collective 
exploitations was 1,075,400 acres, i. e,. Hi per cent, of the figure foreseen by the plan, 
as against 1,193,800 acres, i. e., 92 per cent, of the plan, sown last year ut the 
same date. At the 20th of June the weeding had been efiecte<i on a surface of 
234,300 acres. 

A rgentina: The production of hemp during 1939/40 exceeded that of the preceding 
season. The production is of good quality. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 


Hungary: At the beginning of the month of July, tobacco was growing well and the 
first weeding was begun. 

U. S.S^ R.. In Kolkhozi in which alxiut nine-tenths of the tobacco [area is 
cultivated in the Union, 209,000 acres of yellow-leaf tobacco, or 93 per cent, of the 
Plan, had been sown on June 15, against 210,800 of 98 per cent, at the same date 
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last year. For the Makhorka ** variety the corres|x>ndiug figures are as folloWvS: 
134,000 acres, or 6o per cent., and 152,000 or 70 per cent. 

Argentina: The tobacco production for the 1930/40 season has been somewhat 
abundant in the main producing centres of the country, with the exception of the pro- 
ving of Cordoba where the yields obtained have been barely mediocre. 

Prcxl action has been estimated recently at 38,718,000 pounds, against 40,490,000 
pounds obtained in 1938/39 and 29,711,000 |x>unds for the average of the preceding 
quinquennium; percentages 95.6 and 130.3. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to tobacco 
tills year is about 1,437,000 acres against 2.014.000 in 1939 and 1,501,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1938; percentages 71.4 and 95. 7. The corresjx)nding prcKluc- 
tion is CvStimated at about 1,291,685 thousand lb. against 1,848,654 and 1,294,694; jier* 
centages txj.g and 99.8. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 


//angary: On about July 2. hops were growing well. The branches are fairly 

long. 


United States: According to the most ret'ciii estimate area cultivated to hop.s this 
yexir is xil)out 33,000 acres agaiiust 31,200 in i93<> and 3^.500 oxi the average of the 
five year.s ending 14^38; jK*rcentages J05.8 and 95.7. The oorresjKinding production is 
estimated at about 39,868,000 lb. against 38,570,000 lb. xmd 40.029.0001b.; percentages 
103.4 iind <>9.6. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Coffee. 

Brazil: In June crop condition on the coffee phmtations was on the whole good 
throughout most of the coffee growing States in the eoiuitr}'. The “ Departainento 
Nacional do Caf<^ *' states that, as of June 15 last, the total amount of coffee destroyed 
in Brazil since 1931 amounted to 91,113,000 centals. 

Venezuela: Last official rejxirt confinns for the season 1039-^0 a coffee produc- 
tion rather abondant which exceeds distinctly the short crop for the previous season 
and about 8 % the average annual production for the prec'eding five years. 

Situation of plantations in June w^as considered good in the country’ as a 
whole. 

Philippines: Recent official estimates confirm that the 1939-40 coffee crop is 
slightly larger than that obtained last season (i93®'*39)- 

Angoh: The latest official report sUtes that an average yield of coffee was 
obtained in I939«40, Conditions on the plantations were still good in May. 
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PRODUCTION 


groundnuts - RODDER CRORS 


Groundnuts. 

Argentina: Groimdiiut threshing in the province of Santa Fe has given good 
results. The yields obtained in the principal producing centres of the province of 
Cordoba have Ix^en satisfactory. The rainfall during the harvesting of the late varie- 
ties has re<luced the anticipated 3delds in the provinces of Entre Rios, Tucunidn and 
Corrientes. 


Colza and Sesame. 

Hnngary: At the beghiuing of July colza harvesting was completed in mmiy 
places. The crop is patchy, low and overrun by weeds. This year's production is 
l)ad, being estimated at 38,500 centals {77.000 bushels) against 242,000 (483,000) in 
1939 (15.9 per cent.). 

Romania: At the begiiitiing of June the colza crop condition wavS average. 

The area under colza in 1940 (includhig BeSvSarabia and NortJi- Bucovina) is esti- 
mated at 113,800 acres against 151/200 acres in 1939 and tin average of 217,200 acres 
in 1934 ^9 1938; percentages 75.3 and 52.4, 

Yugoslavia: The colza crop luis lieen seriously alTected by tlu‘ extreme ctdd of 
winter and by the imfavoiirable climatic conditions ot the spring. According to jiri- 
vate sources of information, the colza crop of this year is considerabl}’ inf<*nor to 
that of last year. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 


Denmark: The condition of the fodder crops is below the a\'erage and less good 
than last year; that of turnip-cabbage is partii^ularlj^ bad. 

Greatly reduced yields of hay from temporary meadows are ant icipa toil; pastures 
have suffered even more from the drought. The condition of fodder crops at the 
beghmhig of July compared with that of the corresponding period for last year was 
as follows; Rotation meadows 69 (64); permanent meadows 76 (77); pasture 58 (78); 
turnips 92 {99); mangolds 90 (96). 

Estonia: The situation i»f the rotation meadows which have suffered from drought 
has become worse as compared to that of the preceding montli, and exiiressed accord* 
ing to the system of the Institute is quoted at 68. A production below^ the av^erage 
is expected. The late cold has caused damage to tlie permmieiit fields mid to the 
pastures. 

Finland: During the month of June weather conditions, characterized by drought, 
were unfavourable to foilder crops, the condition of wliich at the begimiing of July 
was below the average and quoted at 4.4 according to the system of the country. 

Hungary: At the beginning of the month of July, mangolds were growing very 
well and their weeding was being efiected. Millet, buckwheat and Indian millet are 
well-grown and tlie condition of the crop is satisfactory. The first cutting of clover 
has already bc^en carried out and, here and tliere the second cutting has been, b^un; 
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The hay yield is good or avejrage only in some parts, while it is bad both qiiantita* 
tively and qualitatively in the greater number of regions. The yield of the first cut- 
ting of alfalfa is however good or average in quantity, the quality being in general p(X)r. 
The second cutting of this crop is still being carried out and the yie lds are on the whole 
good. Among other fodder crops, the mixture of oats and vetches gives an average 
yield; maize for green fodder, nioha, sainfoin and vetches are developing well. 

At the beginning of July, tlie cutting of jjemianent meadows was finished almost 
everywhere. The yields are very variable. ^J'he weather has been unfavourable to 
hay -making. The pr<jdiiction of hay is g<x.<l to average as regards quantity, but 
only average to bad as regards quality. The vsecond crop is growing vigorously. 

The growth of ])aslures is gc.od on the whole. 

Liihuaviu: lyUck of rains have retarded the growth of forages. Hay-making had 
begun at the middle of June in very good condition.^. 

X^>ru ay: In tlie south and st)Uth-east, niajigolds are irregular and they have urgent 
need of rain. A])his have eau.sed sericais damage and in the south-west and the centre 
re-sowing has had to be resorted to. 

Rotation mea<lows have developed late and the ])roduotion of the second crop 
will b‘t* ])(:or owing to drought: 

Peniianent meadows in the mountainous regions have given good yields uj» till 
now^ l>ut tli<*y are beginning to sufier from drought. The other meadows have already 
suffe red eonshlerably in the soutlieni regie ns. W'hen*, ill vSt nie localiti< s. they have only 
given two thirds or even only half of their msual yields. 

In tile central regions the production seems to be average. 

hfnnavia: Condition of all knlder crops w’as average at the beginning of June, 
A first estimate of the area sown this year to clover and alfalfa {including Bessarabia 
and North Bucovina) show's the folbnving figures: Clover; ^04.000 acres as against 404,000 
in 1030 ainl an average of ^42,000 acres for the }>eri<)d i<^34-io38 (81.7 per cent.; Q7.5 
per cent.;; corresponding figures for alfalfti are: 202,000 acres as against 385,000 and 
338,000 acres (52.4 per cent.; 39.8 per cent.). 

The croj) cut from natural meadow’s is abundant but the quality of tlie hay leaves 
much to T>e desired due to the rainy w^eather which prevailed during haymaking. 

SieiUcrlafid: The favourable w^eather during the first ten days of June has allowed 
of the ganiering of a fixlder crop of excellent quality in ^'^ist regions. During the se- 
cond fortnight of the month, the veeather was mainly clamp mid wxirm, which was extre- 
mely favourat)le to the growlli of gravss. The conditions of the permanent and rota- 
tion meadowvS is good and a satisfactory- second crop yield may be counted on. Pa- 
stures al9<i apjK^ar to be in gocxl condition. The condition of permanent meadow 
exops, according to the system of the count^}^ w^as quoted on July i at ;(>, against 74 
on June 1, 1940 and 87 on July i, 1939; for rotation meadows (clover, alfalfa, etc.) 
the quotations are respectively as follows: 76, 74 and 88. The quotations for pastures 
are 78, 76 and 73. 

l\ N. 5 . S.: The hay crop in the southern and central part of the Dniou, where 
the mowing has already been effected or is on the point of being effected, is con- 
sidered go<xl, At the end of June climatic conditions have been favourable to hay- 
making winch however, in some regions, w^as being done rather slowdy. The crop has 
been particularly good in Kasakstan where nearly a quarter of the surfaces of natural 
meodpw's are located. 
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$ERICU|.TURB 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE* 

Italy: At tlie end of June the silkworm breeding season in Italy could be considered 
as concluded. The collecting of the cocoons is being effected regularly. According 
to the first estimate, the production of spring cocons is considered to be about 74 
million lb against 63 millions in 1939. 

The quantity of eggs incubated in spring 1940 has been 504.800 ounces against 
491,000 ounces in 1939. Average yields are very high and near to the maximums 
of the lUvSt twenty rears. 
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TRADE 



May 

Ten months ( August i-May 31 ) j 

Twrlvb months 
(A ugust i-july 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


Imports | 

Exports j 

Ibjports 


1940 j 

1939 

X 940 1 

J939 

1939-40 1 1938*39 

1939-40 

i 

1938*39 I 

2938-39 

1938-39 

Exporting Countries: 



Wheat 

— Thousand centals (j cental •" 100 lb.). 



. 

... 


0) 15,173 (») 

10,331 

(*) 

0 

(•) 0 1 

16,316 

0 

Hungary 


Komania 

1 1.209 1 

2,064 

0 ; 

0 

17,747 

21,581 


0 

0 i 
0 ! 

27.571 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

218 i 

73 

0 i 

0 

5,116 

3.166 : 


0 

3.233 

0 

I'nited States . . , 

136 ; 

6.403 

531 1 

601 

11,630 

41,860 ; 


5,395 

; 4,921 

46,004 

6,134 

.\rgentiua 

i 10,600 1 

10,181 

— : 

— 

86.744 

49,445 




70,352 


Iraq. 

1 50 I 

39 

0 ' 

0 

1,076 

384 : 


0 

i 0 

621 

0 

Iran 

... 




V) 0 (“) 

0 

:*) 

0 

!(*) 0 

0 

0 

Turkey 

i I 

il 

i 

— 

1,051 

1,079 


— 

: — 

1.098 

— 

Importing fowainV.s; 

i ; 











i Jrcfce 

! 0 

0 

1.017 i 

1,217 

0 

0 


5.592 

5,653 

0 

7.740 

China 

i 55 

73 

138 

1.512 

232 

380 


2.475 

5,740 1 

511 i 

9.597 

i'aiwau 

, 

1 

_ 



— 

(*) 

3 

n 0 ! 


14 

l iporting Ctmnlrin: 


Wlit'iif Mour. — 

Tlion^anl centals 

(I 

cental 

- loo lb.). 


i 










Hnngarv 





(•> 1.241 C) 

497 

(*) 

0 

0 0 

1.027 

0 

K(*maniii 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

1 

2 


0 

0 

2 

0 

Vugoalnvia 

43 i 

3 

0 

0 : 

202 

31 


0 

0 

32 

0 

rnitCfi States . . . 

1 839 

1.592 

12 . 

_^20| 

10.502 

11,013 


107 

126 

; 14.059 

159 

Vrgi'ntina ... 

' 104 

203 

— 

1.732 

1.715 


— 

— 

2,049 

— 

Iraq 

i 1.3 

14 

0 

0 

142 

130 


0 

0 

153 

0 

litin 





.(*) 0 U) 

0 

n 

0 

n 0 

0 

0 

iurkoy 

V: 

8 

— ; 


1 ■ 

69 



““ 

75 

— 

1 mpnriing Countries: 

; 




j 







Urecrc 

0 1 

0 

4 : 

6 

! 0 

0 


33 

57 

0 

43 

‘hiua 

17 . 

250 

878 

1,407 

i 763 

817 


4,876 

■>.686 

1,176 

7.108 

Iiiiwan 



. • . ' 


!(•) 18 (*) 

6 

n 

0 

(') 0 

8 

0 


TtMai \l licut aiifl 

Flour t;., ~ 'J'lumsiitul 

centals 

{1 cental 

- I no 11).', 



Ni:t Ivxport.s (•) 

Net iMf'ORTs {••) ; 

Nkt Exports (•) 

Net l-AiroRTs (**) 

N. Ex. (♦) 

y.lMP.(**) 

-K'C'C 




1.023 ) 

1.224 1 

. 

_ j 



5.636 

5,702 

1 

7,797 

Hungary 




— ; 

(’) 16.827 K‘) 

10.993 



- ! 17,685 

— 

H- .mania 

i.209 

2.064 

— 

— j 

17.748 

21,584 


. — 

— 

i 27,574 

— 

VTjgoslflvia 

276 

77 


— 

5.384 : 

3,209 


— 

, 

i 3,276 

— 

i nited States . . . 

708 

7.898 

— 

.... I 

20.094 

51.454 


— 

— 

- 58,402 

— 

uuentlna .... 

10,739 

10,452 

— 

_ j 

89.052 ' 

51.731 


— 


73.103 

— 

'hina 

— 1 

1.231 

2.982 

— i 

— 


7,727 

11,852 


16,996 

* liwan 



— 


(*) 21 C) 

7 


— 

1 


3 

iiaq 

66 

58 

— 


1,265 ‘ 

756 


— 


i 825 

— 

H.ui 


— 

... 1 



— 

(*) 

0 (’) 0 

— 

0 

S'nrkev 

732 

22 

— 


1,053 . 

1.171 


— 

: — 

1.198 





Uye. - 

- Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb.). 



^'porting Countries: 

ExPtmxs 

IMPORTS 

i EXPORT.S 

! 


iMPr^RTS 

Exports 

Imports 

'■'^^nyurv 



, 


■(•) 271 (*> 

210 

<•) 

0 

(•) 0 

309 

0 

' 'ni.uiia 

233 

114 

0 

0 

1,729 : 

362 


0 

0 

640 

0 

‘ intoii States . . . 

63 ; 

0 

0 

0 

408 1 

374 


0 

0 

i 374 

! 'O' 

'i;' utina ..... 

461 

285 

— 


5,500 ; 

1,339 



, 

2,064 

; — 

'”^cy ...... 

55 

76 

““ 

— 


147 


— • 

— 

! 177 

! 

'"porting Countries: 



■ j 









'V'.-ce . 

0 ; 

0 

0 i , 

1 

0 

® 1 

0 


0 

0 

1 0 

I « 

f 


'*) Excess 0f «nc|>ott« over imports. {•♦) Excess of imports om exports. 

Jt) Flour iWttCOd to graitt on the basis of the coefficieut; i. ceuials of flour ^ r, 333.333 centals of grain, 
(i) XTp to April 30. -r is) tip to Itlorch 3^' ^ { 3 ) Vp ^ the eml of February. 
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TItADE 


BARLEY 


OATS 


MAIZE - RICE 


Exporting Counities. 

tTnited States . 
Taiwan . , . , 

Iraq 

Iran 


Importing Counifies. 


Orecce. . . 
Hnnj^ary. . 
Yugoslax'ia 
China . . . 




May 



Ten months (August i-May 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-Jaly 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Rxpoets 

1 

I 

Imports 


Exports 

1 Imports • 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 ! 1939 1 

1940 1 *939 

J939-40 1 I938’39 193940 

1938-39 

1938*39 

1938-39 

Exporting Countries: 



Barley. 

Thousand centals (i cental - too Ih.). 



Hungary 





p 155 e) 

65 (») 0 ;(•) 0 

107 

0 

Romania ..... 

0 i 

424 

0 

0 

2.329 

3,316 0 


4,195 

0 

United States . . . 

19 ‘ 

292 ; 

16 

35 

1.553 

4.880 ' 173 

35 

5,101 

237 

Argentina 

248 

425 : 

— 


8.647 

4,057 

— 

4,644 


Iraq 

674 , 

568 ; 

0 - 

0 

3.959 

3,855 0 

0 

4,573 

0 

Iron 





(') 113 (*) 

54 (*) 0 

(*) 0 

97 

0 

Turkey 

98 

130 

— ; 

— 

998 

2.179 - 

— 

2,740 

— 

Importing Countries: 

1 

! 


i 







Greece 


0 

0 ; 

6 

0 ■ 

0 54 

344 

0 

344 

Exporting Countries: 



Oats. - 

- Thousand cental;^ 

(I cental - iot> lb.) 



Hungary 

! 



•* i 

(•) 0 (») 

0 (*) 0 

(») 0 n 0 

1) 

Romania 

0 

0 , 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 0 

0! 

0 

0 

United States . . . 

3 

2 

753 

95 

58 

1,107 2,727 

242 

1,114 

427 

Argentina 

402 

351 


— 

8,109 i 

5,087 ~ 

— j 

5.957 


Turkey 

0 

9 

— . 1 


6 

174 


231 


Importing Countries: 



i 







Greece 

0 : 

0 1 

0 ' 

0 

' 0 

0 165 

0 

0 

0 




Maize. - 

- Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 





Seven Months (November i-May .11) 

Twelve months 
(N ov. i-Oct. 31) 

Hungary 





(•) 0 ;(•) 

224 :(*») 72 

(*) 0 

1,038 

0 

Romania ..... 

’i.841 i 

1 ■ 

■i.839 ! 

0 ’ 

0 

8.416 ! 

9,141 ' 0 

0 

12.014 

! 0 

Yugoslavia .... 

742 1 

0 

0 

12 ' 

1,692 0 

0 

2.334 

0 

United vSlatefi . . . 

! 692 1 

658 i 

45 ' 

IS 

12,302 ; 

14,640 205 

137 

19,783 

253 

Argentina 

1 6,332 

9.621 ! 

— I 

— 

34.597 : 

37.953 

— 

74.809 

; — 

China 

! 0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

26 - 

— 

26 

, — 

Iraq 

' 0 i 

0 1 


— 

1 

1 — 

: ■“ 

3 

1 

Importing Countries: 

Greece 

i 

0 i 

0 ; 

i 

8 ; 

187 


0 313 

988 

0 

i 

j 

1,336 


Ric*e. — Tliousaiid centals (i cental - loo lb.). 

Five Months (January i-May 31) 


Twelve month.9 
(January x-Dec. 31) 







1940 

1939 ; 

1940 

1939 

1939 

X939 

289 

292 

60 

88 


1.444 ; 

1,5)4 1 

173 

337 

3,093^ 

711 





(•) 

81 

89 |(‘) 

0 

(•) 0 

296 

0 

1 ' 

0 

0 ; 

0 


2 

10 i 

0 

0 

15 

1 





(•) 

1 (*) 

! 

0 ;(») 

6 

(*) 5 

0 

18 

i 

0 

0 

63 • 

53 


0 ' 

0 ' 

i 

317 ; 

293 ; 

0 

647 





(*) 

,0 ;(•) 

0 ;(•) 

113 , 

(•) 92 

0 

. 584. 

0 i 

0 

! 11 i 

'“10 


0 ; 

0 ; 

134 1 

180 ' 

0 

i 394 

20 1 

3 

! 915 

1 ; 

1,749 


26 

140 : 

6,449 1 

4,121 ! 

156 

[ 7, (WO 


(’) XTp to April, 30. — (*) Vp to March 31. — (*) ITp to the cad of February. 
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TRADE — LINSEED - COTTON - WOOL - BUTTER 




Mav 


Five hokths (January i*May 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary r-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports j 

Imports 


1940 

mo 

1940 1 1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 1 

^ ” ) 
1939 i 

1939 

ICiporiinsi Countries: 

ArKCiitino 

1.511 

1,687 

Linseed. 

— 1 

— Tousaud centals (i cental :;r 1 

— il 12.883 ! 14,431 * - 

>0 lb.). 

! 

26,082 


China 

0 

18 


— 

^ i 

42 1 



99 

— 

Iraq 

0 

0 

_ i 

— i 

6 1 

10 ; 


i 

63 

— 

Importing Countries: 

<;reece 

0 

0 

1 i 

5 1 

1 

0 i 

0 1 

24 

•3 1 

0 

71 

Huitgarv 





<•) 0 ;(•) 0 : 

:•) 3 

(•) 32 ; 

0 

34 

Viiited States , . . 

— 

— 

803 i 

647 1 

— i 

— ! 

4,159 

5.019 ii ~ 

8,976 

Ur porting Countries: 

United States . . . 

1,192 

747 

Caotton. 

71 

— Th 

70 

msaiid centals (i cental 100 lb.). 

Ten months (August t-Muy 31 ) 

1939-40 ' iy 3«-39 i 1939-40 1938-39 : 

31,306 16,400 687 611 

Twelve 

(August 

19 . 38-39 

17,562 

MONTHS 
1 -July 31 ) 

1938-39 

749 

AtRCutina 

45 

0 



409 

349 


— 

555 

— 

Cliitui 

4 

17 

464 

795 

! 84 

1,278 

4,356 

2,288 

1,305 

3,698 

iiOq 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 57 

51 

1 

1 

53 

2 

Iran 





(*) 294 

(*) 100 

(») 0 

{*) 0 

223 

0 

Turkey 

25 

24 

_ 

— 

1 118 

328 

— 


385 

— 

i mparting Connhie!:: 

Greece 

0 

0 

20 

5 

1 

0 

0 

65 

37 

1 0 ' 

49 

Hungary 





(*) 0 

C) 0 

C) 342 

C) .371 

1 0 

629 

Vnaosluvia ... 

0 

0 

21 

20 1! 0 

0 

402 

438 

! 0 

515 

/ , X parting ( 'nu niries: 

-Ugentina . , 

13,920 

' 25,651 


Wool* — Thcnisiiiul Ib- 

Nine Moj^-nis {Sept. i*May 31 ) 

- 1 ; 178.405 248,958 -> - 

Twelve months 
(S ept. i-Uct. 31 ) 

i 299,148 . — 

4,866 

5,110 


_ 

59,642 

43,358 



! 56,745 

_ 

hiua 

123 

212 

— 

— 

774 

5,990 

— 

“ 6.671 

57 

1 ruq 

2,685 

840 

0 

0 

1 * 13,988 

13,603 

37 

15 

19.672 

Ir.an 



... 

V) 8.973 

(0 2.498 

(*) 0 

(’*) 0 

i 6,131 

0 

1 urkev a) 

2 

*1.488 

— 



1 5.474 

) 

! 498 

14,253 

— 

_ 

i 21,272 


I niporting Countrii’s: 

«’.teete 

iOl 

467 

081 

895 

1,327 

3.563 

5.055 

i 

1 2,103 

7,657 

Hiingarv 





P) 0 

C) 289 

(*) 697 

(b 1.607 

1 1,027 

3,208 

iN<nuuiiia 





V) 0 

(•) 18 

U) 143 

(b 686 

62 

840 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

i 0 

*'*791 

966 

1 ® 

269 

5,139 

9,383 

1 353 

11,475 

United States , . . 

2- 

! 51 

16,466 . 

20.543 

1 542 

317 

259,756 

166.139 

i 417 

209,676 

i mporling Countties: 

Hun^fary 



! ... ! 

Itult 

er* — Thousand lb. 

Five months (January i-Ma 

1 1940 ! 1939 i 1940 

U 57 !(•) 728 ;(•) 0 

V 31) 

1939 

(•) 0 

Twelve 

(January 

; 1939 
! . 3.305 

MONTHS 
r-Dec. 31) 

mo 

0 

Romania 



! 1 


<*) 236 

C) 143 

(*) 0 

- 

(') 0 

935 

0 

Argentina 

“355 

^ “459 

’ — 1 

— 

10.000 

7,282 


19.745 


t sporting Countries: 
<'reece 


i 

i 13 1 

M5 



88 

487 


1.047 

United States ! . 

174 

152 

i 130 i 

130 

1.025 

769 

551 

459 

2,308 

1,107 

China .... 



26 j 

57 

«... 


203 

276 

— 

593 

hurl . 

0 

0 

4 ! 

4 

0 

2 

15 

20 

2 

40 

Iran , . 



1 - I 

... 

(*) 2 

(») 2 

(•) 40 

(») 84 

4 

1 

183 


ff 

{a) Unwashed wool. — (&) Washed wool. 

it) Up to April 30. -* (a) Up to March 32. *- (3) Up to the end of February. 
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TRAOE 


CHEESE - ^AO -r m - COFFEE 




May 


Five months (January i*May 31) 

1 Twelve months 
j (January i-Doc. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

1 

1 Imports 

Exports 

! 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

j 1939 

1 

1 1940 

[ 1939 

1940 


1939 

1 

X940 


*939 

*939 

*939 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese, — 

Thousand lb. 





Hungary 



1 


(*) 7 

(») 

13 (») 

2 

(«) 

0 

741 

2 

Argentina 

701 

'434 

i 

1 — 

— 

2,167 


1,931 




— 

5,474 


' Importing Countries: 


i 

i 



1 








Greece 

53 

! 2 ' 346 

256 

340 i 

26 


1,014 


1.801 

95 

2.202 

Unitcii States . . . 

, 165 

130 

4.072 

4.354 

778 

! 

600 


17.619 


21,502 

1.479 

59,075 

Iraq 

0 

7 

2 

2 

0 


15 


20 

(*) 

37 

15 

60 

Iran 





K“) 0 e) 

0 

(*) 

4 

0 

0 

7 





Cacao. — 

riiousatid 

lb. 





, 





Eight Month.h (Oct. i-May 3 

0 

Twelve months 
(O ct. i-Sept. 30) 

Exporting Countries: 





1939-40 

j 193839 

1939-40 

1938-39 

*938-39 

1938 39 

Dominican Republic 



— 


(*) 20,893 

'(b 33.497 





63,690 

— 

Ecuador, i 

. . . 

... 

— 

— 

(*) 8.953 1(») 

12,712 


— 


— 

36,174 

— 

S&o Thome and l*rin- 1 












23,202 


cipc Islands • . . ! 



— 

• - 

(*) 15,327 

(‘) 

14,864 




— 

— 

Importing Countries: | 














Greece 

0 

0 

150 

406 

2 


0 


1.127 


2.888 

0 

4,101 

Hungary. ..... 

— 

— 



— 


— 

(•) 

1.303 

(») 

5.342 

13,045 

United States • • . 

— 

— 

45,067 

64.*710 

— 



388,310 

433.243 ! ~ 

583,184 

Iran ! 




... 




{*) 

42 

(*) 

82 1! -- 

128 

1 

i 




Tea. — Thfuisand lb. 






] 

Exporting Countries: | 





EtBVEN MONTHS (JuU I'MuV 3I) 

Twelve Months 
(J uly I' June 30) 

China 

7.333 

3,153 

3,400 

1,329 

79,625 


81.494 


17.562 


5,470 

83,388 

7,015 

Taiwan i 



... 

... 

(*) 13.671 

.{*) 

18.874 (*) 

0 

(*) 

0 

20.435 

0 

Importing Countries: I 











1 



Greece : 



7 

22 



__ 


223 


379 



414 

Hungary 

— 

__ 



— 


— 

(») 

185 (») 

443 


677 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

4,921 

6,581 

— 


— 


93,564 


82,876 


89.601 

Im 

0 

0 ! 721 

734 

7 


71 


6,266 


6.729 

71 

2,300 

Iran 





(*) 0 (*) 

0 (*) 

13,466 (») 

13,373 

0 

17,785 

Turkey 



^6 

185 



-* 


2.10J 


1,986 


2,174 

Exporting Countries: 




Coffee. — 

Thousand lb. 





Costa Rica .... 



__ 


(b 36.707 

(M 

40,726 





, ■ 

45,429 


Guatemala . . . . j 

ii.248 

9,561 

— 

— 

85,661 


89.477 





95.330 


Braziil 


5i,*455 

— 

— 

')1.732.683 

bl.751.748 


— 



2,155,720 


Colombia 

40*210 


— 

438,102 

486,348 


— 



537,290 


Venezuela 



— 

— 

(b 37.761 

(’) 

57.534 


— 



69,781 

— ,, 

Importing Countries: j 














Greece i 

— 

- 

1.550 

1.027 





10,708 


11,671 



13,018 

Hungary. ..... l 








(*) 

7 

3.073 
14.581 1 


5.390 

15,829 

Yugoslavia . . . . j 


— , 

1,124 

1,195 



— 

13,949 



United States . . . ! 

928 

1,457 

176.806 

156,732 

11,349 


9,586 

1,881.819 

1.793.345 

10,598 

1,965.95S 

Ira’q j 

0 j 

0 

205 

357 

0 


0 


2,562 


2,235 

0 

^ 2,588 

Iran 


... 

"295 

* ’ 906 

[•) 0 

(•) 

0 (*) 

344 :(*) 

776 

0 

802' 

Turkey 

^ 1 






12,245 


10,955 


I2JM 


{^) Up to April 30. ■— (>) Up to Marcli 31. — (*), Up to the end ot February. 






47® S STOCKS — - COTTON -- FIXED CEREAL PRICES IN OERMANY 


Ck>tton stocks on hand in the United States, 


I^OCATIOIC 

1 nast day of month 

June 1940 

May 1940 

1 April 1940 1 

June 1939 

June 1938 

1 thousand centals 

lb consuming establishments 

5,699 

6,458 

7,225 

5,013 i 

7,010 

In public storage and at compresses ... 

47,090 

49.623 

52.841 

58.760 

48,327 

Total . . . | 

! 

52,789 

56,081 



60,076 

1 63.773 j 

55.337 


PRICES 


Fixed cereal prices in Germany. 

An order of the Price Commissioner and of the Ministry of Food Supplies and Agricixlture, 
: , issued on Jime 29, 1940, promulgates the dispasitions concerning the regulation of growers* prices 
|or home-grown cereals in 1940-41. Except for slight modifications, the division of the country 
: into price regions [Preisgehiete) , for each cereal, remains the same as that for the r93<)-40 vscason. 

■ Basic prices and the monthly increases for every region are the same as last year. 

An additional disposition authorizes the Presidents of the provinces of Danzig- West Prussia 
and Wartheland, Bast Prussia and sSilesia to fixe prices for the territories of the ex-h'ree State of 
; Dajizig and the eastern provinces annexed. 

We reproduce below tlie prices (in RM i>er 100 kilograms) for the region which includes 
. Berlin. 



Whkat 

Rye 

Fopdeh barley 

Fodder oats 

PERIODS 









1938 39 

1939 40 
J94'^-4I 

19 . 38*39 

X 939 ' 40 
1940*41 

1938,39 

1939 - 40 

1940 - 41 

193839 

1939-40 
1940 41 

July, ist half 



17.70 

17.70 

») 16.00 

16,20 

_ 


July, 3 d half 

19.40 

19.40 

17.70 

17.70 

M 16.50 

16.20 

— 


August, xst half 

19.70 

19.60 

17.90 

17.90 

16.50 

16.40 

*) 16.60 

— 

August, 3 d half 

19.70 

19.60 

17.90 

17.90 

16.50 

16.40 

») 17.10 

16.90 

September 

19.90 

19.80 

18.10 

18.10 

16.70 

16.60 

17.20 

17.00 

October . , . 1 

20,10 

20.00 

18.30 

18.30 

16.90 

16.80 

17.30 

17.10 

November : 

20.30 

20.20 

18,50 

18.50 

17.00 

17.00 

17.40 

17.20 

/JDc^cember 

20.50 ; 

20.40 

18.70 

18.70 

17,20 ! 

17.20 1 

17.50 

17.30 

January 

20.70 

20.60 

18.90 

1 16.90 

17.30 

17.40 

17.60 

17.40 

February ! 

20,90 ! 

20.80 

19.20 

19.10 

17.40 ! 

17.60 

17.70 

17.50 

Moxeh 

21.10 i 

21.00 

19.40 

19,30 

17.40 1 

1 17.70 

17.80 

17.60 

April ! 

21.30 i 

21.20 

19,60 

19.50 

17.40 j 

I 17.80 

17.90 

17.70 

May ' 

21.40 1 

21.40 

19.70 ! 

19.70 

17.40 ! 

' 17.90 

16.00 

17.80 

June , , ; 

21.40 ; 

21.60 

1 19.70 

19.90 

17.40 i 

18.00 

18.10 

17.90 

July, ist half i 

21.40 j 

21.80 

— 

— 


— 

18.10 

17.90 

July, 3 d half 1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.... 

18.10 

I7«90 

August, xst half ! 

i 

1 

— 


— 

1 ~ 

— 

18.10 

17.90 


( 1 ) As from xst to 9 th, aixd xoth to sxst respectively. 


PRICES BY PRODUCTS 


Description 


Wheat 


Budapest: Tisza wheat, 78 kg, per hi. . 

(peuRd pel 100 kg.) ! 

Braila: Home-grown, good qual. (lei p. ql.) , 
Winnipeg: No. x Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 
Chicago:No.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.} ; 
Minneapolis (cents per 60 lb ): 

No. I Northern 

No. 7 Amber Uurum • 

New' York: No. 2 Hard Winter (f.o.b. 

cents per 60 lb.) ; 

Buenos Aires (a): No. 2 Hard, 80 kg. per 
hi. (paper pesos per KV) kg.) ... 


Rye. 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengb p. 100 kg.) . 
Winnipeg; No. 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) . ; 
Minneapolis: No. 2 rye (cents p, 36 lb.) 1 


Barley. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. loo kg,), i 
Wimupeg;No. 4 We.st. (cents p. 48 lb.) (*) 
Chicago; Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb, ) ^ 
Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (centsp. 481b.) 


Oats. 


Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 1 
Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) i 
Buenos Aires (<*). No. 2 White, 40 kg. . 

per hi. (paper pesos p. 100 kg.) , . ; 
Milano (b) (lire t»er ick) kg,); I 

Home-grown . ; 

Foreign i 


Maize. 


Braila: Average quality (lei p. 100 kg.), . j 
Chicago; No, 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). ] 
Bnenos Aires (a); Yellow Plata (paper | 
pesos pet 100 kg.) j 


July 

July 

June 

June 

June 

Z 2 

5 

28 

21 

14 

1940 

X940 

1940 ! 

! 

1940 

1940 


11 Average 

1 


Commercial 

June 1 July 

July 

Season 

1940 1939 1 

*938 

1938-39 ! 1937*38 

! : 


•) ! ») 


A) — Spot quotations 


1 

1 

! 

20.75! 

j 

20.75i 

20.75 

20.75 

20.75 

j 

20.75' 

19.70 V* 

20.54 

i 

20.42! 

21.44 

... [ 


660 

n. q. 

625 

• 617 » 

)*4!4 *) 

440 

411 i 

520 







55 

97*-, 

62 ; 

131V* 

76 , 

79*Ui 

79’/, 

81 V. 

80 

81*/./' 

) 68V, ‘) 

72',.! 

) 

70V*i 

96 V. 

75V.‘ 

81 V,' 

74’.', 

78''»,« 

BO 

78'/,' 

73 V, 

82 "J 

74 V,! 

104 V, 

(>H I 

72 

63 V. 

66 V. 

68 

66 V,; 

69 V* 

73 *r.; 

68*/.i 

93 V* 

«•/.; 

97»', 

96 V, 

98 »V 

99 V, 

98'/.' 

87*/. 

90V’.| 

84*/.; 

112 V., 




... 



7.00 

8.80 

6.89 

j 

12.20 

! 

16.72' 

16.72 

16.72' 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

13.36 

I6.O81 

j 

I4.34I 

18.57 





’43 V. 


37*-, 

48*;.! 

40 V. 

72 V, 

44 

44 \ 

40 

43 "'/i. 

43 V. 

42 V*' 

48 V'.. 

44 : 

67 V. 


1 

') 425 

*) 425 

n. q. 

: 

i‘)*425 ,•>•307 ;•) 

298 

I 

i 338 i 

365 





‘45 

1 ... 1 

30 V.' 

44*'. 

i 34 V,: 

56 V. 

'39 . 

’39 • 

'44 ^ 

’44 

44 V, 

38 V.; 

43*rV 

40 V. 

51V, 

43 V,'; 

43 V.. 

43*', 

43 V, 

43 V , 

43 V.: 

37 V,; 

4P/| 

■ 40 V,'; 

1 

53 V* 





’35 ’re 

; 

26’/* 

41 

i 

i 29 ! 

50 V, 

'34 

'35 V. 


*36 ■ 

1 55*;. 

30 V, 

27 ‘V 

:i 30V,. 

32 V, 







4.12, 

6.02' 

4.61'; 

6.32 

162.50: 

162.50 

162.50 

162.50 

162.50 

162.50' 

102.50’ 

91.00 

98.00' 

100,05 

n. q. j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

n. q. 

i 

102.50 

92.30 

95.90: 

i 

97.15 

t 

i 



1 i 


1 



t939'40 : 

1938*39 



j 



i 

i 



“) 1 

’) 

i 


515 i 

1 515 : 

i 

515 : 

516 ! 

396 

340 

I .365 

362 

64 Vt! 

} 

*64 V. 

64 i 

1 64’/., 

65 ' 

64 V*' 

44V,; 

58 V. 

1 53 V*: 

51V, 

... j 

* “ ( 

... i 

i 



5.87! 

7.70 

I 

6.89 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. net guot/fd. — n. «• nemina j 
— (a) Thursday prices. — ((!>} Saturday prices. 

(M In relation to Oovernment price fixing, uiimeroos series are othitted from this table; notes concerning them haire 
been given in various issues of the Crop Report: United Ringdom: Nov (939, p. 1060; Italy; Dec. 1939, p. 1163; Germany: FeK 
J940, p. 14a; — (*) AURUSt-Jttty. (*) May-April, — (*) As from Sept. 22, 1939; No. s Feeding barley. — • (♦) New' crop. — 
(*) Prices in Constant. 





Descwptiojj 

July 

12 

1940 

July 

5 

1940 

June 

a8 

X 940 

June 

SX 

1940 

, 

June 

X4 

1940 

Avbbagb 

JuI.V 

1940 

July 

X939 

July 1 
1938 ; 

i 

Commercial 

Season 

1939 j 1938 

Linseed. 








i 

1 

I 

i 


Buenos Aires (a): Current quality, 4 % 











impurities (paper pesos p. 100 kg.) . 


... 


... 



14.49 

14.34 

15.12 

14.31 

J^oadon (c.i.f., shilling current or fol* 








i 



lowing month; £ per long ton): 






/ 


1 



ta Plata 

15-0-0 

15-0-0 

15-0-0 

15-0-0 

15- 0-0 

» 15- 0-0 

11- 6-3 

11-14-0 *12- 2-3 ll-IO-ll 

Bombay 

17-7-6 

17-7-6 17-7-6 

17-7-6 

17-13-6 

*17-15-6 

12-14-4 

13- 0-3 , *14-10-3 

13- 3-9 

Minneapolis: Ko,x Northern (cts. p. 56 lb.). 

162*/* 

166 

160 

i 169 

j 173 

171% 

179*/* 

. 159 ; 

i 

180 

190 

Cotton. 




1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 


i 

1 

I938“39 

1937*38 

*) 

New Orleans; Middling (cents p. lb,). . 

n. 10.50 

; 

n. 10.55|n. 10.60 

j 

!n. 10.74 



n. 9.37 

8.94 

8.75 

8.87 

New York: Middling (cents per Ib.j. . 

n. 10.50 

n. I0.46in. 10.85 

n. 10.93 

!n. ‘io.Ol 

n. i6.54 

In. 9.75: 

8.87: 9.00 

8.75 

Uverpool (pence per lb.); 




J 

i 

1 

1 




Middling, super good 








In. 6.14 

5.76 

5.88 

5.79 

< Middling 

7.95 

182 

7 . 6 O: 7.82 

j ” 7.25 


1 5.44 

5.01 

5.17 

4.97 

SAo Paulo, g.f 


. . . 



! ... 


5.25 

5,11 

5.14 

5.16 

Broach, good staple, f.g. (*) 

n. ”6.26 

n. 6.13 

n. 6.05 n. 6.43 

■ n. kl 8 


4.01 

n. 3.92 

*n. 3.92 1 

4.04 

C.P. Oomra, good staple, superfine (‘). 

6.17i 6.04 5.96 

6.19 

i 6.04 


4.25 

4.14* 4.11, 

4.29 

Gisa 7 , f.g.f . 

11.28 

11.25 

11.44 11.51 

i 10.12 


651 

7.40 

1 7.22' 

7.42 

, tppcr Egyptian, f.g.f 

11.80 

11.68, 11.60; 11.70 

i '“1 


5.86 

6.09' 6.00 

6.31 


B) 

— Quotations for future delivery 





Wheat. 

. 

Winnipeg (cents p. f>o lb ): 

delivery July 

71V. 

71 % 

71V. 

71V. 

72 Vi 

72 V, 

1 

1 

i 

! 

53V.'(V101V, 

Month-s 

July i July 
X937 193O 

l”"' 

145 V,' 94 V, 

» Otdober 

73*/b 

73 ‘/* 

73 V, 

73 V. 

73 

75 

54V4:(V 78V. 

137 Vi 

94 

» December 

74% 

74% 

74*,', 

73 

76 V, 

* 75 V, 

56 

(V 77 

134 V. 

93 V, 

Chicago (cents p. 60 Jb.): 

delivery July 

72% 

77*/, 

76 V. 

78 V. 

79 V. 

78 V,'* 65 V. 

71V, 

122 V. 

104 V. 

a September 

73*/* 

11 ' \ 

76V.i 78 V. 

BOV, 

79 V, 

66 

71 V, 

123 V, 

106 

» December 

75 

78% 

77Vi 

79 

81 

80 V, 

67 V. 

73 V, 

125 Vi 

107 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.), 
delivery lune 





8.45 

8.45 

* 8.51 





July 

— 

9.06 

9.21 

8.63 

8.55 

8.79 

7.00 

8.91 

— 

10.96 

» August 

9.21 

9.26 

9.38 

8.83 

8.65 

8.94 

7.00 

8.68 

* 14.03 

10.96 

» September 

9.35 

9.45 

9.58: - 

— 

— 

7.00 

8.77 

• 13.75 

11.00 

» October 

9.50 

1 



1 


7.1K) 

8.44 

* 13.56 


Rye. 

Winnipeg (cents p. 56 lb.): 

delivcrv July 

45 

1 

45% 

40 V, 

44 V, 

46 V, 

45 V. 

37 V, 

48*/, 

M9V. 

58 V, 

i> October 

45% 

48 V. 

39 Vi 

43;/, 

45 V. 

43*/a 

38 V. 

49 V, 

98 

I 59 V, 

» December 

43% 

44 Vi 

40 Vi 

43 V. 

45 V, 

* 43 V, 

39 V. 

50 V, 

95 V. 

! 59 V, 

Chicago (cents p. 56 lb.); 

ddiverv July 

43 V, 

! 42 V. 

59*/. 

41% 

43% 

42 V, 

41 

52 V, 

• 9IV.1 72 V. 

B .Septcmlier 

44 %| 

43% 

41V. 

43*. 

45 

44 V, 

42 V. 

54 V, 

100 v.i 73 V, 
88Vi[ 74 

j 

» December 

47 

i 

46 V. 

4JV. 

45 V. 

47 V. 

46% 

44 V, 

1 

1 

52 


' * Indicaleii tbat the prodttct not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. w npt 4 uvt$d* -> 
n. «• nominal. — (a) Thuroday prieefi, 

(*) August- July. ~ (•) As from March 15 , X939' “fair staple”, — (•/ June 7; 15-0-0. — (•) June 7; (*) Quotations 

of July 15. 






'- 404 ' 



July 

12 

mo 

July 

5 

*940 

June 

as 

X 940 

June ! 

■ « ! 

mo 

f 

June 

U 

X 940 


Avsuagb 



DESCniPTION 

June 

1940 

July 

1939 

July I 
1938 ' 

July 

1937 

July 

193 O 

, 

Barley. 

Wimiipei; (cents p. 4 « lb.): 

delivery July 

34 

35 

32 V, 

1 

1 

i 

1 

33 v;' 

35 Vi 

1 

! 

! 

34 ;; 34 Vi 

47 

71 Vi 

; 

51*; 

» ( ictober 

35 

36»'» 

33*/, 

34 V 4 : 

36 

35*; 

34 

46** 

66* , 

49 V, 

» December 

35 

36 V, 

34% 

34*; 

36 V. 

r 35V,. 34*; 

45*;, 

65*;, 

49*/,' 

Miuncftpolis (cents p. 48 lb.): 

deliverv 7 ulv 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

34 

35 

* 35*.* 

31V, 

40 v; 

62*;, 

■57 

» Se[)lcmber 

«• 0 . 

1 n- q. 

1 n- 0' 

i 

) 

! 35 ; 

35 Vi 

* 35*/* 

30*; 

39*,, 

56*; 

59*; 

i 

1 

Oats. 

Winnifx'fi /rents p. 34 lb.): 

delivcrv lulv 

32*/4 

1 

i 

! 31 V« 

! 

I 

1 

{ 

; 29 V, 

29 V,. 
27% 

.31 , 

30*; 

26 ‘/4 

1 ' 

41 ■ 

65 

1 

i 

i 

41% 

* " October 

i 28 V* 

29 

26 V« 

29*; 

28*; 

, 26*.; 

i 34 v;, 

54*;. 

! 40 V. 

« December 

26 V* 

27 

26*/, 

i 26 

28*; 

* 27*,, 

26 

i 32 *; 

51*., 

; 38 V. 

Cliicnifo (cents p. 32 lb.}; 

tkliverv Julv 

; 30»', 

31 Vi 

30’.* 

1 3rv 

32*; 

32 

28*,; 

i 26*; 

41*; 

36*/, 

September 

; 28 ‘i 

29 >, 

28 V, 

29 V, 

30 

3l»'ii 

30*; 

27*; 

25*.;' 

35*'. 

38 Vi 

December 

29 

i 30 

i 29 V; 

30 V 4 ; 

• 30*; 

28*; 27 

37*/. 39 Vi 

buenos Aires (paper pesos p. iw) kg.): 
delivery Tunc* 





4.98* 

4.98| 

* 4.98 

' „ 





’ July 

— 

5.05 5 . 05 ; -- i 

— 1 

— 

4.21' 6.03 

— 

— 

» August 

5.05 

— 

; — 

■ ... .■ 

— i 

1 ^ 

4,07; 5.97 


1 — 


Maize. 


Chicago (cents p, 56 lb,): 

delivery July 


61 *;. 

61 v; 

61*.; 

62*, 

i 

61 ‘U 

62*/, 

43 */. 

57b» 

1 

126* . 

85 V, 

» September 


57 V. 

58*; 

59*/. 

60 

60*.’ 

60 V, 

43’ , 

59 

107*; 

86*/, 

* l.)ecember 


54*; 

55 v; 

57 V, 

57*/. 

57 Vi' 

58*/. 

44 V, 

57*; 

78 v; 

80*/. 

Huenos Aires (paper pesos p. too kg.) 
delivery June 


... 



4.08 

! 

• 4.09 





.luly 



4.37 

4.25 

4.23 

4.20 

4.24 

6.13 

7.73 

1 

5.55 

•1 August 


4.43 

4.46 

4.40 

4.36 

4.28’ 

4.36 

5.85 

7.56* 

6.66 

5.57 

-/ Septemljcr 


4.52 

4,58 

4.50 

— 

— 

— 

5.88 

7.43 • 

6.69 

5.60 

V October 


4.59 






5.69 

7.38* 

6.71 


Linaeed. 

iUienos Aires (papa sfUesos p. 100 kg.): 
delivery June , 




j 

1: 15.11 

15.11 

1 

i 

* 15,11 

L _ 

i ; 

1 i 

! 

i 

■ ! 


* July 


... I 

15.25 

15.25; 

15.25' 15.25’ 

15.25' 

14.57 

14.70 

1 

15.34 

» August 


15.45 

15,45 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45’ 

14.30 

; 14.59 • 

16.12. 

15,48 

» September 


15.45 

15.45 

i 15.45 

— 

— 

j 

14.36 

14.57/ 

16.15 

13.66 

» OctolKtr 


15.45 



— 



14.06 

1 14.38 * 

I6.27; 


Duluth (cents p. 56 lb.): 

delivery July 


n. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

166 

171 

* 172% 

155 

i 177*/,- 

204»„| 

203*; 

• ^ptember 

_ 

ti. q. j 

1 

n.,. 

! 

a. q. 

j 

168 

171 

* 172*, 

153 

j 177*;' 

i 

204*/, 

i 

204 »; 


Indic^ites that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. «* not qmud. 






AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES (') 


■Ujjvl 

i:p: 



i 

Average 

Groups 

Description 

June 

May 

April 

Jan* 

March 

1940 

April* 

June 

X939 

April- 

June 

I93« 

Agricultural 

ycar{«) 



1940 

1940 

1940 

1938*39 X 937-38 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 


A II 


B I 

B II 


it Wheat (Berlin) ; 

itKyc (Berlin) 1 

itBarley, feeding (Berlin) ' 

jtOats (Berlin) ' 

;t Potatoes, red (Berlin) 

; Hops (Ntirnberg) i 

ifOxen, live weight (Berlin) I 

} Calves, live weight (Berlin) i 

trigs, 220-265 lb., live weight (Berlin) i 

' Milk, fresh (Berlin) per hectolitre 

if Butter, National Mark 

j Creamery butter 

tCheese, Etnmenlluil type (Kempten) : 

I Soft cheese, 20 % butterfat (Kempten) . . . . > 
tEggs, aver, size, marked “ G.I.B. *’ (Berlin) per 100 

jtBasic slag, 16 % (Aachen) (*) j 

it^iuperphospliate of lime, 18 % (““*). ...... J 

1 1 Potash salts. 40 % (‘) 

jtSiilphate of ammonia, 21% (“*♦) : 

i Wheat'bran (Hamburg) • 

jtUnseed cake (Hamburg) 

ifCoconut cake (Hamburg) , 

It Groundnut coke (Hamburg) 

ifCrnshed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . , . 


21.60 ! 

21.40 ! 

21.20 

20.80 1 

21.37 

20.70 

19.90 ! 

19.70 { 

19.50 

19.10 i 

19.67 

18.67 

18.00 i 

17.90 ' 

17.80 

17.57 i 

17.40 

17.07 

17.90 ! 

17.80 1 

17.70 

17.50 1 

18.00 

17.27 

6.45 i 

5.40 

5.20 

4.93 ' 

5.40 

5.35 

454.00 ' 

460.00 

460.00 

'')462.00 i* 

570.00 

419.35 

87.00 

87.00 1 

85.20 

’) 85.73 I 

86.33 

83.33 

95.40 

95.40 : 

95.40 

95.40 : 

95.40 

94.33 

105.00 i 

104.20 1 

104.00 

104.00 1 

100.40 

100.40 

19,01 i 

19.06 i 

19,06 

«) 17.56 ! 

16.62 

15.60 

303.00 ; 

303.00 I 

303.00 

283.00 ' 

274.00 

260.00 

299.00 

299.00 f 

299.00 

268.53 : 

260.00 

246.00 

186.75 : 

186.75 ! 

186.75 

170.79 

160.00 

160.00 

65J!5 

65.25 ; 

65.25 

60.19 

58.00 

58.00 

10.50 i 

10.50 1 

10.50 

11.03 

8.94 

j 10.25 

0.l92i 

! 

0.192' 

0.193 

0.193: 

0.209 

' 0.206 

0.208 

0.314= 

0.314! 

0.312 

0.309 

i 0.309, 

4,69 

4.96 i 

5.24 

5.24 

4.89 

! 4.89 1 

0.410 

0.480i 

0,480 

0.477; 

0.480 

; 0.480: 

12.25 

12.25 i 

12.25 

12.25 i 

12.25 

1 12.25 ; 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 1 

n, q. 

16.25 i 

16.25 

: 16.30 

n. q. I 

n. q. i 

n. q. 

14.65 , 

14.65 

, 14.70 

n. q. • 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

15.75 , 

15.75 

' 15.80 

n. q. 

j 

n. q. 

15.45 , 

15.45 

15.50 


20.56 i 20.52 
ld.8t i 18.69 
17.08 i 16.99 
17.51 i 16.87 
5.02 !* 4.91 
493.45 I 437.33 

86.35 I 84.15 
95.40 I 93,98 

101.67 I 101.88 

16.11 ! 15.35 

257.68 i 260.00 

271.69 i 246.00 
160.00 : 160.00 

58.00 ! 58.00 

10.35 I 10.08 

0.214- 0.212 

0.309 0.309 

* 5.05 ! 5.05 

0.457 0.457 

12.25 I 12.25 

16.25 1 16.25 

14.65 i 14.65 
15.75 I 15.75 
15,45 ; 15.45 

t 


BELGIUM (Prices in Belgian francs per quintal) 


A 1 

Wheat (Antwerpen) 




l*)159,00 ... : 

158.00 ! 

152.45 i 

129.70 146.25 

123.80 

136.55 


Rye (Antwerpen) 




,•) 136,00 ! ... , 

n.141.00 : 

*133.55 ! 

n.q. ; 122.75 

n. q. 

126.00 


Barley (Antwerpen) 




!»)174.00 ... in.I70.00 1 

*171.95 j 

n. q. 123.50 

n. q, 

126.10 


Oats (Antwerpen) 




!•) 136.00 ■ ... : 

n. 128.00 

121.50 1 

87.15 116.35 

90.60 

119.65 


t Potatoes (Tycuven) 




55.00 

50.00 ' 

45.40 

37.70 59.60 

35.15 

45.30 


tl'lax, fibre (Gent) 




; ... ■ ... ,3.313.00:3,279.15 

1,691.65 1,662.00 

.1.702 15 1 1.702.00 

A II 

Oxen, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) . 




! ... I ... 

598.00 ! 

538.35 1 

522.00 : 507.65 

510,00 

523.10 


Calves, live weight (Curegem-Audcrlccht) 





919.00 

771.65 1 

783.00 759.35 

825.00 

803.00 


Pigs, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) . 





740.00 

609.65 1 

664.00 734.65 

! 801.00 

677.00 


t Butter (Antwerpen) 




, ... ! ... ,2.349.00 ,2.443.00 

1,912.35 2.097.65 

'2.272.00 2.354.00 


tEggs (Antwcrjien) per loo 




... ' ... 

49.25 

65.90 

44.80 46.50 

57.85 

57.40 

B I 

•flijisic slag, 15-30% (Charleroi) (•'.... 




,.. ,n. 1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.90 1.65 

* 1.95 

1.52 


Superphosphate of lime, "14% (producer’s store) (®) 

, ... n. 3.40 

3.40 

3.35 

2.50 i 2.50 

2.50 

2.41 


Sylvittite-Kainite, minimum 14 % . . , . 




! ... :n. 29.25 

29.25 

: 29.25 

28.40 : 29,50 

28.65 

29.00 

j 

tNitrale of soda, 15*/^ % (*) 




n.116.25 n.n6.25 

116.25 

‘")11 1.60k 

114.90 1 115.25 

110.90 

lf3.75 


tSulphate of ammonia, 3o % (®) 




n. 106.00 In. 106.00 

106.00 

») 95.45 

i 94.65 i 100.00 

95.65 

98.50 

B II 

Maize, Plata (Antwerpen) 




.•)140.00 ‘'»I36.00 

140.50 

134.75 

80.60 i 108.70 

85.70 

103.55 


bin.seed cake imported 




... :• 150.00 

154.00 

164.00 

109.65 1 118.75 

114.60 

117.85 

1 

Coconut cake imported 




... 156.00 

157.00 

144.65 

96.85 ! 111.85 

100.35 

116.25 

i 

Groundnut cake imported 




, ... j* 160.00 

1 

162,50 

158.65 

97,85 i 106.00 

102.20 

♦111.00 


• Indicates that the product 'vtt.s not quoted during j>art of the period under review. — n. q. » quoted. — n. aotnioal 
t Indicates that the scries is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 

(‘^) Prices of plant (A 1 ) and animal (A II) products sold by the farmer, also of fertilizer (B X) and concentrated feeding 
staffs (B II) thought by the farmer. In cases where the market is not indicated, the price is the average for the whole country. 

— (®) July to June, — {*) Price per kg of .nctive fertilizer contained in 100 kg of a>mmerdal fertilizer. (*) l^ee at buyer’s . 
.station. — (») -Prior 1040; In sacs; .subsequently: in bulk. — (•) March: 450.00. — (’) March: 85.00, — (*) March: 18.90; February; >>6. 95; ' 
January: 1 6.S4. — (“•) Quotation of June 19. «— (^®) (Quotation of May 3. 
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SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A 1 

Wheat (Stockfaoltn) 

n. q. 

• 21.47 

21.1211 

20.51 

17.67 

21.40 

* 17.36 

I* 20.15 


Rye (Stockholm) 

B. q. 

• 21.47 

2122I 

20.63 

16.67 

18.67 

• 16.66 

}• 18,79 


Barley 

n. q. 

B. q. 

B. q. 

• 17.71 

13.39 

B.q. 

• 13.44 

• 17.97 


Oats (Stockholm) 

n. q. 

B. q. 

19.06 

17.16 

11.17 

14,23 

• 11.40 

• 14.68 

A II 

Cows, live weight (Stockholm) 


77.00 

72.00 

*) 71.67 

64.67 

58.35 

63.17 

59.10 


IMgs, live Weight fC.oicborg) 

..* 

109.00 

105.00! 

') 103.67 

98.33 

99.65 

102.58 

98.40 


Butter (Malmo; prices for the home market) . . 

300.00 

30000 

300.00. 

300.00 

275.00 

267.50 

271.08 

267,96 


Eggs (Stockholm) 

133 00 

130.00 

136.00 

154.17 

112.33 

I04.67| 

135.92 

137.20 

B 1 

Superphosphate, 20% 

9.80 

9.80 

9.80! 

9,80 

7.30 

7.55 

7.25 

7J7 


Potash salts, 40 % 

15.601 

15.60 

1560, 

15.60 

12.55 

13.10 

12.32 

12.72 


Nitrate of soda, 15 % %-x6 % 

18.90! 

18.90 

1890' 

18.90 

17.25 

17.65 

17.45 

17.39 


Nitrate cyanamide, X 5 H % 

17.051 

17.05 

17.05: 

17.05 

16.55 

16.95 

16.75 

16.61 

B II 

Maize, Plata 

18.50' 

18.50 

18.5^ 

18.42 

18.53 

16.96 

17.43 

16.92 


Wheat-bran 

• * « 

B. 17.50 

17.24 

16.48 

12.27 

14.37, 

1 12.98 

14.14 


Groundnut cake 

24.50 

24.50 

24.50; 

24.50| 

20.05 

18.84 

I 20.14 

19.52 


Cottonseed cake 

23.00, 

2300 

2.^00, 

23.00 

19.54 

17.97 

19.53 

18.98 


Soya meal 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

20.57 

1 

18.68 

20.35 

19,08 


(x) March: 7t«oo: February: 72.00. — (2) March: X04.00; February: 103.00. 



mtmim ofhce 'carlo Colombo 


ROME, JXTLY $0, I94O. 










MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refet to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, including Ostmark and Sudetenland, Bohemia 
and Moravia {Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: i excellent, 2 ^ good, 3 «*= average, 4 » poor, 

5 =* very poor; Finland: 6 — very good, 6 == above the average, 5 = average; France: 100 = excellent, 

70 good, 60 fairly good, 50 » average, 30 poor; Estonia, Latina, Lithuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 *= excellent, 4 good, 3 »» average, 2 «* poor, x »» very poor; Netherlands: 90 
excellent, 70 »» good, 60 « fairly good, 50 » below average; Portugal: 100 «= excellent, 80 ** good, 

60 average, 40 =« poor, 20 =» very poor; Switzerland: 100 excellent, 90 = very good, 75 = good, 

60 » fairly good, 50 = average, 40 =» rather poor, 30 »» poor, 10 « very poor; U. S. S. R.: 5 =» good, 

4 «* above the average, 3 «= average, 2 *= below average, 1 = poor; Canada: 100 « crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 » crop 
condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute w employed: „ 
100 a= crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


Note: The countries are listed throughout by continents {Europe, followed by the U. S. S. R. 
America, Asia, Africa and Oceania) in the French alphabetical order. In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere. 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report, 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


THE WHEAT CROP IN 1940 

At this period of the year, the Institute normally possessed all necessary 
information to give a reliable summary of the probable results of the wheat 
crop in the Northern hemisphere. This year, owing to the present circumstances, 
information concerning the outturn of the crops is lacking for numerous producing 
countries or it arrives to the Institute with great delay; which makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to give an exact and complete estimate of the total amount 
of the crop in the various continents and on the whole. 

Consequently we limit ourselves to summarize information coming from 
different sources, with the purpose of reaching general conclusions, when the 
elements of judgment seem to be sufficient. 

As regards Europe, lacking all base of statistical estimate for some of the 
main producing countries ,we are compelled to rely upon information of a general 
character wliich agree in marking out a notably deficient production of wheat 
in 1940. The decrease of sowings on account of the unfavourable autumn, the 
severe and protracted winter, the rainy spring and the wet, misty and stormy 
beginning of summer with often too cool temperatures, the deficient labor due 
to military mobilisation, form so many factors which contributed to keep both 
the unit-yield and the total volume of 1940 crop on a low level. 

X, - s#. ^ Ingl, 
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The most deficient results are forecast for the Danubian basin, where crops, 
in addition to the above mentioned causes of deterioration, suffered from serious 
floods towards the end of spring and excessive rainfall during the last phase of 
vegetation. Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania and Yugoslavia which in 1939 and 
1938 had obtained in general excellent wheat crops, fluctuating around 450 mil- 
lion bushels, will hardly attain an amount of 330 million in 1940, even without 
taking into account the recent modifications of frontiers. Such an amount 
would be strictly necessary to assure the normal internal requirements of these 
countries. It may be possible, however, that the expected abundant produc- 
tion of maize on notably increased acreage in those countries where maize has 
a large share in human consumption, wdll allow rather important quantities of 
wheat to be available for export. 

The countries of the Mediterranean basin (Italy, Spain, Greece and For- 
tugal) show- from one country to another, rather irregular crops, generally- some- 
what inferior to those of 1939, except in Spain, where the outturn is better than 
the very deficient one of 1939. without however attaining the average produc- 
tion of the years preceding the Civil War. In this group of countries as a wdiole, 
the crop may be estimated at about 440 million bushels, being practically e([ual 
to the average of 1934-1938, but remaining about 20 million bushels below that, 
of last year. 

As regards tlie countries of the central Htiropean zone from France to the 
Soviet frontier, it is not easy to make a definite statement about the probable 
issue of their crops, most of those countries having interrupted since the out- 
break of the war all information about the cultivated areas, crop condition and 
weather conditions. Some information published by the commercial press, the 
course of the .season and the situation directly or indirectly created by the 
hostilities, allow- to presume that their total production in 1940 will be definitely 
inferior to that of last y^ear, which w'as about average. 

The wheat production in tlie.se countries (France, (Termany, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Fiixemburg, Switzerland, the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia, vSlovakia and the territories of Poland within tlieir former frontiers) 
was about 650 million bushels in 1939 and 660 millions in the 1934-1938 
average. 

The hypothesis wliich seems to correspond most approximately to the 
•real state of facts is that of a production 15 per cent, inferior to the above 
indicated average, wdiich would mean an amount of about 560 million bushels. 
Tliese countries are the most important rye producers in the continent, because 
taken altogether they cultivate about of the whole area of rye crop in Europe, 
with a production of 700 million bushels in 1939, on European total of 920 mil- 
lions. This year rye crops resisted much better than wheat crops to adverse 
weather conditions and the production is not expected to be notably inferior 
to the average and may be even slightly better. 

As regards the countries of the northern zone (United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland and Baltic countries) available information 
for the Scandinavian and Baltic countries indicate that the excessively dry and 
rather cold summer was not favourable to the growth of crops which allow to 
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Cereal Production. 


COUNTRIES 
AND PRODUCTS 


Wheat 

Spain . . . 
Greece. . - 
HuuRaTv . 
Italy , . . 
Romania 
Slovaciuia . 


Canada . . . . 

United States . 

Mexico . . . . 

India 

Turkey . . . , 

Kffvpt 


Rye 

Spain 

Greece 

Hunsfary . . . 
Romania . . , 
Slovaquia . , . 

Canada , , . . 
Unite<! States . 


Turkey 


Barley 

Spain 

<»reecc 

Hunffiiry . . . 
Romania . . . 
Slovaquia . . . 

Canada . . . . 
Uulteil States . 

Turkey . , , . 

Egypt 


Oats 

<'ireece. . . . 
Hungary . . 
Romania . , 
Slovaquia . . 

Canada , . , 
United States 

Turkey . . . 




i 

Average 



Average 


1940 

*939 

J934 

X 940 

*939 

1934 




to 1938 



to 1938 


Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

u 

72.753 

! 

! 

63,447 

(I) 93,264 

• 121,252 

105.742 

(I) 155,437 

j 

20.503 

22,975 

16,616 

34,171 

38,291 

27.693 

: ( 2 ) 

46,813 

( 3 ) 67.862 

(4) 48,933 

(2) 78,020 

( 3 ) 113,102 

( 4 ) 81.554 


160.938 

175,929 

160,487 

268,225 

293.210 

267,474 

I (5) 

36.402 

98,169 

74,044 

( 5 ) 60.669 

163,611 

123,404 


7.527 

8,400 

— 

12,546 

13.999 

— 

!l/(tr)(6) 10.094 

13,363 

8.437 

(6) 16.823 

22.271 

14,061 

1; t(.s){6)255.349 

280,41 1 

149,630 

(6) 425.581 

467,352 

249.383 

i f M 

333,581 

338.059 

335,654 

555.%9 

563,431 

559,423 

i i(s) 

122,792 

1 14.924 

94,772 

204,654 

191.540 

157,954 


7,740 

8,863 

6.932 

12,900 

14,771 

11,553 

i (7) 

239.098 

220.013 

219.475 

(7) 398.496 

366.688 

365,792 

j 

102,074 

101,587 

75,101 

170,121 

169,309 

125,165 


29.885 

29,406 

26.102 

49,807 

49,009 

43,502 

* 

15.432 

9,045 

( 1 ) 10.981 

• 27,558 

16,152 

(I) 19.608 


1.275 

1,376 

1,248 

2,278 

2,457 

2,229 

: ( 2 ) 

16,771 

(3) 19.042 

(4) 15,361 

( 2 ) 29.948 

( 3 ) 34,004 

( 4 ) 27.430 

i (*5) 

3,803 

9,513 

8,625 

(5) 6.791 

15,987 

15,401 


4,991 

9.894 

— 

8,912 

8.740 

— 

f(u)(6) 5.864 

6,820 

3,065 

(6) 10.472 

12,178 

5,473 

IW(f') i.en 

1,752 

894 

(6) 2.884 

3.129 

1.597 

! 

20.973 

21,979 

23,115 

37,452 

39.249 

41.276 


M.464 

9.396 

j 

7,579 

20.472 

16,779 

13,534 

* 

44,093 

31,048 

(i) 48,808 

• 91.861 1 

i 

64.685 1 

(i) 101.684 


5,280 

4.877 i 

4,336 

11,001 

10.160 

9.034 

( 2 ) 

15,642 

(3) 17.407 1 

( 4 ) 13.402 

( 2 ) 32,588 

(3) 36,265 

( 4 ) 27,922 

( 5 ) 

14,674 

17,999 j 

22,736 

(5) 30.572 

37,498 

47.367 


6.028 

! 5,864 

*- 

12.559 

12,218 

— 

(6) 

49,899 

49,511 

38.880 

(5) 103,957 

103.147 1 

81,001 


139,110 

[ 132,623 

98.233 

289,812 

276.298 j 

204,652 


50.045 

[ 50,601 

43.218 

104.262 

105,420 

90.040 


5.315 

5,251 

4.951 

11,073 

10,939 ! 

10,316 


3,840 

3,343 

2.479 

12.001 

10,447 

7,748 

(a) 

9,647 

( 3 ) 8,067 

( 4 ) 5,944 

( 3 ) 30.148 

(3) 25.209 

( 4 ) 18.574 

( 5 ) 

10,032 

10,736 

13,140 

(5) 31,349 

33.548 

41,061 


4,192 

3.439 


13,100 

10.747 

— 

(0) 

130.1312 

130.698 

110,640 

(6) 406,663 

408,432 

345,752 


358.918 

299,909 

304,176 

1,121,619 

937,215 

950,551 


7.937 

6,512 

4,842 

24,802 

20,351 

15,132 


% 1940 


1939 

n 100 

Average 
» lOo 

114.7 

89.2 

78.0 

123.4 

91.5 

100.3 

89.6 



75.5 
91. 1 
98.7 
106.8 
87.3 

119.6 

170.7 
99.4 

129.6 

111.7 

108.7 

100.5 

108.9 

135.9 

101.6 

114.5 

170.6 

92.7 

140.5 

102.2 

102.0 


86.0 

92.2 

95.4 

191.3 

180.6 

90.7 

122.0 

151.3 

142.0 

108.3 

90.3 

121.8 

102.8 


100.8 

104.9 

128 3 
141.6 

98.9 

113.8 

I0I.2 

107.3 

114.9 

154.9 

121.9 


99,6 

119.7 

117.6 

118.0 

121.9 

163.9 

i 


(w) Winter crop. — (s) Spring crop. — i) Ttdal: Winter crop and vSpriug crop — ♦ Unofficial estimate, 

(x) Average 1934 to 1936. — (2) including the reannexed northern aone and the Subcarpathla. — (3) Including 
the reannexed? northern aone but excluding the Subcarpatbia. — (4) Territory as at the end of 1937. — ( 5 ) 
including Bessarabia and North Bucovina. — (6) Conjectural estimate based on crop condition on July t and 
longtime average yield. — (7) Second estimate. 
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forecast returns below the average. In the United Kingdom too it seems that 
the unit-yield will be rather poor owing to the unfavourable course of the season, 
but it is probable that the total amount of the harvest may attain that of last 
year, thanks to the increase of the cultivated areas. In Ireland prospects are 
good. As a wdiole these various countries harvested 150 million bushels last 
year and 136 millions in the preceding five years average. Their production 
in 1940 should not be inferior to 130 million bushels. 

In conclusion, according to these various CvStimates of a conjectural char- 
acter, the production of wheat in 1940 should reach an approximately esti- 
mated amount of about 1,460 million bushels, with a decrease of 240 millions, 
that is 14 per cert, of the 1939 production and of 125 millions, that is 8 per 
cent, of the preceding five-years average, in all European countries combined, 
except the U. S. S. R. (wdthin the frontiers of 1939, that is without taking into 
consideration the territorial changes which occurred recently following the incor- 
poration of certain regions into the U. S. S. R., as these clianges cannot be taken 
into account without weakening the base of the statistical compari.sons). The 
poorest crops recorded in Europe during the last ten years were those of 1931 
(1,430 million bushels), of 1936 (1,480 millions) and of 1932 (1,490 millions). 
Nevertheless before 1931 all crops were always definitely below 1,470 million 
bushels. The Department of Agriculture of the United v^tates lias published 
in July a forecast of the 1940 European wheat production, which is also neces- 
saril}" based on conjectural data for most countries of the continent. It indi- 
cates an amount of 1,360 million bushels, showing a difference of about loo mil- 
lion bushels less than our own estimate. The ver\" nature of these calculations 
justifies the divergency in the results. 

In the Soviet Union the weather was not very favourable to cereals crops 
during spring and summer; nevertheless the results of the harvest are judged 
favourable by the competent authorities and in several regions of large pro- 
duction unit-yields appear high. In the important south-eastern regions, where 
during the last years, crops had often been seriously jeopardized by drought, 
yields were good this year. 

In North America crop prOvSpects have been .slightly modified in July. 
In the United States the estimate of the winter wheat crop showed a consi- 
derable increase: that of spring wheat remained practically the same; on the 
whole it was increased from 729 million bushels in July to 761 millions in August. 
Thus the crop is superior by little to the production obtained last year (755 mil- 
lion bushels) and surpasses by about 6 per cent, the previous five years average. 
Relying upon a domestic consumption of about 675 million bushels, the new 
crop represents an exportable surplus of about 86 million bushels; the old wheat 
stocks existing in the country at the beginning of the current season are esti- 
mated at 280 million bushels, against 254 millions on x July 1939 and an average 
of 160 millions during the last five seasons. In Canada July rains were irregular 
and generally insufficient, causing a deterioration of the crops. Wheat pro- 
duction, which was forecasted a month ago at 375 million bushels has undergo 
a decrease, the imj^ortance of which is not available, the official report on crop 
condition at August i having not yet reached the Institute. 
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Fox the Asiatic countries, the results of the Indian crops have been known 
since long; they figure among the best of the last years, but the definite estimate, 
which is generally a rectification of little importance, has not yet reached the 
Institute. Turkey, the cereal crop forecast of which has just been published, 
announces this year abundant productions — that of wheat is even judged a little 
superior to that of 1939 which had been the highest recorded up to the present. 
According to information of commercial source the crops of Syria and Palestine 
are equally very satisfactory. On the other hand in most countries of the Far- 
East the wheat crop is expected to be little abundant, China and Japan having 
had results below the average, owing to the protracted drought of last spring 
which injured the yields in important regions ot production. As to North Africa 
no estimate on countries of the French section is available, but some informa- 
tion of a general character let presume that the crop is satisfactory. The yield 
of Egypt, according to the first estimate, appears to be abundant, exceeding 
the plentiful production of last year. Egypt will thus have at her disposal 
large amounts of wheat which are superior to her domestic needs. 

Wheat prospects of this year in the northern hemisphere may be summar- 
ized by saying that they appear deficient in Europe and in the P'ar-East, whereas 
on the whole in other regions they are notably similar to the good harvest of 

1939- 

With respect to countries of the southern hemisphere, where the last sow^- 
ings are being ended, an increase in acreage is anticipated in Argentina, wdiere 
in general the w^et season was not favourable to the sowings and to the first 
growth. A slight reduction of grain-growing areas is foreseen in Australia wdiere 
on the contrary persistent drought conditions hindered labours and threatens 
the germination of seed. Nearly all the States of the Dominion are longing 
for abundant rains. 

G. C. 

CURRENT INFORMATION PROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WH^AT, RYE, 
BARLEY AND OATS. 

Bulgaria: Rainy and cold weather in the spring and early summer not only hindered 
the normal growth of winter cereals, but also caused floods and consequently destruc- 
tion of sowings on a large scale, especially in northern regions. Such unfavourable 
atmospherical conditions also caused a stop in the growth of spring cereals. Yet less 
rainy and wanner \veather in the fsecond half of June brought about a considerable 
improvement of the crop condition. But abundant hail falls during thi.s period 
caused new ravages to cereals. 

Nevertheless fine, warm and almost dry weather wdiich followed in July created 
very favourable conditions for the rij^ening of cereals and housing operations. At the 
l^eginning of August these operations of winter cereals were finished in the south of 
the co^ntr3^ whereas in the North the}’^ were in full swing. According to the first un- 
official results, the wheat crop is expected to be below the previous five years' average, 
whereas rye, barley and oats crops are estimated slightly above the same average. 

Denmark: The weather of the last weeks of July was characterized by a falling 
down of temperature and rains. 
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Cereals crop, especially tliat of spring cereals, had begun in bad conditions because 
of wind and rains. 

Production of straw is not abundant. 

The cereals condition exprCvSvSed in the system of the Institute was the following 


,\ugust I. July I, Augur^t I, 

1940 U)40 1939 


Wheat 67 69 92 

Rye 86 84 90 

Barley 86 87 85 

Oats 84 82 87 

Meslin 82 8i 85 


Greece: Frequent rains and ooolish weather in June and July were unfavourable 
to the growth and ripening of cereals. Con.sequently previsions of abundant wheat 
and rye crops or at least crop'^ superior to those of last year have not been realized, in 
.spite of the considerable increase of their areas. Spring cereals as barley and oats 
gave much more satisfactory returns. 

Hungary: In the first week of July, weather was cool in comparison with the sai.stm. 
Sunny and warm days were considerably below the average. The quantities of atmo- 
spheric precipitations were above the average on two thirds of the country’s surface. 
In most places rains varied from the average to the double of average. During 14 days 
it rained almost every da}^ in the one or the other part of the country. Rainfall was 
general during two days of the period in consideration. Atmospheric precipitations 
had no character of .stonny rains. Hail was only sporadic. 

At the end of July crops of wheat, rye, autumn and spring barley had everywhere 
come to an end, except in .some places. Oats crop began already. Works of cereals 
housing and threshing are going on rapidly. According to reports concerning tlie 
results of threshings the averages foreseen for the production of wheat d^icreased in 
some Counties. In several places there is a corajdaint about the fact that sheaves 
are so damp that the grains are beginning to germinate. In .some other places ears 
are .somehow j^re.ssed especially among wheat overthrown by the wind. In addition, 
because of too frequent rains, the colour of the grains is not sati.sfactory. Housing 
aiwi mowing are advancing. 

At the end of July thrcvshings were going on in many region.s. In several regiou.s 
re.sults of threshing appear to be below' the previsions. 

The specific weight of wheat is variable from 78-80 kgs. An average wheat 
crt)p is expected. 

The rye crop has been harvested almost everywhere. Housing and thresliing 
arc at an end. ( »rain.s are sufficiently full and big. Stubbles have an average length. 
At present a rye crop below average is expected. 

Autumn barley crop is finished. Grains are sufficiently full, but decoloured be- 
cause of an abundance of atmospheric precipitations. 

At present a poor return in autumn barley is expected. 

Results of the threshing of spring barley appear to be below the previsions con- 
ceniing the quality. Owing to the too frequent rains considerably surpassing the 
greatest quantities recorded until now, the grains, though sufficiently heavy, espe- 
cially the beer-barley, are decoloured. 

A (Top of spring barley from gocxl to average is expected at prOvSent. 
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Prospects of oats yield have improved a^^ain since last mouth. Grains are well 
grown up and full, straw is sufficiently abundant and high. At present the pro- 
duction of oats is estimated from good to average. 

Areas sown to cereals. 


CotTNTRIES 

1940 

1939 

Average 
1934 
to 1938 

% 1940 

1940 

1939 

Average 

1934 

♦0 1938 

% 1940 

1939 

« 100 

Average 

100 

*939 

100 

Average 
= roo 

j ooo acres | 

000 acres | 





WHEAT 






RYE 



Greece 


2,636 

2.356 

2,0721 

111.9 

127.2* 


165 

156 

1701 

105.4 

96.9 

Hungary . . . . 


M 4.313 

( 2 ) 4.626 

( 3 ) 3,926* 

— 

— 

( 1 ) 

1,624 

(2) 1,718 

( 3 ) 1.558| 

— 

— 

Ifithuania .... 

■ w) 

346 

364 

381 

94.9 

90.7 


1.248 

1.222 

1.246 

102.2 

iOO .1 

fiuxeinlKiurg , . 

. *e) 

! 35 

38 

4% 

91,1 

76.2 


16 

18 

18 

89.8 

89.2 

Romania . . . . 


( 4 ) 4.564 

10,079 

8,5^ 


— 

(4) 

426 

1,107 

1,037 


— 

Canada 

{to) 

'( 5 ) 711 

( 6 ) 735 

( 6 ) 59(J 

96.7 

120.5 

(5) 

738 

( 6 ) 891 

( 6 ) 565 

82.8 

130.7 

• 1 s) 

(7)27.535 

26,021 

24.45!| 

105.8 

112.6 

(7) 

209 

211 

168 

99.1 

124.2 

United States . . 

1 to) 

• i s) 

34,922 

17,758 

37.802 

15,894 

40.49S 

IS.OStf 

92.4 

111.7 

86.2 

117.9 

} 

3,086 

3,811 

3.363 

81.0 

91.8 

India (8) . . , . 


33,666 

34.941 

34.585 

96.4 

97.3 


- 

- 


- 

- 

Hgypt 


1,563 

1.501 

1.4521 

104.1 

107.6 


- 


- 

- 

- 





BARLEY 






OATS 



Greece 


547 

532 

1 5111 

102.8 

107,1 


443 

373 

' 339j 

1 18.7 

130.6 

Hungary .... 


(i) 1.300 

( 2 ) 1,321 

( 3 ) 1,I3| 

— 

1 — 

b) 

793 

( 2 ) 633 

( 3 ) 54^ 

— 

— 

Romania . . . . 


(4) im 

2.708 

3.85^ 


1 ~ 

(4) 

1,406 

1 1.455 

1.9l0j 

— 

— 

Canada 


(7) 4,484! 

4,347 

4.144 

103.1 

i 108.2 

(7)12,880 

1 12,790 

13.435; 

100.7 

95.9 

United States . . 


13,290 

12,546 

9.555 

105.9 

139.1j 

34,585 

i 33.574 

H715 

103.0 

, 99.6 

Kgypt 


278 

273 

280 

101.9 

; 99 .^ 


— 

— 

' — 

- 



tp) Winter crops. — s) Spring crops. — ( 1 ) Including the reaunexed northern zone and the Sub Carpathia. 
— (2) Including the reannexed northern zone but excluding the Sub-Carpathia. — (3) Territory as at the end 
<5f 1937' — ( 4 ) Not including Hes-sarabia and the Northern Bucovina. — ( 5 ) Area indicated for harvest. — 
(6) Area harvested. — ( 7 ) Farmers’ Intentions to plant. — (8) Fourth estimate. 


Portugal: Weather conditions accompanying the wheat crop during the present 
season were unfavourable, h'ormation of grains especially, hindered by such conditions, 
was ratlier reduced throughout the country. 

Condition of rye crop in J uiie let foresee a production below average. 

The area sown with wheat in 1939, according to the most recent official estimates, 
amount to 1,248,000 acres, against 1,134,000 acres in 1938 and an average of 1,304,000 
acres in the preceding five years; reports i lo.i and 95.7. Production obtained in 1939 
is estimated at 11,378,000 centals {18,962,000 bushels), surpassing 20 per cent, that 
of 1938 (9,481,000 centals, 15,802,000 bushels) and 11.3 per cent, the average crop 
of the preceding five years (10,221,000 centals, 17,035,000 bushels). 

Romania: During the first week of August it rained in almost all the country, 
coiivsiderably lowering the temperature. During the following week, from 7 to 14 
August, weather was rather fine; in the Tiimt Olt (a large administrative region in tlie 
neighbourhood of the river Olt) and in the valley of the Danube a lack of atmospheric 
precipitations was felt. 

Operations of yield and threshing were hindered partly by the rainfall, but mainly 
l>y lack of agricultural mechanicians, draft animals and carriages. 
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According to tlie results of threshing, the quality of wheat vshows to be very im- 
satisfactory in Mimtenia and Oltenia, where the specific weight is about 70 kilogram- 
me/s per hectolitre. The quality is poor also in Dobroudja and Bamat, whereas it is 
much more satisfactory in Moldavia (77 kg./hl.) and in Transylvania (78 kg. /hi.). 

In the following table of cereals we are publishing the first vStatistical data relating 
to the present territory of Romania, excluding Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina. 
Corresponding official data for 1939 and the 1934-38 period being not yet available, 
in order to better characterize the results of this year’s liar vest, we have approximately 
estimated the area and the production of cereals for 1939. The following table includes 
the first official estimate of Romania for 1940 and the figures calculated for 1939. 


Area Prrxluctioii 


thousand acres thousand ectitals thousaiir! bushels 

1940 1939 *‘>39 1940 *939 

Wheat 4»3b4 7ib3b 3^,402 80,879 60,669 134,796 

Rye 426 585 3.803 3.(M4 6,791 10,079 

Barley 1.604 1,679 14.674 13,036 30.37-J -^7.158 

Oats 1,406 1,330 10.032 10.025 31.349 31.3-7 


United Kingdom: At the beginning of July the wheat cro]) was expected to be 
about as large as last year, the larger acreage offisetting the damage from the most severe 
winter in years. 

Slovakia: Results of cereal crop are satisfactory for rye, barley and particularly 
for oats, but less satisfactory for wheat (see the table of cereals). The poor return 
of wheat is due to the frequent rains of the last period and the irregular and hindered 
ripening. Consequently tlie harvest in southern Slovakia could be started only towards 
mid-July and even only towards the end of July in other regions. 

Sweden: The condition of cereal crop on 15 July 1940 in comparison with that 
of the corresponding period of 1939 was the following: 



15 Jwiy 

*5 July 


1940 

*939 

Winter wheat 

62 

T 1 > 

Spring wheat 

81 

94 

Winter rye 

88 

102 

Spring rye 

80 

92 

Barley 

92 

98 

Oats 

94 

100 

Meslin 

85 

96 


Switzerland: Rainy and stormy weather during the month of July brought on 
showers in several cereal fields. But this happened rather late so that the crop will 
not suffer too much. Rust caused damages as well, but it did not rage everywhere 
and it appeared relatively late. On the whole, cereals condition in autumn has still 
a little improved. Already available are the first results of the treshing of rye and 
barley, which, where crops were about normal, show to be above the average As 
for winter wheat arid the other cereals, with the exception of the too thinsown fields, 
they allow to hope for satisfactory crops. Spring wheat and particularly oats have 
a very good aspect. 
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The following is a table of crop conditions prepared, according to the system in 
use in the country, on a basis of an abundant crop ^ loo: 



August X, 

July 

August I, 


1940 

1940 

1939 

Autumn wheat 

70 

68 

78 

Spring wheat 

79 

77 

75 

Autumn rye 

74 

72 

78 

Spring rye ... 

75 

79 

77 

Autumn barlev 

72 

70 

79 

Spring barley 

79 

80 

74 

Oats 

«5 

81 

80 

Meslin 

....... 75 

76 

79 

Spelt 

7 ^> 

74 

77 


Vu^oslajjia: The protrac*te<i and rather cold winter, the very rainy spring as well 
as tlie beginning of vSinntner rather damp and not very hot have created unfavourable 
circumstances to the cereals and especially the wheat vegetation in almost the whole 
country. 

The re<i notion of surfaces sown to cereals due to the spring floods, the qualit}' 
of wheat getting worse because of the exec'essive dampness and the reduced number of 
sttnny days during the ripening period, promised a rather bad crop for the present 
year, with regard to the quantity as well as to the quality. 

Also the atmOsSpheric conditions of July were favourable neither to wheat ripening 
nor to the operations of cereals housing. 

The first freshing results confirm these pessimistic provSpects relative to wheat pro- 
duction, wliich is expected to be inferior from 25 to 30 per cent, to that of last year, whereas 
crops of rye, oats and especiidly barley are expected to be a little more satisfactory. 

The maximum prices of wheal, which were fixed by tlie 24 Jiuie decree to 230 
dinars per quintal, have been later raised to 270 dinars, whereas on the free market 
prices have gone through a great rise (up to 400 dinars per qumtal), ow'iiig to the 
great demand and the delay of the arriv^al of the last wheat crop on the markets. 

U. S. S. R,: Atmospheric conditions in spring and summer were not in general 
very favourable to the growth of cereals. In spite of that, the crop of this year is 
expected to be good. In many regions of the Ukraine, North Caucasus, Siberia and Ka- 
sakstaii unit-yield of cereals reached from i ,338 to j , 784 pounds per acres. Also the South- 
West regions, generally siuffering from drought, this year have given good unit-yields. 

On August 10, that is more than a month after their beginning, harvesting opera- 
tions are finished in some southern regions. In the Kolkods of North Caucasus, Crimea 
and the southern part of tlie Ukraine they had almost come to an end, whereas in 
the South-West regions, Silieria and the centre of the Union, crop operations were in 
full swing. 

On August 10, cereals harvest was carried on throughout the Union on 109,341,000 
acres, representing 51.0 per cent, of the total figures established by the Plan, against 
125,947,000 acres (60.0 per cent.) of last year at the same period. Threshing was 
finished, for the obtained crops, on 55,323,000 acres, that is 51.0 per cent, of the area 
on which the harvest had been carried on at the same period'; last year the corres- 
ponding fi^gures were 79,080,000 acres and 63.0 per cent. 

These figures show that harvest and threshing operations are late this year as 
compared with last year's. The delay was caused mainly by the later ripening of ce- 
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reals during the current year. At any rate the rhythm of housing operations of 
cereals was remarkably quickened during the last days. 

Rainfall in early August in many North-West and even North-East regions of 
the Union was very favourable to sowing operations of winter cereals, which already 
started in some places of the regions of Siberia, and East and North-West territory of 
the Union (European section). This year the Kolkods of the etitire Union are compelled 
to vSow more than 84.017,000 acres with winter rye and winter wheat. According 
to recent dispositions selected seed or improved seed of local varieties must be used 
this year for winter cereals sowings. 

Argentina: Rain}’ wreath er in the last two months hindered tillage and sowing 
operations of cereals. The last official report of August 2 shows that the condition of 
wheat crop in the North of the cereals region w-as inferior to normal and somewhere 
there was to complain about a spread of rust. 

Canada: At the middle of July, crop prospects in the Prairie Provinces w’ere 
moderately improved with coler weather and fairly general showers and rains. Al- 
though crop conditions were poor in northern Manitoba, in central and southwestern 
Saskatchewan and parts of vSouthern Alberta, no large area w^as yet affected by total 
crop failure. Elsewhere over the Prairies, crop conditions were generally g(xxl, but 
timely and w’ell divStributed precipitation w’as required to maintain the same ]'>rospects. 
Ill southern Manitoba wheat was filling well. In Saskatchewan, about ninety per 
cent, of the wheat was headed. Although from sixty to eighty per cent, of the crop 
in southern Alberta had headed, in other sections of the province much grain w’as late. 
Harvesting of winter rye was expected to commence in southw'evsterii Manitoba about 
July 20. 

Chile: In the following table are given the first estimates of cereals area and pro- 
duction in ig3g-40, compared with the final figures for im 38-3<) and the average of 
1933-34 to 1937-38. For the rye, which is a recent crop, average refers at years 
T935-3b to 1937‘3^- 


Average % lojv 40 

1939-40 i 93»-39 1933-34 193^^39 Average 

to 1937-38 ™ IC )0 as 100 

Area. 

{thousand acres/ 

Wheat 2,047 2,044 1,990 1 00. 1 102.9 

32 35 (28) 91-8 {iJ3'8) 

Barley 132 203 193 65.1 68.4 

Oats 209 337 249 78.8 10O.7 

Production, 

Wheat (000 centals) 19,194 21,307 18,738 90.1 102.4 

(000 busliels) 31,989 35,510 31,229 

Rye (000 centals) 128 202 (175) 63.4 (72.8) 

(000 bushels) 228 360 (313) 

Barley (000 centals) 1,684 2,402 2,627 70. « 64.1 

(000 bushels) 3,507 5,004 5,473 

Oats (000 centals) j,86o 3,367 2,213 55-3 84*3 

(000 bushels) 5,813 10,520 6,915 
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United States: During the week ended July 24 threshing and harvesting of the 
wheat crop was proceeding in good conditions. During the following week showers 
were re]>orted in the northern parts of the Great Plains and in the Lake region, but 
weather was mostly hot and dry elsewhere. Winter wheat harvest w' as almost finished 
and spring wheat harvest was progressing generally imder favourable weather condi- 
tion. During the week ended August 7, beneficial .show'ers improved late crops in some 
sections bnt in others rains w^as urgently needed. Threshing of winter wheat crop 
was nearly finished and harvesting of spring wdieat was well advanced in the southern 
half of the wiieat belt. Oats harvesting was being rushed. The week ended August 
14 w^as featured by tropical storms all along the .south Atlantic coast and the w^esteni 
coast of the Gulf, resulting in excessive rainfall. Plentiful rain also relieved several 
drought areas, but w^as still urgently needed in many .sections, especially in the Ohio val- 
ley, the northern half of the Great Plains and Oklahoma. Late spring wheat harvest 
advaiK'ed under favourable weather. During the week ended August 21, moderate 
to heavy rainfall in many Central sections benefited late crops, but it w'as excessive 
in \ irgiiiia and the Carolinas, causing considerable damage and destruction. Threshing 
of small grains was delayed in .some sections, but good progress wras made in other. 

Mexico: According to the information of the press the production of cereals 
in I <.>.40 did not reach the level w'hicli could he exix'cted owmig to the increase of the 
cultivated area. The pcxjr returns of this year are due to ravages caused to the crop 
by rust. 

Turkey: According to the most recent estimates, the figuris of crops of mesliii 
and s|)elt in 1940, as compared respectively with those of 11^39 and the average of 
the j)receding five years are the follow'ing. 


Mesliu 


PR0I>X7CTS 




Average j 

1 


Average 

% *940 

1940 

1939 

*934-^93^^1, 

*040 

*930 

*034 -*938 

1939 

Average 

' ! 

ThousaiKl centaUi j; 

Thousand bushels 

1 100 

- 100 

4,057 1 

3,256 1 

2,076 i' 
1.955 ! ; 

1' 

6.994 i 

5.614 

3,580 

124.6 

195,4 

2.425 1 

2.736 1 

6.063 i 

1 

6.840 

4.886 

88.6 

124.1 


Australia: About the middle of July, dry w’eather was still persistent over a wade 
area and gerniinatioti had been very |K>or. Although real drought conditions were not 
yet prevailing, the lack of sufficient precipitation had done considerable damage to 
seeded crops. The month of May especially was a dry mouth with only 50 per cent, 
of normal rain. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Bulgaria: Wet weather in June w^as v^ry favourable to the growth of maize, 
the crop condition of which at tJie end of June was very good. The warmer mid 
more d y J uly favoured the ripening of maize grains, but towtirds the end of J uly 
the crop began to need moisture. The return of rainy and cool weather towards the 
end af July and at tlie beginning of AugUvSt saved the situation, l)rmging a consi- 
derable improvement to the maize crop. This year an increase of the afea wsown 
with maize is expected, owing to the fact that a part of the dostniyed areas of 
winter cereals was .sown again with maize. 
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Greece Frequent rainfall during th^ montlis of June and July was generally 
favourable to tlie vegetation of maize. 

Hungary: Maize is growing in good conditions. Earing is very good in most 
part of the regions. Only in comitries with wet soil growth is not sufficient and the 
crop will be poor. 

According to the first official estimate, maize production of Hungary (the present 
territory including the Northern reembodied section and Sub-Carpathia) is of 68,218,000 
centals {121.818,000 bushels). In igjq, on the territory including the northern reem- 
bodied section, but excluding Sub-Carpathia^i the production was of 51,468,000 centals 
91,907,000 bushels) and, during the five years period 1934-1938, on the Hungarian 
territory at the end of 1937, it attained 50,840,000 centals (90,787,000 bushels). 

Italy: Previsions of an exceptionally favourable maize crop during the current 
season are confirmed, thanks to the course of tlie season which was very propitiou.s 
to the crop even during the month of July. 

This crop needs a dry, warm and .sunny weather. 

Portugal: Maize condition in Jime could be considered as ratlier gcx>d throughout 
the country. However, crops needed sunny and wanner weather until yield time. 

According to official estimates, maize production in 1939 is estimated at 8,041,000 
centals (14,359,000 bushels), against 6,531,000 centals (11,662,000 bushels) obtained in 
1938 and an average of 6,794,000 centals (12,333,000 bushels) during the previous 
five years; reports: 1 23.1 and 118.3. The good production of 1939 was obtained on an 
area of 977,000 acres; this data almost coincides with that of 1938 (971,000 acres), 
but it is 5.7 per cent, inferior to the average area in the previous five years 
(1,036,000 acres). 

Romania: Maize weeded in good time has much improved after the abundant 
rainfall at the beginning of August. After the cession of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bucovina, the area of Romania sown with maize decreased about 22 ])er cent, and the 
production about 19 per cent. According to the first official estimate, the area sown 
with maize tliis year is of 9,904,000 acres, against the figure approximately calculated 
of 9,589.000 acres in 1939. The corresponding figures for the production are 79,528,000 
centals {142,015,000 bushels) this year and 113,685,000 centals (203,010,000 bushels) 
in 1939. 

Yugoslavia: In spite of last spring frequent rains, which have hindered and 
delayed the sowing operations of maize until the beginning of Jime, the condition of 
this plant was fairly good about the middle of June and the crop was expected to 
give good results. 

The persisting damp weather also during the second lialf of June and the whole 
month of July was still favourable to the maize; its production expected to be 
rather abmidant, so much the more as the area sown witli maize in the present year 
ex<?feeds that of last year, because the cereals area, damaged by the spring floods,, 
could be employed. 

Argentina: Maize crop area during the season 1939-40, according to the Ministry 
of Agriculture in Argentina, reaches 14,340,000 acres, against 8,654,000 acres in 1938-39 
and an average of 10,997,000 acres during the five preceding years; reports 165.7 
130 4. The sown area in 1939-40 was of 17,792,000 acres; thus the diflerence between 
the two areas is of 3,452,000 acres, of which 1,483,000 acres were destroyed by the 
unfavourable weather conditions and the remaining 1,969,000 acres were destined 
to pasture-land for livestock. The abnormally high proportion of pastitred maize 
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Reids during the current season is the result of low prices of product whicli in several 
zones having a production interior to the average, did not compensate for the pro- 
duction cost. 

Nevertheless, as we published in the official rej^^rt of June, maize crop in 
1939-40^ estimated at 234,573,000 centals (418,881,000 bushels), exceeds all productions 
obtained in the country untd now, with the exception of the record -crop of 1934-35, 
and coincides with the exceptionally abundant crop of 1930-31. 

The last official report of August 2, however, shows that the excessive rains in 
J uly had an unfavourable influence on the drying and shelling of maize. 

United States: During the week ended July 24 some deterioration occurred in the 
Western half of the maize belt, especially Kansas, due to hot, and dry weather, but 
elstnvhere crop conditions were generally very favourable. During the following w’eek 
weather was mostly hot and dry and the maize crop was deteriorating in the drier areas. 
Drought was also predominant during the w^eek ended August 7, and rain was urgently 
needed in general. During the wet^k ended August 14, maize suffered from drought 
in the Eastern half of the belt, but conditions were somewhat relieved in the Wcsteni 
half, following plentiful rain. During the week ended August 21, drought damaged 
in the I 'pland much of the maize crop beyond recovery, but conditions improved in the 
heavy districts by rains. 

The production of maize in i<)40 is estimated at 1,259,018,000 centals (2,248,246,000 
bushels) against 1,466.717,000 (2,619,137,000) in 1939 and an average of 1,174,369,000 

(2.097.088.000) in 1934 193^: ]iercentages, 85.8 and 107.2. 

Turkey: The production of maize in 1(140 is estimated at 16,094,000 centals. 

(28.739.000) against an average of 12.309.000 (21,980,000) in 1(134 1931^) percentage 

130,7. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

United States: During the first week of August rice crop was making gootl progress. 

The production of rice in 1940 is estimated at 24,782,000 centals (55.071,000611- 
sheJvS) agaimst 23,538,000 (52,306.000) in 1939 and an average of 21,078.000 (46.839,000) 
in 1934 percentages, J05.3 and 117.6. 

Turkey: The pnxiuction of rough rice in 1940 is estimated at 1,556,000 centals 

(3.457.000) against 1,856,000 (4,124,000) in 1939 and an average of 2,082,000 (4,626,000) 
in 1934 to 1938; percentages, 83.8 and 74.7. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Denmark: The crop condition of potatoes expressed in the system of the Instil 
tute, was 91 on August i, 1940, against 89 on July i, 1940 and 97 on August i. 1939* 

Hungary: Crop of early potatoes is finished. They give many w^ell grown 
and sound tubercles, In heavy soils the crop suffered from pensistent moisture and in 
some places an increase of the number of rotten tubercles is to be feared. Late varie- 
ties have a satisfactory appearance and are still in flower. Stems are strong, tubercles 
are numerous, foliage is abundant. Also this crop needs warmer and more sunny days 
in order to grow in satisfactory conditions. If the weather keeps on to be favourable, 
the potato crop will be a good one throughout the comitr>\ 

The production of potatoes in 1940 is estimated at 76,088,000 centals (126,811,000 
busliels) against 50,553,000 (84,253,000) in 1939 and an average of 47,014,000 (78,356,000) 
in 1934 to 1938. 
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PorHigal: Potatoes production obtained in 1930 is estimated at 13,361,000 centals 
(22,268,000 bushels) against 13.068,000 centals (21,779,000 bushels) in the year 1938 
and an average of 12,353,000 centals (20,587,000 bushels) during the previous five years; 
reports 102.2 and 108.2. The area cultivated in 1939, estimated at about 74,000 acres, 
is 4 per cent, inferior to that 1938 and 8 per cent, inferior to the previous five years 
average. 

Romania: The first official estimate of the area cultivated witli potatoes in the 
proper soil, relating to the present territory of Romania (excluding Bessarabia and 
Northern Bucovina) is at 384,000 acres against the figures approximately calculated of 
357,000 acres for 1939. 

The corresponding figures of the production of potatoes are 30,844.000 centals 
(51,405,000 bushels) this year agaimst 29,344,000 centals {48.905,000 bushels) in i939- 

Sweden: On 15 July 1940 potato crop condition was cpioted 100 against 105 at 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Switzerland: Potatoes suffered at times from excessive moisture. ICarly varieties 
were affected by phytophtora, as to result in a certain deficit of yield. Late potatoes, 
especially the vigorous varieties, such as the Ackersegcn and the \"oran and, in part, 
the Erdgold and the Industrie, promise good ynelds, particularly wh«re they were sutfi- 
ciently treated. 

On the whole, in spite of damages caused by the disease', a crop from good to 
very good may be expected. 

Crop condition of potatoes at the beginning of August, according to the .s^^stt'nl 
of the country, is quoted 80, against 85 on 1 July 1940 and 62 on j August i<)39. 

Argentina: Crop of potatoes of the late variety has given results variable from 
average to good in the provinces of Santa Fe, Mendo/.a, San Juan and Cordoba, The 
product’s quality is fairly poor. 

United States: The production of potatoes in 1940 is estimated at 224,588,000 
centals (374,314,000 bushels) again.st 218,410.000 (364,016,000) in 1939 and an average 
of 227,263,000 (378,772,000) in 1934 1938; percentages, J02.8 and 98.8. 

Turkey: The production of potatoes in 1940 is estimated at 7.937,000 centals 
(13,228,000 bUvShelvS) against 3,727,000 (6,212.000) on average from u)34 to 1(138; 
percentage 2 r 2 . (^ . 


THE SUGAR SEASON IN EUROPE 

Until now' it is possible to confirm our forecast of last month about the probable 
production of sugar-beet in Europe during the current year, that is if weather condi- 
tions keep nonnal until harvevst-time, one may hope for a production of sugar-beet 
perhaps superior to last year’s, setting aside ravages caused by war. In trutli, tin* 
condition of the sugar-beet crop did not deteriorate during the month of July imd 
until mid-August. In most European regions tlie weather was variable, ratlier rainv 
and the temperature w^as often below normal. In the most northern countries of 
Europe sugar-beet crops suffered more from weather conditions, they have an irregular 
appearance and insects multiplied, causing some damage to the crops. In the comi- 
tries of central and southern ICurope variable and wet weather was not unfavourable 
to sugar-beet whidi developed normally and foliage bas a fresh colour, although 
the ('rop was rather late on account of rains and cool weather. In many a region 
roots are too small for this period of the year, but the amomit of sugar contain^ is 
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high. On the other hand there were places where crops suffered from ravages due to 
drought, but in general throughout Europe vegetation of sugar-beet rather profited 
by the weather conditions of the season and prospects of the sugar-beet crop are satis- 
factory. 

In our official report of July we mentioned the inevitable ravages to crops brought 
about by war, and we concluded that for this reason crop returns in the countries 
where war operations took place will be deficient independently from meteorological 
conditions. 

To the purpose M. F. O Licht wrote to the Institute that according to the most 
recent information areas cultivated wdth sugar-beet were only very sehh)m ravaged 
or abandonwl, that in the N ;:;therlands jvnd Belgium almost no damage was verified 
on sugar-beet fields and that damages caused to factories are only negligible, let aside 
one factory in Belgium. If also in France ravages were not t<x> heavy, all the more 
a good result of sugar-beet ('rop in general may be hoped for. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the official report of July \^e published that after the war between the U.S. 
vS. K. and I'inland a fa(‘tory of .sugar was tnmsferred to the V. S. S. K . and that two 
others wen* k -pt by Finland, 'i'o rectify this statement we inform that l)efore the war 
Idnland Inid only two factorie.s, one of which remained in the hands of the Finns and 
the other one was taken over by the I’. S. S. K. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

i)niniarl<: Results of the weekly analyse.soi sugarbeets. 


COtTxNTRIIvS 
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i Average weight 
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% 
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i 
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i 
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12.1; 

13.7 
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I'he crop condition expressed in the vsystem of the Institute was 07 on August i , 
0)40, against 94 on July i, 1940 and 103 on August i, 1939. 

Hungary: During the month of July the condition of sugar-beet has geJierally 
improved ‘and the vegetation is flowering everywhere in the country; their condition is 
excellent in some places. Roots are sound, big enough: foliage is abimdant. In too 
wet soil rotting of roots appears only .sporadically in one or two Counties, (reneral 
appearance of roots is promising. A good sugar-beet crop is expected. 

The production of sugar-beet in 1940 is estimated at 37,999,000 centals (1.899,000 
short tons) against 25,585,000 (1,279,000) in 1939 and an average of 21.154,000 {1,058,000) 
1934 to 1938, 

Jtaly: By a minifsterial decree of 24 July 1940 it was established for the next season 
a production of sugar amounting to 9,900,000 centals (5,000,000 short tons), which 
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Acreage of Sugar-beet. 



1 

1940 * 

*939 

Average 

1934 to X938 

1 % *940 

COUNTRIES 

*939 * *00 

Average 


acres 1 

— too 


Germany 

(*) 

2.000.000 


1.402331 


1.110,570 



Belgium 


133,500 


134.168 


117364 

99 

114 

Bohemia 'Moravia , . . . . 
Slovakia 

(!) 

351.000 

47.000 

(I) 

280.890 

36.300 

} 

362.766 

12s 

no 

Bulgaria 


40.000 


28.786 


17.713 

137 

223 

Denmark 


109.000 


94.600 


100.282 

115 

108 

Spain 


136.000 

(*) 

120.000 


212.299 

no 

64 

Finland 


8.150 

14,460 


8.664 

56 

94 

France. . * 


670.000 


621.015 


585.856 

107 

114 

B angary 

(*) 

180,000 


129.700 


114.600 

— 

— 

Ireland 

65.000 


41,660 


55.429 

156 

117 

Italy 


408.000 


368.313 


256.870 

111 

159 

Latvia 


62.000 


33.660 


34.101 

184 

181 

Lithuania 


30.900 


21.890 


17.569 

141 

176 

Netherlands 


119.800 


112.934 


104.41 1 

106 

115 

Poland 


— 


406.500 


320.886 

— 


Romania 

(3) 

110,370 


131.872 


89.120 


— 

United Kingdom 

350.000 


344.400 


354.970 

too 

97 

Soreden 


136.000 


125.413 


I2/.8I7 

108 

106 

Switzerland 


8.400 


8,900 


4.964 

94 

169 

Yugoslavia 


150.000 


114.000 


58.691 

130 

253 

Total Europe («)«.. 


5J15J20 


4Slim 


4,054,942 

111 

125 

U.S S.R 


2.940.000 

1 

2.928.000 


2.958,142 

100 

99 

Total Europe (b) , . . 


8,055J20 


7,499J92 


7,015,084 

107 

114 

Canada 




58.600 


47.514 



United States 


*91*3,000 


937.000 


798.800 

97 

114 

Total North America . . . 


... 


995.600 


846,314 



Japan 


46.500 


48.446 


42,481 i 

96 

109 

Manchukuo 




54.000 

(4) 

38.885 


. , . 

Turkey , 


*91.000 


86,678 

63,2)3 

105 

145 

Total Asia . . . 




189424 


144,579 



Totals •••{;} 




5»756316 


5,045,835 






8.684316 


8,003,977 

... 

••• 


• Approximate data, — (a) Not including U. S. S. R. — (d) Including U. S.8, R. — (x) I«icht*8 estimate.—. 
(2) Including the rcincorporated zone and the Subcarpathia. — (3) Not including Bessarabia and northern 
Bucovina. — (4) Average of two years. 


representvS a slight decrease in comparison with the production of the season I939'40, 
but a considerable increase with respect to the average production of the five preceding 
seasons. 

Romania: The first official estimate of the area sown with sugar-beet, relating to 
the present territory of Romania (excluding Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina) is at 
110,000 acres against the figures approximately calculated of 93,000 acres in 1939. 

The production of sugar beet in 1940 is evStimated at 15,755,000 centals 
(787,706 short tons) against 18,849,000 (942,400) in 1939 and an average of 12,92 r, 000 
(646,000) in 1934 to 1938. The production of tliis year refers to the actual territory of 
the country, not including Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina. 

Yugoslavia: Frequent rains in spring and the beginning of summer were generally 
favourable to the vegetation of sugar-beet. 
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• Rains fallen also during the month of July hindered crop ripening and accuniula* 
tion of sugar. 

However, crop conditions at the beginning of August were very good and an abun- 
dant production is expected. 

Slovakia: The production of sugar-beet is estimated at 11,500,000 centals (575,000 
short tons) which correspond around 1,630,000 centals (81,600 short tons) of sugar. 


Production of Cane-Sugar. 
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of 
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1933-34 
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i 
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1 
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America. 

I 
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j 

j 

1 





Antigua 

304 

493 

514!: 15.200 

24,640 

25,688 

62 

59 

Argeatina ...... 

11,442 

10,244 

8,147 ! 

572,000 

512,190 

407.341 

112 

140 

Barbados 

2,228 

3,502 

2.517 

111.391 

175.114 

125,850 

64 

86 

Brazil 

26,235 

24.251 

23.161 ! 

1.310.000 

1.200.000 

1.158.050 

108 

113 

Cuba 

62.567 

61.730 

57,752 

3.128.000 

3,100.000 

2,887.585 

101 

108 

Ecuador 

507 

483 

413 

25,000 

24,100 

20.637 

103 

123 

United States ) 

10,582 

11,660 

7.196 

530.000 

583,000 

359.800 

91 

147 

Briti.sh Guiana . . . 

4.299 

4.239 

3,978 

215,000 

211.954 

198.899 

101 

108 

Surinam 

245 

270 

378 

12,240 

13.499 

18,895 

91 

65 

Jamaica 

2,227 

2,642 

2,086 

; m.ooo 

132,100 

104.287 

84 

107 

Martinique 

1,323 

1.433 

1,104 

70.000 

72,000 

55,206 

92 

120 

Mexico 

6,834 

7,772 

6.037 

i 340.000 

388.602 

301,854 

88 

113 

Peru 

8,686 

8,157 

8,702 434,000 

18,515 1 1. 000.000 

410.000 

435,102 

106 

100 

Puerto Rico 

22046 

17,042 

852.000 

925,750 

129 

119 

Dominican Republic . 

9.921 

9,502 

9.030 

500,000 

475,000 

451,494 

104 

no 

St. Kitts 

626 

836 

659 

; 31,300 

41,816 

32.944 

75 

95 

St. Lucia ...... 

220 

180 

168 

11000 

9,016 

8.424 

122 

130 

Trinidad 

2.866 

2,877 

2,983 

140.000 

143,870 

149,129 

100 

96 

Venezuela 

551 

540 

489 

28,000 

27.000 

24,472 

102 

113 

Total America . . . 

1 173,709 

167,853 

153,829 

I 8,584,131 

8,395,901 
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j 

Taiwan 

i 26.630 

33.671 

19,895 

1,331.500 

1,683,500 

994,719 

79 i 

134 

India ........ 

64,155 

53,213 

59,190 

i 3.210,000 

2.760.600 

2.959,455 

116 : 

108 

Japan 

i 3.386 

3,596 

2.359 

1 169,300 

179.800 

117,951 

94 1 

144 

Java 

i; 34,172 

34.392 

19,839 

* 1.710.000 

1.720.000 

991,927 

99 ! 

172 

Philippines 

)! 24,912 

22,708 

23,455 

i 1,230,000 

1,140,000 

1.172,739 

no 

106 

Total Asia 

!' 153,255 

I49J180 

124,738 

7.670,300 

7,483,900 

6,236,791 

1 
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123 

AFRfCA. 









%ypt 

1 3,524 

3.573 

3,179 

176.200 

178,634 

! 158,951 

99 

111 

Mauritius 

i 5.059 

7.084 

5,886 

i 252.930 

354.180 

i 294,310 

71 

86 

Reunion 

1,622 

1,890 

1.745 

i 81.100 

94,505 

87,267 

86 

93 

Union of South Africa 

f 11,623 

11,616 

9,426 

581.100 

580,800 

471,230 

too 

123 

Total Africa .... 

! 21,828 

24,163 

20,236 

^ 1,091J30 

1,208,119 

14)11,808 

90 

108 

Oceania. 







'i 


Australia 

20,724 ' 

18,437 

15.933 

i f.040.000 

921,900 

796.647 

1 112 

130 

Hawaii 

19,268 

19,401 

18.96! 

1 963,000 

970.000 

948,051 

99 

102 

Fiji Islands 

i 2,657 

2,654 

2,912 

152,800 

132,700 

145,602 

1 100 

91 

Total Ocaania . * , 

j 42,649 

40,492 

37,806 

! 2.«5,«» 

t 1 

24124,600 

1,890J00 

105 

113 

Totals . . - 

39b441 

mjm 

336,609 

1 19,482,061 

19,112,520 

16330,309 

102 

1 

116 


(i) Approximate data. 
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Sweden: On 15 July 1940 the condition of sugar-beet crop was quoted 93 against 
103 at the corresponding period of last year, 

U, S, 5 . R.: The warm and wet weather of summer was in general very favourable 
to the vegetation of sugar-beet. The crop condition of sugar-beet towards the end of 
July was very good and the production of this year is consequently expected to be 
sufficiently abundant. 

Argenti 7 ia: Production of cane-sugar of the present season varies from average to 
good in the province of Tucuman and from good to excellent in the other producing 
centres of the country. Induf?trial yields of the cane are high. 

United States: The production of sugar-beet in 1940 is estimated at 211,060,000 
centals (10,553,000 short tons) against 215,460,000 (10,773,000) in 1939 and an average 
of 179,416,000 (8,970,000) in 1934 percentages, 98.0 and 117.6. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

Bulgaria: Frequent rains during June injured the condition of vines, which 
were attacked by cryptogamic diseases. The slight improvement brought by wanner 
and more dry weather in July was jeopardized again by the return of rains towards the 
end of July and the beginning of August, when crop condition of vines was considered 
unsatisfactory 

Greece: Condition of vines during July in general showed no great variations, 
keeping sufficiently satisfactory. However, cooler and more rainy weather during the 
last ten days of J uly and at the beginning of August intensified the spreading of attacks 
of cryptogamic diseases, wliich were already noticed in some places with a deteriora- 
tion of the vine crop condition. 

Hungary: Variable, abnormally wet weather, and temperature first warm and then 
cold during the last weeks were unfavourable to vines, the conditions of which dete- 
riorated. Such conditions helped the peronospora of grapes, and the disease became 
of great importance; tlie heavy ravages vary 70-80 per cent, in heach place. In 
several places presence of mildew is complained. The serious damages let foresee little 
satisfactory rcvsults of vintage. Unfavourable weather conditions make it difficult to 
fiight peronospora and mildew energetically. 

First of all in several vine-growing regions wine-growers find themselves short of 
material means and, considering the previsions, talk about probably deficient crops 
and stop works of treatment; somewhere they have even stopped season works in tlie 
vineyards which, naturally, are invaded by weed. 

Italy: Production of wine in 1940, according to the " Comitato Corporativo Viti- 
vinicolo ", is expected to amount to about 747,917,000 Imperial gallons (898,181,000 
American gallons), that is a production about 87,990,000 Imperial gallons (105,668,000 
American gallons) inferior to the five-years average ending 1938. Production of grapes 
during the present season is estimated at scarcely 114,600,000 centals. Scarce produc- 
tion of grapes and wine of this year is due to imfavourable weather conditionSi, 
especially to the frost whidi caused serious damages in several regions of the coimtry. 

However, the " Comitato Corporativo Vitivinicolo " fixed that 5 per cent, of the 
next production of wine must be destined to distillation for the fabrication of alcohob 
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Portugal: Vin^ have much suflfered from attacks of mildew and oidium. Pros- 
pects of grape crop during the current year are absolutely deficient. 

Romania: A very poor production of wine was expected towards the middle of 
AugUvSt. 

Switzerland: Prospects of wine crop are various. Vines are very promising in 
saint-gallois Rlieintal and grisonne Herrschaft. In the other regions of Eastern Swit- 
zerland it is possible to rely on a yield from poor to average. In Western Switzerland 
also crop is expected to be inferior to the average. Crop condition on August i was 
quoted 59, according to the system of the country, against 65 on 1 July 1940 and 67 
on I August 1939- 

Yugoslavia: Atmospheric precipitations, too frequent and abundant in spring and 
at the beginning of summer, had an unfavourable influence on the vegetation of vines, 
which in almost all wine-growing regions were affected by mildew and other crypto- 
gamic diseases. 

Grapes and wine production is expected to be very poor and much inferior to 
last year's. 

Argentina: The vintage results have confirmed prospects of an average production 
of wine in the region of Cuyo and a good one in Rio Negro. Dry grapes elaboration 
has been particularly iin]X)rtant this year in the province of Catamarca. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Greece: During May and Jime olive growers took preventive measures to fight a 
spread of dacus 

Atmospherical conditions of J uly were not, in general, very favourable to the 
growth of olives. 

Portugal: Olive conditions in J luie were very variable from a region to another 
and on the whole it is possible to foresee a production of olives inferior to last year's. 

Argentina: Olive crop in the provinces of Cuyo, Catamarca and La Rioja gave 
results variable from aAcrage to good. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

Bohemia and Moravia {Protectorate): Weather conditions of last spring were 
favourable to flax sowing operations. Towards the end of July early flax (sown in 
April) had a fine appearance and was almost ripe to be harvested. Late flax (sown in 
winter) found itself, at the some period, at the flowering phase. In general the 
stem of flax is well grown up and sufliciently high and in some places it suffered from 
showers. On the whole a good fibre crop and a less satisfactory production of seed, 
are expected, owing to the ravages caused by the showers. 

Hungary: The growing of cultivated flax, especially for seed, is still going on. 
Return is below average. 

Romania: The area sown with flax increased notably this year, hi accordance 
with the economic programme of the Government. The first official estimate of the 
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area sown with flax (excluding Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina) is 34,000 acres 
against the figures approximately calculated of 26,000 acres in 1939- correspond- 
ing figures for the production of flax fibre are 122,000 centals this year against 118,000 
centals in 1939. 

This year the quality of the fibre is exceptionally good, owing to weather 
conditions (abundant rainfall and cool weather) very favourable to such a pro- 
duction. 


Area and Crop Condilion 0/ Flax. 


Countries 


AREA SOWN 

I Average I %i 940 
i()40 I 1039 ! 1034 

'”*1 DM i Avet. 

... , 


Hungary . . 


Lithuania (4) 
Romania 


On) i(i) 
:{ 5 ) 


U. S. S. R. (6) . 


Canatla . . , 
United States 

India . . . . 

Rgypt . , . . 


12 (- 2 ) 

20 {2) 

235 

341 

I 0 '( 3 ) 

20 ,( 3 ) 

2ili 

30 ; 

8 

21 

193 

60 

4.440 

4.415 

5,126 

350 ; 

3,168 

3 () 7 i 

2 . 034 | 

292 

1,217 

3.713 

3.8691 

3,542 

loi 

10 ; 

6 


I 


IIM: 121.6 

100.6j 86.6 1 

1 14.0: 119.7 

155 . 8 ; 260 . 2 ! 

96.01 104.8 

102.61 162.4 


Cuov CONlilTlON f) 


1 -VIII- 1 94.0 


(a) I (b) (c) 


1-VII-1940 

7 ^)~r 6 TT(c) 


93 


92 


j -VIII- 1 93 9 


(«) : (&) ; {<-) 


no - - 


- - ,85 


f I^'or the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereal tables and notes on page 485. 
(a) Above the average. — (6) Average. — (c) Below the average. — (/) Grown principally for fibre. — (w) Grown 
principally for seed. 

(i) Including the territory- in the. north reunited with Hungary and Stib-Carpathia, — (2) Including the ter- 
ritory in the north reunited with Hungary but excluding Sub-Carpathia. — (3) Territory ua at the end of 
19 , 37 * — (4) Flax and hemp. — (5) Not including Besfiarabia and Northern Bucovina. — {<>) “Dolgunctz*' variety 
grown for linseed and fibre. 


Yugoslavia: The hojie of a good flax crop this year was not realised at all. Fre- 
quent rains in spring and at the beginning of summer were first very favourable to vege- 
tation, but persistence of damp and cool weather in July caused stem diseases. 

At any rate, the remarkable exteUvSion of area sown with flax this year and tlic 
more freciuent sunny days in J uly and at the beginning of August as well as measures 
taken to fight th(^ diseases, allow to foresee that flax production will not be much 
inferior to last ^^ear’s, in spite of all damages suflered. 

11 . S, 5 . R.: The wet and vrarm weather in vSununer was favourable to the vege- 
tation of flax, At the beginning of August operations of flax crop started in many 
regions of the Union, whilst in the Ukraine they’^ were in full swing. 

Argentina: The laljour and sowings of flax were hindered by the rainy weather 
of the last two months. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Bulgaria: Growth and ripening of cotton during the month of July advanced in 
good condition. 

Greece: Weather conditions in spring were not very favourable to the sowing 
of cotton, which in several places had to be resown. A reduction of area in com- 
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parison with last year's is expected. A production also inferior to that of last 
year is expected, owing to the fact that weather conditions in July were not, in 
general, very favourable to the vegetation of cotton. 

Romania: Inuring the first week of August cotton started flowering. This year 
the area sown with cotton has strongly increased in comparison with that of the 
preceding years, reacliing 66,400 acres. agauivSt 17,400 acres in 1939 and 4,800 acres for 
the average 1934-1938. Cotton crop being unnoticeable in Bessarabia, the preceding 
figures may be compared with each other. 

Production is estimated as follows: Cotton (ginned) t 18,500 centals (24,800 bales 
of 478 lb. net weight) this year, against- 29,200 centals (6.100 bales) in 1939 and 
an average of 7,900 centaLs (1,700 hales). 

U. S, S. R.: Very warm and dry weather during the months of June and July in 
the cotton districts )f Asia was very favourable to the growth and ripening of 
cotton, which at the beginning of August was in good condition. 

Towards mid-Augiist in some places of Turkmenia cotton crop started, in the 
region of Azerbeidjmi at the same j>eriofl cotton found itself in the phase of form- 
ing and ripening of the bolls mid in some places tlie opening of tlie bolls started 
already. 

Rainy weather predoiuinatirig during the cotton harve.?! has slightly 
aflected the quality of the lint. 

United States: During tlie week ended July 24, cotton crop progress became more 
favoural)le with wanner weather. During the following week progress w’as fairly satis- 
factory, and it continued so up to August except in the South-eastern States of 
the cotton belt and the Mississippi Valley. During the week ended August 21 excessive 
rains was d<‘triuicntal in the Ivastern cotton belt, causing considerable damage and 
destruction in Virginia and the Carolinas. 


Summary oj the 'Cotton Reports issued by the Gavernmeni of the United States, 
during the cotton season (August J-July 31), 



Provisional 
csUinates 
for <latcs 
tn<licated 
1940-41 

Final estimates 

Percent. 

1940-41 

X039-40 Aver, 
r- 100 » 100 

Report referring to July i: 

1939-40 


.Average 
1934*35 
to 1038-39 

Area in cultivation (acres) . , . , 

• . 25.077.000 

24,083,000 


29,132,000 

101.6 

86.1 

Report referring to August i: 







Area left for liarvest (acres) .... 

. . (t) 24,61 (},000 

(2) 23,805,000 

(^) 

28,400,000 

103.4 

86.7 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) 

. . 72 

74 

( 3 ) 

71 


— 

Production (4) 

. . 11,429,000 

11,816,000 


12,254,000 

96.7 

89.9 

Yield of lint per acre, in Ib 

• . 222.3 

237.9 

( 3 ) 

198. r 

93.4 

112,3 

Cotton ginned to Augusts (5) . . , . . 

. . 31.966 

137.713 


107 , 32 - 

23,3 

29.8 

Cotton ginned to August j 6 (5) . . . . 

. . 109,42c 

309,677 


34 1.902 

54-7 

49.6 


(1) in cultivation on July i leas the ten-year (1930-39) average abandonment, from iialurul causes, 
1-9 per cent. — (a) Area actually harvested. — {3) Ten-year (1929-38) average. — (4) In bales of 47S Ib. net 
weight and excitwive of Unters. (s) Ih running bates, counting round bales as hall bales and exclusive of Unters. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Hungary: Stems of hemp especially cultivated for seed were sufficiently high at 
the end of July. Hemp was fairly thick and still in flower. In several regions, on 
the other hand, stems had not a sufficient growtli and fields were invaded by weed; all 
that will change, eventually, the forecast on this crop, which needs dry and sunny 
weather. 

Hemp for fibre is growing vigorously. Fields are well furnished, stems sufficiently 
high. Sunny days are lacking. Crop of hemp for fibre was carried on normally, except 
in some regions where it is still going on. This crop will give returns below average. 

The production of hemp seed in 1940 is estimated at 34,000 centals against 26,000 
centals in 1939 and an average of 19,000 centals in 1934 to 193^^- 

The production of fibre hemp in 1940 is estimated at 246,000 centals viz a data 
which coincides exactly with the year 1939 and an average of 186,000 centals in 1934 
to 193 ^* 

Romania: The first official estimate of the area sown with hemp in the present 
territory of Romania (excluding Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina) is at 103,000 
acres against tlie figures approximately calculated of 113,000 acres in 1939- The cor- 
responding figures of the production of hemp fibre are 412,000 centals tliis year against 
691,000 centals in 1939. 

Yugoslavia: Very rainy spring and the very damp beginning of summer were fa- 
vourable to the growth of hemp in the principal producing zones where in many places 
the stem reached an exceptional height. 

Prevision of a good unit-yield as well as an increase of area .sown allow to hope 
for an abundant production of first quality. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO, 


Bulgaria: Rainy and cool weather in June was favourable to the growth of to- 
bacco, whereas warmer and more dry J uly was very favourable to tlie ripening and crop 
of the leaves. But return c f wet and cold weather at the end of J uly and at the be- 
ghming of August hindered the advancing crop and the drying operations of leaves. 
According to an unofficial source, production of tobacco this year is exjiected to be 
sufficiently abundant and perhaps it could reach the estimate of 1936 record-cxop. 

Greece: Tlie Ministry of Agriculture decided tliis year to compel tobacco growers 
to harvest tobacco grains available for the extraction of oil. The area sown with tobacco, 
according to unofficial information, was reduced this year about 20 per cent in com- 
parison to last yearns. Atmospherical conditions of Jmie and July were not very 
favourable to the growth of the crop and a production inferior to last year’s is also 
expected, but the quality will be good. 

Tobacco crop was at its best towards mid-August and it is expected that the sale 
of the new tobacco crop could be .started at the beginning of September. 

Hungary: Tobacco plantations are fine. Foliage is abimdant, sotmd and with 
a fresh colour. Flowering has begun. Lower leaves are being harvested. 
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Yugoslavia: Rainy weather of spring and tlie beginning of summer was very fa- 
vourable to the growth of tobacco in Herzegovina, where production is exj>ected to be 
very abundant. 

The quality of the product, which was slightly injured by excessive moisture, 
has later improved thanks to sunny weather in July. 

IJ. S, 5 . R.: In some Kolkhoz of C^rgia tobacco crop started towards mid-August. 

Argentina: Tobacco crop and drying were carried on in generally satisfactory con- 
ditions. The results obtained were good in all centres of production, except in the 
province of Cdrdoba.* 

United States: The production of tobacco in 1940 is estimated at 1,262,087,000 lbs 
against 1,848,654,000 lbs in 1039 and an average of 1,294,694,000 in 1934 to 1938; per- 
centages, 68.3 and 97.5. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 

Bohemia and Moravia (Protector aie)\ Towards the end of July hops condition was 
fairly good, especially that of the early crop, wliich was just forming the cones. The 
late crop, which at the same period was in the flowering phase, showed an appearance 
less satisfactory, because of mildew attacks. 

The rather rainy and cold weather at the beginning of August was not, in general, 
very favourable to the crop. At any rate growers are taking measures energetically 
to fight spread of mildew. 

Hungary: Hops cones were ripening at the end of July. Crop has begun. 

Yugoslavia: Crop condition of hops show's various aspects. In Slovenia in the 
valley of Saviiija crop condition is ver>' good, whereas in the other parts of Slovenia 
hops suffered much from stormy weatlier. In tlie regions of Vojevodine and Srem, 
condition is still uncertain and crop will depend on weather conditions of Augusti 
By a recent decision, proimil gated by the governor of Croatia, the regulation of hops 
production and trade was extended also to the territory of Croatia. 

United States: The production of hops in 1940 is estimated at 39,460,000 lbs. against 
39.380,000 lbs. in 1939 and an average of 40,029,000 lbs. in 1934 ^93^; percentages, 

100.2 and 98.6. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS; 


Cacao. 


Brazil: The production of cacao of the State of Bahia, which furnishes more 
than 90 per cent, of the total crop of the country, was of 2,513.000 centals during 
the season ending on 30 April 1940, against 2,976,000 centals in the preceding season. 

On i May 1940, at the beginning of the new season, the cacao stock existing m 
tlie State of Bahia was scarcely of 12,000 centals, the production of the season having 
been regulatly exported. 
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CiOffee. 

Brazil: The exportable production of coffee of the seavson 1940-41, as estimated 
by the " Departamento Nacional do Cafe'' for the i)eriod ending 31st March 1941, 
reaches 27,580,000 centals. For disposal of the commercial season of 1940-41 the 
stocks carried over from the 1939-40 season amounting to 344,000 centals have 
been added to tliis quantity. 

Consequently, the total amoimt of the exportable supplies in 1940-41 reaches 
27,924,000 centals against 29,843,000 centals of the previous season. In the fol- 
lowing table we are publishing the partial amounts of the season 1940-41 according 
to producing coimtries, compared with tlie corresponding amounts of the three pre- 
vious seasons. 


to 

i-Vl-1940 

31-IU-1941 

I-V1-I939 

to 31-III-IQ40 

I-VI-I93S 

to 3i-HI-t93<) 

I -Vil- 1937 

to 3I'I11-I938 



(thf)usan(i centals*) 


Sao Paulo 

18,51.) 

20,000 

19.524 

23.188 

Minas Geraes 

4.<>30 

4.112 

5,216 

5 . 7(>3 

Kspirito Santo 

1,084 

f.254 

7.448 

f .753 

Rio de j aneiro 

99 -J 

708 

1.^38 

1 ,290 

Parana 

926 

1 ,J4o 

7^4 

959 

Bahia 

33 J 

397 

397 

331 

Pernambuco 

106 

■^<’5 

265 

265 

Goias 

92 


13^ 

132 

Total . , . 

27,580 

28, (>17 

2»,934 

33 > 68 f 

Stocks remaining for disposal from 
preceding vseasons 

344 

926 

^.381 

-- 

Total exportable production . . . 

27^924 

20,843 

31. 315 

33.681 


The government of Brazil adopted a series of measures witli the object of 
establishing a statistic balance between the production of coffee and its possibi- 
lities of absorption by the World Market. Outstanding among these measures is that 
which for the commercial season 1940-41 fixes a quota of sacrifice corresponding to 
2 5 per cent, of the exportable crop coming from the states of Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes, , 
Rio de J aneiro, Kspirito Santo and ParanA. This quantity of coffee is to be bought 
by the '' Departamento Nacional do Caf6 ", at the price of 2 milreis a sack of 60 ki- 
logrammes, The states of Rio de J aneiro, l$spirito Santo and Paran 4 are always entitled 
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bo transform tlieir quota of sacrifice in free quota available for trade, by paying 50 mil- 
reis a sack to the “ Departamento Nacional do Caf^ which will utilize the profit by 
buying equal quantities of coffee in the state of Sao Paulo. 

For the exportable crop of the latter state a supplementary equilibrium quota 
of 30 per cent, has been fixed. The “ Departamento Nacional do Caf^ may buy this 
at the price of 65 milreis a sack of 60 kilogrammes. The (Tovernment of Brazil has 
authorized the Bank of Brazil to lay out money for the crop 1940-41. 

The quantity of available coflFee on June 30, 1940 in all ports of Brjizil was that 
of 3,389,000 centals of which 2,443,000 centals w'ere lying in the port of Santos, 511,000 
centals in the port of Rio de Janeiro, 247,000 centals in the port of Paraiiagud and the 
remaining 188,000 centals in the other ports. The* stocks of coffee eliminated by 
Brazil since 1931 until 30 June 1940 amount to 91,283.000 centals of which 3,164,000 
centals have been destroyed during the commercial season from r July 1939 to 30 Jime 
T940. 

Costa Rica: The flowering of coffee-])! an tat ions has been average in the prin- 
cipal producing centres of the country. 

(hiatemala: TJie report of June shows that the conditions of coffee-plantations 
were generally good in the whole country. 

Dominican Republic: The last official report shows that the actual condition of 
coffee-trees promises a good coiYee crop for the sea.son 1940-41. 

Angola: Weather conditions of last months were generally favourable to the 
iliffereut vegetative [iliases of eoffet* jilantations. The colTee cro]) of the present sea.son 
is ex])ected to be good. 


Colza and Sesame. 

Romania: The first official e.stiniate of the area sown with colza relating to the 
present territory of Romania (exchiding Bessarabia and Nortliern Bucovina) is at 

76.000 acres against tlie figures approximately calculated of 107,000 acres in J939. The 
corresponding figures for the production are 682,000 centals (1,363,000 bushels) against 

612.000 centals (1,225,000 bushels) in T939. 

Yugoslavia: Protracted winter and sometimes very hard, frosts followed by fre- 
quent spring rains injured colza crop greatly; it is expected to be. very poor this 
year. Weather conditions in July brought a remarkable improvement of the crop 
condition. 

T'urkey: The production of sesame in 1940 is estimated at 926,000 centals (46,300 
short tons) against 599,000 (29,900) an average of 1934 to 1938; percentage 154.7. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Denmark: Rains had somehow improved tlie previsions; except some regions of 
Jutland a production of straw less abmidant than last year's is expected. 

Pasture condition lias a little improved. 
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The crop condition of the principal fodder crops, expressed in the system of the 
Institute, was the following: 

August I, July J, August i, 
i()40 1940 1939 

l^ield-liay (Artificial meadows) 68 69 — 

Meadow-hay (Permanent meadows) 72 76 — 


Turnips 92 92 100 

Pasture 72 58 91 

Mangels , ’ 93 90 98 


Greece: The rather rainy and cool weather in June and July was favourable to 
the growth of fodder crops. 

Hungary: For the second time clover has been cut and, in several places, for the 
third time. Crop of the first and second cutting is good as to quantity, but only 
below average or poor as to quality. 

Housing of the second cutting of alfalfa came to an end. Result is satisfactory* 
The work of tlie third cutting is advancing. A good cJ*op is expected. 

A very satisfactory production of trdmois is already housed in places w^here the 
weather was not wet. 

Fodder maize and niohar show a fine vegetation. Tlu^ tnitting of early grains 
is advancing. 

Rainy weather was greatly favourable to the growth of meadows second crop. 

Pastures are \dgorous. Growth of grass is very satisfactory. In some places tliere 
is a complaint about invasion of weed. Pastures wliich are situated in plaines are still 
covered with water. 

The aspect of mangels was fine at the end of fjuly. Roots were well grown. 
Green foliage is so abundant that it covers the field entirely. Crop is expected to be 
very gex^d. 

Romania: Towards mid* August the condition of beet for fodder was very good. In 
the mountainou.s regions hay*harvest advanced. Pastures had generally a good ap- 
pearance. 

Sweden: On 15 July 1940 the condition of the principal fodder cultures, as com- 
pared witli that of the corresponding j^eriod of last year, was the following. 

15 July 15 July 

1040 1939 


Artificial meadows 82 95 

Permanent meadows 77 93 

Fodder roots and tubercles 93 100 


Switzerland: Persisting rains during July camsed a considerable delay in hay- 
making in mountainous regions. Permanent meadows deserved an estimate less favour- 
able than the preceding montli's. On the other hand artificial meadows resisted bad 
weather well. On the Alps growth of pasture suffered remarkably from the tetum 





Boars for breediug. 

17 

17 

18 

17 , 

17 

17 

18 

18 

IS 1 

17 

18 

18 

Sows in farrow for 
first time . . . 

« 

71 

89 

89 

80 

63 

62 

65 

76 i 

82 

in 

119 

Other sows in farrow 

M6 

151 

165 

169 

162 

176 

189 

192 

171 1 

163 

160 

152 

Sows in milk . . . 

90 

101 

88 

80 

95 

86 

81 

85 

99 1 

iOl 

81 

78 

Sows not yet cov- 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) . 


26 

24 

i 

25 i 
12 j 

21 

24 

25 

27 

■ 

27 i 

23 

20 

19 

Sows for slaughter. 

15 

17 

16 

12 

'5 

15 

9 

10 1 

9 

9 

9 

Tclal iow& .... 

334 

366 

m 

J75 j 

m 

364 

372 

378 

3S3\ 

378 

381 

377 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned . < . . 

756 

807 

734 

) 

662 1 

804 

735 ! 

696 

731 

841 1 

862 j 

1 684 1 

652 

Young and adult 



i 


1 





1 

[ 


pigs for slaugh* 

i ; 



i 

1 

1 







ter: 

Weaned pigs un- 


j 


i 

1 


, 1 
i 

1 





der 35 kg. . . 

' 839 

690 

712 

769 

749 

I 732 

767 1 

839 

771 i 

660 

j 657 i 

1 636 

Pigs of 33 and 





I 






57. 

1 

{ 

under 6o kg. . 

628 

628 

686 

659 

657 1 

1 697 

1 ! 

663 

641 j 

589 

i 550 

Fat plfts of 6o 











1 


kg. and over « 

625 

626 

534 

558 

537 

685 

! 573 i 

535 

473 j 

491 

1 

1 491 

TottU pig$ . . . 

3J99 

3J34 

3M 

3,040 

3J34 

3J30 

1 3J92 

3J64 

3./77i 

2,997 

j 

2J24 


• Rural districU. 
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LIVESTOCK IN LITHUANIA. 


Classification 

30 June 

30 June 

30 June 

30 June 

30 June 

1940 

19.39 

1938 

1937 

1936 

Horses 

557 > 2 io 

520, yio 

516,560 

549.700 

546,880 

Colts under i year 

40,790 

38,4^0 

37,900 

40,920 

38.890 

Horses i ear old and under 3 . 

72,190 

67.630 

67,360 

66,290 

63.140 

Horses 3 years old and above . 

444^230 

414,670 

411,300 

442,490 

444.850 

Cattle 

1,188,500 

1,103,550 

i, 097>340 

1,163,000 

1,148,500 

Calves under 1 year 

168,830 

161,170 

159.560 

170.750 

1 70,200 

Cattle 1 year old iind above . . 

234,280 

206,930 

209,710 

218,740 

215.500 

Milk cows 

785.390 

735.450 

728.070 

773.510 

762,800 

Sheep 

j.262,g6o 

1,223,600 

1,208,420 

1,288,500 

1,275,400 

Sheep under i year old . . . 

754,020 

736,900 

731.130 

767.740 

762.000 

Sheep T year old and above . . 

508,940 

486, 700 

477.290 

520,760 

513.400 

Pigs 

1 ,160,480 

1,117,080 

1,093.120 

I 8 3, 530 

1,210,000 

Pigs under 6 months old . . . 

771,020 

767.770 

748,880 

798,700 

833.600 

J*igs 6 months old and above . 

389,460 

349-3 JO 

344.240 

384,830 

376,400 

Poultry: 

Hens and cocks (excluding 
chicks) 

2,236.560 

1,996,800 

t .973.390 

2,229,880 

2,176,700 

< reese 

888.110 

858,300 

848,360 

852,060 

893,600 


LIVESTOCK IN SWITZERLAND 

During last year, foddering conditions, production and sale of livestock 
breeding in vSwitzerliind were exposed to the influence of many factors. A 
new iiKiuiry about the (jujintity of the principal varieties of livestock corris- 
ponded to an absolute necessity of war economy. Cattle and pigs census, 
carried out on i April 1940, was no longer hindered by foot-and-mouth disease, 
as it was the case in the last two years. Census took place in all Communes 
with only one exception. ' 

Cat lie (number). 


Classification 

1940 

(i) 1939 

1938 

IQ 37 

19.36 

1935 

Calves not over 6 
months: 

for .^laughter . . . 

56.7.“) 

57,800 

53.854 

51.775 

58,209 

64,843 

for rearing .... 

208.757 

204.200 

209,8S(> 

2 16,060 

200,586 

178.466 

Young cattle from 6 
months; 

to I year .... 

f 1 6, 62^3 

3 12,700 

1 16.882 

1 17,603 

94.995 

97.075 

Heifers: 

from 1 to 2 years 

217.457 

223,500 

224,918 

201,443 

184,444 

187.151 

over 2 years . . . 

127,171 

130.800 

124.702 

107.034 

103,703 

111,456 

Cows 

909,507 

926.400 

912,516 

893, oo^ 

882,264 

903,153 

Bulls; 

from 1 to 2 years 

25.575 

24.800 

25,906 

24.232 

21.302 

23.4^95 

over 2 years . . . 

9,208 

9.900 

8.458 

7.774 

7 . 34-2 

8.052 

Oxen: 

from 1 to 2 years 

13.61J 

13,200 

16,039 

12,439 

10.058 

7.744 

over 2 years . . . 

9,107 

7,700 

7.4^4 

6.404 

6,404 

7.905 

Total . . . 

1.693.761 

1,711,000 

1.700,585 

1.637.748 

1.568,738 

I,. 590. 040 


(I) The ei^tlniate of the total number for Switzerland id baaed on the differences in the niuii* 
bcrs hi the cantons coveted by the census. 
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In agreement with the considerations stated at the time of 1939 census, 
the maximum recorded last year has proportionally little decreased. The fall 
is hardly i per cent, and the total number is actually that of 1,693,700 heads. 
In some cantons and chiefly in the Orisons, the number of cattle in 1940 
is even above that of last year's spring. In return some cantons of Central 
Switzerland show a decrease attaining 6 per cent. Older categories offer a 
particular interest in account of their number. The quantity of hay stocks 
being insufficiently known, the offer of older cows and heifers during last winter 
was sometimes so considerable that the authorities had to issue supplementary 
dispositions for their utilization. On the other hand, since the beginning of 
grass foddering, occurred a considerable decrease in the offer of big livestock 
for slaughtering, especially cows; the fall was equalized only during the last 
weeks by a more abundant market sale. It shows clearly from the census 
that the number of cows as well as that of heifers meets entirely the demands 
of the local market and eventual orders from abroad. Nothing alters the fact 
that the quantity of older heifers and cows decreased more remarkably than 
the total number of cattle, since other categories show a new increase. The 
unequal modification of contingents of age and return categories agrees in a 
certain way with the periodical variations and fluctuations of the quantity, 
due to several elements, such as price conditions, natural causes, various yields 
of fodder, and so on. Since 1939 this difference may also be attributed to 
war and the hope for a more favourable price development. 

Although the number of cows amounting to 909,500 heads is considered 
important, it is 1,2 per cent, below the maximum of 1939. The decrease in 
the number of cows is the strongest in Central and West Switzerland, whereas 
in Western Switzerland the difference is not very noticeable. Nevertheless the 
total fall is greater than one might have foreseen, taking into consideration the 
reinforcement of the quantity of older heifers; this important fact could have 
brought on, without particular dispositions, a new increase of the number of 
cows. But the fall in the number of cows is fully explained by the increase of 
slaughtering, which derives chiefly from the greater demand of cows for slaugh- 
tering needed by the army or it is also due to supplementary dispositions of 
utilization, which were taken in order to compensate the abundant momentar^^ 
offers of livestock for slaughtering already mentioned. If a certain surplus 
of cows were taken to the slaughter-house, on the other hand slaughtering de- 
creased proportionally in the other categories and varieties. Marketing of cows 
will certainly be less important in the next few months than it was last year, 
but might equally well keep in the superior limits. Instead of the increase 
verified last year in the category of older heifers {127,200), a remarkable fall 
occurred; nevertheless the whole of this category decreased only by 3,600 heads, 
that is 3,2 per cent, below the maximum number of last year. During the 
second half of 1940, the number of older heifers will be rather considerably 
reduced, but no important difference wdll be shown. 

Together with the inquiry about livestock, employment of cattle for 
yoking was the object of examination for the first time. According to the 
resirlts recorded, 153,000 heads, that is more than 8 per cent, of the total 
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number, were trained and employed for carrying and drawing of loads. AU 
though the answers were not complete, it results that in war time, cattle 
represent a very valuable stock for yoking. Besides employment of cattle is 
very different according to cantons and natural and economical conditions of 
enterprises. Whilst in French Switzerland one hardly finds cattle being exploited 
by yoking it to carts and ploughs, this is still the case in the cantons with 
small country farming, attaining a quarter of all cattle and 40 per cent, of age 
categories, 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

After the outbreak of hostilities, pigs breeding had a strong increase, due to 
a certain slackening in the quoting of pigs; it was also a question of intensify- 
ing meat and fat storing and the more rational use of housekeeping refuse, and 
so on. Such an increase was also favoured by the temporarily abundant offer 
of concentrated fodder and the decrease of the foot-and-mouth disease; neverthe- 
less, chiefly considering farmers buying iiiiportaiit quantities of fodder, prices 
stimulated the production only during the last three months of 1939. It seems 
finally that in many places it was hoped that on a later date prices might 
still improve. On the other hand the scarce potato crop should have advised 
a certain prudence. 


Classifies tir)U 

1940 

(i) 1939 


1937 

1936 


Young pigs up to 2 
months 


203.700 

229.711 

242,085 

202,117 

269,429 

sucking pigs .... 

( 1 60,066) 

(141,900) 

(167.948) 

(177,306) 

— 

— 

other (weaned) . . , 

(59.5 •“) 

(61 ,800) 

. (61.763) 

(^>4.77<1.^ 




Young pigs from 2 to 

6 months .... 

45<^.344 

420.400 

434,986 

437.374 

394.240 

435.64-. 

from 4 to 0 months . 

(240, Hgj) 

f 203, 000) 

(207,7.io) 

(209,594) 

{206,422) 

— 

Pigs for fattening over 

(> months .... 

204, i 57 

1 80,800 

i«3.579 

178.405 

198,838 

288,350 

Sow^s 

75.064 

72,000 

7J.531 


79,061 

90,824 

in farrow 

(43.307) 

(51.300) 

(47.889) 

(5.!.5-.23) 

(50,737) 

(56.423) 

in farrow for the 

first time . . . 


(19.200) 

(17.088) 

(18,065) 


— 

f>thers 


(32.100) 

(30.801) 

(34.458) 



not in farrow . . . 

(31,667) 

(20,700) 

(.i3.<’4,i) 

(22,OvH6) 

(28.324) 

(34.401) 

Boars 

3.242 

3,100 

3,000 

3.155 

3.255 

4,128 

Tqtai, . . . 

958.4<>3 

«S8o,ooo 

922,807 

835.628 

877.511 

T .088,379 


(t) The estimate of the total number for Switaterland is based on the differences in the num- 
bers in the cantons covered by the census. 
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The important total (958,400 pigs, that is an increase of 78,460 heads) 
shows a relatively small increase in comparison with the ntimber of their 
owners. An increase was to be expected after the results of last autumn 
census. The considerable quantities of young pigs verified at this period have 
passed, with some protraction of fattening, to the category of pigs for fattening 
and have been still reinforced by an extention of breeding. Variations and 
increases of quantity, however, diifer from canton to canton. 

It seems that the slackening in pigs quoting j^crsuaded many an owner 
to increase his quantity without considering changes and instabilities which 
may quite possibly occur during war in fodder storing. Also repercussions of the 
important cattle quantity and variations in the consumption were not sufficiently 
taken into consideration. 

POULTRY-FARMING IN SWITZERLAND 

As tlie breeding of fowls depends principally on the importation of breed 
from abroad, the fowl-breeding was also included in the 21 April 1940 state- 
ment. Last April 233,300 people were still keeping fowls, that is 17,000 or 
6.8 per cent, less than in 1936. A comparison is only possible with the 1936 
statements; thus the fall may hardly be exclusively ascribed to the economic 
war time conditions. Such a decrease is very likely due to the rather decep- 
tive returns of many a poultry-farming exploitation as well as to other causes. 

Poidiry-br ceding. 


YEARS 


1918 

1921 

1926 

1931 

1936 

1940 


- ■ 



Number 

j Chiks 

of 

i under 2 

owners 

t months 

! 

251.304 

i 

j 

270.202 

289,262 

281,193 

252.470 

235,342 

353.957 i 
1.168,308 
640,536 ! 

1 


Laying 

hens 


other 


4 410,502 

4.213,762 i 161,078 

3,782.853 ! 215,319 

i 


Total 


2.383,527 
3,247.243 
4,1 15.853 
4,864.459 
5,544,148 
4,638.748 


The total of 4,638,000 fowls includes 3,782,800 laying hens. 640,500 chicks 
under 2 months, 138,157 cocks and 77,200 young cocks and hens over 2 months. 

The relatively inconsiderable part of the last category is due to the fact 
that the incubation period w^as just beginning at the moment of the statement 
and that poultry exploitation with permanent breeding is still uncommon. 

The decrease of 905,000 heads is localized in the number of laying hens 
and chicks under 2 months. The latter figure with 528,000 heads and a loss 
of 45.2 per cent. Consequently the decrease in poultry-farming makes itself 
felt in the breeding of the youngest classes rather than by the elimination of 
other categories. In many a poultry exploitatiop, however, elimination of older 
fowl could only be profitable. 
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As for the decrease in the number of chickens, except the ones purposely 
suppressed, the bad results of the incubations during the cold weather of this 
spring are to be held responsible. 

The decrease reached the greatest proportions in the cantons in which 
breeding is best organized for sale and where fodder is imported from abroad, 
whereas in the mountainous cantons the difference d the total amount as well 
as of the breeding keeps in modest limits. 


WORLD TRADE IN EGGS IN THE SHELL IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 
General considerations. 

Under the i)resent circumstances, a sketcli^of world trade in eggs in the 
shell shows great difficulties because of lack of statistical data from some of 
the principal countries which participate in such a trade. Indeed, owing 
the war, the countries in Kurope which have published trade statistics for 
the wdiole year are few; numerous on the contrary are those which have 

published the data only for seven, eight or nine months of that year. This is 
the reason why a comparison of the trade of 1939 with that ot previous years 
is not always possible. On the other hand trade in eggs in 1939, as well as 
trade in other branches, shows an irregular aspect because of the w'ar opera- 
tions which began in the first days of September in countries especially impor- 
tant for such a trade. 

In sj)ite of the missing and imperfect information available, we did not 
give up examining, even if approximately, the international trade in eggs in 
1939, comparing it with that of previous years. 

The following article is subdivided in 4 parts: (i) Export trade in 1939 
of the 27 principal countries; (2) Import trade in 1939 of 9 countries; (3) Export 
trade of 8 countries during the first quarter of 1940; and (4) Variations in the 
prices of eggs. 


I. — Countries exporting eggs in the shell. 

The trade in eggs in the shell during the year 1939 had started by showing 
a strong increase in comparison with 1938, as the result of a progressing improve- 
ment of conditions as to poultry-farming in the exporting countries and a 
constant demand of the importing countries. In truth, the most important 
exporting countries in the world, Denmark and the Netherlands, and some other 
important exporting countries, increased their exports in 1939 strongly, in com- 
parison with 1938 as well as with the five years average. 

Ih 1939 Denmark had a record-export of 236 million lb., against 215 million 
lb; in X938 and an average of 145 million lb. during the period from 1930 to 
1934. showing an increase respectively of 10 per cent, and of 62,4 per cent, 

- St M IngL 
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I /l). — World Trade in Eggs in the Shell. — Exports. 

(thouBand tb.) 


COUNTIUISS 

1939 

1938 

*937 

1936 

*935 

Av0raga 

1930-34 

% of 

1938 

no XOO 

*939 

Average 

» XOO 

Major Northwestern European exporting 




i 

1 

j 





countries: 









Denmark 

236,103 

2)4,716 

222,240 

193,146 

161.524 

145,411 

110.0 

162,4 

Netherlands 

223,675 

194,642 

167,902 

142,720 

136,25) 

164.241 

114.9 

136.2 

Ireland 

(*) 39.996 

45,068 

40.636 

49,057 

50,511 

66,687 

... 

* . - 

Belgo-Euxemb. Economic Union . . . 

13,211 

17.869 

27,706 

26.073 

24,148 

61,035 

73.9 

21.6 

Total . . , 

... 

472,297 

458.504 

410,996 

372,434 

437,374 

... 


Eastern and Southeastern European ex- , 









porting countries and U. S. S. R.: 









Poland 

<») 29,869 

64,137 

58,157 

53,169 

50,601 

81.723 



Bulgaria 

32,690 

33,466 

38,616 

38 559 

28,164 

39,944 

97.7 

81,8 

Yugoslavia 

31.475 

29.147 

27,039 

25.577 

24,546 

45,608 

108.0 

69.0 

Hungary 3 ) 

22,828 

31.047 

25,266 

15,285 

18,201 

23,183 

73.5 

98.5 

Romania . 

32.004 

21,590 

22,855 

26,475 

15,213 

26,933 

148.2 

118.8 

U. S. S. R 


-** 

476 

220 

20 

17,919 


... 

Total , . . 


179,387 

172,409 

159,285 

136,745 

235,310 



France and Italy: 









Prance 

{*) 4.468 

5.091 

851 

3.443 

2,760 

13,189 



Italy 

h 1.224 

2.094 

523 

87 

570 

10.533 


. . J 

Total . . . 

(<) 5,692 

7.185 

1,374 

2,530 

3,330 

23,722 



Minor Baltic exporting countries: 









Lithuania 

12,419 

! 10,556 

9,322 

8,362 

3,331 

4,985 

117.7 

249.1 

Estonia 

(') 5,120 

5,330 

5,296 

5.738: 

6,302 

: 3,522 



Eatvia 

(") 1,766 

j 2,106 

3.122 

1.239! 

1 

397 

1 



Total . . . 

... 

17,992 

17,740 

15,339 

10,030 

8,641 

1 1 

... 

Fennoscandian countries: 


\ 




\ 

1 


Finland 

15.345 

17,372 

19,681 

17,086 

19,246 

12,573 

88.3 

122.0 

Sweden 

(‘)n.l 26 

11,828 

9,077 

5.745 

6,824 

8,150 



Norway 

3.328 

3.487 

2,757 

2,656 

1,382 

2,645 

1 ■■^4 

1*25.8 

Total . . . 


32,687 

31,515 

25,487 

27,452 

23,368 

1 ! 

1 

North and South America: 

1 








Canada 

2.107, 

3.047 

\ 2,649 

1,991 

2,151' 

1,681 

69.2 i 

i 125.3 

United States 

4,459. 

3.460 

3,929 

3,469 

2,9% 

70,7071 

128.9 

41.6 

Argentina 

20,816! 

13.536 

5.455 

i 7.740 

10,934, 

3,627, 

153.8 

i 573.8 

Uruguay 

6,591 

5,438 

2.613 

1 5,360 

9,612 

3,825 

121.2 

1 172,3 

* Total . . . 

33,973 

25,481 

14,646 

18,560 

25,m 

19,840 

133.3 

171.2 

China and Turkey: 


1 







China 

38.145 

34.013 

55.396 

55,320 

41,170: 

62,218 

112.1 

61.3 

Turkey 

13,584 

6^416 

6,687 

12,730 

I3,416| 

42,082 

211.7 

32.3 

’ Total . . . 

51,729 

40,429 

62,083\ 

68,050 

54,586 

104,300 

127.9 

49.6 

North African countries; 





i 




French Morocco 

(*) 4.755 

13,732 

21,796 

22,m 

22.995 

20.7021 



Bgypt 

8.946| 

4,400 

6,270 

8,388 

6.442, 

16,538, 

*203.3 

*54,1 

Total . . , 

... 

18,132 

78,066 

30,860 

29,437 

j 

37,240 

. . . 

... 

Australia 

16,479 

16.764 

18.693 

25,629 

29.373 

24.330j 

98.3 

67.7 

Genemt total . . . 

... 

810.3S4 

805,030 

756,736 

689,080 

1 

914 , 125 ! 

i 

... 



(») Flrtl eight months. — {*) l^lrst six months, — (•) Eggs In the shell and egg products. — (*) First seven 
months. (*} First nine months. 
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Simultaneously also the Netherlands exceeded at for the first time i 
million quintals (220.5 million lb.) attaining a quantity respectively 14.9 per 
cent, and 36.2 per cent, above the export of 1938 and the average. 

Ireland exported 40 million lb. during the first eight months of 1939, that 
is much more than Va total export in 1938 but less than the export 

of the 8 corresponding months of 1938, which amounted to 41 million lb. 

In the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union, a decreasing tendency of exports 
became more evident in 1939, as exports fell down to the minimum for the 
ten years period taken into account. 

The third eggs exporting country in the world, Poland, exported only 30 mih 
lion lb. during the first half of 1939, against 35 million lb. during the correspond- 
ing period of 1938. 

In the South-Western European group, the increase of exports of eggs was 
considerable in Romania, with regard to 1938 (48.2 per cent.) as well as to the 
average (18.8 per cent.). 

Exports of Bulgaria and Hungary in 1939, on the contrary, were lower than 
in 1938 and the average, whereas exports of Yugoslavia, though they were 8 per 
cent, above those of 1938, were not less than 31 per cent, below the average. 

During 1938 and 1939 the U. S. S. R. stopped completely eggs exports. The 
maximum export of this country during the last ten years was in 1931 with 
45.058 thousand lb. 

During the first .seven months of 1939 eggs exports of France had remark- 
ably progressed in comparison with those of the corresponding period of 1938, 
increasing from 1,144 thousand lb. to 4,468 thousand lb. (of which 2,930 thousand 
lb. were sent to Switzerland and 1,280 thousand lb. to the United Kingdom), 

Italian exports during the first seven months of 1939 have on the contrary 
slightly decreased in comparison with the corresponding period of 1938, falling 
from 1,396 thousand lb. to 1,224 thou-sand lb. 

The three Baltic countries, Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, greatly increased 
their eggs exports during the last ten years. Their average global export was only 
8,641 thousand lb. during the period 1930-1934 whereas in 1938 it attained 17,992 
thousaxid lb. In 1939, admitting the same percentage of increase verified for 
Lithuania as well as Estonia and Latvia, their total export could be esti- 
mated at 21, 160 thousand lb. During the year 1939 the three countries gave 
special attention to poultry-farming and trade in eggs. The trade was put 
under severe control and the Government guaranteed the producers suitable 
prices. 

Finland’s, Sweden's and Norway's contribution to the world export in 
1939 was certainly less than in 1938, but much above the average. Especially 
in Finland and Norway the excessive increase of price for poultry feed during 
the last three months of 1939 caused serious difficulties to poultry farmers who 
were compelled to reduce their flocks. 

• A very considerable increase of eggs exports was recorded on the other 
hand in the group of American countries, thanks ntainly to Argentina. Taking 
into consideration the fact that exports of this country in 1930 scarcely 
amounted to 1,600 thousand lb, and that only since 1932 eggs exports in 
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that country exceeded imports, the export of 20,816 thousand lb. attained in 
1939 P^^oves the very rapid development of its poultry farming. Owing to the 
almost unrestricted abundance of poultry feed and the relatively small popu- 
lation of the country, Argentina might become one of the first eggs exporting 
countries in the world. Uruguay too considerably increased her exports in 1939, 
with regard to 1938 as well as to the average. In 1939 the exports of the United 
States, though remaining 58.4 per cent, below^ the average, show a certain 
revival after the tendency to decrease which started in 1932 and lasted till 1938. 
Canada, the eggs exports of which kept to a more modest level, exported in 1939 
hardly 69.2 per cent, of the quantity exported in 1938, but still remains 
considerably above the average. 

Although hostilities still continue in China, this country increased its exports 
of eggs in the shell in 1939, as compared with 1938, but it is still 48. 7 . per cent, 
below the average. 

In Turkey, the decrease in exports, occurred in 1933, lasted till 1938: its 
exports fell from 54,572 thousand lb, in 1932 to only 6,416 thousand lb. in 1938. 
The principal causes of this regression are the strong competition of exporting 
countries of North-West Europe as well as the loss of the Spanish market, 
where Turkey was the most important supplier till 1935. The energetic 
measures taken by the Turkish Government to intensify poultry-farming and 
to control trade in eggs started to give results in 1939, when Turkish exports 
amounted to 13,584 thousand lb., exceeding 11.7 per cent, that of 1938. 

In the North-African countries, French Morocco reduced its exports from 
6,183 thousand lb. during the first half of 1938 to 4,755 thousand lb. during 
the corresponding period for 1939. The exports of this country kept during 
the lavSt ten years period to a rather constant level; only in 1938 they were 
exceptionally low. 

Ou the other hand the exports of Egypt show^ a definite revival after the 
reduction during the five years period 1934-1938. Between the export of Egypt 
and that of Turkey there is a clear parallelism, although the reduction of eggs 
expott in Eg3"pt has not taken such proportions as in Turkey. Both countries 
suffered from the heavy competition of other countries and the loss of the Spa- 
nish market. 

With regard to Australia, her export continuously decreased from 1934 till 
1939, falling from 36,225 thousand lb. in 1934 (the maximum attained during 
the last fourteen years) to 16,479 thousand lb. in 1939. The decrease in 1939 
must be partly ascribed to the heavy losses of poultry flocks on account of 
the exceptional heat and drought. 

In the following table we have collected in geographical groups the estimates 
of the eighteen exporting countries which in 1939 published their trade sta- 
tistics. 

Among the important exporting countries only Poland and Ireland are 
missing; therefore the exports of the eighteen countries included may be consi- 
dered as giving a sufficient indication of the tendency of the world trade. 

All groups taken into consideration, except the Finland-Norway group mk. 
Australia, increased their exports in 1939 with respect to 1938. The total for 
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I. B). — World Trade in Eggs in the Shell. — Exports. 

Recapitulation of the exports of i8 countries which' dispose of the figures 
for the whole year igjg. 


(thousand lb.). 


Groups op cotwxRiES 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

^936 

i j 


Average ' 

% Of 

*939 

1939 

1937 

*935 

1930-34 

1938 

roo 

Average 

=» 100 

f 

Major Northwestern European exporting 
conn tries: 



i 

i 

! 

! I 

1 1 

1 i 

1 

\ 

! 



Denmark, Netherlands and Belgo<l.uxem- 
burg Kconomic Union 

472,989 

427.229 

: 417.848 

j ! 

1 36 1.939! 

321,923 

370.6S7 

110.7 

127.6 

Snntheastern European exporting conn- i 
tries: i 


1 

i 


i 

1 





liulgarin, YugoslavTla, Hungary and Ro- 
mania 

118,997 

1 

; 115.250 

113.776 

105.896* 

86.1241 

1 

J35J68 

103.3 

87.7 

Baltic countries: ! 


1 







JUithuauiu i 

12,419 

1 10,556 

9,322 

8,362 

3.331 1 

4,985 

H7.7i 

249.1 

Fcnnoscandian countries: 


i ! 

1 

i 

1 


1 




Finland and Norway 

18,673 

1 20,859’ 

22.438j 

19,742 

20,628' 

I5M8 

89.5 

122.7 

North and >Soiith Americu: 



1 


i 




Canada., United States, Argentina and 
Uruguay , 

33,973 

25.481; 

1 

I4.646{ 

18,560 i 

25,693! 

19,840 

133.3 

1 71.2 

China and Turkey 

51,7291 

40,429 

62,083' 

68,050’ 

54.586 

104,300 

127.9 

49.6 

North Afrlcau countries; 

i 








Bgypt 

8,946 

4.400. 

6.270: 

1 

8,388, 

6,442 

16,538 

203.3 

54.1 

Australia 

: I6.479j 

16,7641 

18.693; 

25,629; 

29.373 

24,330* 98.3 

67.7 

Total of 18 countries . . . 

7M,205| 

660,968; 

! ; 

665,076; 

616,566! 

548,100 

691,566 

111.1 

106.2 


1939 is higher than that of 1938 by 73,200 thousand lb., that is to say by 
II. I per cent. With respect to the average the situation is less iiniforni. The 
groups which during the last ten years have regularly increased their exports 
are; (i) the North-Western European countries which form the relatively most 
important group in the world trade; their exports for 1939 exceeded the aver- 
age by not less than 27.6 per cent; (2) the Baltic countries and {i) the group of 
the American countries. The exports of the Scandinavian countries equally 
increased during the last ten years; only in 1939 there was a decrease. The 
exports of the other groups of countries or individual countries taken into 
consideration, although showing an increase with respect to 1938, have not 
yet reached the level of the 1930-34 average. Among the latter are the exports 
of the China-Turkey group, which are at present still very much below the 
average. Nevertheless, the global exports in 1939 eighteen countries 

taken into consideration are above the average by 6.2 per cent. 

The following table shows the proportional distribution by countries, of 
the global export. 
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I C). — World Trade in Eggs in the Shell. — Exports. 

Relative importance of the principal egg-exporting countries and groups of countries. 

^ (Percentages). 


COUKTRIBS 

*938 

*937 

1936 

*935 

Average 

1930-34 


% 

% 



% 

Major JfforthWestern European exporting countries: 






Denmark 

26.5 

27.6 

25.5 

23.4 

15.9 

Netherlands 

24.0 

20.9 

18.9 

19.8 

18,0 

Ireland 

5.6 

5.1 

6.5 

7.3 

7.3 

BelgO'I^uxemb. Economic Union 

2.2 

3.4 

3.4 

3.5 

6.6 

Total . . . 

! 58.3 

1 

57.0 

54.3 

54.0 

47.8 

Eastern and Southeastern European exporting ! 





countries and U. S- S. R.: 






Poland 


7.2 

7.0 

7.3 

8.9 

Bulgaria 

i 

’ 4.1 

4.8 

5.1 

4.1 

4.4 

Yugoslavia 

' 3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

3.6 

5.0 

Hungary (i) 

3.8 

3.1 

2.0 

2.6 

2.5 

Romania 

, 2.7 

2.8 

3.5 

2.2 

2.9 

U. S. S. R 


0.1 

0.03 

0.003 

2.0 

Total . . . 

! 22J 

21.4 

21.0 

19.8 

25.7 

France and Italy: 






France 

0.6 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

1.4 

Italy 

0.3 

.0.1 

0.01 

0.1 

1.2 

Total . . , 

0.9 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

2.6 

Minor Baltic exporting countries: 






Mthuauia 

1.3 

i.I 

I.I 

0.5 

0.5 

Estonia 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

I^tvia 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

! 0.1 

0.01 

Total . . . 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

1.5 

\ 

0.9 

Fennoscandian countries; 




1 

1 ! 


Finland 

2.1 

2.5 

2.3 

2.8 i 

1.4 

Sweden 

1.5 

1.1 i 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

Norway 

0.4 

0.3 1 

0.3 

0.2 

03 

Total . . . 

4.0 

3.9 

3,4 

4.0 : 

2.6 

North and South America; 






Canada . 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 * 

0.2 

United Stales 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 ! 

0.4 : 

1.2 

Argentina 

1.7 

0.7 

1.0 i 

1.6 > 

0.4 

Uruguay 

0.7 

0.3 

0.7 

1.4 : 

0.4 

Total . . . 1 

3.1 

1.8 

2.5 

3.7 * 

2.2 

China and Turkey: 






China 

4.2 

6.9 

7.3 

6.0 ; 

6.8 

Turkey 

0.8 

0.8 

1.7 

1.9 1 

4.6 

Total . . . 

5.0 

7.7 

9.0 

7 ., 

11.4 

North African countries: 




! 


French Morocco 

1.7 

2.7 

2.9 

3.4 

23 

Kgypt 

0.5 

0.8 

I.I 

0.9 

1.8 

Total . . . 

2.2 

3.5 

4.0 

43 

4.1 

Australia 

2.1 

2.3 

3.4 

4.3 

2.7 

Oeneral total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


(*) in tbe shell and egg products. 
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The group of the North-Western European exporting countries keeps a 
preponderant position; the relative importance of this group improves without 
interruption from an average of 47.8 per cent, to 58.3 per cent, in 1938. Among 
them Denmark shows the most remarkable increase by passing from an aver- 
age of 15.9 per bept. to 27.6 per cent, in 1937, and 26.5 per cent, in 1938. 
The relative importance of the Netherlands, although the increase was less 
regular, went from an average of 18.0 per cent, to 24.0 per cent, in 1938. A 
contrary development is to be noticed in the group of countries of Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe, and the U. S. S. R. The relative importance of this group 
diminished from an average of 25.7 per cent, to 22.1 per cent, in 1938, on 
account of the reduction and finally the suspension of exports of the U. S. S. R. 
In this group also figures the third egg-exporting country of the world, namely 
Poland: her relative importance, which showed an average of 8.9 per cent., 
decreased after various fluctuations, during the 1935-1937 period, to 7.9 per cent, 
in 1938. 

The exports of Bulgaria show from year to year a much greater stability. 

The third group of exporters is that of China and Turkey. The relative 
inij)ortance of this group also diminished constantly during the last four years, 
from an average of 11.4 per cent, to only 5.0 per cent, in 1938. 

The group of the Fennoscandian countries, that of the American countries 
and that of Baltic countries, achieved considerable progress in the export 
of eggs during the last years, as their relative importance pas.sed respectively 
from an average of 2.6 per cent., 2.2 per cent, and 0.9 per cent, to 4.0 per 
cent., 3.1 per cent, and 2,3 per cent, in 1938. The other groups: France-Italy, 
French-Morocco, Egypt and Aiustralia show' a tendency to reduction, their 
relative global importance decreasing from an average of 9.4 per cent, to 
5.2 per cent, in 1938, 


Distribution of exports of Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and Poland, according to countries of destination. 

The list of the countries to which Denmark supplies eggs is very short. 
Until .1932 Denmark exported only into three foreign countries: the United 
Kingdom, Germany and Sweden. In IQ32, beyond the three above mentioned 
countries, Switzerland and former Czechoslovakia figure as countries of desti- 
nation with moderate percentages. Later the list increased by the addition 
of Spain, the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union and France. However the 
most important countries of destination still remain the United Kingdom and 
Germany which absorbed an average of 93.1 per cent, of the total exports 
during the period 1930-1934. 

This percentage fell in 1935 to 88.2 per cent, rising subsequently without 
interruption until 1938, when it attained 98 per cent.; in 1939 it fell again to 
96.1 per cent. During the period 1930-1934 supplies to the United Kingdom 
represented an average of 72.5 per cent, and those directed to Germany 20.6 
per cent, of the total eggs export of Denmark. The cause of this affinnation 
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II. — Exports of Eggs in the Shell from Denmark, by destination. 

(thousanti lb.) 


1 

DKSTtNAtTON 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

t9$5 

Average 

Abso- 

lute 

data 

% 

Abso- 

lute 

data 

% 

Abso- 

lute 

data 

y 

/. 

Abso- 

lute 

data 

1 Abso- 
% i lute 

1 data 

% 


% 

t 

United Xinjgdom . j 

1 1 

I60.7l2i 68 . 1 : 

157.404 


166.520 

74.9 

132.785 

68.7 

106.656 

66.0 

105A01 

72,5 

Germany ! 

66,127 

28.0, 

53.066 

24.7, 48.794 

22.0 

46,338 

24.0 

35.754 

22.2 

29,951 

20.6 

Sweden i 

\ 


59 

0.0 

1.596 

0.7, 1,492 

0.8 

0 

0.0 

476 

0,3 

Switzerland . . . . j 

j 


1 4.018 

1.9: 4.701 

2.1 

10.162 

5.3 

12.951 

8.0 

(*) 4,m 

2.H 

Spain 

j 


- 

— 

20 

0.0 

1,476 

0.8 

4,609 

2.9 

(0 4,213 

3,0 

Belgo-lyuxemburg > 

1 


1 










Bconomic Union. 1 



' 2 

0.0 

— 

— 

79 

0.0 

225 

0.1 

(■) ns 

1 0.5 

Former Czechoido- i 

> 9,264 

3.9 

/ i 










vakia | 



1 — ! 

— 

557 

0.3 

664 

0.3 

1,159 

0.7 

(’) 299 

i 0,2 

France j 



1 99 

O.I 

3 

0.0 

90 

0.1 

80 

0.1 

(*) 42 

0,0 

The Faeroes . . . | 

1 


I 35| 

0.0 

32 

0.0 

31 

0.0 

42 

0.0 

20 

0,0 

Greenland . . . . , 

1 


> w 

0.0 

12 

0.0 

10 

0.0 

i <0 

0.0 

5 

0,0 

other countries . . 1 



24 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

19 

0.0 

38 

0.0 

205 ^ 

OJ 

Total ... I 

236,103 

100.0 

214.718 

100.0 

222.240 

100.0 

193,146 

100.0 

161,524 

100.0 

!*)t45,4n| 

100.0 


( 


0 ) Average 19311934. — (•) Average 1933 and 1934 (•) Average of the totals for the five years ending 19^4- 


of the Danish product on the mark^s of^ the United Kingdom and Germany 
is not only to be ascribed to a favourable geographical position, but mainly 
to the good quality of Danish, eggs and to the improvement of the commercial 
organisation. In 1939 the Danish Government continued to take measures 
likely to increase the competition capacity of the Danish product, aiming 
to improve the quality of the eggs and to guarantee the producer a price in 
proportion with the quality. Besides it is intended to entrUvSt trade in eggs 
only to such persons as are authorized by the State, and to establish export 
control for each shipment not only with regard to the exporter but also to 
the producer. 

During the first eight months of 1939 Danish exi)orts were very intense, 
exceeding considerably those of the corresponding period of 1938. During 
the last four months of 1939, the unfavourable effects of war Were felt in the 
Danish poultry industry; these effects consisted chiefly in the difficulty of pro- 
curing freely the concentrated feed necessary for poultry. The trade in eggs 
suffers strongly from the rise of freight prices and insurance taxes for sea trans- 
ports. 

Beside Denmark by order of importance figure the Netherlands and a notice- 
able parallelism exists between their exports. The Netherlands as well have 
as chief customers the United Kingdom and Germany and they export impor- 
tant quantities to further away countries only in years of crisis. 

During the period 1930-1934 the average eggs exjwts of the Netherlands to 
the United Kingdom and Germany combined represented 94.3 per cent, of the 
globdT exports. This percentage fell to 87.7 per cent, in 1935, and to 84:8 
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III. — Exports of Eggs in the Shell from the N ether lands ^ by destination. 


(thousand lb.) ^ 



1939 

1938 

: 

*937 i 

1936 

i 

4935 

A per age 

1930-J934 

Dbstination 

Abso' 


Abso- ' 

; 

A too- 


Abso- 


Abso- 


AbsO‘ 



lute 

% 

lute 

% j 

lute 

•a. ! 

lute 

% ■ 

lute 

% 

lute 

% 

‘ 

data 

data 1 

{ 

data 

i 

data 1 

j 

data 

data 

Germany 

67,867 

30.3 

i 

! 

73.095 

i 

37.6! 

70,029 

41.7 

51.433! 

36.oj 

70.923 

52.0 

119,789 

72.9 

United Kingdom . 
Belgo-l.uj:embnrg 

150.757 

67.4 

116,108! 

59.6| 

88.164 

52.5 

69.649 

48.81 

48,608 

35.7 

35,200 

21A 

Economic Union, j 

1,038 

0.5 

983 

0.5i 

l.W 

0.9 

11,679 

8.2i 

5.185 


2,222 

lA 

Spain I 

— 

— 

1 1.5921 

0.8, 

3,815 

2 3 

5.046 

3.5i 

7.8 6 

5.8 

3,022 

1.8 

Switr.cr]und .... I 

2,414 

1.1 

; 1.785; 

0.9, 

3,057 

1.8, 

1..847 

1.3! 

1,254 

0.9 

894 

0.6 

France 

Former Chechoslo- 

— 

I 1 

1 j 

370’ 

i 

0.2 

i 

547 

0.3 

527, 

0.4j 

! 

597 

0.3 

m 

OJ 

vakia 

— 



— I 

— 

— 

76 

o.il 

137 

0.1 

(*) 1S6 

0.1 

other countries . . , 

1,599 

’ 0.7 

i 

709: 

0.4 

790 

0.5 

2,463 

l.7| 

1,901 

1.4: 2,52/ 

i(*) 

1.5 

Total ... 

223.675 

; 100.01 

' J 

194,642 

1 

100.0 

i 

167,902 

100.0 

142,720 

100.0: 

i 

136,251 

100.0 

164,241 

100.0 


(*) Average of 4 yours. — (*) Average of the totals for the five years ending 1934* 


per cent, in 1936, and rose rapidly during the last three years to attain 97.7 
per cent, in 1939. 

It is interesting to notice that during the last four years the first place was 
held by the United Kingdom, whereas till the whole of 1935 Germany was 
the first customer of the Netherlands, followed by the United Kingdom. Let 
aside the United Kingdom and Germany, the Netherlands sent noticeable quan- 
tities only during the period 1934 1936 and precisely to vSpain and the Belgo- 
Luxemburg Kconomic Union. Eggs from the, Netherlands w^ere regularly sent 
to the Swiss market during the last ten years, but in modest quantities with 
a maximum of 3,057 thousand lb. in 1937. 

During the whole of 1939, the Government favoured eggs exports by 
means of export premiums. The necessary funds were obtained from the 
revenues deriving ^rom the duty taxes on imports of cereals. The organisation 
and control of the trade in eggs were still further improved and exports attained 
their record-figures during the last ten-years. 

As in Denmark, poultry-farming in the Netherlands suffered from the 
effects of war during the last four months of 1939. Towards the middle of 
September 1939 the Government of the Netherlands took into consideration 
a reduction of 20 per cent, of the poultry flocks owing to the difficulties in 
procuring the necessary concentrated feed. 

As for Poland only the export estimates during the first half of 1939 are 
available. They are about 4,700 thousand lb. below those of 1938. If the 
proportion of exports to the United Kingdom during that period remained on 
the level of that of 1938, the exports to Germany decreased rapidly. 

During the first six months of 1939, relatively more important quantities 
of eggs than during previous years were sent to Italy; whereas exports to Swit- 
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zerland kept stationary on the level of 1938. There was no sitpply of eggs to 
Spain during the first six months of 1939, although Poland has always been one 
of the most important suppl^^rs of Spain, where in 1935 she had sent the record- 
quantities of the last ten years (12,^623 thousand lb,). 

IV. — Exports of Eggs in the Shell from Poland, by destination. 

(thottsacd IbJ 



First six 
mouths 

1939 

1938 

1937 


*935 

1930-1934 

Dbstihation 

Abso- 

— 



Abso- 

— 

AbsO' 

...... ...„ 

Abso- 


Abso- 


Ah$o- 



lute 

data 

% 

lute 

data 

% 

lute 

data 

% 

lute 

data 

% 

lute 

data 

% 

luli 

data 

% 

Vtuted Kingdom . 
Germany 

17,034 
} 3.257 

57.0 

10.9 

36380 

9.602 

57.0 

15.0 

31,397 
/ 5,210 
\ 2.165 

54.0 

9.0 

34.690 

3,504 

65.2 

6.6 

27,432 

54.2 

25,000 

18,957 

29./ 

22.1 

Austria 1 

Fortner Csechosio- 

3.7 

2,473 

4.7 

2,557 

5.1 

9,782 

11.4 

vakia i 

(‘) IM(>) 0.7 

4,039 

6.3 

3,402 

5.8 

4,260 

8.0 

3,820 

7.5 

11,059 

12.9 

Italy ! 

4,850 

16^ 

7,452 

11.6 

9,037 

15.5 

1,002 

1.9 

720 

1.4 (•) 7,078 

8.3 

Switzerland . . . . ' 

2,898 

9.7 

5,625 

8.8 

4.626 

8.0 

2,074 

3.9 

2,109 

4.2 (*) 3,037 

3.5 



— 

182 

0.3i 

1 (.908 

3.3 

3,877i 

7.3 

12,623 

24.9 (•) 5,04/ 

5.9 

France ! 


— 

- 


1 341 

0.6 

754 

1.4 

900 

1.8 

3,236 

3.8 

Other countries . . 

1,636 

5.5 

657j 

1.0 

I 71 

[ 

0.1 

535 

1.0 

440 

0.9 

2,591 

3.0 

Total . . . ! 

29,869 

100.0 

64,137| 

100.0 

58,157 

100.0 

53,169 

100.0 

50.601 

100.0 (*)81, 623 

100.0 

Argentina . , . . j 

(1,624) 

(5.4) 

1 (631); 

(1.0) 

— ' 

— 

— 

— j 


- 

(*) (/45) 

(0.2) 


0 ) For the months May and June, export into the Protectorate Bohemia and Moravia. — (•) Average of 4 
years. — (*) Average of 3 years. — (^) Average of the totals for the five years ending 1934. — (*) Average of z years. 


Italy and France, after having been important exporting countries, became 
chiefly importing countries. The maximum quantity exported by Italy amount- 
ed in 1925 to 66,919 thousand ib. From this date onward the Italian exports 
diminished regularly until 1938. At the same time imports increased almost 
regularly from 1925 to 1932, attaining their maximum in 1932 (77,138 thousand 
lb.). From this dale onward the imports fell again until 1936, owing to the 
measures taken by the Government for the protection of national poultrj'-farm- 
ing and the restrictions which were imposed on import trade. Since 1937 
imports rose again. Import estimates for the first seven months of 1939 still 
show a strong increase. 

During the year 1939 Italy took measures for the regulation of her trade 
in eggs by creating two institutions which ruled the trade in eggs with foreign 
countries, the trade in poultry and deriving products and have also the purpose 
of pushing the national poultry-industry. Besides it the fact must be stressed 
that in 1939 the Italian purchase on the Albanian market were facilitated 
by the Custom Union between the two countries. 

Eggs exports of France attained its maximum of 89,547 thousand lb. in 1928. 
Since then the exports diminished almost continuously till 1937. In 1938 as 
well as in 1939 they showed a revival judging by the exports during the first 
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seven months. Eggs imports of France increased regularly from 1925 to 1931 
when they reached their maximum of 67,643 thousand lb. From that date 
onward, although not showing a regular development, they kept to a level 
which is much abcve the exports. The biggest amount of French eggs imports 
during the last years came from her colonies and protectorates, especially from 
French Morocco. Towards the middle of 1939 the French Government took 
steps to reorganize the egg-market by introducing standardization of eggs for sale. 


V. — Trade of Italy and France in Eggs in the Shell 
during the last fourteen years. 

(thousand lb.) 





Italy 


irplus of 
[>ortR l4) 
or of 
jorts (—) 

Prance 

Yicars 

Imtx>rts 

I 

Exports 

! su 

i im 

Imports 

Exports 

Surplus of 
imports (-f) 
or of 

exports (— ) 

1939 (first 7 months). . 

17.382 


1,224 


16,158 


9.494 

4,468 

-t 

5,026 

193 S 

15,412 

1 

2.094 

’ 4 - 

13.318 


24.841 

5.091 

+ 

19,750 

1937 

18.544 


523* 

-f 

18.021 


34,811 

851 

-f 

33.960 

*936 

4,932 


87 

-h 

4.845 


32.543 

2.443 

-i- 

30 100 

1935 

IU24 


570 

-f 

10.554 


23.609 

2,760 

-f 

20,849 

Average 1930- 34 ... 

43,864 


10,533 

4- 

33,331 


37754 

13,189 

f“ 

24,565 

1934 : 

16.164 


1572 

-1- 

16,612. 


26.469 

2,499 


23,970 

1933 

19,363 


2,197 

.4 

17,166' 


34.694 

821 

•! 

33,873 


77,138 

1 

8339 

.4 

68,599 


28.384 

2 306 

-r 

26,078 

193^ 

54.320 

1 

19.807 


34,513 


67,643 

15,104 

•f 

52 539 

1930 

50,315 

j 

20.551 


29,764 


31.582 

45.217 


13.635 

Average 1925-29 . . . 

26.954 


38,913 


11,959 


20,285 

43,964 

i— 

23,679 

1929 

36,106 

I 

22,782 

'4 

13.324 

i 

32.428 

57.098 


24,670 

1928 

39,450 


26.513 

‘4 

12.937 

!| 

22345 

89347 

■ — 

67,002 

1927 

33,569 

1 

31.050 


2319 


18,144 

30.507 

— 

12.363 

1926 - • 

15,338 

1 

47303 

— 

31.%5 ! 


14 109 

32.731 

— 

18,622 

1935 

10309 

1 

i. . 

66.919 

— 

56,610 i 


14.197 

9.938 


4,259 


Although it may not be possible to calculate, on the basis of the incomplete 
estimates at present available, the volume of the world trade in eggs during 
the year 1939, it may be supposed that there is no great difference with that of 
the preceding year. 


II. — Countries Importing eggs in the shell. 

The market sale of eggs in the shell is very limited, owing to the fact that only 
a few countries are big importers. The most important of these countries is the 
United Kingdom which during the period 1930-34 imported an average of 362 
million lb. The maximum was recorded in 1938 with 458 million lb. Judging 
by the results for the first eight months of 1939, the imports of the United 
Kingdom during the whole year 1939' mrtst have been at least equal to those 
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of 1938. In reality during the first eight months Of 1939, the United Kingdom 
imported 318,940 thousand lb. against 294,080 thousand lb. during the corres- 
ponding period of 1938. 

VI . 4 ). — World Trade in Eggs in the Shell. — Imports. 

(thousaad lb.) 


COUlffTRlE.S 

1 

1939 

1 1938 • ; 

! 

1936 1 

1935 

! 

1 Average 
1930-^934 

United Kingdom . . . 

1 I 

|(r) 318.944 i 

I 1 

458,013 

409,155 

406,903 

326,873 

362J39 

Germany 

j{(2K4) 120.248 , 

f (3) 201.831 

198,797 

155,814 

142,527 

267.426 

Austria 

1 12,382 

11.266 

8,195 

10.064 

27.38S 

Switxerland 

1 29.021 i 

31,155 

31,073 

30,054 

30,837 i 

33.588 

Former Czechoslovakia 

! — j 

6,977 

14,781 

14.713 

13.311 

14J90 

France 

1(2) 9.494 ! 

24,641 

34,811 

32,543 i 

23.609 

37.754 

Italy 

!(2) 17.382 i 

15,412 

18,544 

4.932 i 

11,124 1 

43.864 

Greece 

1.426 I 

2.914 

2,500 

1,463 

3.450 

3.663 

Total . . . 

I 

753,525 

720,927 

654.518 1 

561.795 

790,209 

Spain 

1 



... 

j 

75.694 j 

63.963 

General total • • • j 



1 ... I 

1 ■ 

635,489 

1 

854,172 

1 


(i) I^irst eight months. —■ (2) First seven month.s. — (3) The economic German territory: until SeptemlK^r 
1938 the former territory of the KeicU and, from October .1938 to the eml of March 1939 there are also included 
those, regions of German Sudetenlaml, embodied in the Ueich, which adjoin the former tierman customs territory. 
The reincorporated regions of German Sudetenland, which arc bordering on former Austria, have been as well con- 
sidered as belonging to Austria. The Austria land and these regions of German Sudetenland hr»ve been consi- 
dered until March 1939 as not bcUmgiug to the economic German territory. Nf>w on the other hand trade with 
those regions is no longer considered as foreign trade since April 1938; respectively October 1938, — (4) The 
economic German territory: until the end of March 1939, the Gernwin territory of the Reich and the regions of German 
Sudetenland adjoinig the German customs territory, as existing until then; since April 1939 is also added the 
cuStom.s territory of former Austria as well us the liordering territories of German .Sudetenland and Memcl 
territory. Since the middle of March 1939, trade with the protectorate of Bohemia- Moravia is no longer considered 
as foreign trade. 


The United Kingdom is followed by order of importance by Oermany which 
on the average from 1930* to 1934 imported 267 million lb., with n maximum 
of 316 million lb. in 1930. 

Since 1931 German imports decreased from year to year until 1935 inclusi- 
vely, when they fell to 142,530 thousand lb. In 1937 imports started again 
to rise, probably on account of the increased buying power of the masses of 
industrial workmen. The egg-imports data of Germany (1) for the first seven 
months of 1939 cannot be compared with that of the previous years. How- 
ever, on the basis of the exports to this country from Denmark, the Nether- 
lands and the south-ea.stern countries of Europe in 1939, German imports for 
the whole period of that year appear to have fliictuated around the level of 1938. 

Until 1935, among importing countries Spain occupied the third j>lace, buy- 
ing noticeable quantities from Turkey, Egypt and Morocco. The statistics 
published b}" Spain stop at the first three months of 1936. The imports of 


ii) See notes (a) aud (4) on Table VI. A), 
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Spain did not completely cease, even during the Civil War, but the data of export 
for Spain from exporting countries do not allow to establish their importance 
during the years from 1936 to 1939. 

During 1939 the main egg-suppliers to the Spanish market, such as Turkey, 
Eg>i)t, Bulgaria and Denmark, started agreements with the Spanish competent 
organisations in order to resume eggs shipments to that market. 

Another large importer is Switzerland, the imports of which do not show 
strong variations, in spite of a tendency to slight regression. The imports 
this country during the twelve months of 1939 were respectively inferior of 6.9 
per cent, and 13.6 per cent, to those of 1938 and the average from 1930 to 1934. 

The relative importance of each of the importing countries in the world im- 
ports (excluding that of Spain) is shown in the following table. 


VI B). — World Trade in Eggs in the Shell. — Imports. 
Relative importance of the principal egg-importing countries. 

(Percentages) 


COUNTUTICS 
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0.8 

2.0 

1 5,5 

0.4 ; 

0.3 1 

0.2 

0.6 

0.5 
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I 


The predominant position of the United Kingdom and Germany in the world 
import is evident. The eggs imports of those two countries represent 79.6 per 
cent, of the w^orld imports average from 1930 to 1934. and reaches 87.6 per 
cent, in 1938. 


Distribution of imports of the United Kingdom, Germany, 

and Switzerland according to countries of origin. 

The market of the United Kingdom absorbs the surplus of all continents in all 
periods of the year. All egg-exporting countries have the tendency of creating 
there a solid position and, such a position once acquired, they defend it at 
any cost. 

'The suppliers of the United Kingdom may be divided into two categories; 
(x) British countries. 

(2) Foreign countries. 

The sha^e of British countries in the imports of the United Kingdom attain- 
ed its maximum of 32.7 per cent, in 1933. Since that year it decreased rapidly 




VII. — Imports of Eggs in the Shell into the United Kingdom, by countries of origin, 

(thoasand lb.}. 
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falling to 13,3 per cent, in 1938 and to only ii per cent, during the first eight 
months of 1939, 

The share of foreign countries shows an inverted movement. The main 
supplying British countries of the United Kingdom are Ireland, Australia and 
Canada. From the South-African Union only small quantities arrive to the 
United Kingdom. Owing to her geographical position, Ireland will have been 
able to increase her shipments of eggs during the first four months of war from 
September to December 1939. 

The principal egg>“Supplying country of the United Kingdom is Denmark, 
the quota of which varies from 25.3 per cent, in 1930 to 40.4 per cent, in 1937; 
during the first eight months of 1939 this proportion was 35.2 per cent. Den- 
mark is followed by the Netherlands, the importance of which on this market 
has become more considerable during the last years, so that their share in the 
imports of the United Kingdom rose to 21.4 per cent, in 1938, and to 27.2 per 
cent, during the first eight months of 1939. ^ 

Thus during the last three years more than half of the eggs imports of the 
United Kingdom came from Denmark and tlie Netherlands. Based on the 
situation of 1938 the third place among the supplying countries of the United 
Kingdom is held by Poland with 9.5 per cent. This percentage ro.se to 9.9 per 
cent, during the first months of 1939. 

Romania made remarkable progre.ss during the last years and in 1938 she 
occupied the fifth place, preceded by Denmark, the Netherlands, Poland and 
Ireland. 

Hungary and Yugoslavia became supplying countries of the United King- 
dom only during the last years, in consequence of the lack of shipments of eggs 
from China. In 1938 the global share of Poland Romania, Hungary and 
Yugoslavia amounted to 18. i per cent, of the total imports, exceeding the 
global share of the British countries (13.3 per cent.). 

If war had not broken out, the United Kingdom would have api)lied the 
new law for the protection of national poultry -culture, the preparation of w hich 
gave occasion to long debates. 

The principal ideas forming the basis of the new law were the following: 

(1) improvement of animals for breeding, in order to obtain a reduc- 
tion of cost in eggs and fowl production; . 

(2) standardization of poultry i>roducts in order to increase the con- 
sumption of national eggs; 

(3) to assure prices equitable and conform to the quality of the product 

(4) control for trade and import of eggs. 

In Germany as well eggs arrive from all parts of the world. 

Up to 1935 inclusively the first and indisputed supplying country of Ger- 
many were the Netherlands. In 1936 the share of Denmark in the imports of 
Germany exceeds for the first time that of the Netherlands. In 1937 the 
Netherlands occupy again the first place, but only to ^deld it to Denmark in 
1938 and during the first seven months of 1939. The affirmation of Denmark 
on the German market during the last ten years results from the .strong increase 
of percentage which jrose ftom 4.8 per cent, in 1930 to 24,2 per cent, in 1938, 





and to 28.6 per cent, during the first seven months of 1939. In the same period 
the share of the Netherlands, which in 1930 was of 28.6 per cent., reached its 
maximum of 44.3 per cent, in 1934, and its minimum of 22.2 per cent, in 1936. 
On the average during the years from 1930 to 1934 these two countries 
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combined supplied the German market with 45.5 per cent, of the total imports, 
with 48.1 per cent, in 1938 and 47.5 per cent, during the first seven mouths 
of 1939. 

These two main suppliers are followed by the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic , 
Union and Ireland, so that the principal supplying centre for eggs to Ger- 
many is established by the exporting countries of North-Western Europe, which 
cover more than 50 per cent, of the German imports. 

The third place in German imports is taken by Bulgaria with an average 
of 10. 1 per cent, during the period 1930-34 and of 1 1.5 per cent, in 1938 , I>Utv 
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ing the first seven months of 1939, however, the third i>laoe is held by Romania 
and the fourth place by Hungary, 

Taking the four Danubian countries (Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and 
Bulgaria), former Poland and the U. S. S. R, all together, it appears that on 
the average during the period 1930-34 they snj>plied 35,5 per cent. After 1934, 
however, the share of the U. S. S. R. stops completely and that of Romania 
diminishes notably, so that the group has a relative importance in the German 
imports of only 25.4 per cent, in 1938 and 24.2 per cent, during the first seven 
months of 1939. In any case this group of countries represents the second 
supplying centre of eggs for Germany. 

In 1938 the third centre was formed by the Fennoscandian countries (Finland, 
Norway and Sweden) and the fourth by distant countries, such as China, Argentina 
and Turkey. With regard to this latter group of countries the affirmation 
of China on the German market during the last four years is to be stressed. 

The last centre for German imports of eggs, by relative importance is 
formed by the Baltic countries. 

The imports from Ital}^ which on the average during the years from 1930 
to 1934 attained 6,717 thousand lb., that is 2.5 per cent, of German imports, 
after having almost completely stopped in 1936 and 1937, shoWvS a revival in 
1938, to further increase notably in 1939. 

It is interesting to notice that in the total data of the other countries 
New Zealand figures with 9 thousand lb. in 1938 and with 210 thousand lb. in 
the first seven months of 1939, and Japan with 135 thousand lb. in the same 
period of 1939. 

As regards Switzerland, the first supplying country during the period 19.30-34 
was Bulgaria, sharing 32,0 per cent, of the total Suiss imports. For the 3’ears 
1935 and 1936 this first place was taken by Denmark, but was regained by 
Bulgaria in 1937. In 1938 it is Yugoslavia that supplies the biggest quantity 
of eggs and in 1939 again Denmark, 

So the first place on the Swiss eggs market is disputed between two 
Danubian countries, such as Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, and a North-Western 
European country, namely Denmark. 

As for Denmark, it is interesting to notice that she started her exports 
to Switzerland only in 1932 under the pressure of the difficulties met in selling 
her eggs on the usual mark^s. 

In the average from 1930 to 1934, the third place by order of importance 
in the Swiss imports was held by the Belgo-Luxeniburg Economic Union and 
the fourth by Italy. 

Italy rapidly and the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union more slowly 
reduced their exports to Switzerland, becoming very modest suppliers in 1939. 
Always under the pressure of the difficulties met on the English and German 
markets, former Poland considerably increased her exports to Switzerland, so 
that she occupied during the year 1937 and 1938 the third place in the imports 
of this country. 

For the same commercial reasons, the Netherlands as well took more and 
more to the Swiss market, gaining a rather strong position. 

* 4. - Su B IngU 





IX. — Imports of Eggs in the SkeU into Switzerland^ by countries of origin. 
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31,155 

too.o! 

31,073 

ioo.o| 

30,054 

100.0 

30^37 

100.0 

33,588 

100.0 

Including: ! 

1 

1 


(17)} 










Turkey .... 

(?4l)j 

(0.8) 


(o.i) 

— 


(22) 

(0.1) 

— 

— 


— 

Sweden 


— 

(12) 

(0.0) 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

-u_ 

United Kingdom. 

(0); 

(0.0) 

- 


— 

— ; 

— 1 

— 

( 0 ) 

(0.0) 

— 

— 

Maroc 

< 9)1 

1 

i 

(c.o) 

(I 4 )| 



Jj 





J 



France which, favoured by her geographical position, supplies regularly 
Switzerland, partecipated in the total imports of this country, with 
b.3 per cent, in 1938 and 9,9 per cent, in 1939. 

The three Baltic countries (Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia) and Finland, 
which on the average during the period 1930-34 contributed scarcely 0.7 per 
cent, to the Swiss imports, contributed 7.0 per cent, in 1939. 


111. — Exports of eggs in the shell during the first three months of 1940. 

Estimates are only available for eight exporting countries, which continued 
publishing their commercial statistics. Among them figure the two principal 
exporting countries in the world, Denmark and the Netherlands, so that the 
exports of these 8 countries combined may be considered an indication of 
world exports. 
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The most salient fact resulting from the table is that 5 countries out of the 8 
(and among them figure the large exporters) diminished their exports as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1939 and only 3 exporters of less 

X. — Exports of Eggs in the Shell during the first quarter of the years igji to ig40. 

(thousand lb.) 



January- 

March 

1940 

January- 
March 1 
J939 i 

January- 

March 

1936 

January- 

March 

1937 

January- 

March 

1936 

January- 

% 

January -March 1940 

Countries 

March 

Average 

^93^135 

January- i 
March i 
1939 i 

«= xoo j 

January- 

Marcii 

Average 

1931/35 

=>= 100 

i 

l.ienmark i 

Netbcrlaiids i 

Xomaniu ; 

Norway . 

i 

1 

i 

54,880 i 
54,604 1 
3,553 1 
835 ; 

! : 

58,761 i 
i 57.364 

: 8.927 i 

1.345 : 

I ! 

: 51,906 i 

49,787 I 
1 2.907 i 

1.704 1 

51,119 
41,870 
4,415 
1,260 ! 

45,240 
34.719 
7,170 
1,081 j 

34,579 

40,073 

3,190 

1,235 

93.4 ! 
95.2 i 
39.8 i 
62.1 

158.7 

136.3 

MM 

67.6 

United States ! 

1.419 i 

1 ‘'208 i 

I 1.000 

899 

941 

1,393 

117.5 i 

101.8 

China 

Turkov 

6,082 1 
3,025 

1 7.683 i 

1.708 1 

6,736 

1 526 

9.438 

1.343 

5.459 

1.356 

(‘) 6,145 1 

4,667 \ 

1 79,2 '■ 

177.1 i 

99.0 

64.8 


4,312 

' 1.351 

2.394 

i 2,665 

4.484 

8,344 

319.3 j 

51.7 

Total , . . ^ 

128,710 

138,347 

116,960 

i 113,009 

100,450 

99,626 

93.0 ; 

129.2 

1 ^) Avcrajfc 1932 - 1935 . 










importance, such as Turkey, Egypt and the United States, increased them notably. 
The intensification of the exports of less important exporting countries was not 
capable of compensating the reduction in the exj^ort of the large exporters, so 
that on the whole a reduction of 7.0 per cent, is noticeable during the first 
three months of this year, as compared with the figures of the corresponding 
three months of 1939. However, owing to the great impulse of eggs exports 
during the last five years among the large exporters, the exports during the first 
three months of this year exceeds the five years average 1931-35 by 29.2 per 
cent. Particularly noticeable is the increase recorded by Egypt and Turkey 
with respect to last year. 

The decrease of exports during the first three months of 1940 may be 
ascribed not only to the always growing difficulties of transport, but equally 
to the reduction of poultry flocks which was foreseen in autumn 1939 in various 
egg-exporting countries. 

In the following table figure the data which allow to estimate the relative 
importance of exports during the first three months of the year, as compared 
with the exports of the whole year. If during the previous years these elements 
supplied an indication for the development of the exports movement during the 
following nine months, it may not be the same case this year, owing to the 
perturbations caused by the war in all branches of trade. 


4* - SL 8 IngL 
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XI. — Relative importance of Exports of Eggs in the Shell during the first quarter 

{J anuary-March) 

with respect to annual exports into the principal exporting countries. 


Countries 

1940 

193 

Expo 
durii 
the qui 
Jan.-M 

absolute 

data 


1938 

1937 

Export.** 
during 
the quarter 
Jan. -March 

*936 

Exports 
duriug 
the quarter 
Jan. -March 

Aver.ig^j-jgSi 

lOxports 
during 
the quarter 
Jan. -March 

rts 

»g 

irter 

arch 

Exports 
during 
the quarter 
Jan. -March 

Exports 

during 

Hut quarter 
Jan.-March 

absolute 

data 

(*)% 

I 

absolutel»v oy 
data 1' ' 

absolute 
data j' ^ Z® 

absolute 

data 

(■) */. 

absolute. L. p, 

data 

i 


1,000 lb. 

1,000 lb. 


1,000 Ib.j 

1 

1,000 lb. 


1,000 Ib. 


jfOOO Ib.i 

Denmark 

! 

54.880; 58,761 

24.9 

51.9061 24.2 

51,119 

23.0 

45.240 

23.4 

34.579 23.0 

Netberlands 

54.604 57.364 

1 25.6 

49,7871 25.6 

41.870 

24.9 

34,719: 24.3 

40,073 26.0 

Romania 

3,553: 8.927 

27.9 

2.907, 13.5 

4,415 

19.3! 7,170 

27.1 

3.190 14.1 

Norvay 

835 

1,345 

40.4 

1.704' 48.9 

1,260 

45.7! 1,081 

1 

40.7 

/.235j 47.4 

United States .... 

1,419: 1.208 

27.1 

1,000; 28.9 

! 

899 

22.9 

941 

27.1 

1,393 27.0 

China. ........ 

6,082 

7,683 

20.1 

6.736* 19.8 

9.438 

17.0 

5.459 

9.9 

(*) 6,145 {*)I3.4 

Turkey 

3.025 

1,708 

12.6 

526: 8.2 j 1.343 

20.1 

1,356 

10.6 

4,667 12.7 

Bgypt 

4,3l2j 1,351 

15.1 

2.394i 54.4! 2,665 

42.5 

4,484 

53.5 

8.344i 35.5 

Total ... 

]28,71o| 138,347 

24,7 

116,960| 24.2 

113,009 

23.2 

100,450 

22.6 

99,626! 23.0 

j 

1 


(') Annual exports »= loo. — (*) Average 1933/35. 


This will not eliminate the interest of knowing the relative importance of 
exports during the first three months in normal condition, as compared with the 
whole year in the various countries. The first exporting country in the world, 
Denmark, generally exports during the first three months a little less than a 
quarter of the whole year’s export (23.0 per cent, average during the period 
1931-35), whilst the Netherlands export one quarter. 

Romania exported on the average scarcely 14. i per cent, of the yearly 
export; this is due to the circum.stance that this country produces few eggs 
in winter. The high percentages in 1936 and 1939 (exceeding 25 per cent.) 
derive from an exceptionally strong demand. On the average during the period 
I93i“35 and in the following years, the quota of Norway exceeded in the first 
three months always 40 per cent, of the global export, which means that this 
country has a great j^roduction of eggs in winter and that it sends abroad a 
large part of its surplus at a period when prices are generally the highest. 
The United States on the other hand sent abroad (chiefly to Panama and Mexico) 
more than a quarter of the entire export of the year during the first three months. 
The exx)ort quota during the first three months is notably weak for Turkey 
(12.7 per cent, on the average during the period 1931-35) and for China (13.4 
per cent,), which reflects the little favourable conditions of production, of collection 
and eggs transport during the months from December to February in these 
two countries. 
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The quota of the first three tnonths of export is especially high in Egypt. 
This country as a matter of fact sent abroad more than half of her* annual 
surplus (53.5 per cent, on the average during the period 1931-35) from January 
to March. 

For the combined 8 countries under consideration, the quota of the first 
three months which represents an average of only 23 per cent, of the annual 
export, was of 24.7 per cent, in 1939. It may therefore be supposed that in 
the combined 8 countries under consideration, belonging to different parts of 
the globe and representing a good deal of the world export trade of eggs in the 
shell, the quota of the first three months amounts more or less to a quarter of 
the yearly export. This proves that, the maximum and minimum of egg- 
production in the various countries being distributed over different periods of the 
year, the world trade succeeds in realizing a nearly uniform distribution ’ of the 
export during the wdiole year. Such an uniform distribution of shipments 
would still be more evident, if the exports of the countries of the southern 
hemisphere were also taken into consideration. 

IV. — Egg prices. 

Considering that in the United Kingdom eggs arrive from all parts of 
the w'orld and at aH ])eriods of the year, the value of eggs imported into 
this country may reflect in general lines the fluctuation of prices from one 
year to another. It is for this purpose that we calculated the average value 
in gold francs of 1,000 eggs imported into the United Kingdom It results 
from the table that the prices, from a minimum of 48.84 gold francs for 1,000 
eggs in 1934, rose slowly but constantly to attain 55.73 gold francs in 1938. 

XII. — Value of 1,000 eggs imported into the United Kingdom. 


Year Gold francs 

jgSO {first eii^ht months) 47-^4 

{first ei^ht months) 5^-55 

1037 {fii'^t eight months) . . * 46.33 

1938 55-73 

1937 53-^3 

1936 51 -oi 

1935 49 - 4 ‘’ 

Average 1930-1^34 86.30 

1934 48.84 

1933 56.84 

1932 68.OI 

1931 104.28 

1930 129.72 


As to the year 1939, only estimates referring to the first eight months are avail- 
able. For comparison we added also the corresponding data during the first 
eight months of 1937 and 1938. That during the first eight months of 1939 
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the value of i,ooo imported eggs was inferior [to that of 1938, does not lead 
to the conclusion that prices during the entire year 1939 remained inferior to 
those of 1938. As a matter of fact during the months of November and 
December 1939, egg prices increased more than usual on the various markets, 
so that they certainly had an influence on the value of feggs imported for the 
whole yeaT into the United Kingdom. The value of 1,000 eggs imported in 
1939 Jwottld have been inferior to that of 1938 if war had not broken out. 
As a consequence of the war, the value of 1,000 imported eggs in 1939 would 
fluctuate around that of 1938. 

In Denmark, the prices of 1939 were in general slightly inferior to those of 
1938. This general movement of prices was not even disturbed by the war 
until November, when in consequence of a rarefaction of eggs on the market, 


XIIL — Egg’prices in Denmark. 

(Couronnes per Kilogramme). 


Januarji- . 
February 
March . . 
April . . 
May . . . 
June . . 
July . . 
August 
SeptcmlK'r 
October . 
Novemlier 
December 

Year . . 


Months 


I 

1 

1 

i 


^940 * 1939 *93^ ! 1937 


1.22 



1.12 i 

1.24 . 

0.84 

1.30 

0.88 ; 

1.14 

0.89 

1.16 

0.76 i 

0.72 : 

0.84 


0.85 i 

0.78 

0.72 


0.94 ! 

1.00 

0.73 


0.82 ; 

1.04 

0.71 


0.93 i 

1.21 

1.04 


1.20 

1.25 ; 

1.14 


1.26 

1.44 i 

1.43 


1.32 

1.54 1 

1.64 


1.90 

1.46 ’ 

1.64 

. 1 

i 1.42 

1.24 

1.64 

! 

1 LI2 

7.77 

UO 


(’) Quotations of the Danish Ugg Uxport Cooperative (Dansk Andels-Aegeksport|. 


there was a rise in prices from 1.32 Danish crowns per kilogram in October 
1939 to 1.90 in November. The quotations of November 1939 were respectively 
0.44 and 0.26 crowns per kilogram higher than the quotations of November 1938 
and 1937. December 1939 the price fell again to 1.42 crowns per kilogram. 
During the first three months of 1940 prices kept on a level generally superior 
to that of the corresponding period of 1939, 1938 and 1937. 


Conclusion. 

World trade in eggs in the shell during the year 1939 started with a strong 
impulse as compared with the year 1938. If war had not broken out, the exten- 
sion of the trade of this product would have certainly exceeded in 1939 that of 
1938, thanks to the improvement of the poultry "fanning condition in various 
exporting countries and to the trade control always more vigorously exercised 
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by the Governtnent authorities. But in spite of the war an important grouj) 
of exporting countries intensified their exports in 1939. Considering the coun- 
tries which during the months from September to Decenjber 1939 were not able 
to export or have exported smaller quantities than during the corresponding 
period of 1938, it may be said that the volume of trade in eggs in 1939 was 
about the same as in 1938. 

Owing to the fact that in autumn 1939 various exporting countries met 
with difficulties in procuring the concentrated feed necessary to poultry and 
consequently had to face a reduction of their flocks, a noticeable decrease in the 
eggs exports in 1940 may be foreseen, a fact already remarked during the first 
three months of this year in 8 exporting countries. 


V. Dksmireanu. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

Sis'iizerland : According to the temporary results of the inquiries effected by the 
Infomiation (Office on prices of the Swiss Union of peasants, 0.4 per cent, of milk less 
th£Ui in June 1030 was delivered this June by the average of 600 dairy societies. The 
cantons of West Switzerland, St. (Jail, Thurgov^'e, Zurich and Argovie, show a slight 
increase in com])arison with last year. In Central Switzerland no great difference is 
noticeable in com])arison witli io3<); delivery was here, on the whole, slightly poorer 
than last year. In French Switzerland, in return, a decrease of about 4-5 per cent, 
is recorded 

Ay^etUina: Sanitary conditions of live.stock in July were good throughout the 
country. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

Italy: Si Ik -producing vseasoii wjis tliis year exceptionally favourable. According 
to a recent estimate of the Italian Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, the production 
of spring cocoons, obligatorily housed at the “ Ammassi Collett ivi ”, attained alx>ut 
76 million lb. against 63 millions in 1930. 

The quantity of eggs incubated in .spring has been 483,100 ounces against 474,200 
ounces in 1939. The luiit-firodiiction by ounces this jem has been very high, having 
passed from 132.11 lb. per ounce in 1939 to 158.32 lb. per ounce in 1940. 

The quantity of eggs iiicuhated for the prcxluction of summer and autuniii co- 
coons ivS estimated this year at 1,500 oiuices; tliis production must be added to that 
of spring. 
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June 

Elbvsn months (August Z'June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

j Exports 

Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


X 940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939-40 

* 938 *39 

1939*40 j 1938*39 

1938*39 

* 938-39 

Exporting Countries: 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental ■" too lb.). 



Romania 

668 

3.393 

0 

0 


18.604 


24,974 


0 

0 

27,571 

0 

'"tl'Ugoslavia .... 

221 

0 

0 

0 


5.337 


3.167 


0 

0 

3,233 

0 

'Ttefted StatevS . , 

379 

2.357 

400 

592 


12.009 


44,247 


5.796 

5,512 

46,034 

6,134 

vAigentina ..... 

10,192 

14,325 

— 

— 


96,935 


63,769 


— , 

— 

70.368 


“Urnguay 






1,392 

(*) 

2,154 

(“) 

1 (•) 

6 

2.413 

8 

Traq. 

7 

22 

0 

0 


1,083 


606 


i) 

0 

621 

0 

rlran 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

^Turkey ...... 

345 

2 

- 

~ 


1,396 


1.081 


— 

— 

1.098 

-- 

■ Importing Countries: 














viOreecc 

0 

0 

838 

1,101 


0 


0 


6,429 

6.754 

0 

7,740 

Portugal 






0 

(*) 

0 

(*) 

431 (b 

1,264 

0 

1,295 

Mexico 





(•) 

0 

(•) 

0 

(») 

27 (*) 

368 

0 

1,243 

; Brasil ...... 

— 

•— 




— 

— 

(*) 

13.086 (') 

15,219 

— 

23,148 

Chile 





(*) 

1 

(•) 

0 

(*) 

0 n 

483 

0 

483 

Colombia 

~ 

— 




— 


— 

D 

379 {») 

200 

— 

556 

•’ifc*eru 





(*) 

0 

{*) 

0 

(*) 

2,078 l'-') 

1,698 

0 

2,625 

: China 

29 

77 

606 

i.627 


261 


457 


3,081 

7,366 

511 

9,597 

r'' 


Wheat Flour. — 

Thousand cen tills (i 

cental ” 100 lb.). 


’■ ' (E xporti n g C ou ntr ics: 














Romania 

1 ( 

0 

0 

0 


2 


2 


0 ‘ 

0 

2 

1 0 

Yugoslavia 

86 

0 

0 

0 


288 


32 


0 i 

0 

32 

0 

United Stales . . . 

502 

1,196 

15 

14 


11,004 


12,208 


121 1 

141 

14,059 

159 

Argentina 

98. 

166 

— 



1.829 


1.881 


! 

— 

2,049 


/Uruguay 

. . . 




{’) 

237 

(*) 

245 

(^) 

0 :{*) 

0 

408 

0 

■ Xraq 

16 

10 

0 

0 


159 


140 


^ \ 

0 

153 

0 

Turkey 

0 

4 

— 

— 


1 


73 


“ 1 

•— 

75 

— 

. Importing Cou niries: 










i 




'Greece 

0 

0 

2 

4 


0 


0 


35 1 

41 

0 

43 

‘ Jj^rtttgal 



... 


(») 

0 

(0 

0 

(^) 

12 {(b 

.37 

0 

38 

' ..Mexico 





(•) 

0 

n 

0 

<’) 


1 

0 

2 

'Brazil 

— - 

— 




— 


— 

(*) 

502 i(b 

587 


822 

CWle 





(•) 

2 

(•) 

0 

(') 

62 i(b 

63 

2 

93 

■‘Colombia 


— 

... 



— 


— 


20 (b 

12 

— 

30 

jPeiu 





(*) 

0 

{*) 

0 

n 

29 :(b 

28 

0 

42 

-China 

74 

ii3 

407 

911 


837 


1.030 


5,063 1 

6,597 

1,176 

7,108 

Uran 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 1 

0 

0 

0 


Orceoe. . 
Portugal 
^Romania 
Yugoslfjvia. 
ITnited States; 
Meiico . 
Argentina 
BrAseil • . 
Chile . . 

; Colombia 
.Peru . . 
Urhgiiay. 
China . . 

Ira^. . . 
Iran. . . 
Turkey . 


kxporting Cn unifies, 
Romania . . . 
itTnited States . 
Argentina . . . 
Ttirkey .... 
importing Countries.: 
Greece .... 


Total Wheat and Flour t)* — Thousand ceiiUils (i cerUal 


Net liSxPORTB (♦) 


670 

336 

629 

10.322 


29 

"345 


3.393 

0 

3.341 

15.546 


Net Imports (•*) 


840 


1.021 

0 


1,105 


2,460 


Net Exports (♦) 


18.607 

5.720 

20,723 

99.375 


(•) 


1.707 

1,294 

1,398 


24.977 

3,209 

54.825 

66.277 


!(*) 


2,475 

792 

1.179 


Net Imports (**) 


ICO lb,). 
iN. Ex. (*y 


6.476 

447 


!(*) _28 

(») 13.755 
(*) 80 

|i*) 405 

(*) 2.116 

8,748 

0 


{^) 


6.808 

1.313 


369 - 


(“) 

i(*) 16.002 1 
(*) 567 

C) 216 I 

(*) 1.735 i 

14,333 I 
0 ' 


27.574 

3,276 

58,432 


73,099 

2.948 

825 

1,198 


K.lMP.(** 

7.797 

1.345 


1,246 

24,244 

604 

597 

2,681 

16,996 

0 


Rye. — Thousand centals (i cental = too lb.). 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

120 

187 

0 

0 

2.048 

549 

0 

0 

640 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

410 

374 

0 

0 

374 

0 

170 

.323 

— 


5,670 

1,661 

— 

.... 

2.085 

... 

0 

20 

— 

— 

195 

167 

— 

— 

177 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


(*) Excess of exports over Imports. — (♦*) Excess of imports over exports. 

(f) Flour reduced to graip ott the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour 
C) Up to May 31. — {*) Up tO March 31. -- (») Up to January 31. 


r, 333.333 centals of grain. 
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COUNTRIES 

June 

Eleven months (August i-Junc 30) 

1 Twelve months 
j (August x*JtUy 3x) 

Bxpokts 

Imports 

EZPQE78 

Imports 

Exports 

iMPORtS 

X940 

1939 

X940 

*939 

1939-40 

*93«-39 

1939-40 

1938*39 

*938-39 

*938-39 

Exporting Countries: 



Bai4ey* Thousand centals (r cental loo lb.}. 



Romania ..... 

0 

397 i 

0 

0 

2,329 1 

3,713 

0 

0 

4.195 

0 

United States . . . 

17 

97 

88 

119 

1,570 1 

4.977 

262 

155 

5,101 

237 

Argentina 

31 

353 1 

— 


8,677 1 

4,409 

— 

— 

4,644 

— 

Chile 

*’659 

*405 ' 

— 

— 

(•) 486 i(*) 508 

— 

— 

1,076 

— 

Iraq 

0 

0 

4,618 i 

4,257 

0 

0 

4.573 

0 

Iran 

4 

13 ; 

0 

0 

135 1 

86 

0 

0 

97 

0 

Turkey 

1) 

222 1 

i 

— 

— 

1.010 j 

2,402 

— 


2,740 

— 

Importing Countries: 


j 



1 

1 






(;reecc 

0 

0 ’ 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

54 

344 

0 

344 

Mexico 


1 



(*) 0 [{*) 0 

(‘) 77 i(‘) 74 

0 

146 

j 



Oats* — Thousand centals (i cental “ 100 lb.) 



Exporting Countries: , 











Romania 

0 < 

0 1 

0 = 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 i 

0 

Cnited States . . , 1 

3 

3 1 

542 

81 

62 i 

1.110 

3.269 

323 

1.114 J 

427 

Argentina 1 

197 , 

525 ■ 

— 

— 

8,306 : 

5,613 

— 


6,118 i 

— 

chile j 



— 

— 

<•) 662 !(») 524 

— 1 

— 

1.119 1 


lurkev 

' 0 

18 i 

I 

— 

— 

6 j 

192 

— 

— 

23! I 

— 

Importing Countries: ! 





1 

j 

! 




(ireece i 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 ! 

165 

0 


0 

Mexico 1 





(^) 6 (*) 0 : 

;‘) 4 (*) 21 

0 ! 

25 

Perti ;! 

i ~ 

~ i 



- 


(®) 14 :(») 15 ! 

— i 

26 


}' xt'ortinfi ( nuntrus: 

Romania 

Ynsofilavia . . . . 
United Stales . , , 
I iominicau Rep. . . 

Arj/eutiuu 

China 

Hrazil 

Ira<j 

Importinff Countries: 

‘ireece 

i'ortujfal 

Mexico 

I'cru 


illaize. — Thousand centals (t cental * roo lb.). 

EioiiT Months (N’ovember i-Juuc 30) 


Twelve months 
(Nov. i-Oct. 31) 


1,220 

1 1,707 

^ 1 

Oi 

9.746 

10,848 

0 

0 

12.014 

2 

325 

0 

8 

14 

2.017 

0 ! 

0 

2,334 

2,302 

128 

48 

54': 

14.607 

14,768 

253 

192 

19,783 



1 _ 

— 

k*) 102 

(“) 157 

— ! 

— 

340 

*3.140 

I1V379 ; 

! 

— 

37.736 

49,332 

— j 

— 

74.995 

0 

0 

i — 

— 

0 

26 

— 


26 





— 

(*) 548 

(*) 933 i 

j 

— 

1,658 

0 

1 

0 

— 

I 

f 

2 

■ 1 

— 

3 

1 

1 

0 ! 

0 

8 

161 

0 

0 

321 

1,149 

0 




1 

V) 0 

0) 0 

0) 180 

(‘) 530 

0 




1 

h 0 

(*) 0 

(«) 381 

(^) 113 

0 




' !!! 1 

h 0 1 

(^) 0 

(*) 0 

(•) 0 

0 


0 

0 

253 


1.336 

864 

80^ 

0 


Cx purling Cpuntries: 
Uttited States , . . 


Mexico . . 


1 

Brasil . . . 


1 

Iraq. . . . 


. 1 

Thailand. , 


• i 


299 242 

2 0 

3,818 3.463 


Importing Countries: | 

Greece 0 I 0 


Portugal 

Romania — — 

Y ugoslavia .... 0 0 

Argentina 

Chile — 

Colombia , — ^ — 

Peru 

China 6 3 

Iran ] . 0 0 


Hioe* Thousand centals (1 cental ^ 100 Ib.) . 

Six Months (January i-June 30) 


Twelve months 
(J anuary i.Dec. jx) 




*940 

*939 

1940 

*939 

*939 

*939 

43 

77 

1.743 

1,756 

216 

413 

3,093 

711 


... 

(•) 0 

(*/ 0 

(♦) 0 

(*) 0 

49 

0 

- 

— 

(•) 235 

(’) 212 



1.332 

— 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

1 

15 

1 

“ 

— 

17,782 

21.093 

— 

— 

41,010 


125 

105 

0 

0 

441 

398 

0 

647 



H 0 

(») 0 

(‘) 13 

C) 14 ; 

0 

104 

”37 

‘‘*53 


_ 1 

194 

272 

— 

560 

5 

14 

0 

0 1 

140 

194 

0 

394 



(•) 1 

(*) 1 

(*) 21 

{•) 162 

2 

679 





(•) 1 i 

(») 131 

— 

187 



— 

.... 

I*) 68 { 

(*) 35 


490 



(») 0 

(•) 2 

(•) 140 1 

<») 133 

2 

463 

*986 

”’728 

32 

143 

7.434 i 

4.849 

156 

7^060 

1 

2 

1 

0 

.0| 

9 

0 

18 


(’) tip to May 31, — (•) Up to April 30. — {•) t^p to March 31. — (*) Up to January 31- 
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June 

Six X 0 MTB 8 (January i-June 30 ) 

1 Twelve months 

1 (January i-Dcc. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Expoxxs 

1 Imposts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


*940 

1939 

1940 

1 m9 

1 1940 

1 X939 

1940 1939 

1939 

X939 




Linseed. — Tousand centals (i 

cental 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 
Romania 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 2 

3 

2 

Argentina 

636 

2.243 

— 

— 

13,518 

16,673 


26,082 

— 

Uruguay 



— 

— 

(*) 650 

(*) 815 

— — 

2,403 

— 



4 

34 

— 


4 

77 

— . — 

99 


Iraq 

Importing Countries: 

0 

0 

— 


6 

11 

— — 

63 

— 

Greece 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

24 28 

0 

71 

Portugal 


— 





(‘) 41 (0 11 

— 

161 

Uniteii States . . . 

— 

— 

292 

1,009 

— 

— 

4,450 6,028 

— 

8.976 




Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb.). 











Twelve months 






Eleven & 

rONTHS (August 1 -Juue 30 ) 

(August 

i-Juiy 31 ) 

Exporting _ Countries: 





1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 i 1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 

United States . , . 

694 

597 

62 

59 

32,000 

16,997 

749 1 670 

17,562 

749 

Mexico 





(*) 45 

(») 178 

(») 13 l{») 4 

308 

9 

Dominican Rep. , . 



— 


(•) 1 

(*) 3 


5 

— 

Argentina 

28 

61 

— 


438 

410 

_ 1 — 

555 

— 

BraTUl 



— 

— 

(•) 2,545 

{*) 3,684 


7.692 

. — 

•Peru 



— 

— 

(•) 1,208 

CO 1.214 

— j — 

1.801 

— 

Iraq 

0 

1 

0 

1 

57 

52 

1 2 

53 

2 

Iran 

0 

34 

0 

0 

294 

197 

0 ' 0 

223 

0 

Turkey 

Importing Countries: 

2 

38 

— 


121 

366 

1 

385 

— 

Greece 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

72 44 

0 

49 

Portugal 

— 




— 


(0 511 (0 423 


474 

Romania 

0 

0 

24 

33 

0 

0 

291 390 

0 

433 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

42 

32 

0 

0 

444 1 471 

0 

515 

Colombia 







(0 73 ;(») 51 

— 

127 

China 

1 

14 

707 

806 

85 

1,292 

5,063 1 3.096 

1,305 

3.698 





Wool. — Thousand It 

. 











Twelve months 






Ten months (Sept, i june 30 ) 

(Sept. 1 

Oct, 31 ) 

Exporting Countries: 








Argentina . . .| 

12.108 

22.331 i 

— 

— 

190,511 

271.289 

— — 

299.148 

— 

5,498 

4,634 ; 


— 

65,140 

47.993 


56,738 


Chile 




n 2.489 

(*) 18,997 

(*) 143 (0 368 

29.701 

461 

Peru 


* I 

— 

— 

<*) 8,272 

(*) 6,325 

— , — 

12.022 

— 

i a) 



— 

— 

t*) 54.035 

f) 52 475 

— 1 — . 1 

95.932 

— 

Uruguay . . ■ | 



— . 

— 

f) 16.473 

(0 13.098 


24,306 

— 

China 

’'150 

55 1 

— 

— 

924 

6.045 

— ' _ 1 

6,671 

— 

Iraq 

2,383 

1,671 1 

24 

26 

16.372 

15.274 

62 42 1 

19,672 

57 

Iran 

174 

785 

0 

0 

10,726 

4938 

0 , 0 

6,151 

0 

Turkey 

Importing Countries: 

1 

1,184 

I 

•— 


5.474 

15,437 

j 

21,272 


Greece 

46 i 

368 ) 

1 

628 

1,133 

545 

1,695 

4,191 6,188 

2,099 

7,657 

Portugal 

... 1 


<*) 2,035 

(0 1.314 

(0 1.570 (0 2.244! 

2,251 

3,316 

Romania 

0 ' 

22 i 

139 

33 

0 

40 

291 734 i 

62 

840 

YugosLavia . , 

0 i 

7 i 

620 

677 

0 

276 

5,758 , 10,060 i 

353 1 

11.475 

United States . . . 

366 j 

13 ! 

18,675 

14,771 

478 

331 

278,432 ; 180,910 ! 

417 

209.676 

Mexico ..... 




n 0 

(•) 0 V) 2.075 (0 1.746 i 

139 

4,873 





Butter. — Thousand lb. 











TW'EI.VE months 






Six months (January i-Juuc 30 ) 

(January 

i*Dec. 31 ) 

Exporting Countries: 





1940 

1939 

1940 ' 1939 i 

1939 i 

1939 

Portugal 


... ' 



[*) 46 

(0 46 

(‘) 0 :(■) 0 

157 ! 

0 

Romania 

0 I 

68 

0 

0 

238 

282 

0 0 

935 1 

0 

Argentina 

Importing Countries: 

3,944 

578 

_ 

— 

13,944 

7,860 

97 i 593 

19,745 1 

— 

Greece 

— ! 


9 

106 


— 

— 

1,074 

United States . . . 

280 

187 : 

71 

86 

1,305 

957 

622 ! 545 

2,308 : 

1J07 

134 

Mexico 

— 1 

— 1 




— 

(“) 9 ;(») 13 


I'eru 





(•) 0 

:•) 0 

*) 53 !(*) 93 

0 

335 

China 

11* 1 

— 1 

13 

60 



214 1 335 

— 

593 

Iraq 

0 i 

0 ! 

7 

4 

0 

2 

22 1 24 

2 

40 

Iran 

0 i 

1 

0 1 

i 

18 

II 


2 

71 1 126 

i 

4 

. 185 

la) Unwashed wool. — (6) Washed wool. 







Up to May 31 

— (*) up to March 31 . — (*) Up to January 31 . 
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* Juste 

Sxx MOimis (January x*Jutic 30) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31) 

COUNTRI^ 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

! Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

1 1939 

1940 

1 m9 

1 mo 

1 m9 

1 r940 

1 mg 

1939 

1939 





Cheese. — 

Thousand lb. 




Exporting CoutUries: 
Portugal 





(‘) 119 

(*) 101 

(b 26 

(b 71 

216 

201 

Pomania 

24 

2 

4 

0 

157 

64 

20 

31 

392 

57 

Argentina 

Importing Countriis: 

871 

381 

— 

*~ 

3,038 

2,313 

— 

~ 

5.476 


Greece 

0 

18 

324 

73 

340 

42 

1,338 

1.874 

95 

2.202 

United States . . . 

170 

123 

3,364 

3,781 

948 

725 

20,981 

25,283 

1,479 

59,075 

Mexico 





(•) 0 

(*) 4 

(b 117 
(») 22 

(b 104 

7 

904 

Chile 





0 2 

(•) 2 

(b 29 

9 

97 

Peru 





(•) 0 

{•) 0 

C) 82 

(b 95 

2 

721 

Iraq 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

15 

22 

40 

15 

60 

Iran 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

7 





€:^cao. — 

Thousand 

lb. 









Nine Months (Oct. i-Junc 30) 

Twelve months 
(O ct. i-Sept. 30) 

Exporting Countrifs: 





1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1 1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 

Grenada 




— 

(M 4.420 

C) 4,407 

— 

— 

7.388 


Urazil 



— 

— 

(») 113,258 

(*) 171.031 

— 

— 

303,320 

— 

Ecuador 



— 


(*) 12.092 (») 20.358 

— 

— 

36.171 

— 

SI. Thomas Prince . 
Importing Countries: 



- 

— 

p 12,877 

(>) 16,305 

— 


23.202 


Greece 

0 

0 

93 

432 

i 2 

0 

1,219 

3.320 

0 

4.101 

P<jrtugal 





V) 7 C) 0 

(b 999 

(b 829 

2 

1,215 

Konuuiia 

— 

— 

602 

121 

— 

— 

2.191 

3.144 

— 

3,783 

United States . . , 

— 

— 

49,926 

31.652 

— 

— 

438.239 

464,895 

— 

583.184 

Mexico 

— 

— 



— 

- T‘) 1,984 

(b 238 

— 

1.345 

Argeutin i 

— 

— 




~ .{“) 5,979 

(b 5,282 

— 

10,966 

Chile 


— 



— 

- (®) 1,197 

(b 558 


2.081 

Cfdombia 


— 1 




— 

(b 2,989 

(b 2,608 

— 

9,244 

Uruguay H — 




— 


C) 522 

(b 648 

•— 

1.334 

Iran 

1 


18 

9 

— 

— 

68 

101 


128 





Tea. — Thousand lb. 




/C X porting Cou niries: 

1 




Twelve months (Juli i-Jnue 30) 

Twelve Months 
(J uly I -June 30) 

China 

4.866 

1,894 

1.014 

1.543 

84,492 

83,388 

18,576 

7.015 i 

— • 


Importing Countries: 
Cricecc 



15 

35 



238 

414 1 



Portugal 


— 




- i(') 324 

(b 293 i 

— 

317 

Ru mania 


— 

‘*223 

62 



833 

800 1 

•— 


United States . . . 


— 

6,510 

6.724 

- 

- i 

100.075 

89.601 i 

— 

— 

Mexico 

— 

— 




- (») 49 

(b 42 i 

— 

84 

Argentina 

— 

— 




- (•) 4.308 

(b 4,169 1 


4,802 

Chile il — 

_ 1 




- i(’) 3.417 

(b 5,168 1 

— 

6.792 

Peru H — 

— i 




— 

(b 922 

(b 625 1 

— 

1,074 

Uruguay 


1 




— 

(b 377 

(b 368 ! 

— 

450 

lra«i j| 0 

Iran 0 

0 i 

’ ’483 

571 

7 

71 

6,748 

7.300 1 

__ 


0 1 

1,283 

1,722 

0 

0 

16,874 

17,785 j 


— 

Turkey 1 


- 1 

254 

187 

— 

- i 

2.357 

2.174 i 

— 

— 

Exporting Countries: 




Coffee. - 

Thousand lb. 




4,835 

5,853 

: 

— 

90.496 

90.196 

1 — 







Cuidetuaia 

Haiti 

1 — 


(*) 41.641 

(*) 51,414 

! — . 

1 •— 

64,854 


Mo.vico 



— 1 

— 

(‘) 52,364 

(*) 49,077 1 - 

1 — 

79,766 

— 

Nicaragua 



*— 1 


(”) 28.065 

{*) 25,913 

, — 

f — 

40,305 

— 

Dominican Republic 



1 — 


(*) 14,628 
(*) 84,140 

(») 19,138 

j — 

i — 

30,459 

— 

Salvador 





(*) 107,789 

1 — 

! — 

130,792 


brazil . . 

97,487 

193.395 

— 


1,996,449 

2.155.720 

i — 

i 

— 

— 

Colombia 

56,333 

50,942 

! •— 


494.435 

537,290 


! “■ 



ICcuador 

— 


(») 28.347 ,{*) 26.628 

— 

1 — 

31,326 

— 

Peru 

... 

... 

... 


e) 5,421 

(•) 5.340 

(b 0 (b 2 

6,564 

4 

I mporting Countries: 
Greece. . . . , 



22 

1,347 



10,730 

13.018 

! 

— 

Portugal 



. , 

(’) 3,276 

(') 1.647 

(b 16,870 :(b 12,639 

1,903 

13,761 

Romania 



265 

597 



5,053 

i 8,025 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

.... 

743 

1,248 



14,692 

15,829 

— 

— 

United States . . , 

906 

1,010 

161,802 

171,930 

12.256 

10,598 

2,043.621 

1.965.955 

— 

— 

Argentina 




— 

(b 47.774 

(b 41.939 

— 

50,892 

Chile 






.... 

... 

(b 6,444 

(b 5,595 

— 

6.967 

Uruguay 

— 

— 


... 


— 

(b 3.821 

(b 4.059 

— 

5,540 

Iraq 

0 

0 

’*214 

353 

0 

0 

2,776 

2.588 

— 


Iran 

0 

0 

196 

13 

0 

0 

776 

802 



Turkey 


— 

1,089 

1,3051 

— 

— 

13,334 

12,260 




(*) tJj to May 31. — (*) tJp to April 30. — (•) Up to March 3*. — (*) Up to the end of February, — (*) Up to January 31. 



cmjms 


m 8 


STOCKS — 


STOCKS 


Total wbeat in the United States (<) 



First day of month 

I.OCATtON 

July 1940 

April 1940 1 

July 1939 

July 1930 

July 1937 


thousand centals 

On farms 

In interior mills and elevators 

Commercial wheat in store 

In merchant mills and elevators (*).... 
Stored for others in merchant mills (*) . . . | 

51,313 
20.238 
52,395 
48,149 , 
6,429 

H490 

48.490 

63,241 

51,082 

54.223 
21.979 
*} 48.800 

•) 42.507 

•) 8,510 

35,468 
18,372 
’) 17.000 

•) 25,492 

•) 7.037 

13.111 

7,165 
“) 9,718 

,1) / 27.140 
^ 1 4.600 

Total U.S. wheat as grain . . . j 

i 

m.524 

>) 257J03 

176,019 

103.369 

61,734 

Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills (•) 

12,882 

12,163 

1 1,066 

10.570 

11,404 

Total U.S wheat . . . 

191,406 

269,466 

187,085 

113939 

73,138 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U. S. 

13.064 

13.415 

2.804 

469 

! 3,187 

Total wheat in the U. S. . . . 

204,470 

1 282,881 

189,889 

114,408 

76,325 


(*) Incomplete data: wheal in transit is not included, wheat-flour only it in mills. ~ (*) The fi^fures of the partial quarterly 
census taken by the Bureau of Census (see next table) have been adjusted to allow for stocks in all mills. — (*) Nt»t including 
wheat stored for others. — 4 ) Including new wheat 10,339. — 5) lucludiug new wheat 0,713. — 6) Including new wheat 4,673. 
— 7) Including new wheat ,3,686. — fi) Including new wheat 4,874. — 9) Including new wheat 4,3'»5. — ri) Including new 
wheat 7,5t)o. 


Wheat and wheat-flour held by commercial mills in the United States (‘). 


1 


I^ast day of month 



June 1940 j 

March 1940 

j June 1939 1 

June 1938 1 

June 1937 

I,OCATlOIf j 


thousand centals 



Wheat stocks, the property of commercial 
millers; 

Wheat held in mills, and mill-elevators 
attached to mills 

44,201 

47.353 

1 

j 

39.447 

1 

23,860 

25.322 

Wheat in other elevators (•) 

9,936 

10.116 

9.921 

4,968 

4,019 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 
bought to arrive (•) i 

8,075 

8.684 

10.463 

5,393 

11,384 

Total ... 

62,212 

66,153 

59,831 

34,221 ! 

1 

40.725 

Wheat'flour in miUs and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and unsold i 

6.218 i 

7,836 

7,137 

1 

6,876 I 

7,395 

Wheat stored for others in mills and xnlll- 
eievators and in all other positions . . . ! 

5,902 

7,608 

12,124 

*) 6,586 

■ 

*) 4,292 

Qnuid total (*} ... 

79,938 

85^36 

82;223 

•) 59,700 

•) 55,656 


(*) Partial census by the Bureau of Census, including mills accounting for over 90% of the total capacity of all coat* . . 
mercial mills, -v (*) In comitry elCTatofs, in public terminal devators and in private terminal elevators not attached to millt^ 

(*) Of the quantities given under this Item only about one-third are actually In transit. — {*) Including flour In terms of grain. 

— {*) Not including wheat stored for others ootsidc mills and miU-elevators attached to mills. 






STOCKS — CEREALS - COTTON 545 S 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday aearest xst of mouth (*) 


FUOUnCTS AND LOCATION 

August 1940 1 

July 1940 

June 1940 

Augu.st 1959 

August 1938 


thousand centals 

Wbbat: 

1 

! 

1 





Canadian in Canada 


154J579 

155,363 

52,856 

11,236 

U.S. in Canada 


383 

413 

319 

197 

U.S. in the United States 

%.'o% i 

52.395 

58.603 

93,344 

57,833 

Canadian in the United States 

14,147 1 

13.064 

12,296 

4,014 

590 

Total . . . 

I 

220J21 

226,67$ 

150,533 

69,856 

Rtb : 

j 





Canadian in Canada 


1.042 

1.102 

895 

501 

U.S. in Canada 


13 

13 

13 

32 

U. S. in the United States 


5.323 

5.551 

4,431 

1,061 

Canadian in the United States 

1.739 

1.562 

1.527 

484 

8 

Total . , . 


7S40 

8,193 

5,823 

1,602 

Baulby : 






Canadian in Canada 


2.933 

3.495 

2,661 

1,590 

U.S. in Canada 


2 

0 

7 

65 

U.S. in the United States 

i‘687 

3.339 

4.228 

4,261 

3,784 

Canadian in the United States 

579 

587 

666 

5 

0 

Total . . . 

... 

6.861 

8,389 

6934 

5.439 

Oats : 






Canadian iu Canada 

... 

2.160 

2.531 

2,707 

1,028 

U. S. in Casuida 


21 

39 

13 

249 

V. S. in the United States 

886 

1.002 

1.478 

2,017 

2.188 

Canadian in the United States 

31 

83 

142 

29 

0 

Totai. . . . 


3,266 

I 4,190 

4,766 

3,465 

: 






U. S. in Canada 


935 

! -} 934 

2,258 

3.041 

Argentine in Canada . 




2 

76 

South African in Canada 

I " • ‘ 



129 

158 

Ausiraltan in Canada 




16 

0 

U. S. in the United States 

j 14.198 

i4‘235 

j 13,449 

11,151 

8,402 

Total . . . 

i 


! 

13,556 

11,677 

(i) Friday for Canada, Saturday for the United States. -- 

(j) Datum lor May 25. 



Cotton 

stocks on hand in the United States. 




I,ast day of month 

I^OCATION 

July 1940 1 

June 1940 

May 1940 

July 1939 

July 1938 


thousand centals 


in consuming establishments 

i 

4,779 

5,699 

6.458 

« 

4.233 i 

6,267 

in public storage and at compresses ... 

44,875 

47,090 

49,623 

57,145 I 

47,931 

Total • . • i 

49,654 

52,789 

56,081 

61,378 1 

54,198 


Carry-over of cotton in the United States. 

Total stocks of cotton as on July 31, include, in addition to stocks in consuming estabHsh- 
meuts, in public storage and at compresses, published monthly, stocks in other povsitions, namely; 
<-otton for export on shipboard but not cleared; cotton coastwise: cotton in transit to ports, in- 
terior towns, and mills; cotton on farms, and in private storage. These stocks in other posi- 
tions amounted to 2460,000 centals in 1940 against 2,706,000 centals in i939» 3,106,000 centals 
in 1938, 1,954,000 centals in 1937 and 2,808,000 centals in 1936, making total stocks of 52 ,lf 4 » 0 O(l, 
64 , 084 , 000 , 57 ,a 04 , 000 | 21 ^ 970,000 and 20 , 357,000 centals respectively in the five years mentioned. 
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PRICES 

PRICES BY PRODUCTS 
A\ — Spot quotations 







1 



1 Yearly 


August 

August 

Jtdy 

July 

Monthly AVEaAGY.s 

1 averaoes 

DnSCRlPtlON 

9 , 

2, 

26, 

X9> 




j 



1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

July 

Z940 

August 

m 9 

August 

1938 

193^-40 j 

1938- 39- 

Wheat 









' 

Budapest: Tista wheat. 78 kg. per hi. 





20.75 





(pengd per 100 kg.) 

20.75 

20.75 

20.75 

20.75 

19.73 

20.18 

20,43 

20.42 

BraiJa: Home-grown, good qual. (lei p. ql.) 

680 

n. q. 

600 

600 

i* 600 

n. q. 

400 

• 521 

411 

Winnipeg: No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 



71V. 

71V. 

*) 71 Va 

54 V* 

76*/i 

76 

62 

Chicago:No.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 
Minneapolis (cents per 60 lb.): 

76 

76 V. 

74»/4 

75»/* 

76*/. 

69 

66 V. 

92 V. 

70 V. 

No. 1 Northern 

72 V. 

75 V. 

75*/, 

76 V. 

77 V. 

71V. 

72*/4 

91 */, 

74 V, 

No, 2 Amber Durum 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (f.o.b. 

65 

67 V. 

67*/, 

68 

68 V* 

68 V. 

68*/, 

80 V. 

68 V. 

cents per 60 lb.) 

91V. 

94 

92 V. 

94*/, 

94 V. 

88 V. 

82 V, 

112*/. 

B4*/„ 

Buenos Aires (a): No. 2 Hard, 80 kg. per 










hi. (paper pesos i>er 100 kg.) . . . 




... 


7.00 

7.75 

* 7.47 

6.89' 

Rye. 










Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p. 100 kg.) . 

16,72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

V 14.20 

14.81 

15.62' 

14.34 

Winnipeg: No. 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) . 

« . . 


•) 45 Va 

45*/, 

! 45 V. 

37 

40 

V 62*/, 

40 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) 

4 \^U 

43 V. 

43*/, 

44*/, 

44 V. 

41V. 

41V, 

56*/, 

44 

Barley. 

' 


i i 

1 ! 







Braila: Average quality (lei p. 100 kg.). ! 

•) 350 

‘) 350 

! *) 360 

n. q. 

n. q. 

286 

291 

• 399 , 

338 

Wmnipeg:No. 4 West, (cents p. 48 lb.) (*) 


: •-’) 31 »/, i 

•) 31 V. 

•) 31 

30 V. 

35 V, 

’) 43 1 

34*/, 

Chicago:Feeding(on .sample; cents p.48 Ib.) , 

*42 : 

‘46 1 

1 40 i 

39 

39 *‘4 

37 V, 

43 V, 

42*/,^ 

40 V. 

Minneapolis: Nu. 2 Feeding (cents p. 481b.) 

41 V. ! 

41 V. 

41V. 1 

41*/. 

42*,, 

35 V. 

37*/, 

45 

40 V. 

Oats. 


1 

i 

i 

j 





1 


Winnipeg; No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 


1 

1 

•) 30V. 

33 V, 

•) 32 V. 

27 

31V. 

V 36*/* 

29 

Chicago; No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 
Buenos Aires (a). No. 2 White, 49 kg. 

'jiv* 

‘32 V. 

31 

33 

33 V* 

, 3 IV. 

26 

39 

30 V. 

per hi. (paper pesos p. 100 kg.) , . 
Milano (6) (lire per 100 kg.): 

••• 


i 

1 


4.14 

5.89 

• 5.19 

4.81 

Home-grown 

i 



162.50 

• 162.50 

1 1 

' 102.50i 

i ; 

92.50 

136.15’ 

98.00 

Maize. 

j 

1 

j 

i 

i 




j 




Braila: Average quality (lei p. 100 kg.). . 

1 515 

515 1 

515 

515 

517 

• 410 

! 361 

365 

362 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 
Bnenos Aires (a): Yellow Plata (paper 

[ 65 V« 1 

! ! 

64*/,; 

1 

65 V. 

j 

64*/, 

64 V. 

44 

: 53*/. 

53*/.' 

51*/, 

pesos per 100 kg.) 


i 

! 


• • • 

. . . 

5.93 

6.63 

6.11 

i 

6.89 


♦ Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. «• f»o< qw)ted, — n. •• fKfmina^ 

— («) Thursday prices. — (b) Saturday prices. 

(») In relation to Ooverament price fixing, numerous series are omitted from this table; notes concerning them have 
been given in various issues of the Crop Report: United Kingdom: Nov X039, p. zo6o; Italy: Dec. 1939, p. 1163; Oermnny: iPeb. 
1940» p. 142, and July 1940, p. 478:— (*) As from Sept. 22, 1939; No. a Feeding barley. — (*) Commercial season: AttfithSt>Jntyi 
for Mnise: May-April. — (*) Tune average; 72. — {*) New crop. — (•) Price of July 27. ~ {’} Preliminary. — (•) Barley No. 3 Western. 

— (») June average: 31 ^/ 4 , ~ (*®) Oats of new crop must be delivered at collective depots against an advance of lire xao.oo per metflC 
quintal, 42 kg. p. hi. of basic weight, for marchandise of current quality, sound, dried, and marketable; free at coUeCtm d^t. 
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Obscmption 

August 

9. 

Z940 

August 

1940 

July 

a6, 

1940 

July 

19. 

Z940 

Monthly averages 

Ybaxu;t 

AVERAGES 

July 

1940 

August 

1939 

August 

1930 

1939 

1938 

Linseed. 










Buenos Aires (a): Current quality, 4 % 










imparities (paper pesos p. xoo kg.) . 


.. . 


. . . 


14.43 

13.62 

15.12 

14.31 

I^ndon (c.i.f., shining current or fol- 










lowing month; £ per long ton): 










I«a Plata 

n. q. 

n. q. 

15-0-0 

15-0-0 

15- 0-0 

13-7-10 

12- 0-7 

•12- 2-3 

11-io-n 

Bombay 

17-2-6 

17-2-6 

17-2-6 

17-2-6 

17- 5-0 

I3-I- 3 

12-10-7' 

ri4-l0-3 13- 3-9 

Minneapolis: No.i Northern (cts. p. 56 lb.). 

149 

150 ! 

1 155 1 

; n. I59«/2 

161 V. 

153 

172 ’/• 

180 

190 


i 


1 j 

1 





1939-40 

1938-39 

Cotton. 

1 


j 





‘) 

*) 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . j 

! 1 

n. 10.10 ! 

n. 10.30 1 

n. 10.30 

n. 10.50 

•)u. 10.46 

n. 8.97 

8.40 

n. 10.03 

8.75 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). . ! 

n. io.ta 

n. 10.38 : 

n, 10.43 

•)n. 10.49 

‘)n. 10.47 

n. 9.34: 

8.42i 

n. 10.34 

9.00 

Liverpool (pence per lb.}: ! 

i 






1 



Middling, super good ' 



* a * 

• * • 

... n. 5.99 

5.5S 

• 8.05 

5.88 

Middling 

“7.84 ■ 

"m , 

7.95 

7.83 

•) 7.89 

5.29 

4.g(V 

7.47 

5.17 

SAo Paulo, g.f 






5.08 

4.901 

* 7.44 

5.14 

Broach, good staple, f.g. (•) 

n. “6.12 

n. ‘ *6.22 

•)n‘ 6.27 

n. “6.17 

•)n. 6.21 

n. 4.04 

n. 3.81 

n. 6.36 

*n, 3.92 

C.P. Oomra, good staple, superfine (*), 

6.25 

6.20 

•) 6.25 

6.15 

r) 6.15 

4.33 

3.93 

6.50 

• 4.11 

Gisa 7, f.g.f 

12.20 

11.62 : 

11.11 1 

10.80 1 

‘) 11.11, 

6.74 

7.41 

9.58 

7.22 

Upjier Egyptian, f.g.f 

12.01 

11.53 ' 

11.55 ' 

11.39 i 

p 11.60 

5.91 

6.05 

9.32 

6.00 


B) — Quotations for future delivery 


Description 

August 

’• 

19,0 

August 

2. 

1940 

July 

26, 

1940 

Jolj- 

■9. 

>940 

July 

1940 

Monihlv averages 

August i .August 1 August 
1939 1 1938 i ^937 

August 

1936 

Wheat, 










Winnipeg (cents p. 60 lb.): 










delivery July 

— 

— 

71V. 

71V. 

71V. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

» Octolicr 

73 V. 

73 V. 

73 V. 

73 V. 

73*', 

53 V, 

68 V, 

125 V. 

100 V. 

» December 

74 V. 

74 V. 

74 V. 

74 V. 

74 V, 

54 V. 

68 V. 

122 V. 

98 V. 

Chicago (cents p. 60 lb.): 










delivery July 

— 

— 

_ 

74 V. 

74 V* 


__ 

— 

— 

» September 

74 V. 

75 V. 

74 V. 

74 V, 

75 V. 

65 V. 

63 V. 

109 V. 

MOV. 

» December 

75 

76 

75 V. 

76 

76 V. 

65 V. 

65 V, 

MOV. 

MOV. 

» May 

75 V. 

76 V. 

76 V. 

— 

— 

66 ^ 

67 V, 

M2V. 

109 V, 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. xoo kg.). 










tlelivery August 

n. q. 

8.65 

9.10 

9.36 

9.23 

* 7.00 

7.44 

— 

— 

» September 

n. q. 

8,73 

9.28 j 

9.48 

9.38 

7.00 

7.45 

13.64 

• M.54 

* October 

n. q. 

8.90 

9.44 ! 

9.62 

9.52i 

7.00 

7.48 

13.26 

11.70 

Rye. 










Winnipeg (cents p. 36 lb.): 










delivery July 

— 

— 


45 V. 

45 V. 

37 V. 

— 

— 

— 

» October 

43 V. 

44 V. 

46 V. 

45 V. 

45 

38r', 

41 1 

87 V. 

66 V. 

» December 

44 V. 

' 45 V. 

1 47V. 

46 V. 

45 V. 

40 V, 

41V, 

85*/, 

65 V. 

. * May 

46 V. 


— 

— 


— 

43 V. 

86 V, 

65 V. 

Chicago (cents p. 56 lb.): 










delivery July 

— 

— 

— 

n. 42 V, 

• 42 V. 

— 


— 


* September 

41 V. 

42 V. 


44 V. 

44 V. 

40 V'* 

48*', 

! 80 v. 

81 

» December 

43V. 

45*/. 

<<*/. 

46 V. 

46 V. 

42 V. 

■ 48 V* 

78 V. 

80 

> May 

47 

48 V. 

49*/, 

1 

{ 

44 V, 

45 V. 

79 V. 

78 V, 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. • nc4 quoted. — 
»• Hotninal, *- (a) Tbursdajr prices. 

(*) Commercial season: August- July. *— (•) As from March 15, *939^ staple”. — (•» Quotations of July 25. — (*) June 
average for the different qualities: respectively, ri. ro.6oj n. 10.79; ?-5n; 6.35; 6.17; 10.81; xo.89. 
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August 

9 , 

mo 

August 

2. 

mo 

i 

B 

B 

wm 

MommY AvsAAons 


Dbschxption 

July 

X 940 

August 

1939 

August 

I9S8 

August 

1937 

August 

1936 

Barley. 

Winnipeg (ceatH p. 48 lb.): 










delivery July 

— 

— 

34V. 

35% 

34 

.... 

— 

— 


» October 

34 V. 

34 V. 

35 V, 

36 V, 

36 

34V. 

39 

57% 

58’/, 

* December 

33 V. 

34 \ 

36% 

37 V. 

36% 

33% 

39 V, 

56% 

56 V. 

Minneapolis (cents p. 48 lb.): 







delivery July 

— 

— 

— 

n. 33% 

• 34 


— 

— 

— 

» September 

, . . 


35 

33% 

34V. 

31 

34% 

49V, 

72’/, 

* December 

Oats. 

Winnipeg (cents p. 34 lb.): 



37% 

37 

J 7 '/. 

32% 

34 

48 

69% 

delivery July 

— 

— 

30’,, 

33*/, 

32*', 

— 


— 

— 

» October 

29 V. 

29 '‘, 

29 

29 % 

28% 

27 V, 

31% 

47% 

47 

• December 

27 V. 

27 S 

27% 

27 V, 

27*/, 

27 V, 

39 V, 

44% 

44% 

» May 

28 V, 



— 


28% 

— 

44*», 

45 V. 

Chicago (cents p. 32 lb.): 









delivery Julv 

— - 

— 

— 

31% 

♦ 31 

— 

— 

— 


» September 


29 V. 

29 

28 V. 

28 V, 

28 V. 

23% 

29 V, 

42 V, 

» December 

1 29 V, 

29 V. 

30 

29% 

29 V. 

28 V, 

24 

29 V, 

43 V, 

* May 

; 30*/4 

30 V, 

31V, 



28’/, 

25% 

31V, 

44 V. 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.): 










delivery August 

5.05 

5.05 

5.05 

5.05 

5.05 

• 4.13 

i 

i 

5.84 



Maize. 

Chicago (cents p. 56 lb.): 


i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

j 

1 

i 


delivery July 1 

— 



63 

• 62 1 



i ... 

— 

» September 

61V, 

60 V. 

61V, 

1 60% 

59 %| 

43 

! 52 V, 

97 

107 V. 

» December 

56*', 

56 ^ 

‘ 58 V, 

56 V. 

56 V, 

1 42 V, 

49’/, 

65*/. 

94 V, 

» Mav 


1 59 V, 

60 V, 



! 45 V, 

52 V, 

66 V. 

90 V, 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.): 




I 



delivery August 



4.35 

4.54 

4.44 

* 5.90 

6.74 


.... 

» September 

4.40 

4.28 

4.43 

4.56 

4.52 

j 5.99 

! 6.76 

6.50 

6.14 

» October 

Linseed. 

4.49 

4.34 

i 

4.46 

i 

4.67 

4.57 

1 6.03 

6.78 

6.53 

6.23 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg,): 










delivery August 

15,45 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45 

• 14.42 

13.72 

..... 


* September 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45 

14.51 

13.65 

15.89 

I 15.65 

» October 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45 

• 15.45 

14.50 

1,3.55 

15,84 

15.75 

Duluth (cents p. 36 lb.): 










delivery July 

— 

— 

— 

n. 156 

• 159 




' . — ; 

» September 

... 


n. 154 

n. 155*/, 

158 

150 V, 

170 ‘V 

198% 

210 


Indicfitei; that the product was uot quoted during part of the period under review, — a. q. m not quoted. 









INDEX-NUMBERS OP PRICIES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODIttES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 


Description 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Year 

1940 

Z940 

1940 

*940 

1940 

1940 

*939 

*938 

193940 

(‘) 

*938-39 

{*) 

Germany 

(Stattstisches Rdchsamt; products sold 
by fanners) 

Average for corresponding months 
Z9f>9*io/Z923>i4 — zoo. 

Cereals 

no 

109 

; 

1 

1 

1 

111 

112 

in 

112 

109 

104 

1 

i 

no 

111 

Edible potatoes 

115 

120 

116 { 

114 ; 

106 

no 

112 

112 

116 

116 

Phot products 

Hi 

112 

112 

112 { 

no 

112 

no 

105 ! 

112 

112 

Meat animals 

102 

102 i 

100 

99 

99 

98 

100 

98 

98 

97 

livestock products (butter and eggs). . 

142 

137 ; 

130 

116 

107 

109 

126 

123 

117 

111 

UwsiocA and livestock products . . 

115 

113 

109 

104 

102 

lOi 

108 

106 

104 

101 

Total africuUural products 

») 115 

113 1 

no 

106 

104 

104 

109 

106 

106 

104 

Germany 

(Statistisches Rdefasamt; 
wholesale products) 

1913 «■ 100. 

Agricultural products 

•) M2.3 

111.7 

ni.2 

no.1 

I08.I 

108.2 

i 

108.7 

106.0 

— 

*939 

107.9 

1938 

105.9 

Pertlliaers 

49.6 

54.2 

55.3 

55.3 

55.3 

54.5 

! 55.0 

55.6 

54,6 

55.3 

Consumption goods (*) 

141.8 

139.3 

138.9 

138.5 

138.1 

137.5 

1 135.6 

135.6 

135.9 

135.4 

Wholesale products ta general. . . . 

') 110.4 

109.9 

109.6 

109.4 

108.4 

106.2 

I 106.8 

105.6 

106.9 

105.7 

Eni^land and Wales (>} 

(Ministry of Agriculture aud Pisheries) 
Average 1927-1929 »» 100. 

\ 

A; Uncopsbcted 

FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 

Ce’-eals and farm crops 

1 

j 

i * * ' 

j ' 

1 i 

1 

1 1 

I 

1 

: 1 

1 j 


1 

j 

1 

! 

j 

I 

' 75 

; 1 

1 i 

; 104 ; 

86 

86 V. 

Uvestodc and livestock products . . . 




... 

. • * 

• • • « 

81 

. 60 

93 

1 88 

Total agricultural products 


... 

1 *” 


... 

1 

! ’** 

1 80 

83 

92 

1 ^ 

Wholesale products in general (*) . . 


j 

113.7 

no.9 

II0.1 

i 107.6 

1 84.1 

86.3 

88.3 ; 

86.9 

B: Corrected 

FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 

Cereals and farm crops . 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 


j 

1 

i 

74 

104 



livestock and livestock products , . . 

. . . 



. • . 


... 

91 

90 



Total agricultural products 

... 



... 


j 

1 88 

! 92 



Arit^tina 

(Banco Central de la Repdblica Argentina) 
I9 s 6 w zoo. 

Cereals and Unseed 

1 

i 69.9 

73.4 

79.0 

75.2 

73.1 

82.3 

76.6 

j 88.8 

77.6 

90.6 

Meat 

107.2 

108.1 

m.4 

103.1 

103.0 

103.7 

92.3 

i 99.5 

94.5 

‘ 94.8 

Hides and skins 

77.3 

90.3 

103.4 

ni.8 

111.7 

111,3 

77.5 1 68.7 

89.2 

i 81.9 

Wool 

108.7 

129.4 

I4I.7 

146.7 

152.5 

141.9 

t 93.2 

! 90.5 

103.9 

1 92.5 

Dairy products 

66.3 

81.5 

74.3 

77.2 

76.8 

75.7 

! 87.1 

j 84.5 

83.0 

i 83.9 

Forest products . 

111.2 

110.7 

113.4 

116.1 

116.1 

116.6 

101.6 

99.9 

104.2 

100.0 

Total ^icuUutal produdls 

«) 79.5 

84.6 

90.1 

88.4 

87.3 

91.9 

80.9 

i 88.8 

1 

83.6 

90.6 

ffon agrkultursU rammadities .... 

135.9 

134.7 

132.7 

133.6 

133.0 

134.1 

109.4 

! 108.? 

114.8 

109.4 

Wholesale produeU in general. . . . 

•) 123.8 

124.1 

123.7 

124.0 

123.3 

123,9 

103.4 

1 104.2 

1 

108.2 

105.5 


(^) Hott$e)iold goodi of all kinds, and eiothing,. —> (') Indcx'numbers taking account of payments under the Wlteat Act> 
tbe Cattle Subsidy Act tnd Government payments lor mitk. — Index-numbers by the Board of Tradt rHuced to 

-loo. — (*) AgricttltuFal yean July I'-June 50. — (•) July; 113. — (*) July: H2.3. 0 ) July: no,;. \*) July: 79-6. 

(•) July; 134 , 4 . 
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INDEX-KUltBBKS 


Description 


June 

X940 

May 

1940 

April 

1940 

March 

1940 

Feb. 

1940 

Jan. 

X940 

June 

Z939 

June 

1938 



465.1 

457.4 

449.2 

445.5 

439.5 

544.2 



465.4 

449.0 

443.6 

432.9 

426.2 

394.1 



372.9 

391,2 

390.4 

386.8 

344.0 

381.8 



336.4 

359.8 

346.7 

351.5 

280.6 

317.5 



443.6 

437.1 

430.6 

424.2 

425.9 

431.0 


... 

476.7 

469.1 

452.9 

446.8 

433.1 

471.7 



543.9 

539.7 

532.4 

526.3 

500.2 

514.0 

83 

92 

96 

92 

91 

90 

73 

77 

8] 

83 

85 

85 

65 

85 

73 

68 

104 

88 

81 

73 

76 

66 

93 

73 

102 

108 

104 

102 

lOI 

103 

107 

116 

104 

106 

no 

114 

118 

119 

94 

98 

81 

84 

82 

83 

98 

91 

83 

99 

100 

10! 

100 

101 

107 

113 

81 

84 

*) 95 

98 

98 

97 

101 

99 

89 

92 

123 

123 

123 

122 

122 

122 

120 

124 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

126 

129 

129 

— 

124 

_ 


119 

») 126 

») 129 

79 

90 

94 i 

90 

90 

91 

70 

74 

79 

81 

85 

86 

87 

88 

71 

66 

87 

77 

78 

73 

82 

72 

78 

62 

134 

133 

145 

128 

168 

117 

105 

92 

toi 

106 

101 

99 

! 102 

107 

105 

115 

108 

109 

no 

III 

114 

114 

98 

103 

96 

100 

100 

101 

97 

80 

98 

119 

96 

98 

100 

107 

114 

114 

79 

81 

*) 95 

98 

99 

98 ' 

102 

100 

88 

92 

125 


127 



124 

‘) 122 

‘) 125 

64.4 

71.2 

77.2 

73.4 

72.8 

73.5 

58.2 

62.7 

64.7 

69.6 

68.4 

67.1 

65.6 

67.2 

69.4 

60.2 

67.0 

65.5 

67.4 

66.3 

68.9 

68.6 

58.8 

63.0 

*) 66.2 

67.9 

69.4 

67.9 

68.7 

69.1 

62.4 

68.7 

92.5 

92,5 

93,5 

93.4 

93.4 

93.4 

93.4 

96.1 

67.4 

70.8 

70.7 

70.6 

71.0 

71.3 

69.5 

69.5 

72.8 

73.0 

73.8 

73.9 

74.2 

73.9 

71.7 

69.3 

80.0 

93.3 

lOO.I 

95.2 

93.7 

93.0 

81.5 

78.4 

79.8 

80.5 

80.5 

80.5 

80.8 

81.5 

78.4 

80.3 

*) 77.5 

78.4 

78.6 

78.4 

78.7 

79.4 

75,6 

78.3 


1939 


mi 


am 

(DirecdOfl General de Bstadlstica) 
19x3 «• xoo 

Cereals 

Other plant products 

Meat animals. 

Meat 

TaUU agrieuUwdi products .... 

Domestic industrial products . . . 

Wholesale products in general. . . 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average X909-xo to 19x3 14 ■■ 100. 

A: Uncorrectep 

FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 

Cereals 

. Cotton and cottonseed 

Emits 

Meat animals 

Dairy products 

Oxickens and eggs 

Miscellaneous 

Total agricultural products .... 

Commodities bought for use in living 
and production 

Prices, interest and taxes paid by 
farmers 

Afsriculiural wages (^) 

B: Corrected 

FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 

Cereals 

Cotton and cottonseed 

Fruits 

Tmck crops (market garden crops) . 

Heat animals 

Dairy products 

Chickens and eggs 

MisceUaneous 

Total agricultural products . . . 

Agricultural wages (*) 


United States 

(Bureau of I^bor) 
19«6 xoo. 


Grains 

livestock and poultry . . . . 

Other farm products 

Total agricultural products . 

Agiicnltnral implements. . . . 

, Fertiliser materials 

Mixed fertilizers 

Cattle feed 


Non-agrieuUural commodities .... 
Wholesale products in general. , . . 


441.1 
396.9 

366.1 
303.4 
400.7 

433.6 

496.7 


72 

73 
77 

no 

104 

94 

93 

92 


121 

127 

122 


58.7 

72.2 

62.6 

65.4 

93.4 

70.0 

73.0 

82.0 

79.6 

712 


551.0 

3754 

380.3 

324.7 

424 J 

472.5 

510.7 


74 

70 

73 

114 

109 

108 

98 

95 


122 

127 

124 


604 

79.0 

63.9 

68.5 

95.5 

m 

m 

76.9 

88.6 

78.6 


(>) X9ro-i0r4 - roo. — {•) July: 95- — July: 66-3. (*) July: 77.7> — (*) July 1939 wul 1938 tespccUvely. 








June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

YEAm , ',;;S 

DlWCBimOK 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

4940 

*939 

1938 

1939 

1938 ' 

Hungary 

(Central iKoyol Btireaa of Statiaiicaj 
1929 •> 100 , 

h 

Ceieais 

91.7 

91.7 

91.5 

91.2 

89.7 

88.9 

83.8 

' 

1 

1 

93.9 

85,9 

89,1 

Total raw pdant prodacts (*) ... 

96.4 

93.2 

92.5 

92.1 

91.0 

88 .B 

77.7 

80.9 

795 

76.9 

Meat aniinala^ meat and lard ..... 

K? 


79.1 

76.3 

75.2 

69.0 

64,8 

60.6 

65.1 

68.4 

Total Uveatocit products (*).... 

83.1 

83.9 

77,9 

76.2 

75.9 

71.5 

63.8 

59.8, 

65.6 

65.6 

Tofo/ AgricttUntti pro4Mt$ ..... 

•) 92.2 

90.3 

87.9 

87.1 

86.3 

83.4 

73.3 

74.3 

75.2 

73,4 

Products Of agricultufaJ induttfiis . . 

99.0 

98.9 

96.5 

96.3 

95.8 

96.6 

92.4 

109.6 

93.9 

103.0 

Industrial raw maUrials and products. 

103.1 

102.2 

98.1 

97.4 

97.0 

96.5 

92.2 

93.0 1 

93.1 

93.3 

Wholssalr products in general. . . . 

‘) 98.7 

97.5 

94.3 

93.6 

93.0 

91.7 

84.9 

87.7 

86.3 

86.8 

Ireland 

DepaTtment of Industry and Commerce) 
Average 1911 - 19 x 3 «» too. 

Agrieuitural products in general. . . 



145.3 

145 4 

141.2 

133.6 

114.8 

1 

! 

1 14.3 

! 

120.7 

IM.9 

Norway 

(Kgl. ftclskap for Norge* Ve!) 
Average 1909 x 9 x 4 <» too. 

Cereals . 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

173 

163 

172 ; 

I9j<)-40 

(•) 

168 

4938-39 

(•> 

168 

Potatoes 

369 

399 

379 

297 

236 

212 

125 

297 ’ 

186 

174 

I’ork 

163 

170 

140 

144 

151 

160 

121 

121 

141 

127 

OtUer meat 

t% 

211 

168 

174 , 

170 

167 

159 : 

188 ! 

168 

179 

Dxiirv products 

198 

198 

198 

198 

198 

193 

179 ! 

175 ' 

186 

176 

I'gg*' 

147 , 

147 ; 

130 

164 i 

126 

107 

103 ; 

113 1 

129 

124 

Concentrated feedlngstuffs 

199 

199 

160 

177 ! 

178 i 

174 

157 

161 : 

163 

158 

Maise . 

186 

188 ^ 

182 

179 

179 ! 

175 

157 

162 1 

165 

158 

FfertUizers 

124 ; 

124 , 

124 

121 

Ill 1 

113 

94 : 

103 1 

lot 

98 

Switzerland 

(dcitweiacriseber Baueraverband) 

1914 « roo. 

i^ilaughter cattle 



131 

125 i 

121 

1 

124 j 

I 

i 

1 121 

126 1 

^9.19 

118 

i 

19.38 

117 

Slaughter pigs 


.*!! i 

1.39 , 

140 i 

140 

141 

117 

117 ' 

128 

125 

Milk (bfise price) . , 

135 

135 , 

135 

129 ; 

129 

123 I 

: 117 

123 ! 

121 

120 

Total agricultural products 

•) 138 ' 

138 ; 

137 

133 i 

131 

130 

i 118' i 

121 

j 

122 

126 

Peedingstuffs (*) 

137 

132 

132 

132 i 

131 

129 

! 104 

109 1 

M3 

105 

fertilizers (•) 

112 > 

107 : 

105 

105 

102 

lOO 

' 97 i 

94 

lot 

96 

WhoUsaU products in gsn»ral{*) , , 

») 138.7 ; 

134.9 1 

134.2 ; 

132.1 1 

129.7 

127.7 

106.4 : 

107.1 

111,2 

i 107.1 

Yttg#lavia 

(Natfonat Bank 

of the KJ&ffioixt of Vttgoslavla) 
t 9 s 6 w too. 

Plant products . . . . 


j 

i 

1 

107.7 i 

106.3 ; 

101.4 

97.0 ' 

91.7 

i 

i 

1 

i i 

: 81.2 1 

88.7 

82.5 

i 85,8 

Uvestock i>rodact 8 . , . , i 

i ... , 

89.7 i 

89.6 

89.0 1 

83.6 , 

85.3 

68.1 1 

64.2 

68.7 

j 65,8 

industrial products . . . , , * , , i 

... 

103,8 

104.2 i 

99.5 i 

96.5 i 

95.5 

1 77.2 j 

80.3 

79.8 

1 78.2 

Wholaak products gancral, • • • j 

j 

102.8 

102.4 ; 

98.5 j 

94.9 ; 

93.3 

! 

79.4 

-1 


tuapedftedi products, r* 

f ) AgricuHural yeart April I'.Marcta nr. 

^ (•) ] 

1 

0 

1 

1 

a 

1 

by the 

^unaesautt f«r, iiidWtde* tmd Aibett; iiaBe July I 9 r 4 . — (•) July: ^.4 

- — (») July: roi. 5 ) 

. — {•) July; X 3 <). 

-*-(') July: 140 . 6 , 



I^TEST INFORMATION 

^iypi* During the latter half of July weather conditions were favourable to the 
development and maturation of the cotton bolls, which by the end of the month were 
fully opened in Upper Egypt, while opening was progressing in southern Delta. In 
some parts where irrigation was irregular and water inadequate, owing to the Kile 
hood T^ing late tliis year, many bolls opened abnormally, but their proportion is not 
large. Water has been inadequate in many places, especially in those lying along the 
last part of the canals. Cotton worm and its egg-masses have been destroyed very 
actively, but in the north and north-west of tlie Delta some amount of damage was 
reported. Crop condition at the beginning of August was normal. 

The area cultivated to cotton this year amounts to i , 740,000 acres, against i .687,000 
acres in 1939 and 1,843,000 acres the five-year average 1934-38; percentages: 103,7 
and 94.9. In comparison with last year, cotton acreage has increased mastly in the 
Delta and in Upper Egypt; in Middle Egypt the increase is very limited. Giza 7 and 
Giza 12, now called Wafir, are both in regression, while all other varieties, including 
Sake!, have been sown on larger areas than last year. 

The British Government have agreed with the Egyptian Government to buy all 
the cotton produced in Egypt from the 1940 crop, at prices fixed in the agreement 
itself. For technical reasons consequent to this agreement, the ginning of the neu’* 
crop will start only at Septemner 15, which means a fortnight later than normally. 

The area of each cotton variety cultivated in 1940, in comparison with the cor- 
responding figures of the six preceding years, is as follows; 


VARIETIES 

1940 

1939 

1938 

\ 

f 

1 

m7 

1936 

1935 

^934 




(ihoTifiaxui acres) 



Long staple, above i 









Maarad 

86 

83 

106 


84 

74 

85 

57 

Sakha 4 • < 

27 

19 

17 


43 

43 

28 

10 

Sakellaridis 

91 

72 

144 


167 

168 

309 

436 

Malaki (Giza 26 ) 

32 

14 

9 


2 

— 

— 

— 

Karnak (Giga 29 ) 

7 

1 

— 



— 


— 

Giza 7 

538 

625 

595 


539 

423 

280 

297 

Long xnedium staple above x 


i j 





i 


Wafir (Giza 12 ) 

42 

67 

41 


17 

6 



Fuadi 

— . 1 

j — 

10 


12 

20 

33 i 

41 

Giza 3 


— 

2 


3 

9 

i II 

10 

other varieties 

1 

1 




2 

' 1^ 

28 

Medium staple, above i *//' 


1 

I 

! 





Zagora 

Ashmuni 

352 

573 

272 

534 

354 

574 

} 

1.186 

1,036 

974 

919 

Total . . . 

1J49 

/,6»7 

!JS52 

i 

L_ 

2.053 

JJ8I 

IJ3S 

i JJ9S 


Prol Uoo Paw, Segmmo generic deU'Istimto, Direttare responsf^ile. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany^ including Ostmark and Sudetenland^ Bohemia 
and Moravia {Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: i excellent, 2 — goody 3 = averagCy 4 poor, 
5 « very poor; Finland: 8 ~ very good, 6 ~ above the average, 5 = average; France: 100 s= excellent, 
70 sf- goody 60 fairly good, 50 average, 30 == poor; Estonia, I^tvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 excellent, 4 ** good, 3 = average, 2 = poor, 1 very poor; Netherlands: mo 
= excellent, 70 ^ good, 60 = fairly good, 50 ~ below average; Portugal: 100 = excellent, 80 =- good, 
60 ~ average, 40 = poor, 20 =• very poor; Switzerland: 100 = excellent, 90 = very good, 75 == good, 
60 ==■■ fairly good, 50 average, 40 «= rather poor, 30 = poor, 10 = very poor; U. S, S. R.: 5 =» good, 
4 =a above the average, 3 ~ average, 2 below average, i — poor; Canada: 100 — crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long series of ye-ars; United States: 100 “ crop 
condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 == crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 
100 crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


Note:; The countries are listed throughout by continents {Europe, followed by the U. S. S. R., 
America, .‘Ista, Africa and Oceania) in the French alphabetical order. In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere. 


See Icitest information on page 606. 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 

THE WHEAT CROP IN 1940. 

The iiifori nation on the wheat crop in Kiirope which has reached the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture after the publication of the August Hulletiu, is 
not such as to alk)W' a substantial iiiodificatioii of the global estimate made the 
])revious month, of whicli it is necessary to emphasize once more the very approxi- 
mate character. In fact the lack of official figures from several important pro- 
ducing countries has necessitated a great amount of conjecturing based, more or 
less, on the general data which mu}" be gathered in the present circumstances. 

The most recent information confirms that the wheat production in the 
Danubian countries has been decidedly' unfavourable. It can be said that the 
total crops of Romania. Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria are only slightly above 
295 million bushels, wdiich means a decrease of about in comparison wnth last 
year and of the yearly average from 1934 to 193S. In the presence of the situa- 
tion created by this heavy reduction in the ])roduction of wheat, it is worth men- 
tioning that the maize crop, which with wheat contributes to a large extent to 
the nutrition of these countries, appears to have improved remarkably, owing 
to the favourable w’eatlier conditions in the last period of ripening, and an abun- 
dant yield is expected. 


St. g Ingl. 
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THE WHEAT CROP IN I94O 


Cereal Production. 



|| 

1 


r 

1 


Average 





Average 

0 / 

/o 

1940 

COUNTRIES 

1 : ?940 


1939 

1934 


1940 


1939 

Z934 



A N O P» Miit7CTS 

I' 




to 1938 



, 


to 1938 

1939 

100 

1 Average 
t 100 


1 : 

ii . . 

Thousand centals 

i- » 

Thou.s 

md bushels 


1 

\V HKAT 












i 

Spain ..... 

(1 * 

Ti.m 


63,447 

(I) 93.264 

» 

121.252 


105,742 

( 1 ) 155,437 

114.7 

1 78.0 

c-Tcecc 

ii 

20.503 


22,975 

16,616 


34,171 


38,291 

27,693 

89.2 

1 123.4 

Huuuarv . . . 

it (.*) 

46.^13 

; ( 3 ) 

67.862 

( 4 ) 48,933 

1 ( 2 ) 

78.020 

( 3 ) 113.102 

( 4 ) 81.554 

— 

' — 

Ualv . . . . 


160.938 


175,929 

160.487 


268,225 


293.210 

267,474 

91.5 

i 100.3 

RotUiinia . . . 

i: (5) 

36.402 


98,169 

74,044 

i (5) 

60.669 


163.611 

123,404 

— 


Slovaquia . . . 


7,527 

; 

8,400 

— 


12.546 


13.999 

— 

89.6 

j — 

Sweden . . . . 

i; 

6,409 

1 

15,396 

12.759 


10,681 


25,659 

21,265 

41.6 

1 50.2 

U.S.S.R.tEstoiiii) 

i' 

ii 

1,676 


1,880 

1,648 

i 

2.792 


3.133 

2,746 

89.1 

! 101.7 


i 

13,728 


13.363 

8.437 

1 

22.880 


22,271 

14,061 

102.7 

i 162.7 


1 K'-O 

.322,934 

i 

280.41 1 

149,630 


538.224 


467.352 

249.383 

115.2 

215.8 



333.503 


338.059 

335,654 

[ 

555.839 


563,431 

559.423 

98.7 

99.4 


il m 

136,633 


114.924 

94,772 


227.721 


191.540 

157.954 

1 1 18.9 

144.2 

Mexico . . . . 


7,740 


8,863 

6,932 


12,900 


14,771 

11,553 

|‘ 87.3 

, 111.7 

India (<0- ■ ■ . 


239,098 


220.013 

219,475 


398,496 


366,688 

365,792 

! 108.7 

108.9 

Turkey .... 

|! 

102.074 


101,587 

75.101 


170,121 


169,309 

125,165 

1 100.5 

135.9 



1 

29.885 


29,406 

26,102 

1 

49,807 


49.009 I 43,502 

I 101.6 

1 14.5 

Kye 

i! 


1 



i 





1 


Spain 

j, ^ 

15,432 


9,045 

(i) 10,981 

! * 

27,558 


16,152 

(i) 19.608 

1 170.6 

140.5 

Orcece 

i! 

1,275 


1,376 

1.248 

( 

2,278 


2.457 

2.229 

I 92.7 

102.2 

Ilumrarv . . . 


16,77) 

( 3 ) 

19,042 

( 4 ) 15.361 

j { 2 ) 

29.948 

(3) 

34.004 

(4) 27.430 

1 

! — 

Romania . . . 

i (5) 

3,803 


9,513 

8,625 

! ( 5 ) 

6,791 


16,987 

15.401 

1 

— 

Sl<:)vafiuia . . . 

i! 

4,991 


4,894 

— 


8,912 


8,740 

— 

102.0 

— 

vSwi'den . . . . 

j, 

6,316 


8,042 

9.036 


11,279 


14,361 

16,136 

78.5 

69.9 

1 '.S.S.R,:7=!stonia 

! 

4.211 


5,019 

4.216 

; 

7,519 


8,963 

7.528 

: 83.9 

99.9 


i' I*"') 

5,998 


6,820 

3,065 

li 

10.710 


12,178 

5.473 

i 87.9 

195.7 

Canada .... 


2,174 


1,7.52 

894 

II 

3.883 


3,129 

1.597 

( 124-1 

243.1 

United ^States . 

!' 

20.973 


21.979 

23,115 

ij 

37.453 


39,249 

41.276 

1 95.4 

90.7 

Tuikt^v . . . . 

:• 

11,464 

1 

9.396 1 7,579 


20,472 


16,779 

13,534 

i 122.0 

I5I.3 

Bauley 

1 












Spain . , . . . 

j « 

,44,093 


31.048 

(i) 48.808 

« 

f 

91,86) 


64,685 

(i) 101.684 

I 142.0 

90.3 

Crreece 


5.280 


4,877 

4.336 

1 

11.001 


10,160 

9.034 

i 108.3 

121.8 

Hung.iry . . , 

; (^) 

15,642 

i (3) 

1 7,407 

( 4 ) 13.402 

i U) 

32.588 i 

(3) 

36,265 

( 4 ) 27.922! 

1 - 

— 

Rcunania . , , 

: ( 5 ) 

14,674 


17,999 

22,736 

j ( 5 ) 

30,572 1 


37.498 

47.367 i 


— 

Slovaquia . . . 


6,028 


5,864 

— 


12.559 1 


12,218 

.... 

j 102.8 

1 — 

U.S.S.K.: Estonia 

1: 

1,830 

! 

1.985 

2,077 


3.812 


4,136 

4,328 

i 92.2 

88.1 

Canada .... 

|l 

.53,058 


49.51 1 

38,880 


; 10,538 


103,147 

81,001 

1 107.2 

136,5 

United States . 


146.378 

! 

132,623 

98.233 


304,955 


276,298 

204,652 

110.4 

149.9 

Turkey .... 


50.045 

i 

50,601 

43,218 


104,262 


105.420 

90.040 

98.9 

115.8 

Eg.vpt 

ij 

5,315 

i 

1 

5,251 

4.951 


11.073 j 


10.939 

10,316 

101.2 

; 107.3 

Oats 



i 










Cireece 

il 

3,840 

1 

3,343 

2.479 


12.001 


10.447 

7,748 

114.9 

' 154.9 

Hungary ... 


9,647 

1 (3) 

8,067 

( 4 ) 5.944 

( 2 ) 

30,148 

( 3 ) 

25,209 

( 4 ) 18,574 

— 

i — 

Romania ... 

I (5) 

10,032 


10,736 

13,140 

( 5 ) 

31,349 


33,548 

41.061 

— 

i — 

Slovaquia • • ■ 


4.192 j 

1 

3.439 

— 


13.100 


10.747 


121.9 

1 

r^.S.S.R.;Estonia ; 

i 

3,263 


3,295 

3,190 


10,196 


10,296 

9.968 

99.0 

i 102.3 

Canada . . . . J 

1 

137.732 


130.698 

110,641 


430,413 i 


408,432 

345.752 

105.4 

1 124.5 

United States . 1 


386.208 


299,909 

304.176 

1.206,901 


937.215 

950.551 

128.8 

1 127.0 

Turkey . . . . | 

1 

I 

7,937 


6,512 

4,842 


24,802 


20,351 1 

15.132 

121.9 

i 163.9 


(«’} Winter crop. - ♦ (s) Spring crop. — • Unoincial estimate. 

(r) Average 1934 to 1936. — (a) Including the rcauncxed northern zone and Sub-Carpathia. — (3) Inclnding 
the reannexed northern zone but excluding Sub-Carpathia. — (4) Territory as at the end of 1937. — {5) Not 
including Bessarabia and North Bucovina. — (6) Second estimate. 
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As regards the countries of the Mediterranean basin (Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Portugal etc.) the forecast last month was for a total yield of 440 million bushels, 
remarkably similar to the average from 1934 to 1938, but about 20 million 
bushels lower than in 1939. This forecast still holds. According to the latest in- 
formation, it seems that the production in Greece is somewhat higher than liad 
been expected, while on the contrary the information now available about Portu- 
gal shows that the wheat crop in that country is decidedly below the av^erage. 

Regarding the numerous and important group of the countries of the cen- 
tral Ruropean zone (PVance, (Wrniany, Belgium, The Netherlands, 1 /Uxembourg, 
Switzerland, Tlie Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, Slovakia and the terri- 
tories of Poland within the old frontiers) most of which have suspended the 
])ublication of agricultural statistics, it is now available, together with some 
]>revious data, a hrst global estimate of the cereals crops in Germany and in the 
])art of Prjland attached to (Terniany. These data indicate, for the whole of 
the Cereals, a production considerabh’ lower than that of 1939, but onh" slightly 
under the awrage. It is })r()bab]e that the decreases were higher in the case of 
wheat than in that of the other cereals which, generally speaking, withstood the 
niifavonrable weather conditicnis better than wheat. The forecast made last 
month for this grouj) of countries of the central zone of Pairope, although largely 
conjectural, may still be considered correct: about 560 million bushels of wheat, 
<is against 650 million bushels in 1 (>39 and an average of G60 million bushels in 
the years I934~J938. 

In Sweden, the first (dheial estimate of the winter wheat crop shows a de- 
crease of almost bo per cent over last year, and of one half over the average. In 
Denmark the wheat crop \vas further damaged during the month of August, and 
tlic yield may be hnver than in I93<.). In Pilhuaiiia the forecast is for a yield 
16 per c'cnt lower than that of last year. The production in ICstonia is about 
a\’eragc, but nearly 10 per cent lower than that of i()39. On the basis of this 
new information, it may be assumed that the estimate made a month ago for the 
global production of the countries of the northern zone (United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Scandinavian and Baltic c'ount ries), wdiich was jmt at 130 millicm bushels as 
against 150 in 1939 and an average 136 for the previous live years, should rather 
be lowered than increased. 

All in all, it seems probable that the Institute estimate of the total produc- 
tion of the Uurojoean countries, not including the U. S. S. R. (within the frontiers 
of 1939. without considering the territorial changes brought about by the 
incorporation within the U. S. S. R. of certain territories), which last month 
had been put at about 1460 million bushels, should be lowered by about 35 mil- 
lion bushels. It would thus be about 275 million bushels, i. e., 16 per cent, lower 
than the 1939 production, and about 160 million bushels, i. e., 10 per cent, lower 
than the average from 1934 to 1938. 

If these conclusion.s are examined from the point of view of the food situation 
in liurope, it must be mentioned not only that the results of the production have 
been generally less unfavourable for the other cereals than for wheat, but also 
that the potato crop appears to be veiy^ abundant in several countries where this 
product plays an important role among national foodstuffs. 
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The wheat production in the U. S. S. R. is still considered satisfactory. It 
is particularly confirmed that the yield of the wheat crop in Ukraine is remarkably 
high. 

In North America the crops appear now much more abundant than it had 
been foreseen. In the United States the estimate of the spring wheat production 
made in vSepteinber by the Department of Agriculture is 10 per cent, higher than 
the same Bureau had forecast on the basis of the condition of the crop at the 
beginning of August. It is now put at about 22S million bushels. By adding 
this figure to the 556 million bushels of the winter wheat crop, a total crop of 
784 million bushels is at^ined: this quantity is about 4 per cent higher than that 
of 1939 and 9 per cent than the average of the previous five years. This result 
is the more remarkable as the surfaces sown to wheat this year were reduced, and 
as the conditions of the autumn \yheat crop at the end of last year bespoke a 
very poor yield. An improvement however was registered from month to month. 
The first indication 011 the probable size of the autumn wheat crop, publishe<i in 
December 1939, seemed to forecast a crop c>f 399 million bushels; later the ofii- 
cial estimate ro.se that figure to 426 million bushels in April. 460 million bushels 
in May, 489 iu June, 524 in Juh" and 556 in August. In conclusion, the average 
yield of the autumn and summer wheat in the United vStates has been the highest 
since 1931, i. e., 14.9 bushels per acre, as against .14,1 in 1939 and an average 
12.8 during the preceding five years. 

In Canada als() the first estimate of the spring wheat production, published 
this month by the Ministry of Agriculture, shows results far above those estimated 
on the basis of the crop condition at the beginning of August. The expected 
crop of 538 million bushels is by 15 per cent higher than last year, and the highest 
attained in Canada since 1928. Taking into account also the winter cro]), the 
total wheat production amounts to 561 million bushels. The average yield of 
19.5 bushels per acre, is the highest for the last twelve years. 


Wheat p roducii on . 


1940 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 


YK.\K 1 

j Winttn 
j wheat 

Production in million of bushels 

Jnited States 1 

1 Total ! 

wheat . 1 

; I 



Total 
United 
States and 
Caimda 

^'clds in bushels 
per acre 

United i 

t CuTiada 
States 1 

! 

1 

1 556 

228 

784 

561 

1.345 

14.9 

19.5 

1 563 

192 

755 

490 

1,245 

14.1 

18.3 

688 

244 

932 

360 

1,292 

13.3 

13.8 


190 

876 

180 

1,056 

13.6 

7.1 

; 520 

107 

627 

219 

846 

12.8 

8.6 

! 465 

161 

626 

282 

908 

12.2 

11.7 


88 

526 

276 

802 

12.1 

11.5 

' 377 

175 

552 

282 

834 

11.2 

10.8 

1 492 

265 

757 

443 

1,200 

13.1 

16.3 

; 826 

116 

942 

321 

1.263 

16.3 

. 12.3 

1 633 

253 

886 

421 

1.307 

14.2 

17.0 

586 

237 

823 

305 

1.128 

13.0 

12.0 

579 

335 

914 

567 

1.481 i 

15.4 

! 

23.5 
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Thus it appears that the total wheat crop of th^ two great producing countries 
of North America is the highest registered after the exceptionally abundant one 
of 1928. 

No new information has been received by the Institute beside that already 
available for the other countries of the northern hemisphere . 

As regards the chief producing countries of the southern hemisphere, the 
first estimate of the surfaces sown to wdieat in Argentina shows a decrease of 
4.4 per cent in comparison with last year, and of 7.7 per cent, of the ax erage of 
the five preceding years. Weather conditions during the month of August were 
favourable t<^ the crop, the state of which at the end of the month was 
considered good. 

In Australia, on the contrary, the persistent drought hindered the sowings 
and damaged the germination of the seeds. Owing to these circuinstance.s, it 
is gathered from private sources that the next crop will be greatly reduced and 
will hardly reach one half of the (juantity obtained last year. 


CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE, 
BARLEY AND OATS. 


(tcrinany: We.atlier conditions during the in agricultural season were featured 
hy an trxtreincly cold winter, followed by an exceptionally warm period between the end 
of Sjiring and the liegimiing of Suuiiner, and lastly by great dampness at the time of 
reaping. In spite of these extremely unfavcmrable circumstances, the tlitBculties wdiich 
hindered the autunm and spring sow'ings and the .scarcity of labour, tin* total cereal }»rn-. 
duction of the (^reat Reich - not including the territories of the Protei'toratc of 13 o- 
heniia and Moravia and tluxse of Poland attached to (rcnnany - is officially estimated 
at 54,234 million lb., with a diminution of about 2 percent, as com])are<l with 55,340 mil- 
lion lb, w’hich was tJie average registered during the five-year period it<34-3S. A('cord- 
ing to the. same souree., the production in the territorits of Poland, attached to (ier- 
inany is t-stimated at a miniiiinm of 7,710 million lb. 

At tlie end of the i03<i-4o commercial stuxson, the stocks of brciid grains availalile 
in (Germany from jirevious croyis amounte<l to i3.e»Oo million 11).. an<l tluf stoc ks o! flour 
in the bakeries at 330.7 million lbs. 

Ihdgayia: Notwistanding the fact that conditions were generally imfa\ourab]e, 
{cold and rainy in the spring, hot, exce.vssive rains which caused rust and lodging, etc., 
in the summer) the imit yield of winter wheat is estimated this year at 10,7 centals 
per acre (17,8 bushels), as again.st 6,7 to 8,0 centals jier acre (11,2 to 13,4 bushels) gen- 
erally obtained from poor crops. This yield is considerably lower than the very good one 
of last year (13,4 centals per acre (22,3 busliels)). Rye, barley and oats wxtc also very 
badly affected by the weather, especially by tlie cold and dampness of the sjuing. Unit 
yieklvS which, according to the first forecasts seemed higher than tliose of last year, 
a])]>ear now to be lower, especially those of rye and barley. 

Denmark: In spite of cold and rahiy weather during August, cereal crops, wfitli 
the exception of wheat, improved as compared with their condition in the preceding 
mouthy , 
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The condition of cereals according to the Institute system was as follows: 


September ist August ist September i»t 
1940 1940 1939 

Wlieat 64 67 94 

Rye 88 86 91 

Bark}' 88 86 85 

Oats 84 84 87 

Meslin . 83 82 84 


Finland: During August the temperature was slightly abovx^ the average. Rains 
were very abimclant in the northern parts of the country, somewhat under the average 
in the central parts and normal in the south. The crops which appear inferior to those 
of last year, were improving esi^ecially in the central mid southern parts of the country. 
Damages caused by plant diseases were nearly insignificant. 


Areas under cereals. 


■ 
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mo 

Average 
^934 
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mo 
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WHEAT 





RYE 



Orcece 

Hungary I 

Luxembourg ... w) 

Romania 

Sweden 

2.599 
(I) 4313 
35 

( 4 ) 4,564 
764 

2.356i 2.072 

(2) 4,626,(3) 3,926 
38, 45 

10,079 ; 8,560 

828 716 

110.3, 125.4 

91. r| 76.2 

92 . 2 ; 106.6 

163: 156 170! 

(i) 1.624;(2) 1,718 ( 3 ) 1.558 
16' 18 la 

f.f) 426 1,107: 1,037 

425!' 463^ 53^ 

104.6 

~89.8 

91.9 

96.2 

89.2 

78.8 

V. S. S. R.: Lithuania. . 

( 5 ) 498 

( 5 ) 512 

( 6 ) 512 

97.1 


( 5 ) 1.428; ( 5 ) 1.410,(6) 1,255 

101.3 

- 

Canada { * 5 ) ^ 

United States . . • | 

775 

27,951 

34.922 

17,738 

735 

26,021 

37,802 

15,894 

590 

24,451 

40.498 

15,058 

105.5; I3I.4 

107 , 4 ! 114.3 

92.4' 86.2 

111.7: 117,9 

786 

249 

1 3,086 

891 

211 

3,811 

565 

168 

3,363 

88.2 

118.0 

81.0 

139.2 

147.9 

91.8 

India 1 

33,666 

34,941 

34,585 

96.4 

97.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Egypt 

1.563 

L501 

1.452 

104.1 

107.6 

- 

- 




Argentiuu f;) 

17,051 

17,833 

18,473 

95.6 

92J 

2.718 

2.296 

2,105 

118.4; 

129.1 

i 



BARLEY 





OATS 



Greece 

Hungary 

Romania 

554: 5321 511 

(I) 1,300 ( 2 ) 1,321(3) 1,135 
( 4 ) l.604i 2.708; 3,857 

104.2 

108.6 

4341 373 ; 33« 

(I) 793 (2) 633;(3) 542 
(4) l,406i 1.455 1,910 

116.3 

128.0 

U. S. S. K.: Lithuania . . 

( 5 ) 558 (5) 550 

(6) 521 

101.6 


( 3 ) 944 

(5) 941 

(6) 858 

100.4 


Canada 

United States 

4,342 

13.290 

4.347 

12.546 

4,144 

9.555 

99.9 

105.9 

104.8 

139.1 

12.298 

34,585 

12.790 

33374 

13,435 

34,715 

96,2 

103.0; 

91.5 

99.6 

^gypt 

278 

273 

280 

101.9 

99J 

- 

- 



- 

Argentina ( 7 ) 

2,056 

2.122 

1,975 

96.9 

I04.I 

3.7()7 

3,446 

3,251 

107.6 

114.0 


w) Winter crops. r~ s) Spring crops. — ( 1 ) Including the reannexed horthern atone and Sub-Carpathia. 
— (a) Including the reannexed northern zone hut excluding Bub'Carpathia. — ( 3 ) Territory as at the en4 
of 1937 . — ( 4 ) Not including Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina. — ( 5 ) Present territory. — (6) Kormer 
territory. — (7) Areas sown for the 1940-41 crop. 
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Greece: According to more recent information the wheat crop appears to be some- 
what more favourable than it was at first estimated. Still it remains from 5 to 7 
percent, lower than the production last year. The production of rye, which at first 
had been estimated lower than that of last year, now appears to be more abundant 
and even larger than last year. Very abundant crops are forecasted for barle)^ and oats. 

The area under meslin in 1940 is estimated at 158,600 acres against 153,100 acres 
in 1939 and an an average of 138,000 acres in 1934 to 1938; percentages, 103.5 T14.9, 

Hungary: During the three weeks following July 30, ult., the weather was quite 
changeable, generally abnormally cold for the time of the j^ear and damp. Sunny 
days were few. During the same period, particularly in the last days, even wsuniiy 
days were not sufficiently warm, while on the contrary" nights were too cold, considering 
the season. The number of sunn 3^ days was under the average. 

Rains were aliove the average in most parts of the comltr3^ Onl}'^ over % of the 
territorj% rains w^ere under the average. In the rest of the countr^^ the average was 
surj)assed, and rains varied from average and doul>le the average. 

During all that time it rained dail3\ In most cases rains were accompanied by 
storms; but there were also light rains which entireh' soaked the soil. 0\'er a large sec- 
tion of the country on one day, August 12, there were heavy showers and torrential 
rains reaching over 4 inches, in several places. 

Persistent rainy weather was unfavourable to agriculture. The soil w^as so soak- 
ed that only with considerable delay the preparatory work for the xAiitunm sowings, 
housing and thrashing were completed. 

Part of the cereals became wet in sheaf, on the stubbles and began to germinate 
standing. 

It was even to be feared whether the farmers, after completing housing and thre- 
sliiiig would be able to complete tlie wwk of tilling and Autumn sowing on time. Au- 
tumn works will also be hindered the ri]>emng and late gathering of potatcK\s and 
sugar beets. 

The mow’ing of wheat has been completed everywhere. The w’orks of gathering, 
tuilling and threshing are now on, though ever^^w'herc hindered l)y too heavy and fre- 
cpient rains. 

Forecasts were for a wheat production below^ the average. This can be explained 
on one side by the fact that w’heat became somewhat thick before mowdng, and on the 
other side by the fact that too hea\w rains caused considerable damage to wheats 
bundled and mow^ed. 

Housing, threshing and mowing of rye w^as still going on. These works were 
hindered by frequent rains, w^hich have also damaged the colour and the qualit} of the 
grains. 

Forecasts are for a rye production under the average. 

The threshing of autumn barley w’as nearly over. The grains arc full enough, 
but they are discolored on account of too hea\"y rains. 

The threshing of spring barley^ was also nearly over. The crop is mediocre as 
to quality, but good as to quantity. 

The reaping of oats is mostly over. The works of housing and threshing w^^re being 
carried on. The grains are full and of good quality. 

The forecast is for a good average yield of the oats crop. 

On '2oth August the early crops of millet were ripening. Harvest had begun 
in several places. The panicles are well developped and proniise a good yield. 
Crops sown in stubble fields were growing in an even manner and wa^re vigorously 
developping. 
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Buckwheat, as a main crop, had ceased bl<x)ming and was very vigorous^ as an 
intercalary crop it appeared very satisfactory, but needed more sunshine. 

Portugal: It is confirmed that the wheat production is rather scarce this year: 
it is estimated that it will be about % that of last year which was around 1 1 mil- 
lion centals (i8 million bushels). The average production in the quinquenniiim 1034- 
1938 was over 10 million centals (16,5 million bushels). The other cereal crops are also 
poor. 

Romania: The dry soil makes work on the land very difficult. There is also 
a lack of labour animals. The MinivStry of Agriculture has taken all tiie necessary 
measures to have all tractors utilized. 

According to the plan for the 1940-41 campaign prepared by the Direction 
of agricultural economics of the Ministry of Agriailture, the surfaces to be sown 
are 5.680,000 acres, as against 4,450,000 last year for autmnn wheat, 300,000 acres as 
against 200,000 for autumn rye and 150,000 acres as against 120,000 for autumn barley. 

Sweden: The temperature in the first w-eeks of July was rather high; but it got 
cooler in the largest part of the country towards the etid of the month. The rains 
fallen during the month, partly under the form of storms, were distributed very irre- 
gularly both as to time and locality. In August the average temperature was below 
the normal nearly in every jiart of the country. The quantity of rain in most of the 
regions was above the average, but their distribution during the same month was 
quite uneven. The report published at the middle of July had already mentioned 
that the forecasts for the wheat and rye crops had become less favourable after the 
end of May on account of the persistent drought during the spring and the first part 
of summer. The rains that followed, came too late to cauvSe an improvement in the 
situation. At the end of august the gathering in of the autunm cereals had already 
been effected over most of the country xmder unfavourable weather conditions. The 
crops which were still in the fields often showed signs of more or leSvS serious damages 
caused by cryptogamic diseases and by the rain. The autumn wiieat crop is very 
poor and nearly a complete failure, wliile autumn rye held better. Simimer cereals 
had been generally harvested by the end of Augu.st, but, owing to bad weather, the 
crop had. been gathered in only in part. The persistent drought in the first part of 
summer caused a poor straw yield, thinly scattered crops and irregular ripenings. 
Rains occurred too late for these cultures also: if in some places they brought some 
benefice, in other regions they damaged the graims and retarded gathering. 

Yugoslavia: In the fir.st half of the month of xVugust, the weather yras chan- 
geable, cloudy and mostly rainy and rather warm. It turned to very hot during the 
second w'e<ik. In the second half of the month the weather from cloudy and rainy 
in the beginning, turned to fair and less warm towards the end. These conditions 
were generally favourable to the housing and tbresliing of cereals. 

The most recent unofficial information confirms the forecast for a i^oor cereal crop. 
According to the same source the production of wheat is estimated at 40 millions cen- 
tals (65 million bushels), against 55-65 million centals (90-110 million bushels) during 
the last years. As the home wheat needs of the country are approximately calculated 
to be 48 million centals (81 million bushels) and as 4,4 millions centals (7.3 million 
bushels) represented the surplus of the preceding campaign, the country was in some 
difficulty as regards the provisioning of wheat till tlie arrival on the markets of the 
new crop. This caused a strong increase of the wheat prices in the country. The 
unfavourable forecast regarding the other cereals, especially barley, have also causM 
a sharp increase in prices. 
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U. S. S. R.: During the nionth of August and the first ten days in September 
the weather was favourable to the cereals crop. At the loth September the mowing 
of straw cereals in the whole of the territory of the Union (old frontiers) had been ef- 
fected over 196,407,000 acres, i. e., tlie 92 per cent, of the surfaces sown according to 
the plan. The year before at the same date the surface harv^ested amounted to acres 
193,049,000 (cj2 |xsr cent.). Treshing is somewdiat delayed, as compared with lasjt year: 
at the Toth September the production of 146,140,000 acres had been threshed - 74 
per cent, of the surface liarvested - instead of 14^), 970, 000 acres - 78 per cent, of the 
harvested surface in 1939. 

Official data on the results of the crop are still lacking; available data liow’cver 
indicate generally good yields. Ukraine as a whole, and some regions in particular, 
show a very high yield. 

The forecast for winter wheat prcMluction in Lithuania is 6,8 times higher than 
the (|uantity of the seed.s sown and that of winter rye i.s 5,8 times higher, as against 
respectiv ely S.i mid 8.3 times the quantity of seeds sown in 1939. As regards the 
spring crops, their condition at the 1st August was the following: 

I-V1II-I04O i-vn -1040 1‘Viii 


{spring wheat 2.7 2.8 3.2 

Meslin 3.0 2-7 3-5 

Barley 2.6 2.8 3.2 

Oats 2.8 2.8 3.3 


In ICstonia the production of meslin in 19-1 o is estimated at 3,064,000 centals, 
(5,284,000 bushels) agaiiLst 3,310,000 (3,707,000) in 1939 fUKl an average of 2,079,000 
(3,383,000) in 1934 to 1938; percentages, 92.6 and 147.4. 

Coudition.s are favourable to the sowing of winter cereals: at the 10th September 
sowings ill the whole of the territoiy of the U. S. S. K. (old frontiers) had been effected 
over 38,1)60,000 acres, corresponding to 64 per cent, of the surfaces to be sovni accord- 
ing to the plan, as against 56, 141,000 acres — 72 per cent, of the plan — at the same 
dale last year. Tlie plmi calls for an exten.sion of 2 per cent, of the surfaces to be 
sown to winter crops compared wdth those of the i93() plan. 

At the beginning of September the conditions of wdnter cereals already sown were 

good. 

Argentina: Wheatlier conditions during August w^ere favourable to cereal crops 
in the most important prtKlncing districts. According to an official report dated Sep- 
tember 3, the situation of the wheat prcKluction in particular at the end of August 
was gocxl. 

Canada: During the first half of August weather in Manitoba was ideal for har- 
vesting with high temperatures and practically no rain. About 30 per cent, of the 
crop had been cut and threshing had started. Yields varied greatly. In .soutliera 
districts tlie condition of late sown crops was looking particularly good; coarse grains 
were promising and the wheat crop was expected to be heavy. In central districts 
cutting was almost completed and threshing was commencing with deliveries of the 
new crop to elevators. Harvesting was well under way in the north. Some early 
fields had already been combined and the quality of the grain was excellent. 

In Saskatchewan the extremely warm, bright weather and lack of precipitation 
resulted in rapid maturing of grain. Although this was considered as a possible 
cause of some decline in yield prospects, the danger of frost and rust injury has been 
minimized. Wheat cutting was general in the south east and was progressing in soutli- 
central, east-central and central parts of the province. 
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Hot, dry weatlier over Alberta hastened maturity of all cereal crops, Wliile 
most sections were reporting adequate moisttire reserves to support rapid filling and 
ripening, some areas, particularly Lacombe and in the north east, needed more rain 
to prevent premature ripening of late grains and shrinking of kernels. Cutting of 
wheat was well started in the south and in the Peace River district. In tlie remainder 
of the province, wheat was turning colour rapidly with heads well filled, but late crops 
for the most part were still green. Grasshoppers were beginning to damage oats 
and barley fields in soiitheni Alberta. The wheat wStem sawfly was causing up to 
15 per cent, damage in some areas in the south. Extensive hail damage was reported 
from sections in the northeast. 

United States: During the week ending August 27, in the east of (treat Plains 
temperature was generally below normal. Moderate to heavy rains benefited many 
parts of Central States, but in the western parts of (rreat Plains weather continued unfa- 
vourably dry. Harvesting of vSpring wheat was somewhat delayed by rain. During 
the week ending September 3, in the Eastern States weather was chargeable, rainy 
and generally dry in Western States. Showers interrupted tliresiiing of spring wheat 
causing deterioration of grain in stocks. Winter wheat plowing started but .seeding 
was little except in Kansas where germination was fa\^ourable. 

The week ending September 10 was featured by rather high temperature and 
much sunshine; in general rains were light. The weather was favourabk* for maturing 
crops. Small grains were mostly threshed. Winter wheat plowing i)rogressed well 
and seeding started. During tlie week ending September 17, the weather was generally 
fair, ideal for harvesting late crops. In the most of winter wheat belt, the soil was 
too dry for plowing and seeding. During the following week high temperature and 
inadequate rain increased drought conditions in the Central and JCastern vStates, l)ut 
light rain later relieved most sections between the Appalachians and the Rockies^ 
Plowing and seeding small grains progressed slowl}' in the Eastern States. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

JJulgana: The condition of tlie production of maize at the middle of July was 
very good. Excessive heat and consequently the drought which prevailed during most 
of the month of July, coinciding with the formation of the ears, hindered the growth 
of maize and damaged the crop. But the rains that followed towards the end of July 
and during the first half of August improved considerably the situation of maize nearly 
everywhere, except some localities in the north-east and south-east of the country 
where invsufficient rains injured the crop. In spite of all this however, the maize 
crop appears generally gocxi all over the coimtry, and even larger than last year 
when it was also very abimdant. 

Greece: Weather conditions have continued favourable to the maize crop also 
during the month of August. The forecast is for a good pro<iuction, even considerably 
liigher than that of last year. 

Hungary: On 20th August maize was growing well, but more smishine was needed. 
Ears were large and abmidant. 

On the basis of crop conditions on loth September the i^roduction for the old 
territory including the Northern reembodied section atid Sub-Carpathia was estimated 
at 66,741,000 centals ,{119,180,000 bushels). In 1939, on the territory including the 
northern reembodied section, but excluding Sub-Carpathia, the production was of 
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51,468,000 centals 91,907,000 bushels) and during the five years period 1934-1938, 
on‘ the Hungarian territory" at the end of 1937, attained 50,840,000 centals (90,787,000 
bUvSheLs). 

Portugal: The weather in this last period has been favourable to maize. An 
abundant crop is expected. 

Romania: Towards the middle of September the ripening of maize wuvS favoured 
by dry weatlier. The forecast is for a satisfactory crop, which will be sufficient for 
home needs. 

Yugoslavia: Freciuent rains in the first half of August were favourable to the 
gro\vi:h of maize in general, but they hindered the formation and the ripening of the 
grains. During the second part of August, the warm weather and the lack of heavy 
rains were fav^ourable to the formation and ripening of the grains of maize. Towards 
the end of the month the state of cultivation of the maize was good nearly everywhere, 
and especially in the regions of Backa, Srem, Slavonia and Herzegovina. An excep- 
tionally abundant crop is expected all over the country. According to very recent 
unofficial data, the crop may reach and even surpass the record production t)f 1936 
and 0)37 (^*5 inillion centals 203 million bushels, and 117 million centals-^ 209 
million bu.shels). 

United States: During the week ending August 28 rains helped the culture in 
some section, though crops generally needed warm and dry weather. In the week 
ending Septemlx^r 3 the maize belt nwded high temperatures for a long period. During 
the week ending September 10, conditions were favourable in a large area of the 
belt. During the following tw'o wwks the weather was somewhat cool at the beginning 
and then favourable for maturing maize. 

The production of maize is now estimated at i ,286,424,000 lbs. (2,297,186,000 
bushels), with an increase of 27,406,000 lb. (or 49.000 bushels) on that of last month, 
again.st i ,466,7T(),70 o lb. (2,()r<), 1 37,000 bushels) in 1939 and 1,174,369,000111. (2,097,088 
bushels) in the five years 1934’'! 938: percentages 87.7 and T09.5. 

Egypt: At the end of August sowing of the nili maize crop was over in Lower 
Kgv^it, and about its end in Middle Egypt. Late sowing was progressing in the Qena and 
Oirga provinces. The crop was estimated to be ten dayvS later than last year, owing 
to the scarcity of water in July, (growth was satisfactory. Flowering started in early 
cultivations in the Southern Delta, Copping too was noticed but only in some fields. 
Crop condition in general was normal. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Italy: According to press news, this year the rice production is considered very 
good; much higher, in fact, than the already high pro(luction of 1939. 

Portugal: The production of rice in 1939 is estimated at 1,579,400 centals 
(3.509,600 bushels) against 1,508,200 {3,351,600) in 1938 and an average of 1,358,300 
{3,018.500) in 1933 to 1937: percentages, 104,7 3 Tb- 3 - 

United States: The production of rice in 1940 is now estimated at 23,526,000 
centals (52,280,000 bushels) against 23,538,000 (52,306,000) in 1939 and an average 
of 21,078,000 (46.839,000) in 1934 ^93^^ percentages, 100.0 and 11 1.6. 

Egypt: At the end of August, the seifi rice crop condition was much better than 
a month before, owing to increased water supply for irrigation, the flood lieing abun- 
dant, although late. Shooting of eats was progressing in early as well as in some gen- 
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eral cultivations. Filling of the grains started on .some areas. Watering, draining, 
manuring and weeding were progressing. During the month was completed tlie trans* 
plantation of most areas, which were damaged by scarcity of water in July. Crop 
condition in general is somevt^hat below average. 

Sowing of nili rice crop was about its end, three weeks later than last year, owing 
to the scarcity of water. Germination and grow^th were satisfactory. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 


Germany: Weather conditions were very favourable to the potato crop and a 
very abundant yield is expected. 

Denmark: According to the Institute system the conditions of the potato cro]) 
at September ist, 1940 was 95 as against 91 at August ist, 1940 and 96 at Sep- 
tember ist, 1939. 

Finland: The potato crop was nonnal in spite of the drought. 

Hungary: On 20 th August the pulling out of early potatoes was about over. 
Tubers were large, healthy and nimierous. As regards late qualities, the foreca.sts 
were quite favourable, though too much rain has caused rust especially in the level 
sections. 

On the basis of the crops condition on loth September, the jjroduction for the 
old territory including the Northern reembodied section and Sub-Car]*>at.hia was esti- 
mated of 71,523,000 centals (119,202,000 bushels). In 1939, on the territory including 
the northern reeinbodied section, but excluding Siib-Carpathia, the production w^as 
of 50,553,000 centals 84,253,000 bushels) and, during the hve year.s period 1034-1938, 
on the Hungarian territory at the end of 1937, it attained 47,014,000 centals (78,356,000 
bushels). 

Sweden: The potato crop, which at the middle of July was standing wt .11 the 
effects of the drought, was improved by rains in the second part of Juh' and in 
August. At the end of August the forecast was for a good crop in .spite of damages 
done to tlie leaves by the brown rust. 

Yugoslavia: Weather conditions in July and August were generally favourable 
to the potato crop and the foreca>st is for an abundant pnxluction. 

According to the crop condition .system adopted by Sweden, the condition of 
potatoes at September i.st, 1940 was 3.3 as against 3.1 on vSeptember ist, 1939. 

U. S. S. i?.; At the beginning of September the potato crop, in the largest part 
of the Union, was good, and the forecast was for an abundant ^deld. 

In Lithuania, the state of the culture, according to the system of the country, 
was 3,7 at ist August 1940, as against 3,3 at ist July 1940 and 3,8 at 1st August 
i939‘ 

In Estonia, the production of potatoes in 1940 is estimated at 23,082,000 centals 
(38,470,ooobushel) against 19,274,000 (32,123,000) 1111939 and an average of 21,158,000 
(35/263,000) in 1934 to 1938; ixircentages, 119.8 and 109.1. 

Argentina: Yields in the different zones of potato production were satisfactory. 

The produo^tion of potatoes in 1939-40 is estimated at 25,596,000 centals 
(42,659,000 bushels) against 18,715,000 (31,191,000) in 1938-39 and an average of 
14,728,000 (24,546,000) in 1933-34 to 1937-38; percentages, 136,8 and 173.8. 
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United States: The production of potatoes in 1940 is now estimated at 229,903,000 
centals (383,1/2,000 bushels) against 218,410,000 (364,016,000) in 1939 and an average 
of 227,263,000 (378,772,000) in 1934 to 1938; i^ercentages, 105.3 and 101.2. 


SUGAR SEASON IN EUROPE. 

In the Bulletin issued last month it was remarked that, with the exception 
of a few unimportant cases, the conditions of the sugar beets crop were rather 
favourable to the growth of the roots. During the following period till the middle 
of September, conditions have remained rather satisfactory all over Europe taken 
as a whole. 


Acreage of Sugar-beet. 




*939 

Average 

% >940 

COUNTRIES 

1940 * 

1934 to X93S 

1939 ■■ 100 

Average 



acres 

« zoo 


i 


Germany 

Belgium 

BoUemiu- Moravia - . . 

Slovakia 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Spain . 

Finland 

France 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Latvia. 

Lithuania 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Romania 

United Kingdom . . . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 

Total Europe (a) . 

U.S S.R. ..... . 

Total Europe (6) . 

Canada 

United States . . . . 

Total North America , 

Japan 

Manchukuo 

Turkey . 


|(i) 

i(r) 




(3) 


Total Aeia . . . 
TOtALS . . . ( f! 


2.000.000 

133,500 

351,000 

47.000 

40.000 

109.000 

136.000 
6,150 

670.000 

180.000 

65.000 

408.000 

62.000 
30.900 
119.808 

1 10,370 

350.000 

136.000 
8.400 

125.000 


5mj20 


2.940.000 


S,0}0J20 


*91*3,000 


46,500 

*91.000 


jfi) 


(I) 


1.402.331 I 

1,110,570 ! 



— 

134,168 i 

117,364 ‘ 

99 1 

114 

280.890 i 
36.300 

362.766 ! 

125 i 

no 

28,786 

17,713 , 

137 i 

223 

94.600 

100.282 ! 

115 

108 

120.000 

212.299 1 

110 

64 

14.460 

8.664 

56 

94 

621,015 

585.856 

107 

114 

129,700 

1 14,600 

— 

— 

41.660 

53.429 

156 

117 

368.313 

256.870 

in 

159 

33.660 

34.101 

184 

181 

21,890 

17,569 

141 

176 

112,934 

104.411 

106 

115 

406,500 

320.886 

— 

— 

131.872 

89.120 

— 

— 

344.400 

354.970 

100 

97 

125,413 

127,817 

108 

106 

8,900 

4,964 

94 

169 

114,000 

58.691 

110 

[ 

213 

4,mj92 

4,054.942 

/// j 

125 

2,928,000 

2,958.142 I 

1 100 

99 

7J99J92 

7,011084 

107 

114 

58,600 

47,514 



937.000 

798.800 

97 

114 

995.600 ; 

846,314 

... 


48,446 ' 

42.481 

96 

109 

54,000 

( 4 ) 38,885 



86.678 j 

63,213 

105 

145 

189,124 1 

144.579 



5,756416 

5,045,835 



8.684,516 

8,003,977 




• Appmaitnate data. — (a) Not including U.S.S.R. —( 6 ) Including U.S.S. R. — (i) Uicht’s estimate.— 
fa) Including the reannexed northern »>ne and ,Suh-Carpathia. — ( 3 ) Not including Bessarabia and northern 
Bucovina. — ( 4 ) Average ol two years. 
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In the north of Europe the conditions of the sugar beets crop which had been 
rather badly affected by the drought, were improved by rains and, in the first 
half of September, b}^ dry and sunny weather. Still, although at present the 
state of the crops is more favourable, the weight of the roots is very low. A lower 
yield than last year is expected. 

The conditions of the weather in the countries of Central Europe at large were 
favourable to the growth of the sugar beets. Rains have been abundant and 
sometimes even too abundant and have caused some damage to the crops espe- 
cially in the lower lands. In some regions the growth of the roots was hindered 
by a too rigid temperature, in others by the brown rust caused by too much 
dampness. But the fine sunny days of the first half of September have, in a large 
measure, remedied these damages. 

In the southern Euroi)ean countries the general trend of the season this year 
has been very favourable to the sugar beets crops. The digging has already 
begun and and the yield appears abundant and even very much so. 

♦ ♦ 

By the Vienna arbitrage on 30th August whereby a part, of Transylvania 
was assigned to Hungary, the sugar factories remaining to Romania are nine, 
namely those of Arad, Bod, Chitila, Giurgiu, Itcani, Ripiceni, Roman, vSambata 
and SasScut. Onlj^ the Targu-Meres factory has been incorporated in the terri- 
tory annexed to Hungary. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

Germany: Weather conditions were very favourable to the growth of vsugar beets. 
A very abundant yield is ex|>ected. 

Bulgaria: The sugar-beet season developped this year under generally favourable 
conditions to the growth and the concentration of sugar in the beets. A good and 
very abundant crop is assured. 

Denmark: According to the Institute system, the crop condition of the sugar 
beet crop at September ist, 19.^0 was 98 as agaii^t 97 at August ist, 1940 and 107 
at September ist, 1939. 

Results of the weekly analyses of sugarbeets. 


COUNTRIES 

Average weight 
of root 

Average weight 
of leaves 

Sugar content 

Weight of sugar 
per root 


1940 

1939 

1 1934 - 
1 1938 

1940 

1 1939 

1934- 

1938 

1940 

1939 

1 1934* 

1 1938 

1940 

1 X939 

1 1934- 
1 1938 


oz. 

1 oz. 

{ oz 

oz. 1 

i 1 

oz. 

% 

1 % 

1 % 

oz. 

1 oz. 

1 oz. 

3rd week of August 

126 

i5.ii 

i 

9.9 

18.2 

20.6 

I3.« 

14.3 

13.3 

14.2 

1.8 

2.0 

1.4 

4St week of August 

14.0 

16.7 

0 11.6 

17.6 

20.8 

(*) 13.8 

15.4 

14.4 

0 14.6 

2.2 

2.4 

0 l>7 

1st week of Septem- 
ber 

15.6 

17.9 

14.0 

17.4 

21,4 

14.3 

15.7 

15.2 

15.1 

m 

2.7 

2.1 

and week of Sepftem« 
bet. 

' 16.5 

19.0 

1 

15.2 

16.9 

19.8 

14.3 

16,8 

15.8 

15,2 

■ 

3.0 

2.3 


(*) Average of four y«ar8. 
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Finland: The analysis of sugar beets in the first week in September showed an 
average weight of the tuber of 10.8 ounces as against 16.0 ounces last year and 14.5 
ounces as the average. The respective weight of the leaves was 20.4, jo . 9, 18.6. 
For the second week in September the results of the analysis are respectively: 20 2; 
J7.5 and 16.0 for root and 12.1; 11.5 and 19 3 for leaves. 

Hungary: On 20th August sugar beets were well developped. Leaves and roots 
were beautiful. Excessive rains have caused damages by rust on level groimds in 
the two Transdanubian comitats. 

The crop needed sunshine for a good development. 

On the basis of crop conditions on 10th September, tlie production for the old 
territory including the Northern reembodied section and Sub-Carpathia was estimated 
of 38,980,000 centals (1,949,000 short tons). In 1939, on the territory including the 
nortlieni reembodied vSe.ction, but excluding Sub-Carpathia, the production was of 
25,585,000 centals 1,279,000 short tons) and, during the five years period 1934-1938, on 
the Hungarian territory at the end of 1937, it attained 21,154,000 centals (1,058,000 
short tons). 

Italy: According to press information, the production of sugar beets this year 
is a record one, being larger by 30 per cent, than the already good one of 1939. - This 
result is due partly to an increase of acreage, but chiefly to excellent imit yields. 

Sweden: Sugar beets which at the middle of July showed the effects of the long 
drought, were improved by rains in the second part of July and in August. The fore- 
casts at the end of August were, on the whole, favourable, although the yield is ex- 
jjected to be lower than that of last year. 

According to the crop condition system adopted by Sweden, the condition of the 
sugar beets crop at September 1st, 1940 was 3.0 as against 3.5 at September 1st, 1939. 

Yugoslavia: The very strong heat in the month of July was very favourable to the 
formation of sugar, in spite of rains during the same month over the zones of sugar 
beets production. The chauging weather during the month of August which was 
rather rainy at first, clearer and sunshiny later, favoured the general development of 
sugar beets. At the end of August the conditions of the crop were ver>^ good nearly 
ever>^here, and the production ap|iears consequently abundant and of goo<l quality. 

Towards the middle of September the sugar factories were already busy with the 
traiKsformation of sugar beets into sugar, and the appearence of sugar from the new 
crop is expected on home markets tow^ards the entl of September. 

U, S, S. R.: Weather conditions since the end of July have been favourable to 
the sugar beets crop in most of the regions of production. At ist September the 
weight of the leaves averaged 9,2 ounces, i. e,, 0,8 oimces more than in 1937. 
yield by acre was the highest registered. 

During the first decade of September the digging of potatoes had begun in Khir- 
ghisia, in the region of Krassuodar, in some zones of Ukraine and in the region of 
Veroneje, The yields appear very satisfactory. It may be mentioned here that in 
1937 the yields, over the whole of the Union, averaged 1O3 centals per acre (8 sh. 
tons per acre). 

Ten of the 200 sugar factories existing in the country are already working. It 
is expected that at 15th September the number of factories at work will be 57, and 
iv>o at 1st October 1940. 
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In I^ithuania, the state of the sugar beets crop^ according to the system of the 
country, was 3,4 at ist August 1940, as against 2,8 at ist July 1940 and 3,4 at ist 
August 1939. 

Argentina: In the zone of production of the province of Buenos Aires the gathering 
of sugar beets is going oti with rather unsatisfactoiy results. The quality of the pro- 
duct is only fair. 

The condition of the sugar cane crop appears good and a normal production is 
expected. 

Production of Cane-Sugar. 





Average 

of 

1933-34 

to 1937-38 



Average 

of 

1933-34 

to 1937-38 

% 1939-40 

COUNTRIES 

19 .^ 9 - 40 ( 1 ) 

1933-39 

1939-40 (i) 

1938-39 

1938-39 

100 

Aver- 

age 



000 centals 



short tons 


«« 100 

America. 

Antigua 

304 

493 

514 

15,200 

24,640 

25.688 

62 

59 

Argentina 

11.442 

10,244 

8,147 

572,000 

512.190 

407.341 

112 

140 

Barbados ...... 

1,587 

3,502 

2,517 

79,000 

175.114 

125.850 

45 

63 

BraxU 

26,235 

24.251 

23.161 

1,310,000 

1,200,000 

1.158,050 

108 

113 

Cuba 

62.567 

61,730 

57.752 

3.128,000 

3.100.000 

2,887.585 

101 

108 

Ecuador 

507 

483 

413 

25,000 

24,100 

20,657 

105 

123 

United States flU.&Fl.) 

10,582 

11.660 

7.1% 

530.000 

583,000 

359,800 

91 

147 

British Guiana . . . 

3,505 

4,239 

3,978 

175.000 

211,954 

198.899 

83 

88 

Surinam ...... 

245 

270 

378 

12.240 

13,499 

18,895 

91 

65 

Jamaica 

2,227 

2,642 

2.086 

111.000 

132,100 

104,287 

84 

107 

Martinique 

1,323 

1.433 

1.104 

70,000 

72.000 

55,206 

92 

120 

Mexico 

6.834 

7,772 

6.037 

340,000 

388,602 

301.854 

88 

113 

Peru 

8.686 

8,157 

8,702 

434.000 

410.000 

435.102 

106 

100 

Puerto Rico 

20.393 

17,042 

18,515 

1,020.000 

852,000 

925.750 

120 

110 

Dominican Republic . 

9,921 

9.502 

9,030 

500,000 

475,000 

451,494 

104 

no 

St. Kitts 

626 

836 

659 

31,300 

41.816 

32.944 

75 

95 

St. Imcia 

220 

180 

168 

11,000 

9,016 

8.424 

122 

130 

Trinidad 

2.866 

2,877 

2.983 

140,000 

143,870 

149.129 

100 

96 

Venezuela 

551 

540 

489 

28,000 

27,000 

24,472 

102 

113 

Total America . . . 

170.621 

167,853 \ 

153M29 

8.531,740 

8395.901 

7,691.410 i 

102 

1/1 

Asia. 






i 



Taiwan 

26.630 

33,671 

19,895 

1,331,500 

\ 1,683.500 

994.719 

79 

134 

India 

64.155 

55,213 

59,190 

3,210.000 

! 2.760,600 

2.959.455 

116 

108 

Japan 

3.386 

3.5% 

2.359 

169.300 

179.800 

117,951 

94 

i 144 

Java 

34,172 

34,392 

19.839 

! 1.710,000 

1,720.000 

991.927 

99 

i 172 

Philippines . , . . . 

24.912 

22.708 

23,455 

! U30.(X)0 

1,140,000 

1,172,739 

no 

1 106 

Total Asia 

153.255 

149380 

i24.738 

1 7,670m 

7,483.900 

6.236.791 

102 

123 

Africa. 

Egypt 

3,524 

3,573 i 

3.179 

1 

j 176,200 

178,634 1 

158,951 

99 

111 

Mauritius 

5.059 

7,064 

5.886 

1 252,930 

354.180 1 

294,310 

71 

1 86 

Reunion 

1,622 

1,890 

1.745 

i 81,100 

94.505 

87,267 

86 

93 

Union of South Africa 

11,623 

11,616 

9,426 

{ 581.100 

580.800 

471,280 

100 

123 

Total Africa . , , , 

21.828 

24,163 

20J36 

1 1,09IJ30 

1,208,119 

1,011,808 

90 

108 

Oceania. 

Australia 

20.724 

18,437 

15,933 

1,040,000 

%3,OO0 

921,900 ! 

796,647 

112 

130 

Hawaii 

19,268 

19,401 

18.%! 

1 mm 

948.051 

99 

102 

Fiji Islands 

2,657 

2,654 

} 2,912 

132,800 

132.700 : 

145,602 

100 

91 

Total Oceania , . . 

42M9 

40,492 

37,806 

2.135m 

1 

2.024300 

1,890300 

105 

113 

Totals . , . 

388,353 

382,088 

336,609 

1 W,429,«70 

warn 

16^*303 

102 

U5 


(i) Approximate data. 
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United States: The production of sugar beets in 1940 is now estimated at 212,980,000 
centals (10,649,000 short tons) against 215,460,000 (10,773,000) in 1939 and an average 
of 179,416,000 (8.971,000) in 1934 to 1938; percentages, 98.8 and 118.7. 

Egypt: The formation of intemodes was general at the end of August, and early 
crops were progressing towards maturity. Cutting started in partial areas in few 
localities for local consumption before full maturation. Crop condition is normal. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

Bulgaria: The flowering of vines took place imder rather unfavourable conditions. 
Persistent rains hindered the fight against mildew which is widespread nearly every- 
where and has seriously damaged the prcxluction of grapes which this year will be under 
the average. At the beginning of August the ripening of grapes had begim here and 
there. 

(ircece: The prcxluction of raisins this year appears to be very abundant, and 
about 25 per cent, above the prcxluction lavSt year. This has caused serious preoccu- 
pations among producers and exporters owing to the difficulty of finding new markets 
to compen.sate, in part at least, the loss of the British market whidi was the chief 
consumer. 

The area under \ ines (all vineyards including young vines not bearing) in 1940 
is CvStimated at 621.000 ax'res against 653,200 acres in 1939 and an average of 637,300 
acres in 1934 to percentages, 95.1 and 97.4. 

The corre.spondent figures of the vines area for must prcxluction are as follow’s: 
382,100; 3<)6,40 o; 374.400; 96.4 percent, and 102. r percent.; for dried raisins: 194,700; 
197.500; 190,500; <)8.6 per cent, and 102. 2 per cent.; for table grapes: 40,500; 47,300; 
48,700; 85.7 per cent, and 83 . j per cent. It is interesthig to note also the heavy 
diminution of the area of young vine.s newdy planted and not bearing, wffiich this year 
is 3,500 acres against 25,700 acres in 1937. 

Hungary: On 20th August cold and damp weather w^as ver\ iinfavoiirable to 
\dnes; the development and ripening of bunches had becai affected by it and the 
sj)reading of peronexspora had ravaged the vines. In many vine sections oidiimi and 
green rust w'cre causing damages. 

Pvxcessive raitis have greatly hindered the season w'ork in the vuies wdiicli were 
partly invaded by w^eeds. In many places hail had also done damages. ICarly grapes 
w-^ere already being .sold, but their cpiality was very pex^r on account of unfavourable 
weather cxxiditions. 

Portugal: The forecast is for a very pcK)r production of wine. In nearly all tlie 
agricultural regions the attacks of browm-rot and vine mildew were particularly wide- 
spread. 

The prcxluction of vine in 1939 is estimated at 1 (>9.8 24,000 Imperial gallons 
(203,943,400 American gallons) against 240,985,200 (289,401,600) in 1938 and an ave- 
rage of 165,805,600 (1(99,117,600) m 1933 to i937» percentages, 70,5 and 102.4. 

Romania: The prcxluction of vineyards is extremely pcxir this year, and the fore- 
cast is for a crop which will not be over 15 per cent, of the nonnal. 

Yugoslavia: A very cold winter, a rather cold mid rainy spring as well as a not alto- 
gether warm summer (except in the month of July) have badly affected the normal 
development of the vines. Frequent rains and sudden changes in the te^nperature 
during the month of August seriously hindered the fight against cryptogamic diseases 
which this year have caiised considerable damage. The condition of the vine culture 
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at the end of August was very varied from one place to another. In the region of 
Prilorje and in Dalmatia a satisfactory crop can be expected, while in all the other 
zones of production the crop appears to be bad. 

As regards raisins and wine, previous forecasts for a poor crop all over the coun- 
try as a whole are confirmed. The production will be quite lower than that of last 
year. 

CURKENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Greece: Thanks to less rainy and more sunshiny weather during the month of 
August in the olive trees zones, the situation has remarkably improved, and the olive 
crop at present appears rather good. 

Italy: A survey recently made by competent Italian authorities show that, if 
weather conditions are favourable till the time of the gathering and pests do not 
cause abnormal damages, the olive production of the 1940-41 season will be only 
slightly lower than the average. Among the chief zones of production the forecast 
is for a more or less poor crop in Calabria and Sicily, less than ordinary in Cam- 
pania, and good in Latium and Diguria. 

The production of olive oil in 1939-40 is officially estimated at 6,949,700 centals 
(92,662,400 American gallon.s) against 3,864,200 (51,522,400) in 1938-39 and an ave- 
rage of 4,520,700 (60,276,500) in 1933-34 to 1937-38; percentages 179.8 and 153.7. 

Portugal: If weather conditions are favourable till the time of the harvest, it is 
expected that the production of olives will be rather good. 

The production of olive oil in 1939-40 is estimated at i ,671,300 centals (22.283,500 
American gallons) against 736,400 (9,819,000) in 1938-39 and an average of 1,196,600 
(15,955,200) in 1933-34 J937‘3^.‘ percentages,' 226.9 and 139.7. 

Yugoslavia: Weather conditions in the Spring and Summer have been generally 
favourable to the olive crop in Dalmatia, and the foreca.st was at fir.st for a gcxxi pro- 
duction. However, the exces>sive heat in July caused the fall of the fruit in some 
places, and frequent rains in August caused the spreading of dacus and other diseavses 
of the olive trees. Consequently the forecast is now for a not too good production. 
These imfavourable reports and the heavy demand for oil, which has become scarce 
on the home markets, have strongly increased the price of this product. 

Argentina: Olive gathering in the provinces of La Rioja and Catamarea has been 
completed with remarkably good results. The production in the province of Mendoza 
has been poor. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

Hungary: On 20th Augu.st the production of flax cultivated cliiefiy for fibre was 
considered of a medium size l)oth as to quantity and quality. The thresliing of flax 
cultivated chiefly for .seed was progressing. 

U, S. S. R,: At the ust Sejitember the harvest of flax in the collective exploita- 
tions, where nearly the whole of this product is cultivated, had been completed over 
4,129.000 acres— i. e., 93 ]>er cent, of the surfaces sown — while last year, at the same 
date, the surfaces harvested had been 4,^00,000 acrevS (96 per cent, of the surfaces 
>sown). In the I$un;)pean part of the Union the harvCvSt was well advanced: 99 per 
cent, of the surfaces sown in Ukraine, 94 per cent, in the central regions aiid 95 
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Area and Production of Flax, 
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68 
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— 
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•) 
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307 

292 

129.3 

135.7 

1,954 

1,215 
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3.490 

2,169 

*) 1,281 

160.9 

272.4 

United States. 

3,168 

2,034 

1,217 

I55.8| 

260.2 

17,171 

11,385 

4,550 

30.662 

20,330 

8,139 

150.8 

376.7 

India {") . . 

3,713 

3,869 

3,542 

96.0 

104.8 

10,461 

9,901 

9.296 

18,680 

17.680 

16,600 

105.7 

112.5 

Egypt .... 

10 

10 

6 

102.6 

190.4 

65 

58 

45 

115 

104 

81 

110,8 

I43.a 

Argentina . . 

06,672 

0 7,600 **) 7,391 

87.8 

90.3 

... 

22,364 

37,312 

i 


39.935 

66,629 

... 

... 


t The years indicated arc those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double 
years to the Southern. 

1) Including the reannexed north atone and Sub-Carpatbia. — a) Including the but excluding Sub Carpafhia. 

— 3) Territory as at end of 1937. — 4) Not including Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina. — 5) “ Dolgunetz ’* 
variety grown for linseed and flax, — 6) Bornier territory. — 7 ) Approximate figure, not ofllcial. - S) Flax 
and hemp. 9) Actual territory. — xo) Total: varieties: DolguneU and “ Kudriash — u) Final report. 

— 3 3) Area sown. 


per cent, in the northern regions had been harvested. In the Asiatic part the ]iro- 
portion of the surfaces harvested varied from 82 per cent, in vSiberia and 42 per cent, 
in the eastern regions. 

Retting this year is going on more slowly than in 1939: at the 1st September 
only the production of 1 , 902,000 acres had been retted or dried on the fields (46 per 
cent, of the harvested surfaces), while last year at tlie same date the quantity retted 
or dried on the fields corresponded to the production of 2,561,000 acres (6j per cent, 
of the surfaces sown). 

According to available data oyer a certain number of zones where the flax crop 
is important, the yield is generally satisfactory. 
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111 Lithuania, the state of the culture of flax, according to the system of the 
country, wass 2,7 at the ist August 1940, as against 2,8 at 1st July] 1940 and 3,5 at 
ist August 1939. 

Argentina: Wheather conditions in August were favourable to the flax crops in 
most districts. According to an ofiicial report dated September 3, the condition of 
the crop towards the end of August varied from good to excellent. 


CUHHENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Bulgaria: Notwithstanding the rather cold weather at the beginning of summer, 
the cotton crop has grown well. Excessive heat in July, following abundant rains, 
caused an untimely opening of the bolls. Colder and rainy weatlier during the first, 
half of August retarded the ripening of cotton. The return of fine weather, sunsliine 
and heat during the latter part of the month improved considerably the condition of 
the crop. If the weather continues favourable a good yield is expected. 

Greece: Contrarj’’ to the pessimistic reports which, owing to the adverse weather 
conditions during spring and the beginning of summer gave tlie cotton crop as poor, 
it appears now that cotton production will be rather g(K)d and even larger than that of 
last year. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to cotton this year is 
about 194,300 acres, against 190,000 in 1939 and 140,600 on the average of the fiv^e years 
epding in 1938; percentages 102,2 and 138.2. The corresponding production of cotton 
(ginned) is estimated at about 373,000 centals (78,000 bales) against 299,400 (62,600) and 
269,100 (56,300); percentages 124,6 and 138.6. 

From the same source, the Cotton Institute, the distribution of the area and the 
production of ginned cotton by zones is as follows: 



Area 

Production 
of ginned cotton 


acres 

centals 

bales 

Attica-Boeotia 

44,500 

95,200 

19.900 

Phtiotides-Phocid 

. 25,200 

39,70^^ 

8,300 

Thessaly 

Kilkis-Calcidica-Pella 

32,100 

49,600 

10,400 

■ 44.500 

95,900 

20,100 

Serr^s-Drama-Cavala 

19,^50 

34,400 

7,200 

Hevros-Rhodopes 

4,200 


1,100 

Laconia 

8,60a 

18,500 

3,000 

Argolides-Corinthia 

, 6.800 

23,200 

4,800 

Lemmos 

4.3^ 

4,600 

1 ,000 

Other regions 

4,900 

6,600 

1,400 

Total . , 

. 194.250 

373,000 

78,100 


V. S. 5. R.: Weather conditions during the period of sowings were unfavourable, 
the growth of the plants was considerably retarded and over the principal zones of 
the cultivation of cotton diseases and noxious insects were noticed in large numbers. 
Notwithstanding this, thanks to the farmers’ cares good returns are expected nearly 
everywhere. 

At the end of the first decade of September picking had been started in many 
zones of central Asia. 

United State/?: At the end of August the cotton crop had made good progress nearly 
everywhere. At the beginning of September it was in a better condition than last year 
nnd far above the average. Daring the first tyro weeks in September the weatlier was 
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favoiirable to the ripening and opening of the bolls. During the next lo follow- 
ing days, favourable weather conditions prevailed and the picking as well as ginning 
were progressing. 

On the whole the harvest is one week late, because of late sowings, frequent rains 
and cold temperature till nearly the end of July. Picking is going on slowly and gin- 
ning is about 50 per cent, below the mid-September average. 

This is the tliird consecutive year that harvested cotton acreage has set between 
23.8 and 24.4 million acres. This is a big reduction in comparison with the acreage 
of preceding years, and a return to the conditions prevailing in tlie last years of 
last century. 

The yield per acre on the contrary is very high and comes immediately after the record 
yield of 1037, 269.9 lb. of lint for harvested acre. Tliis is the fourth consecutive 

year that tJ)e yield per acre varies between 236 and 270 lb. of lint. In order to fully 
appreciate the importance of tliis f«act one has only to consider that the acreage i.s 
14 per cent, less than the average, while production is somewhat higher than the aver- 
age. This means that, though it has been decided not to sow to cotton more than 
4,000,000 acres, the production has exceeded the average by abr>ut 60,000 bales. Da- 
niagCvS done by the boll-weevil are less than last 3x*ar and less than average. 

Lastly it mn>st be tnentioned that this year also prcKhiction of long-staple cotton in 
the irrigated States of the West is again greater than last year and above the average. 


Summary of the C o 1 1 o n Reports 
i s s ii e d b y t h e G o v c r n rn e n t of the United States, during 
the c' o 1 1 o n season (August i - J u 1 y 31). 


Report referring to July 1: 

Area in cultivation (acres) 

Report reletting to August x: 

Are-a left for harvest (acres) . . ... 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

Production {4) 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

Cotton ginned to August / (5) . 

Cotton ginned to August 16 (5) ...... 

Report referred to i September: 

Area left for harvest {^ertts) 

Crop coudition (per cent, of normal) . . 

Production 4) 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

Cotton ginned to i September 5) ..... . 
Cotton ginned to 16 September 5) ..... 


Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 

Final estimates 


Average 

indicated 

1939-40 

1934-35 

1940-41 


to 1938-39 

35,077,000 

24,683,000 

29,132,000 

34,6x6,000 

(3) 23,805,000 

(2) 28,400,000 

72 

74 

(3) 71 

z 1,439,000 

X 1,8x6,000 

12,7x3,000 

222.3 

237.9 

(3) ’198-1 

32,187 

137,254 

107,222 

269,420 

357,197 

341.902 

) 24,406,000 

(2) 33,805,000 

(3) 28,400,000 

T 4 

70 

(3) 62 

12,773,000 

11,816,000 

12,713,000 

250.7 

237.9 

198.1 

606,291 

1,402,970 

1 , 424 , 4=7 

1,804,490 

3,876,616 

3 , 410,335 


Percent. 

IU40-4J 


1939-40 

Aver, 

*= 100 

100 

201.6 

86. t 

103.4 

86,7 

98.7 

89.9 

9 . 3 -4 

1x2.3 

2 3-5 

30.0 

47.4 

49.6 

102.5 

85.9^ 

108. 1 

I<XK 5 

X05.4 

126.6 

43.= 

42.6 

46.5 

52.9 


(T) Area in cuttivation on July 1 less the ten-year (xgso-ap) average abandonment, from natural causes, 
X.9 per cent. •— (a) Area actually harvested. — (3) Ten-year (xpao-aS) average. — (4) In bales of 478 lb. net 
weight and exclusive of linters. — (5) In running bal«s, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of Unters. 
— (6) Per cent, of the acreage in cotton on July r, 1940, which has been, or will be, abandoned, from natural 
causes: 2.0. 


Egypt: By the end of August, maturation of the cotton crop and opening of the 
bolls were progressing under favourable weather conditions. Picking of early cultixM- 
tions in tapper Egypt, more particularly in the basin lands, was Iiastened owing to 
the Nile flocid. It was starting in scune areas in I^wer Egypt, most of them in South- 
ern Delta, where picking is considered a week earlier than last year. In spite of a 
certain amount of damaged bolls consequent to water deficiency, more particularly 
in Lower Egypt, crop condition in general is considered good. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Hungary: On 20 th of August hemp cultivated chiefly for seed had bloomed. 
Fields were well supplied. Ripening was nearing. Hemp stems cultivated chiefly for 
blast were well developped. Cultures were thick: retting and breaking were being atten- 
ded to. 

The production of hemp seed in the old territorj^ including the Northern 
reembodied section and Sub-Carpathia, is estimated at 33,000 centals. In 1939, on the 
territory including the Northern reembodied section, but excluding Sub Carpathia, the 
prodxiction was 25,600 centals and. during the ^xe-yeax period 1934-38, on the Hunga- 
rian territory at the end of 1937, if attained 18,500 centals. 

The corresponding figures of fibre hemp are the following (in centals): 243,600; 
245,600; 386,400. 

Yugoslavia: The July drought has diminished the chances for an abundant crop 
of flax, which in fact was even in danger. But the rains in the first part of the month 
of July considerably itnproved the situation. The work of retting and breaking are 
proceding nonnally. About the middle of August about 85 per cent, of the flax crop 
had gone through the retting process and about 6 per cent had already been transfonned 
into scutched hemp. 

Owing to export difficulties, the hemp stocks are increasing. Wliile offers on the 
home markets are rather heavy, the demand remains w^ak. How’^ever, the |>rice of 
hemp in the coimtry hols rather well, thanks to the temporising policy of the pro- 
ducers. 

U. S. 5 . R.: According to the most recent e.stimates the surface sown to hemp 
this year is of about 1,483,000 acres as against 1,329.000 acres in 1939 and an average 
of 1,543,000 acres in the previous five years; rapports: 11 1.5 i>er cent, and 96.1 per 
cent. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

Bulgaria: The planting of tobacco continued till nearly tiie end of June and was 
considerably harassed by the cold and rains of the spring. The heat in July caused 
the untimely blossoming of tobacco and stopped the growth of the leaves whic remained 
rather low. In some places the heat burned the leaves. Conditions improved after 
the rains at the end of July and the beginning of August. Warm w^eather and rather 
rare rains during the latter part of August were very favourable to the gathering and 
drying of the leaves. A normal tobacco production is expected. 

Hungary: On 20th August the vegetation of tobacco plantations appeared beau- 
tiful, but it needed sunshine. The harvest had already begun and appeared promising. 
The tobacco crop this year seems of a good quality. 

The production for the old territory including the northern reembodied section 
-and Sub-Carpathia is estimated at 35,451,000 lb. In 1939, on the territory including 
the northern reembodied section, but excluding Sub-Carpathia, the production was 
47,434,000 lb. and during the five-year period 1934-38. on the Hungarian territory 
at the end of 1937, attained 45,141,000 lb. 

U. 5 , 5 . E,: The tobacdo crop this year is abundant. Particularly good yields 
are registered in Georgia, Adzerbeidjan, Kirghisia and in tlie region of Krassiioda 
with an average yield of 1,250-1 ,600 lbs. per acre. The production of Makorka appears 
good in Ukraina and in the regions Riazan, Tomlov and Venpneje. 
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United States: The production of tobacco in 1 940 ivS now estimated at 1 , 24 1 , 700,000 
lb. against 1,848,654,000 lb. in 1939 and an average of 1,294,694,000 lb. in 1934 
1938; percentages, 67.2 and 95.9. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 

Hungary: On 20 tli August the picking of the ears of hops was being attended 
to. The forecast is for a medium yield. 

United States: The production of hops in 1940 is now estimated at 39,280,000 lb. 
agaiTist 39,380,000 lb. in 1939 and an average of 40,029,000 lb. in 1(^34 to 1938; per- 
centages, 99.7 and 98. j. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Coffee. 

Bradl: The quantity of coffee available in Brazilian ports at July 31, 1940, was 
3,571.500 centals, as against 3,388,500 centals at the end of June; 2,7.^0,400 centals 
arc in the port of Santos, 445,3^0 centals in the ]X)rt of Rio de Janeiro, 240,300 in 
the port of Paranagua and the remaining 145,500 in the other ports. 

The surplus stocks of coffee destroyed in Brazil from 1931 to the end of July 
1940 amount to 91,928,700 centals, of which 646.000 were destroyed during the month 
of July of the current year. 

Paraguay: The last official report shows that the present condition of coffee-trees 
promises for the current vseason a crop of alx)ut 220,000 lb., namely an average crop. 

Venezuela: The situation of coffee plantations in July was good. According to 
the latest official retiort the forecast for this year was for a coffee production rather 
abundant and of good quality. 

Philippine Islands: The coffee crop forecast for the present year is generally sa- 
tisfactory. 

Hawai: The July official report confinns that the coffee production in 1940-41 
will be good. 


Groundnuts. 

Egypt: At tlie end of August podding of ground nuts was general. Agricultural 
operations were confined to watering: crop condition was normal. 


Colza, Sesame and Soya* 

Bulgaria: Winter colza was seriously damaged by the cold winter weatlier which 
continued during the spring. At the beginning of summer the cool and rainy weather 
helped the vegetation of the leaves; but excessive dampness caused lodging and the 
putrefaction of the lower leaves. The heat of JiUy following the rainy period, 
caused the spreading of rust. A rather low unit yield is expected. 
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Hungary: On 20th August the sowing of Autumn rapeseed (new crop) was pro- 
gressing in some localities; but in most districts only preparatory works were done for 
Autumn sowings. 

The so5’'a crop was generally very satisfactory: in many places it was still bloom- 
ing. Pods are very well developped, healthy and full. Sunshine is needed for the 
ripening. A good crop is expected. 

The production of soya for the old territory including the Northern reembodied 
Section and Sub-Carpathia, is 114,600 c^tals. In 1039, on the territory including 
the northern reeinbodied section, but excluding Sub-Carpathia, the production was 
75,200 centals. 

Romania: Towards the middle of September the .seeding of colza was over. 

The sowing of autumn colza were limited to a surface not exceeding j 2.000 acres. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Germany: Weather conditions were very favourable to the growth of forage 
beets and a very abundant yield is forecasted. 

Bulgaria: Rather rainy weather during the agricultural season this year (excei,>t 
during the month of July) was generally favourable to the growth of grass in the 
meadows and to pastures. The hay crop apjx?ars to be very abundant, but not as 
good as last year as to quality on accoimt of frequent rains which harassed the 
harvest and haymaking. 

Denmark: Thanks to abondant rains, crop condition of forage plants during 
August improved somewhat xiearly everywhere. But the improvement was limited 
on account of the cold which has hindered their growth. Altogether general con- 
ditions, especially in tlie Jutland are decidedly below the average . According to 
the Institute system the conditioUvS of the principal forage crops were as follows: 

September ist Auguiit lat September i.st 


3040 7040 1 939 

hucern 92 — — 

P'orage turnips 93 92 loi 

Pasttires 74 72 101 

Forage beets 96 95 102 


The condition of pastures and forage plants at tlie beginning of September was 
bad. Even worse were the conditions of artificial meadows. 

Hungary: On 2otli August the second cut of clover gave a good yield as to 
quantity, but a poor one as to quality because it had become wet standing or on 
stubbles. 

In many places the tliird cut had already begun. Clover fields cultivated for 
seeds were in full bloom. The yield will be satisfactory only here and there; in most 
regions it will be only fair or poor. The presence of weevils was reported in some 
places. Clover sown this year was growing very well. 

The third cut of lucern was nearly over, and in some places even the fourth 
cut was going on. The production seemed rather satisfactory, except in places where 
excessive dampness had caused the decay of a certain amount of the crop. The 
quality however was very unsatisfactory, because much of the clover was wetted even 
several times after mowing or cocking, or during the drying of the leaves. 
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The gathering of spring com (trtoois) was nearly over. The yield was good 
as to quantity, but mediocre as to quality, because it had become wet after mowing. 

Moha was growing vigorously, but more sunshine was needed. No witstanding 
the cold and rainy weather, maize for fodder appeared to be growing well. The 
cutting and gathering of the early crops are continuing. 

Too frequ^t rains have seriously aifected the first cut of the meadow grass. 
The growth of the second crop is very vigorous, and yields ate good in many sec- 
tions of the country. Pastures appear very good, grass is of a fine colour, fresli 
and where it is not covered by water, it furnishes sufl&cient feed for the cattle. 

Forage beets were very healthy: their leaves were beautiful of a green fresh 
colour, and their roots were well developped. A good crop may be expected in most 
of the regions. 

S^veden: The field hay crop,, which at the end of May, on account of the persistent 
drought, appeared ver^^ poor, was even wtnse in July. Forecasts on the crop of natural 
meadow glass were not any more favourable. The rains which came after hay 
making was over, helped the growi:h of the second crop and the pastures; but it seems 
that only in .sfmie isolated cases a second cut will be possible. 

IWage beets were helped by rains which fell in tlie second part of Juh^ and in 
August, and their state of culture, according to the system of the comitry, w^ent from 
2.8 at the 15th July to 3.1 at the end of August. At the same date in 1939 it was 
also 3.1. 

Pastures have improved remarkably in some regions, while in others they are very 
scarce. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivateil to pennauent meadow 
this year , is estimated at 830,300 acres against 1,042,800 in 3939 and 1,043,000 on 
the av'erage of the five' years ending 1938; percentages 79.6 and 79.6. The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 8,2<»5,20o centals {413,300 .short tons) against 12,171,800 
(608,000) and .11,665,000 (583,200); percentages 67. <> and 70.9. 

The condition of the croj) of fodder roots and tubercules on 15 August was, 
according to the system of the Institute 303 (3.1 according to the s^’^tem of the country) 
the same as that of last year. 

The area cultivated to artificial meadows is estimated at 3,345,900 acres against 
3,361,800 in 1939 luid 3,403,800 on the average of the five years ending 1938; percen- 
tages 99.5 and 98.3. The corresponding production is estimated at 68,711,700 centals 
(3,435,500 short tons) against 100,748,000 {5.037,300) and 111,213,200 {5,560,600); 
percentages 68.2 and 6i.8. 

Yugoslavia: In spite of the drought during the month of July and the rainy 
weather in the first half of August, tlie meadows and the clover crop were in fine 
condition by the middle of the month. The first cut of the meadoi\^ is nearly over, 
with good results. Pastures are also in gcxKl conditions. 

U. 5 . S. i?..’ In Lithuania tlie state of the forage beets crop was quoted, accord- 
ing to the system of the coimtry, 3,1 at the ist August, as against 2.5 at July 1 mid 
3.5 at August I, last year. 

The probable yields of clover and natural meadows are as follows: clover (first 
year) 30.2 centals per acre (1.5 sh. tons) as against 37.2 (1.9) in 1930: clover (of the 
second year) 20.6 (i.o) against 28.1 (1.4), and natural meadows 22.7 (i.r) against 
30,4 {1.5). 

Argentina: The conditions of pastures and artificial meadow's in August were very 
satisfactory. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


PIG POPULATION IN DENMARK. • 


{Tliousattd he^d) 



1940 




1939 




CZ.ASSIirZCAtXON 

Aug. 

June 

May 

March 

1 Febr. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 


10 

29 

4 

23 

10 

30 

18 


26 

^5 

17 

6 

Boars for breeding. 
Sows in farrow for 

16 


17 

18 

17 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

18 

first time . . , 

30 

49 

71 

89 

89 

80 

63 

62 

65 

76 

82 

ill 

Other sows i n farrow 

137 

146 

151 

165 

169 

162 

176 

189 

192 

171 

163 

160 

Sows in milk . . . 
Sows not yet cov- 


90 

101 

88 

80 

95 

86 

81 

85 

99 

toi 

81 

ered (and not 
for slaughter) . 

41 

34 

26 

24 

25 

21 

24 

25 

27 

27 

23 

20 

Sows for slaughter. 

18 

■5 

17 

16 

12 

12 

15 

15 

9 

10 

9 

9 

Total sows .... I 

299 

334 

366 

382 

37S 

370 

364 

372 

378 

383 

378 

381 

Sucking pigs not i 


756 






1 

i 




weaned .... 

617 j 

807 

734 

662 

804 

735 

696 

731 

841 

862 

684 

Young and adult 













pigs for slaugh* j 
ter: 




1 









Weaned pigs un* 
der 33 kg. . , 
Pigs of 35 and 

00 

839 

690 

712 

769 

749 

732 

767 

839 

771 

660 

657 

under 6 o kg. . 
Fat pigs of 6 o 

690 

628 

628 

686 

659 

657 

697 

766 

663 

641 

589 

571 

kg. and over . 

519 

625 

626 

534 

558 

537 

1 685 

573 

535 

473 

491 

443 

Total pigs . . . 

2.991 

3J99 

3,134 

3,066 

1 3,040 

3,134 

i SJ30 

SJ92 

3,164 

3,J27 

2,997 

2.754 


• Kural districts. 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND TRADE OF HONEY AND BEESWAX 

The importance of the two products of bee-keeping, honey and wax, has 
considerably declined in the course of time. As late as in the Middle Ages, 
honey was still the only means of sweetening food. It has since lost all impor- 
tance in this respect. It is chiefly used nowadays for spreading upon bread; as 
such a condiment, it has, however, kept a good place, owing to its pleasant taste 
and salubrity. Besides, it is being used in various manners in the production 
of food-stuffs. The taste of honey varies to a large extent according to the 
kind of plants from which it is derived. Beeswax has been superseded by other 
waxes, and even by other stuffs, in a still larger measure. It is not indispen- 
sable for any industrial purpose. Wax obtained from flax powder resembles it 
most; it is used e. g. for the making of boot-polish. Next to waxes of vegetal 
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origin, we have to mention those made from coal and tar. In the making of 
candles, stearin has nearly altogether superseded beeswax, and the Church alone 
has maintained wax candles in its services. Owing to the large offer of waxes 
of all kinds, the price of beeswax has decreased, and this fact, together with 
technical changes in the methods of apiculture, has caused a considerable decline 
in its production. Apiculture is its principal consumer. 

We may mention besides, as a product of bee-keeping, bee-toxin, a remedy 
against rheumatism, with which, however, we have not to deal here. 

Although honey and wax have lost most of their former importance, it 
can be said that bee-keeping is more appreciated nowadays than it ever was 
before, especially by agriculture and gardening, since the part taken by the 
bees in pollination of useful plants has become better knowm. Besides, it is 
recognised that bees protect, in a manner w^hich has not been thoroughly 
accounted for so far, fruit blossoms against damage done by late frosts. It 
is thought that, after having l)een pollinated by bees, blossoms become less sen- 
sitive to frost. Anyhow', it is affirmed that the services bees render by pollinat- 
ing blossoms vastly exceed the value of the production of honey and w'ax. 

The extent of bee-keeping and its development from year to year depend 
upon various factors. More than the price of honey and wax, meteorological 
conditions, the prevailing of diseases and the price of the sugar used as addi- 
tional food for bees in wdnter time are elements deci.sive for the increase or 
the decline of the stocks in the bee-hives. 

Number of beehivees. 

The figures in the table contain all available data. Nearly all principal 
countries are included, and there are also figures for certain other countries where 
beekeeping is but little developed. Not all countries number yearly their bee- 
hives or the production of the latter. In many cases, there can be obtained only 
such figures as result from censuses taking place at long intervals, e, g. every 
ten years, or in an irregular manner. Generally speaking, the figures given 
here ought to be used with some caution, on account, not only of divergencies 
from one country to another, but also of the inaccuracy due to the relative 
smallness of the subject considered. Besides, as is the case with any kind of 
animals, the census results are influenced by the date of numbering, by reason 
of the fluctuations due ‘to the season of the year. 

If we rank the different countries according to the size of their hive stocks 
as given in the table, we obtain the following order. The Union of S. S, R., 
the United States, Germany, France, Mexico and Turkey have stocks exceed- 
ing one million of bee-swarms. Former Czeco-Slovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Italy, and Roumania show figures ranging betw^een half a million and one mil- 
lion. Former Austria, Bulgaria, Portugal, Hungary and Canada had, according 
to their respectively latest figures, stocks above 4<3o ooo swarms. Then fol- 
low, with stocks descending from 400,000 to 100,000 swarms, Egypt, vSwitzer- 
land, Argentina, Uatvia, Australia, Lithuania, Sw^eden, Chile, New' Zealand and 
Esthonia. The other countries included in the table show' only smaller figures. 
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Number of beehives. 


COUNTRIES 

1939 

*938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

*933 

1932 


*93* 

Germany 

0)2,810,000 

2.569.068 

2.467^99 

2.503,449 

2.129.397 

2.002,884 

2,101,788 

1.915.570 


1,872,056 

Austria 

— 

456,600 ~ 


— 

407,610 



(•) 

290.981 

Bulgaria «) 



. .. 

. . . 


441,864 

— 

— 

0 

324.233 

«») 



... 


... 

302,067 

257,672 

224,025 


— 

Belgium 


. . . 

. - . 

... 

. . . 



... 

(^) 

58.520 

Estonia 

105.990 

103.940 102.100 

74,100 

65.900 

59.480 

54,240 

51.160 


49.140 

Finland 


18,651 

18,374 

15,420 

13.325 

12.993 

13,021 

13.028 


13.405 

France 



... 

... 





(*) 

1,310,000 

Greece 


697.071 

712.001 

682.736 

515,937 

596,184 

595.758 

519,263 


585,803 

JlunKary 



410.909 

410.385 

357,039 

330,701 

308,191 

268.861 


252,499 

Ireland 




• . . 


... 



(*) 

14,811 

Italy 


... 




... 

... 

... 


632,325 

Eat via 

222,460 

191,791! 188.829 

169.400 

163,900 

136,600 


— 

(•) 

85,020 

Eithuanift 

167,880 

174,390 

162,350 


— 

— 

— 



— 

Euxemburg 

14.422 

— 

12,236 


— 

12.449 

““ 



10,822 

Norway 

38,790 




— 

— 


... 

(*) 

22,150 

Netherlands 







... 



(“) 

86.326 

Portugal 





445,132 






Rumania ...... 


588,298 

578,513 

562,371 

551.159 

— 

— 

— 


- 

United KitigdomiNoflh* 



• 








eni Ireland .... 


2,294 

3.198 

5,294 

4.580 

3,932 

3.705 

4,049 


3,760 

Sweden 


. . • 


1 

' ... j 

. . . 



139,483 



vSwitzerlund 

330.000 

328,000 

337.000 

; 336,495 

326,000 

320,000 

312,000 

306 0001 


300.444 

Czechosk»vakiu . . c) 



760,358 

689.758 

643.609 

615,324 

569,012 

538,182i 


538.925 

d) 



868,613 

! 895.555 

736,083 

1 727,669 

663,945 

646,115 


629.609 

Yugoslavia 

792,883 

803,322 

811.738 

782,468 

749.409 

718,668 

670,963 

628,758 


623,277 

U.S.S. R 


8.064,600 


— 


— 



(*) 

5,036,400 

Canada i 

406,050 

394,035 

386,400 

370,800 


— 

— 

— 


279,453 

United .States 









eX*)3. 107.755 

Hawai 




. . • 


... 


... 

(•) 

14.557 

Virgin Islands . . . 



... 

... 


... 

... 

i 

(*) 

412 

Puerto Rico .... 



... 

1 

... 

... 



i*) 

24,444 

Guatemala 


35,109 

— 

25,856 

23,617 

18,419 

23.694 

19,807 


26,570 

Mexico 



... 


... 

... 

, • * 


0 

1,318,111 

Argentina 



245,116 

— 

— 

^ 1 

j 

-- 

0 

89,208 

Chile i 




... 



. .. 

... 

0 

114.292 

Uruguay 

... 


50.226 

— 

— 

— 


— 

(•) 

53,409 

Japan 


189,696 

204,029 

201.220 

210,417 

209.240 

196,483 

196,572 


186,363 

Syria and Eebanon . . 

1 


... 

... 

... 

45.800 

34.700 

37 . 390 ! 


50,860 

Turkey 

1 

1,270.231 

i 1,133,5^0 

U161,560 

M04,OM 

1,068,314 

946,807 



985,889 

Algeria 



... 


... 

; 

**• 

... 

0 

136,390 

Egypt 


... i 

[ ... 

... 


... i 


« 4 , 

(‘) 

349,337 

Union of South Afrika e) 


... 

i 71,266 

— 

— 




0 

74,067 

Australia e) 

... 

225,168 

232,155 

263,538 

216323 

148,538 

179,180 

124*9871 


135,490 

New Zealand 

116,175 

111,513 

1 125,573 

1 

140.632 

121,700 

115.568 

118,632 

1(B329 


110,634 


a) census. — b) Beehives belonging to the farmers. — c) In the spring. ^ 4 ) la the Fall. — s) Productive heehlveg, 

(*) In the Great Germany*. 3,346,000. — {*) 1930. — (•) 1986. — (•) 1929, {*) 1928. — (•> See enplanations ta 

the text. - (’) 1927. 
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In the country where bee-keeping is most spread, the Soviet Union, it may 
be noticed, in the course of the last ten years, a surprising increase. However, 
it cannot be said to what extent the figures given for that period ‘are typical, 
especially whether the years covered by them were not exceptional ones. 

In the United States, the figures refer only to the bee-hives on farms. Thus 
it seems likely that they leave out a larg part of existing stocks. The figure for 
1930 is really lower than the one for 1939 in Greater Germany, but, as it may 
be believed that an increase has taken place in the United States as w^ell, w'^e are 
inclined to think that the latter continue to keep the second place. The deve- 
lopment of apiculture was there, according to agricultural censuses, as follows; 


1900 4,108,239 sw^arms 

1910 3.445,006 )' 

1920 3.487,396 » 

1930 3.107,755 


The decrease in vSwarms show^n by the figures given above may ])exiiaps 
be explained by a shifting of l>ee-keeping tow^ards non-agricultural establish- 
ments. 

It is to be observed that the production of honey shown in the following 
table does not cover the totality of hives. The farms which have sup])lied figures 
for their production of honey contained, in 1930, 2,666,282 hives, against 2,537,547 
numbered in 1920. Apparently, statistical methods have been improved mean- 
while. 

In Germany we find an increase of total figures almost in interrupted since 
1925, when there had been numbered 1,550,822 swarms. Only the year 1930 
proved an exception in this respect, as, on account of tempo rar>" subsidies granted 
the number of swarms reached then of a sudden the same level as afterwards 
in 1934. The increase, due to a gradual improvement of the economic condi- 
tions of apiculture, was, from 1925 to 1939, of about 81 per cent. For Greater 
Germany, there was assumed, in 1939. a stock of 3,538,916 swarms. An equally 
important increase results from the few data available for former Austria. 

Of the three countries with over one million swarms, Turkey alone has publi- 
shed annual estimates, which show a constant and notable increase. The figures 
supplied for France and for Mexico refer to the situation reported ten years ago, 
i. e. at a time when Turkey did not even count 800,000 swarms. It is possible, 
but hardly likely in the case of France, that apiculture has also progressed in 
these two countries, and may still be more important there than in Turkey. 

In nearly all other countries, the increase in bee-keeping has been so gene- 
ral that it is hardly necessary to examine them one by one. But, we may 
notice that, apart from some changes from one year to another, there has been 
no notable progress either in Japan or in New Zealand. 

Oh the whole, the survey shows that stocks of bee-swarms have as a 
rule increased to a large extent in the course of the last ten years. In the 
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case of countries where a comparison is in some measure possible, this increase 
has been of about half the amount of the stocks existing at the beginning of the 
period in question. Now, what deserves to attract attention is, not only the 
extent of the increase, but also its uniformity, which is the more striking as the 
conditions were altogether unlike in the various countries. 


Spnead of the movable atnicture. 

Next to the numerical increase of bee-swarms, it is to be noticed the pro- 
gross realised in the use of modern forms of exploitation. In primitive condi- 
tions, an excavated tree trunk, a basket, or some other stuff the simple nature 
of which is often surprising, serves as a dwelling for the bees. In order to be 
harvested, the honeycombs built by the bees have to broken and so removed. 
This form of exploitation is called a stable structure. 


Number of beehives whith movable frames in % of the total. 


COUNTRIISS 


1938 

1937 

*936 

1935 

1934 

ms 

1932 I *931 

Germanv 




79.5 

77.7 

75.4 

74.8 

73.8 

1 

72.8! 

72.0 

Austria 


— 


— 

— 

.... 

— 

— 

- {(‘) 

60.5 

Bulgaria 

«) 


... 




48.9 

— 

~ ;(*) 

35.6 


b) 



... 

... 


54.1 

55.1 

45.0 

— 

Estonia 









... >) 

79.9 

I«*rancc 









... e) 

44.9 

Greece 



‘io .2 

'“8.8 

“' 7.3 

‘“6.6 

‘“ 5.9 

’“ 5.2 

4.2i 

3.6 

Hungary 




85.0 

80.3 

82.9 

82.5 

78.3 

79.3; 

78.5 

Portugal 



1 


2.8 











Romania 

c) 

! 

‘ 56.3 

i ’’50.4 

49.7 

47.7 

— 

' — 

— 

, — 

United Kingdom: Northern Ireland 

1 

1 • • • 

90.9 

; 91.4 

90.8 

91.2 

91.4 91.6 

93.5 

91.3 

Switzerland 



... 


96.7 


- 

— 

— 

95.1 

Yugoslavia 


1 45.7 

44.3 

! 41,5 

42.0 

39.3 

37 . 0 : 34.7 

33.0 

33.4 

U. S.S. R 

I 


i 






... (“) 

54.8 

Argentina 

1 


! “^3 

— 

— 

— 



" 


Egyi)t 

. . ... 


1 

... 



... 


1.0 


(a) According to the census. — {b) Beehives belonging to the famers. — {c) Improved beehives, 
(i) jy30. — (2) 1926. — (3) 1929. 


About the middle of the last century, apiculture began to use movable 
honeycombs, also called exchangeable frames: .small frames, which were put into 
the hives, the latter being already built according to various s3^stems. It is 
what is called a movable structure. Such a structure allows the bee-keeper to 
influence, by a proper handling, the life in the hive in the sense which is de- 
sired. It is useless to examine here the advantages and the results of the use 
of exchangeable frames. For the purposes of the statistical enquiry, it is, how- 
ever, of importance to notice that the structure of hives with movable ftames 
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often varies to a large extent. There are, besides, more modern forms of the 
stable structure, e. g. wickerwork hives. Thus it may appear doubtful whether 
the statistical results have in fact a sufficiently uniform base. Of course, much 
depends upon the manner in which questions are put in the census forms. 
Anyhow, great caution is to be taken when comparing figures for different 
countries. 

Notwithstanding such reserves, it is after all possible to draw some conclu- 
sions of a general character from the data supplied as to the number of hives 
with movable frames. The number of countries which supply data in the matter 
is by no means a large one, and, besides, it includes States with but an unitn- 
portant apiculture, such as Northern Ireland. Yet, although the number of these 
countries is limited, the uniform tendency of the respective development allows 
of a certain generalisation of the results. It is not necessary to reproduce here 
the absolute figures of hives with movable frames, and are only given in the table 
the respective percentages, which show more clearly the evolution that has taken 
place in each case. Although the movable honeycomb has been generally known 
for nearly a century, the increase of its spread has been only a very large one 
in the course of the last ten years. This fact can be noted in the case of all 
countries for which there ara available data extending over a number of years, 
such as Germany. Instead, a decrease in the use of movable honeycombs could 
only be found in altogether exceptional cases. The divergences among the diffe- 
rent countries as to percentages and as to the average level, which is sometimes 
rather striking, are in part to be explained by the peculiarities of statistics al- 
ready mentioned above. 

As a conclusion of this short sxirvey on apiculture, it may be said that a very 
considerable increase of stocks has generally taken place of late^ Even more 
important than this numerical increase has been the adoption of modern methods 
of exploitation; thus existing stocks have been modernised to a larger extent 
than new bee-swarms formed. It must be noticed, besides, that the evolution 
has proved in a wude measure uniform, notwithstanding the very different con- 
ditions in the various countries. 


Production of honey. 

The figures relating to the production of honey show^ only in part the in- 
crease which could be expected, given the general expansion of stocks and the 
adoption of the movable structure. It is true that the yield of honey is not 
exclusively determined by the number of bee-swanns, but is also influenced 
by other factors, such as weather conditions^ which influence the state of the 
flowers and blossoms supplying food to bees and of the bee-swarms them- 
selves, as well as by the appearance of diseases. These factors are no doubt 
of the highest importance. Besides, there is the question whether statistical 
figures have alw^ays been able to keep pace with the production, especially w^hether 
they have not maintained without change data once supplied by a bee-keeper, 
although the production of the latter had increased since. Yet, the fact is not 
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to be denied that a large number of countries show an increasing tendency in 
their production of honey. And, if a sufficiently clear line of development is 
wanting in the table, this fact is due to the lack of uniformity in the results 
from one year to another. 

The largest production is that of the Soviet Union. If the yield per hive 
was smaller there in 1938 than e. g. in the United States in 1929, it must not 
be forgetten the fluctuations in the returns from year to year. 


Production of honey. 

(000 lb.) 


COUNTRIES 

i939 

1938 

*937 

193O ) 

1935 

*934 

*933 

1932 

193* 

Albania 


441 


5071 

485 

474 



(*) 472 

Oermant' 

(')bi7\A 

041,447 

051.588 

0 46, 959iO 45.636 

051,14710 36.156 

(*) 39,242 

027.117 

Austria 



— 

__ 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 3,745 

Bulgaria 


... 




5,291 

5,272 

4,188 

— 

Estonia 

1. 371 

1.489 

1.461 

1,095! 

712 

905 

933 

869 

584 

France 


13.239 

17,238 

16.8541 

17,992 

19,315 

15,234 

17,163 

•)»)25829 

Greece 


7,763 

8,391 

9.435; 

5.254 

7,150 

7,555 

5.604 

6.860 

Hungary 

, . . 


6,791 

6.757 

3,325 

5.743 

3.478 

4.949 

3,910 

Ireland 


168 

246 

2461 







0 173 

Italy 






. . . 



0 5.105 

Eatvia 

4,697 

6,464 

i531 

7.057 

2,115 

3,595 

3.122 

2.779 

2.493 

J.ithuauia 

(*) 2.403 




— 



— 

— 

Luxemburg 



200 

— 

__ 

278 




159 

ISforwav 








, - - 

0 529 

Portugal 





2,646 

— 

— 

— 


tTniteti Kingdom: N^jrthern Ireland i 

■ ... 

‘"26 

"’54 

125 

105 

80 

70 

44 

72 

Switzerland 

2.110 

7,665 

2,452 

1,706 

4,513 

7,196 

6,054 

' 2.496 

' 5,631 

Czechoslovakia 

— 


9,984' 

9.170 

7,702 

8.328 

4.766 

5,587 

5,155 

Yugoslavia 

8,051 

10.333 

9,646i 

10,628 

9.465 

13.000 

8,605 

i — 

i 



112,436 

112,436 

— 


— 

— 


1 

Canada 

1 28,856 

[ 37,910 

23,196' 

31,938 

26.815 

27.063 

25,288 

21,169 

25,160 

United Stattis 1 

1 ... 








1083.546 

Guatemala i 

... 

‘i.’255 

— 

'i,’576 

‘3.’l90 

lV677i 

‘3,036 

*i.‘862 

1,430 

Argentina | 



9,398 

— 

I 

1 

1 

— 

V) 10,072 

Cliile 1 





... i 




0 3,746 

Uruguay 


. . . 

'”862 


— I 

— 

— 

— 

0 733 

Japan j 


5,854 

6,226l 

5.555 

5,693' 

5.782 

5,242 

4,878 

4,401 

Sjiia and Lebanon j 

... 

i 222 

300 

244j 

! 

— 

— 

— 


Turkey . . . * 


10,390 

11,423 

11,598! 

9,567^ 

11.313 

9,272 



9,962 

Algeria j 

... 


! 

... ! 

1 

... 

... 

• • . 


0 M02 

Bgypt 



... 

... t 

1 




0 1.480 

Union of South Africa 



11,144 

1 

— 

.I.. 

— 

, — 

0 981 

Australia j 


ii,‘583 

11.907 

16,385 

14,125 

6,492 

12,356 

! 

6,111 

8.476 


(*) Census. 

(j) 1027 . — (2) Calculated figures. (3) i<>29- — (4) 1928*29. — (5) 1928. — (6) 1929*30' (7) 1930. — 
(8) On the farms. 


As to the amount of honey given in the table as the production of the Uni- 
ted States, it is to be noticed that the numbering in question is by no means 
complete. In fact, apart from the bee-keepers who have been ignored by sta- 
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tistics, there are lacking data as to the production of honey of some 138 000 
farmers not reporting their honey outurn with about 441 bee-swarms. The 
total farm production of the United States could be estimated, on the base of 
the general average for 1929, to have been of 97,004 thousand lb. The pro- 
portion of the farm production which was not covered by statistics seems to have 
been still larger in the former censuses (55 226 thousand lb. in 1919, and 94,498 
thousand lb. in 1909). 

In the case of Germany, official data are altogether lacking as to the pro- 
duction of honey. The figures given in the table have been calculated in the 
Institute upon the base of data supplied by the professional organisation (Reichs- 
fackgruppe linker). The fluctuations in the return are due to the great 
differences in the yield, w'hich oscillated between 14.3 lb. and 25.6 lb. per 
hive. 

Particularly large, as compared with the number of bee-hive.s, is the pro- 
duction of honey in Canada. While the latter countiy^ occupies, according to 
the number of its swarms, but the sixteenth place among the countries included 
in the table, it figures in the fourth place according to the production of honey. 
It exceeds even the production of France, a country which is by far ahead as 
to the number of swarms. The divergence is still more considerable in respect 
of Turkey, while no data are available for Mexico. 

Contrary to her insufficient data as to beehives, France has published 
figures as to her production of honey. Yet, it is by no means certain that the 
data for 1929 can be compared with those from 1932. The figures give the 
impression that production is decreasing. 

Production of honey in Australia shows particularly large fluctuations. 
The average for the years 1931 to 1938 is hardly of 11.023 thousand lb. In 
consequence, the amounts produced in 1937 and 1938 seem to represent a fair 
average. 

Turkey, Yugoslavia, former Czeco-Slovakia, Argentina and Greece show' 
each a production of nearly the same order. Here again, some years strikingly 
diverge from the normal level. On the contrary, the production of Japan re- 
mains stable within relatively convStant limits. An important increase has taken 
place, notwithstanding some setbacks, in the production of Latvia, which reached 
its highest point in 1936. 

The number of countries producing honey is by no means exhausted by 
those shown in the table.* For certain of these other countries, foreign trade 
statistics supply vsome data as to the size of their production of honey. The 
most important of these countries is Cuba, the yearly export of honey of w hich 
recently exceeded 13.228 thousand lb. 


PiDductiofi of wax« 

The other product of apiculture, wax, has lost even much more of its for- 
mer importance than honey. As already mentioned, there are man}" similar 
stuffs of another origin, which render beeswax unnecessary. The depreciation 

^ St ^ ingl. 
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of wax which followed took place at the same time as a decrease in the pro- 
duction of beeswax. In fact, the latter has diminished since movable honey- 
combs were adopted, and the decrease proved even more considerable after 
the frames had begun to be provided with artificial internal partitions or even 
with ready made artificial honeycombs. Thanks to such an arrangement, the 
bees are enabled to start immediately collecting honey, without having to waste 
time, strengtli and work in building their dwelling. Now, while the production 
of honey increases in consequence, that of wax diminished necessarily. A 
swarm is at first no producer, but simply a consumer, of wax, and it takes some 
time before it is able to produce wax itself. Thus the rather peculiar state of 
things has resulted tliat apiculture has become itself the chief consumer of 
beeswnx, the more so as wax is often wasted when building the internal par- 
titions. 

The diverse proportion of the quantities obtained of the two products 
of apiculture is also reflected in statistics. Thus, for France, it results that,, 
in i(^2Q, there were obtained, from hives with movable honeycombs, 459 
tliousarid lb of wax and 16,233 thousand lb. of hone^', and, from other hives, 
302 thousand lb. of wax and 9.597 tliousand lb. of honey. The difference 
is a very consider- able one: in the first case, there were, for each quintal 
of wax, 7.8 tliousand lb. of honey, and in tlie other one, instead, only 2.3 
thousand lb. 

A good example of the manner how the proportion in the production is shif- 
ting, in the course of a sufficiently long time, after movable frames have been 
adopted, is supplied by the decennal agricultural censuses of the United States 
for the iieriod going from 1859 ^9^9 production of wax not having been, 

unfortunately, enquired into in 1929). Here the wliole production of bee-keep- 
ing is resumed under one total. Thus the figures show^ how^ the final result has 
been modified by the change in the methods of exploitation. The censuses 
made during the said period have showm a proportion of w^ax to honey of 1 : 17.7 
in 1859, of I : 23.3 in 1869, and in 1879, ^ 1889, of i : 60.6 in 1909 

and of 1:67.3 in 1919. According to data reproduced in literature (x), there 
seems to have been ascertained in California, in 1930, a proportion of i .‘ 83. 
This relation corresponds to the amount of opening wax 1. e. of wax which 
has to be broken away in order to allow the honey to be swunged. But this 
prox)ortion of yield as an average result of a rather vast territory, is really in 
no relation of immediate causality with the amount of opening wax It 
simply expresses the fact that the production of wax has lost all importance in 
comparison with that of honey, and that most bee-keepers are no longer wax 
producers. 

The relative or even absolute decrease in the production of wax, such as 
took place e, g. in the United States in the course of a period of 70 years, could 
hardly be put in evidence within such a short time as the one to which refers 
the table. 


(j) Afiubruster, ‘ Imkerei-Betriesformen Berlin, 1936, p. 148. 
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The largest producer of wax is again the Soviet Union. Its yearly produc- 
tion is as large as that of the next following three States-France, Portugal and 
Turkey "taken together, frojn whicii the figures supplied for Portugal can only 
be considered a rough approximation. Of late, and especially in the course of 
the years 1937 and 1939, Yugoslav production has been slightly in excess of 
that of Turkey. 

In the United States, the farm production of wax was, according to censuses, 
of 1,763 thousand lb. in 1899, of 895 thousand lb. in 1909 and of 821 thousand 
lb. in 1919. We have been unable to obtain more recent data, hut, considering 
what has been said above, one would have to reckon rather with a further de- 
crease than witli an increase of production. In any case, it iiiay be assumed 
that the pr('>duction of wax in the U'nited States is smaller than that of Turkey 


J^rodnction of huix. 

[fioo Ml.) 


COVNTKIICS 



1937 





19 . 3 ^ 

19.31 

Albaui.t 


71 


77 

72 

68 

' 


9 b(» 

tftnuinjv; Aar^trja 

— - 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

■•■) 200 








1% 

252 i 

176 

— 




2,43b 

2.829 

2.52b 

2,504 

2.992 

2.694 

2;34l 

Y)J.801 

Oirc’cc 


634 

732 

8<i8 

579 

806 

818. 

710 

860 

Ilnti^^arv 



106 

122 

79 

142 

115 

103 

93 

UaU- 








... ;•) 453 

I.atvia 





2.38 

180 

200! 

201 

267 

Luxemburg; 



32 

— 

— 

44 




— 







2.205 

' 

— 


— 

Uuittal KiiJRdoni: Xortht ru Ireland 1 


0 

0; 

• *” 1 

0 

0 

2 \ 

1 

0 

Czech(>ftU)v;ikia ' 

— 

— ‘ 

418; 

; 329 

373 

406 

522j 

324 

313 

VupO'-rlavia : 

934 

l,18« 

M77i 

1,206 

1,090 

1,254; 

792 I 






5.688' 

3.291; 

i — 

— 

— 

— I 

— 

— 

Canada . 

’*351 

463! 

287, 

1 343 

296 

297 

286| 

— 

— 

Gnntemaln 


246; 

1 

' lOi 

1 

94 

61 ! 

157! 

no 

40 

Argentina ; 



4061 


— 

— 

• 



Chile ; 



1 

1 i 



, * 


*) 392 

Japan - 


’56 

* ” 56 

1 ‘ ‘56 

”*63 

58 


53 

55 

Svfia and IyCl»anon ] 

; ... : 

56, 

84 

1 70 

— 

i 

- 1 

— 

— 

Turkcv 1 

* 

1.164 

1.158 

1,328 

1.218; 

1.290 

867* 



1,178 


. t 

... 1 





... i 


») 298 

Australia 


174 

’*i7l! 

"‘197 

'‘i69; 

‘”93 

I53i 

’“82 

104 


I 


{*) Census. 

(J) 1927. — ii) 1929 - — (3) 1938- (4) (5) 1930- 


and Yugoslavia. It would be very difficult to estimate its proportion to that 
of Greece, where very considerable fluctuations take place in the yearly yields, 
and to that of Italy, where data are available only far 1929. 

With a production ranging from 220 to 440 thousand lb. are represented 
in the table former Cxeco-Slovakia, Canada, the Argentine, Chile and Algeria. 
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The production of wax has reached, in some isolated cases, the same level, 
also in Bulgaria, Latvia and Guatemala, Similarly, the data for former 
Austria approached that level in 1929. 

Besides other countries with a smaller production which we have been able 
to include in the table, there is a number of States — having perhaps a large, 
production of wax as to which nothing could be said here, no data whatever 
being avmlable in their case, Germany is one of these States. This deficiency 
in the statistics can be in some measure explained by the relatively small im- 
portance of wax production. Here again, certain blanks may be filled by recur- 
ring to foreign trade figures. 

Principal producers and exporters of wax are above all African countries, 
especially Angola and the various French possessions in Africa. In that part 
of the world, wax is often obtained, not by means |of a regular bee-keeping, 
but by a kind of wax hunting. 


International trade in honey. 

In the following remarks upon international commerce account is taken 
only of countries which have a trade of some importance in honey and wax. 
A large number of other countries have a smaller share in the imports or 
exports. 

As to honey, figures in foreign trade statistics refer mostly to bee-honey 
alone. Only in a few cases, artificial honey is included under the same heading. 
In the case of certain countries, such as the United Kingdom, where the head- 
ing reads simply " Honey and not Bee-honey while artificial honey is 
not otherwise mentioned, we may assume it as probable that the latter is com- 
prised in the respective figures. 

Very considerable are the differences from one year to another in the amounts 
exported. By far the largest exports are those of Cuba, where the quantities 
exported vary very much indeed, the difference between 1934 and 1935 being 
particularly striking. The second place is taken by Chile, whose much smaller 
exports fluctuate again very much from one year to another, Mexico has been 
able of late substantially to increase its exports. The evolution has been very 
.similar in Canada, and has resulted in nearly the same figures as in Mexico being 
reached there, so that these two countries take respectively the third and the 
fourth place among the exporters of honey. The United States, which follow 
with the next largest amounts, have been able to exceed by far, in the course 
of the last years, their particularly low exports 1936, but the figures in ques- 
tion remain still considerably below those registered in former years, especially 
in 1933, when there was reached an amount such as Chile, which takes the 
second place, only could show in its best year, 1936. Of a more or less similar 
order as those of the United States during the last years are the exports of 
Guatemala and, in some years, those of Argentina, where, however, fluctua- 
tions are particularly striking, even when compared with the other countries 
mentioned above. Other big exporters of honey aie Jamaica and the Domi- 
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Honey - Exports. 

(in 1,000 lb.) 


COUNTRIES 

1 1939 ' 

1938 


i 

1937 ; 

1936 

1935 

1934 ’ 

^933 

1932 

1931 

Spain 

1 ; 

. . i _ _ j 





48 

I 

270i 

258 

411 

333 

France .... 

.1 . . ■ 

i.357 


985: 

l,063i 982 

1 . 220 ' 

1,563 

1,233 

1.548 

Hungary 

825: 

605 


l.639i 

932: 765 

8981 

764 

502! 578 

Canada 

. 1 4.707 \ 

4 008 


2,756! 

2.839j 2,056 

1,8371 

I 

2,807 

2.298 

2,589 

United States 

. I 2.5611 

3,441 


2.543 

1.127 

1,580 

1.950i 

6,158 

4.720 

4,183 

Costa Rica 

■ i ••• t 

486 


535 ! 

444 

446 

433! 

414 

297 

263 

Cuba 


14,366 


14,743 

11410 

14,240 

8,648 

10.507 

11,521 

11,073 

Guatemala 

. 1 ... i 

2,594 


... j 


1.747 

l,383i 

... 

2.071 


Haiti 

. 871 1») 

878 

*) 

923^*) 

1,052 

*) 896>) l,l47i») 

1.174 

1.248 

713 

Tamaica 

. ; 1,3841 

1,866 


2 . 022 ; 

1,631 

1.872 

1.623: 

1.519 

2,049 

1,879 

Mexico 


4.372 


3 . 900 : 

2,713 


A • » 

1.8401 

I. 2 H 

955 

I»ucrt.» Rico (*) 

; ' ‘ 1325 ! 

1,144 


1.290: 

1.459 

i.244 

1.038| 

1,370: 

886 

870 

iKuiiiuicau Republic 

874i 

1,725 


1,448 

2,054 

1.5^ 

1,%3; 

1,094 

1.501 

1.224 

Salvador 


. , . 

! 

272 


90 

154 

1361 

131 

32 

Argentina 

m 

2,048 


648 

i.227 

2.402 

8 

63i 

212 

19 

Chile 

U95 

5.351 


4.207! 

6,167 

4.031 

3,839, 

2.468; 

5.225 

2.909 

Dutch Guiana 

i 

173 


122 ' 

103 

89 

79 : 

78' 

34 

7 

China 

; i “ 277j 

233 


179 

199 

121 

107 i 

83 ‘ 

i 156 


French West .Africa 


942 


952 : 

U75j 

1,217 

2,163 

3.547! 

1,179 

615 

Australia 

! '•) *'687») 

1,365 

•) 

1,934, •) 

765;») 389») 352 ‘) 

407: 

1 

“) 252'*) 138 

Hawai (*) 

«.007! 

1.084 


849 

769 

555 

1.311 

1.038i 

1,653 

1,751 

New Zealand 

441: 

1,853 


319 

740 

U55 

670 

I 

757i 

226 

585 



, ' 













(1) Year ending on 30 SeptembeT of the yeat indicated. — (2) Trade with tbe IT. S. A. — {3) Year ending 
on 30 June of the year indicated. 


iiicaii Republic. Ainerican vStates alone have been mentioned so far. Only 
after them there ap])ear, in an order which remains rather uncertain owing to 
great variations, countries of other parts of the world, e, Australia, of late 
also New Zealand and, at some distance from them, Hawai, as Ocean countries, 
and two Kuropean States, Hungary’ and France, which sonietiiues reach the level 
of the American countries last mentioned. France, however, imports more 
honey than she exports. Asia and Africa are each represented in the table by 
a single country. As a final result, we find thus that by far the largest part 
of honey exports comes fro.m America. 

Similarly uniform appears the geographical distribution of the importing 
countries. The table shows only European States. It is, however, to be noted 
in this connection that quantities sent to the United States from their posses- 
sions of Porto Rico and Hawai, which were already given in the export table, 
have not been reproduced here, the more .so as that trade is to a certain extent 
not foreign trade. The highest figures are regularly to be found in the case of 
Germany, and have substantially increased there in the course of the last years. 
They include, however, artificial honey as’ well. The second place is taken, 
curiously enough, by the Netherlands, which have also been able to show of 
late a cfnisiderable increase of such imports. Here, imports of artificial honey 
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Honey - Imports. 

(in 1,000 lb.) 


COUNTRIES 

mo 

r 

1938 

I 

*937 j 

1936 j 

j 

*935 i 

i 

mi i 

■ 1 

*933 1 

i 

1932 

*93* 

German V *) 

i 

15,516' 

! 

13.9971 

12,706 

i 

14.459 

10.317i 

10.352 

1 

9 . 855 ! 

10.291 

Au^^tria 

1 — ; 

1,288 

1.216^ 

939 

854 

730i 

937 

1.188: 

1,261 

Belgo-Euxembiitg Kc. Un, . . . 

2.122 

2,098. 

2.342j 

1,707 

1,278 

l.259i 

1,153. 

1.306' 

1,371 

Pmnce 

... i 

1,9921 

1 

2.652j 

2,583 

2,064 

3,254! 

1 

6.200 

4,555: 

j 

3,432 

NeUxerland«t 

I 

13,819, 

11,273! 

10 . 743 ! 

9.903, 

1 

10,037 *) 

7.196') 

10.076 ' 

') 8.6981') 

9,696 

United Xingdom 

1 

11,479! 

10 , 112 ! 

8.213' 

7.161 

7.3 18i 

8 , 933 ; 

9,008! 

8.761 

Switzerland 


952 

921! 

1 

498 

284 

1 

515! 

913 

601 : 

634 


(x) Including artificial honey. 


were, up to 1934, included in the respective figures. The United Kingdom takes 
only the third place, showing again of late an increase of imports. French 
imports have much decreased since about 1933. The Bclgo-Luxemburg Customs 
Union has been importing in recent times nearh' the same amounts as France. 
Two other States, former Austria and Switzerland, close the number of the 
principal importers of honey. If, for the reason given above, we leave aside the 
United States, we see that Western- and Central-European countries have almost 
alone a substantial import of honey. 

International trade in wax. 

As far as wax is concerned, other waxes of animal origin are counted together 
with beeswax in the statistics of many countries. Cleaned or bleached wax, 
which in a few cases figures under a separate heading, has been added up with 
the other amounts of wax. 

The differences from one year to another we find in the amounts exported 
are kept, in the case of wax, within much narrower limits than in the case of 
honey. The largest exports are those of Angola, which reached their highest 
level in 1937. About half as large are those of Brazil, in the case of which 
country, however, recent data are still lacking. The third place is taken by 
Tanganyika, which also showed the largest exports in 1937. Madagascar had 
exceeded in 1930, with 1,287,000 pounds, its 1938 exports. After French Equa- 
torial Africa and French Western Africa, which take respectively the fifth and 
the sixth place among the exporting countries, and the first of which shows 
a substantial increase of its exports during the period under examination, there 
appears an Asiatic country, Turke5^ The American countries exporting honey, 
Cuba, Chile and the Dominican Republic, have also rather considerable and 
relatively constant exports. 

The countries having a large export of wax are thus by no means the same 
as the main exporters of honey; on the contrary, the largest amount of honey 
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exported comes from Africa. The share of American States is rather noteworthy 
as well, blit, in their case, a country of no importance as exporter of honey, Bra- 
zil, furnishes the largest quantities of wax. While, in the case of honey, one 

Beewax - Exports. 

(iu 1,000 lb.) 


COimTRIBJS 

i 

1939 ; 

1938 j 1937 

i 

i 

1936 

i935 

1934 ; 

1933 ; 

^932 

193 X 

BelgO'lvUXfcimburf? (Rc. Uu. (*) . . 

697 ; 

793: 

635 



977j 

521 1 

384 

272 

Spain 

... 1 




107 

294; 

195 

233 

198 

France f*) 

1 

*790' 

*460 

367 

367 

4n; 


467, 

762 

Portugal (‘) 

! 


138 

68 

60 

293) 

185! 

271; 

173 

Cuba 

... i 

638 

611 

576 

668 

447j 

475 ! 

5621 

1.285 

Dominican Republic 

427: 

457 

469 

462 

509 

282; 

257 : 

219 

185 

Brazil 

... i 



1,653 

1.523 


t.OI5{ 

807 

1.362 

Chile 

482- 

596| 

623 

745 

631 

575 ! 

439; 

841; 

376 

Burma (*) 

... :(*) 678' (•) 

665 




- i 

j 




China 

132 

190 

172 

123 

160 

140; 

154; 

104 

258 

Turke5’ 

842 

689 

538 

663 

686! 

806j 

685; 

599 

617 

French Equatorial Africa (’). . . 

... 

1,031; 

643 

791 

947 ; 

679! 

658| 

548 

295 

French West Africa (*) 


985 

899 

862 

: 1,272, 

l,074j 

926, 

867; 

902 

Augohi (‘) 

2,892 

2.500 

3.350 

2.842'i 2.336 

2,0881 

2,409; 

2,505' 

3,078 

Belgian Congo 


536 

365 

2551 127 

i 

65! 

25 

17 

Egypt (*) 

431 

307 

280 

411 

354 

399| 

264; 

455 

266 

Kenva and Ugutnln 


169 

150 

90; 132 

203; 

1 t 

107| 

118 

127 

Madagascar 

i ... i 

1,123' 

1,098 

1,0%' 849 

; 965! 

843' 

71! 

1,008 

Frencii Morocco (‘) 


306 

313 

617! 138 


169, 

254 

384 

Mozambique; Province (^) . . . . 

■\ 137 J 

,104 

239 

1741 340 


200 : 

279 

216 

» : Comp. T. (*), . . . 


38 

91 

89 

44 

I '1 

55; 

51 

69 

Tanganyika 

j * 

1.537 

1,653 

1 , 174 ' 1,189 

! 9121 

1.523^ 

876 

1,360 

Tunisia (M • 

... 1 

!20 

244 

!08j 163 

133! 

123 

127; 

161 


(t) lucUtdiag wax of other insects. — {z) Wax of all kinds other tkua paraffin. — (3) Year ending 31 March 
of the following year. 


part of the world, America, furnishes alone nearly the total exports, the preemi- 
nence of Africa is by no means quite so marked in the case of wax. The Euro- 
pean countries which, next to the American and Asiatic ones, figure with con- 
siderable exports, P'rauce and the Belgo-Iyuxemburg Customs Union, are at the 
same time importers of wax, often on a much larger scale. 

Contrary to what happens in the case of honey, the United States take the 
first place among the importers of wax. This is hardly surprising, considering 
what has been said above about the production of wax. We note here a remark- 
able decrease of imports in 1938, as compared with the preceding two years. The 
other countries are — apart from Canada, whose imports are not large — ^European 
ones. They are mostly the same ones which import honey, but their order is 
slightly different: the United Kingdom takes here the first place, and Germany 
the second one, while the Netherlands are relatively unimportant. The imports 
of France are very large, and sometimes even exceed those of Germany. In 
these two countries, we find, since 1936, a decrease of imports, which has been 
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particularly striking in France. Besides Western- and Central -Entropean coun- 
tries, there are represented, with considerable imports, two Balkan States, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia, as well. 

Thus American and European countries are the chief buyers of w^ax. 


Beewax — Imports. 

(in 1,000 lb.) 


COUNTRIES 

1939 ; 

I 

1938 ! 

i 

i 

1937 ■ 

1936 1 

1 

1935 

! 

1934 j 

i 

1933 1 

i 

1935 

1931 

Gennany (‘) 

I 

! 

... i 

i 

2. 109' 

! 

1 

2,328! 

f 

Z765! 

2.015 

2.624i 

1 . 674 ! 

1,394 

1,451 

Austria (*) 


123 

161j 

156^ 

206 

165; 

I38j 

158 

200 

IlelgO'Eaxemburg (Ec. Un.) 0) . 

757: 

1.145 

U62I 

859: 

876 

l,234i 

936: 

9451 

754 

Bulgaria 

]7o! 

1 1 

470 

265; 

329; 

206 

255; 

323| 

266 

404 

France (‘) ! 

1 

1,808 

2.515i 

3.0961 

2,510 

2,3431 

2 . 939 ! 

2,470i 

2.390 

Netherlands (*) 

** 769! 

622 

516! 

508i 

679 

528! 

541 ! 

5821 

741 

United Kingdom 

1 ! 

3.475 

3.306 

3.288! 

3.026 

2.788: 

2,584! 

2.189 

3.094 

Switzerland 

573i 

366! 

319i 

423,' 

512 

406! 

375; 

5331 

391 

Yugoslavia i 

2891 

284| 

259; 

189: 

224 

245 

120: 

179: 

194 

Canada | 

... 1 

24l! 

2291 

297 > 

270 

200; 

151; 

134! 

228 

United Slates 

i 

0 4.7151 

1 

2,985, 

5.398' 

4.270 

4,401 

3,491 

3,814: 

3.484 

3.840 


(i) Iticlading wax of other insects. 


By w^ay of summarising what has been said above, we find that the countries 
which are the largest exporters of wax have in no case the same importance 
as far as exports of honey are concerned. Honey comes almost exclusively 
from American countries, and wax chiefly from Africa. On the contrary, im- 
porting countries are in both cases practically the same. If the amounts of 
honey and wax show such strong fluctuations, not only in the case of export- 
ing countries, but in that of importing countries as w^ell, the fact can be explained 
by the great differences in the production of the exporting countries and by 
the circumstance that the importing States have a production of their own, 
the extent of which varies very much indeed. 


Wai/ihek Schubring. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK ANP PERIVATIVES, 

Switzerland: According to provisional srurveys of the Swiss Farmers Union, dirring 
the month of July the average quantity of milk delivered by 680 milk companies was 
1.5 per cent, less than in July 1939. The cantons of Eastern Switzerland, Thurgovia, 
vSt. Gall, Zurich and Argovia show a slight increase, while in the other regions, pa^** 
cularly in romanic Switzerland, the deliveries were inferior to those of last year. This 
diminution in the production of milk seems to be due especially to a slight redxiction 
in the number of cows on account of the advantageous conditions for the disposal of 
animals to be eliminated from the herd. 
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Yugoslavia: Thanks to the good conditions of green fodder, pastures and meadows, 
tlie feeding of the cattle is satisfactory and its sanitary conditions are considered good, 

Argentina: The latest official report confirms that the sanitary conditions of the 
cattle in August were on the whole good all over the country. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

Japan, — The production of spring cocoons in 1040 is estimated at 330,383,0001b. 
against 369, 891, 400 lb. in 1939 and an average of 364,302,500 lb. in 1934 ^93^; Per- 

centages, 89.3 and 90.7. 
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TRADE 



1 JUtY 

Twbi-ve months (August x-Joly 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I'Jttly sx) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 


Exports 


IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 


1 

j 1940 

1 1939 

! X 940 \ 

1939 

1939-40 

1 1938*39 

X 939-40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 


i 

! 


Wheat. 

— Thousand centals (i 

cental - 100 lb.). 



I^tpofting Countries: 

t 

1 














Euagaty . ..... 

... 

. , . 


... 

(’) 

19,924 

(^) 

15,154 

(») 

0 

l(') 

0 

16,316 

0 

Itomaoia 

70 

2,597 

0 ! 

0 


18,675 


27,571 


0 


0 

— - 


Yugoslavia .... 

94 

79 

0 ; 

0 


5,431 


3,246 


0 


0 


— 

United States . . . 

1,125 

1.786 

378 ; 

621 


13.134 


46,034 


6,173 


6,134 

— - 


Argentina 

7,927 

6,801 




104,862 


70.370 


— 


— 


— . 

Iraq 

9 

15 

0 

0 


1,092 


621 


0 


0 

— 


Tuxitey 

6 

17 

- 1 



1,402 


1,098 


*— 



— 


Impofting Countries: 



i 



' 









GteCce 

0 

0 

727 1 

987 


0 


0 


7,156 


7.740 

— 


Portugal. ..... 

0 

0 

78 

3 


0 


0 


535 


1,295 

— 


Mexico 

. . 4 


1 


{*) 

0 

(*) 

0 

(‘) 

40 

(‘) 

778 

0 

1,243 

Pern 

, , . 




(») 

0 

(•) 

0 

(•) 

2.394 

(•) 

1.975 

0 

2,625 

CMnn 

2 

54 

0 I 

i.231 


263 


511 


3,081 


9.597 

— 

— 

Taiwan 



... ! 



““ 



(*) 

3 !(•) 

9 

— 

14 


i 

Wheat Flour. — 

Thousand centals (t 

cental 


100 lb.). 


Exporting Countries: 

1 














Hungary 

! 



. . . 

(M 

2.181 

(*) 

1,009 

(‘) 

0 i(*) 

0 . 1.027 

0 

Romania 

! 0 

0 

0 ; 

0 


2 


2 


0 


oli - 

— 

Yugoslavia 

i 37 

. 0 

0 : 

0 


325 


32 


0 


0 

— 

— 

Unfted States . . . 

755 

1.850 

7 ; 

19 


n,758 


14.059 


129 


159 i| - 


Argentina 

121 

168 

— 

— 


1.951 


2,049 





— 

Taiwan ...... 

.4 4 


~ i 

— 

[•) 

21 

{*) 

6 


— 



8 

— 

Iraq 

17 

13 

0 ; 

0 


176 


153 


0 


0 i - 

— 

Japan 

... 




(*) 

4,084 

(•) 

3,432 (*) 

114 

(•) 

0 ! 4.594 

0 

Turkey 

0 

J 

— 

— 


1 




— 


1 

— 

— 

ImpOfting Coui^rus: 



1 












Greece 

0 

0 

0 i 

2 


0 


0 


35 


43 


— 

Portugal 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 


0 


0 


12 


38 

— 

— 

Haiti 








— 

(‘) 

161 


163 


177 

Mexico 

. . . 


4 . . 

. , . 

(*) 

0 

(•) 

0 

(‘) 

Jj 

(*) 

1 

0 

2 

Peru 


. 

« . • ' 


1*) 

0 

(*) 

0 

(•) 

35 

(*) 

36 

0 

42 

China 

19 

146 

711 : 

511 


856 


1,176 


5,994 


7,108 




Total Wheat aad Flour 

t). - 

Thousand centals (i cental = 

100 lb.). 



Nbt Exports (•) 

Net Imports {•♦) 

Net Exports (•) 

NXT Imports (•♦) 

N. Sx. (*) nJmp.(**) 

Hungary 


... 

- 1 

— 

(M 22,832 !(*) 

16,499 




.... 

16.685 

— 

Greece 

— 

— 

727 

990 


— 


— 


7,203 1 

7.797 



Portugal 

.... 

— 

78 ! 

3 


— 




551 


1.345 


— 

. . . , . 

71 

2.5?7j 


— 


18,677 


27,574 


— 



— 

— 

Yugoslavia 

144 

80 


— 


5,864 ! 

3,289 




— 


— 

United States . . . 

1,744 

3.607 

— 

— 


22.467 


58,432 




— 



Haiti 

— 

— 




— 


— 

(‘) 

215 

(‘1 

218 

— 

236 

Mexieo 

— 





...» 



(‘1 

42 

(♦) 

779 


1.246 

Argentina .... 

8,089 

6,825 


— 


107,463 


73,102 






— 

Peru 









(•) 

2,441 

(•) 

2,023 

— 

2.681 

China 

— 

— 

920 f 

2.664 




— 


9.668 


16.996 

— 

M, - 

Taiwan 


— 

... ! 


(•) 

24 





(•) 

1 

— 

3 

Iraq 

32 

32 

— 

— 


1,327 


825 





— > 


Turkey 

6 

19 


— 


1.404 


1,198 


— 


—■ 






Rye. — 

Thousand centals (i cental 

~ 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 

Exports 

I3SPORT3 1 


Exports 


Imports 

1 

Exports 

Imports 

Hungary 

. , . 


. 1 


(‘) 

271 


299 

(‘) 

0 

(») 

0 

309 

0 

Romania 

124 

90 

0 ! 

0 


2,172 


640 


0 


0 < 

•mm 


United States . . . 

1 

0 

0 ; 

0 


4H 


374 


0 


0 

mm 


Argentina 

' 7 

415 

— 1 

— 


5,676 


2,076 





mm 

mm 

Turkey 

0 

10 

— ! 

— 


195 


W 





■ 

mm 

Importing Countries: 



j 












Greece 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




(•) EsfiCM of exports over imports. — (••) Excess of imports over exports. 

(f) Plotir reduced to grain on the basis of the coe0ldent: 1,000 centals ol flour » r > 331.333 Centato of groin. 
0 ) Up to June 30. — (*) Up to May 31. — (*) Up to Aprfl 30. — {*) Up to March 3t. 
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JtrtY 

1 

i 

1 

Twelve moktes (August z- July 31 ) j 

TveBLVE RtOXTBa 
(August z*July 3 Z) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORTS 1 


EXPORTS i 

Imports 



EXPORTS 1 

laiPORtg r'i 


1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 1 

1939-40 

1938-39 ; 1939-40 i 

1938-39 

1938*39 1 

1938-39 

Exporting CouMries: 



Harley. Thousand centals {i cental 

= 100 Ib.t. 



Hwngarv 


’**482 



(0 

212 ,(>) 

106 ;(') 

0 

(i 

0 1 

107 

0 

Romania 

0 

0 

0 


2,329 


4,195 : 

0 


0 

— 

— 

United States . . , 

74 

125 

28 

82 


1,645 


5.I0I : 

290 


237 1 

— 

— 

Argentina 

171 

235 

— 

— 


8.848 


4,644 

— 


— i 

— 


Iraq 

558 

326 

0 

0 


5.177 


4.583 , 

0 


0 ; 

— 

— 

Turkey 

28 , 

338 

— 

' 


1,037 


2,740 




— 

■*“ 

Importing Countries: 




i 







. 



Greece 

0 

0 

0 

... ®! 


0 


0 

54 


344 , 

78 

— 


Mexico 




(*) 

0 

(*) 

0 (*) 

106 

(*) 

0 : 

146 

i 



Oats. — Thousand centals (i cental 

loo lb.) 



Exporting Countries: 














Hungary 





(•) 

0 :(‘) 

0 iC) 

0 

C) 

0 

0 ' 

0 

Romania 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 1 

0 


0 

““ 1 

— 

United States . . . 

3 

4 

366 

104 


65 


1,114 ' 

3.635 


427 

— 

— 

Argentina 

91 

505 

— 

— 


8.397 


6 118 ^ 

— 



— 

-■ 

Turkey 

0 1 

39 


— 


6 


231 j 




1 

— 

Importing Countries: 












1 


Greece 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 1 

165 


0 

— ! 

— 

Mexico 





(*) 

10 


0 i(^) 

6 :(*) 

22 

0 : 

25 

Peru 







- !(^) 

15 (*) 

18 

, 

26 




IVlaize* — Tliousand centals (i cental ~ loo lb,). 









Nine Months (November i-July 

31 ) 

Twelve months 
(N ov. x-Oct. 

Exporting Countries: 














Hungary 





V) 

75 :c) 

809 C) 

965 

0) 

0 

1.038 

0 

Romania 

2,308 ; 

’ ' >03 : 

0 

<^1 


12,054 


11,551 

0 


0 

12,014 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 i 

209 ; 

0 

0 1 


14 


2.226 ■ 

0 


0 

2.334 

0 

United States . . . 

3.735 

314 

284 

17 


18,339 


15,082 i 

537 : 


209 

19.783 

253 

Haiti 



— 

0) 

5 

(‘) 

2 ' 

— 


— . 1 

8 

— 

Argentina 

■i.*208 i 

'9.336 1 


— 


39,944 


58,669 : 

— 



75,057 

— 

Iraq 

"! 

0 , 


— 


I 


2 1 



~ ! 

3 


Importing Countries: 

! 



1 







1 



Greece 

0 ; 

0 : 

0 

%; 


0 


0 ' 

321 


1,245 i 

0 

1,336 

Portugal . . . , , 
Mexico 

0 ; 

0 j 

15 

84 


0 


0 

220 


689 1 

0 

864 




... 


0 U) 

0 ,(*) 

563 ,{*) 

381 j 

0 

807 

Peru 


::: 1 


... m 

0 

(*) 

0 (*) 

1 

(*) 

0* 

0 

0 




Rice. — Thousand centals (i cental 

- loo Ib.), 









Seven 

Months (January z-July 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary z.Dec. 31 ) 

Exporting Countries: 






1940 


1939 1 1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

United States . . . 

248 ! 

221 ! 

23 

84 


1.991 


1.977 

239 


497 

3,093 

711 

Mexico 




(*) 

0 


30 (*) 

0 


0 

49 

0 

Taiwan 

1 

* , . j 

... 


?) 

81 

(•) 

168 (») 

0 

C) 

0 

296 

0 

Iraq, 

Thailand 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 


4 


10 j 

0 

1 

15 

1 

3,902 1 

i 2,200 


— 


21.684 


23.293 1 

““ 


— 

41,010 

— > 

Importing Countries: 
Greece 

1 

1 

0 1 

1 

1 0 1 

46 

69 


0 

(}) 

0 ! 

487 


468 

0 

647 

Hungary 



. - . 

. . . 

{') 

0 

0 :(») 

199 

n 

184 

0 

584 

Portugal , . . . . 

0 

Q 

27 

6 


1 


0 j 

54 


26 

0 

104 

Romania 

... 


5 

29 


.i— 


— j 

199 


301 

— * 

360 > 

Yugoslavia . , . . 

0 

! ' ^ 

5 

37 


0 


0 1 

145 

0 

231 

0 

397 

Haiti 



r t 1 

» 1 r 




- ;« 

4 

7 

— 

H V 

Peru 





f) 

0 

ic, 

i 

2 (») 

152 

(*) 

250 

2 

463 

China. , ..... 

“*74 

' ’ 2 ' 

1.916 

467 

106 

145 1 

t 

9,351 


5,316 

156 

7,060 


(•) Up. to JMIM! JO. — 0 Pp to M«y JI. — (*) Up to Ap»U JO. — (•) Up to Mardi jt. 
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COUNTBU^S 

July 

Srvbm momtbb t January i<July 31} 

TWIEXiVB icomtbs 
(J anuary x-Dec. 31 

___ 

Imports 

1 

L 

EXPORTa-: J 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 


1940 

X939 I 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 




Linseed. — Thousand centals ii cental - iw lb.). 



Exporting Countfies: 












Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 i 

4 

2 

3 

2 

Argentina 

!92 

1,778 

_ 



13,710 

18,4^ 



26,082 

— 

China 

0 

3 

— 



6 

79 1 


— 

99 


Iratl 

6 

7 

— 

— 


13 

• 1 

— 

— 

63 

— 

Importing Countries: 












Greece ...... 

0 

0 

0 

17 


0 

0 i 

24 

45 

0 

71 

Hungary 




. . . 

f’) 

0 

(■) 0 1« 

25 

(») 33 

0 

34 

Portugal 


— 

2 

11 


— 

— 

43 

22 

— 

161 

United States . . . 

• .... 

— 

370 

629 


— 

— 

4,820 

6,656 

— 

8,976 




Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental == 100 lb,). 













Twelve months 






Twelve montbs (Augu-st i-July 31} 

(August 

t-Juiy 31) 

Exporting Countries: 





1939*40 

1938-39 ; 1939*40 

1938-39 

1938*39 

2938*39 

United States . . . 

714 

565 

91 

79 


32,714 

17,562 , 

841 

749 

— 


MaiU 



— 

— 

n 

69 (*) 101 

— 

— 

104 

— 

Mexico 





(*) 

87 (•) 243 !(•) 

13 

(*) 4 

308 

9 

Argentina 

135 

145 

— 



573 

555 ' 



— 

— 

Peru 




~ 

(•) 

1.362 !C) 1,358 i 

— 

— 

1,801 

— 

Iraq 

"I 

A 

1 

] 

0 


59 

53 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Tprkey 

8 

19 

— 

— 


129 

385 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 












Greece 

0 

0 

16 

5 


0 

0 

89 

49 

— 


Hungary 





(‘) 

0 

(0 0 (») 

552 

(*) 580 

0 

629 

Portugal 



35 

15 




566 

474 

— 

— 

Romania 

0 

0 

17 

43 


0 

0 i 

308 

433 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

11 

44 


0 

0 : 

454 

513 

— 

— - 

China 

2 

13 

700 

.602 


87 

1,305 

5,762 

3.698 

— 

— 

Taiwan 

— 

— 




— 

- ;(*) 

2 

(*) 0 


1 

Japan . 





(•) 

0 ;(•) i ;(») 

9.673 

(•) 9.661 

1 

13,176 





Wool. 

— Thousand lb. 















TWEI.VE MONTHS 

Exporting Countries: 






Eleven months (Sept. i* JuJy 31) 

(Sept. x-Aug. 31) 

la) 

5.313 1 

19,279 


— 

195.824 

290m ' 

— 


299,140 

— 

Argentina . , • | 

3,408 1 

5.137 


— 


68.549 

53.129 : 

— 

.... 

56,736 

— 

Peru 



— 

— 

{*) 

10,635 (*) 8,951 ; 

— 

— 

12.022 


China 

'*'174 

’*251 1 

— 




1.098 

6.296 , 

— 

— 

6.671 


Iraq 

88 1 

1,964 

0 

15 


16.460 

17,238 ; 

62 

57 !: 19.672 

57 

Turkey 

1,448 : 

1,852 1 

— 

— 


6.923 

17,289 

— 


21,272 


Importing Couftiries: 










, 


Greece 

97 i 

287 

88 

974 


642 

U982 , 

4,279 

7,163 

; 2,099 

7,657 

Hungary 



... 


h 

2 !(*) 999 !(*) 

3,MI 

(0 2.661 

! 1,027 

3,208 

Portugal 

1 ' ^ : 

*406 

93 

165 


2,035 

2,068 ; 

5,197 

3 206 

; 2,251 

3,316 

Koiuunia 

0 : 

0 

46 

73 


0 

40 ; 

337 

807 

62 

840 

Yugoslavia .... 

1 0 1 

51 

157 

829 


0 

326 

5.915 

10.904 

1 .333 

11.475 

United States . . . 

1 2 ; 

71 

17,503 

14,055 


483 

401 295,936 

192,969 

i 417 

209.676 

Mexico 





(*) 

0 

{*) 0 !(*) 

2,837 

(•) 2.456 

1 139 

4,835 

Japan 

1 




(•) 

0 !(•) 0 !(») 58,806 

(») 72,764 

i 0 

107.531 


i 



Butter. 

— Thousand lb. 















twelve months 






Seven montbs (January i-July 31) 

(January 

x*Dec. 3i> 

Exporting Countries: 






1940 

*939 ; 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

Denmark 

17,858 : 

.32,540 

1 — 


177,702 

193,093 ! 



330,267 

0 

Hungary 



1 ... i 


t*) 

443 

0) 1,590 i^) 

0 

(») 0 

3.305 

0 

Portugal 

I ““ 11 1 

9 

! 0 1 

0 


71 

62 : 

0 1 0 

157 

0 

Komania 

1 ^ 1 

101 

I 0 i 

0 


304 

384 1 

0 

0 

935 

0 

United States . . . 

1 240 

154 

53 , 

66 


1,545 

MM i. 

675 

611 

2,308 

M07 

Argentina 

4,169 

600 1 - 

— 


18,113 

8,459 I 

— 

— 

19.745 


Importing Countries: 







1 





Greece 

— 


35 

97 




130 

690 


1.074 

Mexico 

— 






- ;(‘) 

29 

{*) 33 


134 

l»eru ' 

... ' 




(•) 

0 

(•) 0 i(‘) 

104 

(•) 146 

0 

335 

China 

■ — 

— 

n 

40 


— 


227 

377 

— 

593 

Iraq 

i ■ V 

0 

2 

4 


0 

“1 

24 


2 

40 


<«) Ucwasbed. wool. — (6) Washed wool. 

{^) Up to June 30. — (») Up to May 31* — {*) XIp to April 30. — {<) Up to March 31. 
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July 

1 Sbvsk months (January z>Jtt!y 31) 

Twelve momxrs 
(J anuary z>Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Bepoets 

1 Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports iMpcmis 


1940 1 1939 i 

1940 1 X 939 

1940 1 1939 

1 1940 i 1939 

1 1939 ^939 


Exporting Countries: 

Hungary 

Portugai 

Romania 

Argentina 

Importing Countries: 

Greece 

United States . . . 

Mexico 

Peru 

Iraq 


Exporting Countries: 

Haiti 

Dominican Repuijlic 

Ecuador 

(.kdd Coast .... 
Nigeria Sc Cameroon 
Importing Countries: 

Greece 

Hungary 

Portugal 

Romania 

United States . . , 

Mexico 

Peru 


Cheese, — Thousand lb. 



... 


. . • 

(‘) 

322 ,(‘) 

359 (») 

4 (*) 

0 

741 

2 


13 

“* 0 ! 

1 4 


154 ! 

132 1 

29 

82 

216 

201 

97 1 

0 

1 0 i 

i 4 


256 

64 ; 

20 

35 

392 


M35 

i 

406 

1 

; 

1 


4.173 1 

2,718 

— 


5,479 

1 

1 60 

0 1 

i >5 ^ 

51 ! 

1 49 


340 

60 

1,389 

1.925 

95 ‘ 

2.202 

185 ' 

!15 1 

i 1.785 ; 

i 3.135 


1.133 

840 ; 

22.763 

28.418 

1.479 

! 59,075 

.. 




(*> 

0 ;(*) 

2 (‘) 

251 {*) 

262 

7 

i 682 



1 


,(*) 

0 (*} 

0 (’*) 

159 (») 

168 

2 

721 

“ 0 i 

* ' 0 

1 2 1 

“ 2 


0 ! 

15 

24 

42 

15 

1 60 


Cacao. — Thousand lb. 





Ten 

Months (Oct, i-Julj 

31) 


Twelve months 
(O ct. i-Sept. 30} 




1939*40 

1938-39 

j 1939-40 

1 1938-39 1 

1938-39 1 

1938-39 


— 

— 

(') 2,529 

(*) 

3,794 

1 

! — 

1 


3.979 ! 



— 


(») 27,842 

(“) 

41.599 


! 

— 

63.690 ; 



— 

— 

(•) 14.242 

(•) 

28,065 

i — 

' 

— 

36.171 

— 


— 

- 

(0366,063 

(^) 

557,328 

1 — 

! 

— 

643,415 



— 

— 

(0 138.973 

(‘) 

232.655 

i - 



259.104 

— 

0 ; 

51 

326 

2 ' 


0 

• 1,272 


3.646 

0 

4,101 




— 


— 

,(*) 2286 

0) 

9,938 


13,045 

0 ^ 

"•'62 * 

'*'88 

26 ! 


0 

1,179 

1 

1,0(2 

2 

1,215 

— 

liO 

258 

— 


— 

2,302 

! 

3.400 

— 

3,783 

—■ 

92.255 

36.048 

1 



; 530,494 

i 500,264 

>— 

583.184 

— 

... 1 


— 


— 

!(*) 1.986 

P 

238 


1.345 



• » 

<0 0 ; 

(*) 

0 

(») 265 

'(*) 

423 

0 

620 


Exporting Countries: 

China 

Taiwan 

Importing Countries: 

Greece 

Hungary 

Portugal 

Romania 

United States . , . 

Mexico 

Peru 

Iraq 

Turkey 


— Thousand lb. 

Twelve momths (Juli i*Jnne 30) 


6,629 , 

3.569 j 

1,645 

1.488 


84.492 

83.388 

18.576 


7,015 

i 

... j 

... 


(*) 

13.827 

(») 19,112 

(•) 0 

(») 

0 

1 

— j 

0 

37 





238 


414 

— ! 

— ; 




— 

— 

198 


677 


~ ; 

"’26 

"‘22 


— 

— 

384 


317 

I 

— 

51 

106 


— 

— 

833 


800 

— . 1 

— 

7,315 

6.799 


— 


100,075 


69.601 

— 1 

— j 




— 


(•) 57 

(*) 

57 

*** 1 

— i 


• ♦ - 




(•) 1,261 

(‘) 

972 

0 i 

0 1 

■ ' 503 

564 


7 

71 

6,748 


7,300 

— } 

— 1 

148 i 

! 229 


— 

-- 

2,357 


2,174 


Twelve Montss 
(J uly I'Junc 30) 


Exporting Countries 

Boatemara .... 

Haiti 

Mexico ..... 
Nicaragua .... 

Salvador 

Bradl ..... 
Colombia .... 
Ecuador. .... 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Importing Countries 

Greece 

Hungary .... 
Portugal .... 
Romania . . . . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 
United States . . , 

Jfaq 

Turkey 


Coffee, — Thousand lb. 


2.769 

* — 

— 

90,4% 

90,196 

— 

— 

— 

— 



43,369 

64.854 


— 

•— 





(‘) 61,514 

(*) 58,551 

— 


79.766 

— 




32,662 

40,305 


— 


— 




111,962 

130,792 

— « 




152,250 

— 


1,996,449 

2,155,720 


— 

— 


30,964 



4%,728 

537,290 

— 

— 





(•) 28,894 

(*) 27,730 

— 

— 

31326 



' 


[•) 5,628 

(•) 5,829 

(•) 0 

(•) 2 

6,546 


... 

— 

— 

47,349 

69.823 



— 

— 


880 

1,052 


! ~- 

10,730 

13,018 


— 






2,551 

5,390 

”” 1 


220 

‘i,321 

1,014 

3.754 

1,903 

16,682 

13,761 


— 


234 

602 

— 


5,053 

8,025 

— j 

— 


1,940 

1,440 

... 


14,692 

15,829 

-J. 

— 

"886 

183.943 

139,289 

12,253 

10,598 

2.043.624 

1,965.955 

— 


0 

97 

! 247 

0 

0 

2,776 

2,588 

— 

— 


i 437 

935 


— 

13,334 

12,260 


“ 


(‘l.trp to Juiie 50. (*) Up to May 3 *- — (*) to April 3O' (*) ^P to Match 31. 
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STOCKS 


Total stocks of home«|growQ cereals and linseed in Canada. 


j I,ast day of month 

Products j Julv i04<'> | March 1940 jj July i 93 <> ; July n) 3 ?< | July 1937 

! thousand centals 


Wheat . . . ' 163.m | 223.185 57.008 I 14,132 i 19.763 

Rye ; 6.735 I 3.345 1.102 j 552 j 229 

Barley 5,523 ! 17.425 6.170 j 3.095 j 2,072 

Oats ! 15.781 | 32.515 16.599 | b.630 ; 6.210 

Unshed ^ 478 ■ 559 67 ; 123 i 260 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month (’1 


PaonocTS an© location 

ScpteiulK-'i 1940 ! 

Aufiust 1940 

July 1940 

Scploinl.'ir tv 30 

SeptemiK'V 103 s 



thousand centals 



Wheat : 

Canadian in Canada 


*) 153.682 

154.279 

81,476 

39,274 

V.$. in Canada 



383 

347 

64 

tJ.S. in the United States 

108.031 i 

%,b90 

52,395 

99,773 

80,235 

Canadian in the United States 

16,6% 1 

14,147 

13,064 

4,113 

325 

Total . . , 

I 


220,121 

185,709 

119,898 

Ryb : 

Canadian in Canada 


1,023 

1,042 

<m 

908 

U. S. in Canada 



13 

13 

10 

U. S. in the United States 

'5.i20 1 

ibsi 

5,323 

5.178 

3.822 

Canadian in the United States 

1,873 

1.739 

1,562 

619 

0 

Total . . , 

! 


7,940 

6,808 

4,740 

Bahlby : 

Canadian in Canada ! 

j 

*) 2.200 

2.933 

3,479 

3.838 

U.S. In Canada ! 


2 

7 

53 

U.S. in the United States 

4.922 i 

2,687 

3.339 

8,114 

7.246 

Canadian iu the United States 

. 566 1 

579 

587 

0 

0 

Total . , . : 


... 

6,86/ 

11,600 

11,137 

Oats : 

Canadian In Canada | 


*) 1.910 1 

2,160 

2,307 

1,007 

U.S. in Canada 1 

1 ^ 


21 

20 

498 

IT. S. in the United SUte» 

2,686 i 

”886 

1 1.002 

4,698 

6.591 

Canadian in the United States 

78 ! 

3! 

83 

8 

0 

Total ... 

I 

i ! 


j 3,266 

7,033 

8,096 

Maxzb : 

U.S. in Canada 

! ! 


\ 

\ 935 

2,145 

1 2,881 

Argentine in Canada ! 


... ' 

< . . 

2 ^ 

78 

Soath Afrioon in Canada j 

i !!! i 



441 

95 

AuStialian in Canada 

f : 



' 7 

0 

U.S. in the United States ........ 

15.747 I 

i4j98 

i4.235 

7,948 

5,874 

> Total . . . 




10,543 

8,928 


{*) Friday for Canada, Saturday for the United States. — (“) Preliminary data of July 26 . 
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CiOfmnerclal cereals and oilseeds In store In Argentina.* 


First (lay of month 


Pbodvcts and location 

i August 1940 

July 1940 

I June 1940 jj 

August 1939 

August 1938 



thousand centals 



Wheat in the ports 

14,736 

19.685 

' i' 

27,393 

tM 

6,9% 

Wheat in other positions 

18.71! 

22.991 

28,137 

(*) 

20.094 

Total . . . 

(‘) 33,447 

{*) 42,676 

(") 55,530 

(*) 

27,090 

Rye 

4,637 

4,552 

4.722 

1.398 

196 

Barley 

4.512 

4.814 

4,976 

1,439 

897 

Oats 

3,239 

3,415 

3.625 

3.189 

1,808 

Maize in the ports 

5,418 

4.398 

5,088 

3.370 

962 

BCaize in other positions 

6.50(> 

6,982 

' 6,262 

7,117 

5,129 

Total . . . 

It, 9 18 

11,380 

11,350 1 

10,487 

6,091 

Canaryseed 

497 

522 

524 ■’ 

291 

280 

Ifinsced in the ports 

3.235 

3.443 

5.766 

3,320 

3,455 

ijnsecd in other positions 

2.633 

2.809 

3.096 

2 667 

3,667 

Total . . . 

7,868 

6,254 

6,862 

5,987 

7,122 

Suttflowerseed 

2,645 

2.212 

1.552 

1,507 

— 

(*) XnchuliuK .Mirny'S thousand centals of 10^9-40 crop. — 

(*) liK'lu(iing J 

'6,1 thousand centals of 1939-40 orop. — (®) In- 

dudijJi? -ij,yo4 thousand otnt<il.s of 1930-40 

crop, — >'! Figures for Tvheal in 

store ha\e been witlihcUl b>- covernmental order. 

* For .stochs on September 1, see on p. 







(.Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 

1 . 0 CAT 10 N 

1 

I^ast day of month 


August 1940 1 

; i 

July 1940 j 

1 June 1940 

j August 1939 

1 August 1938 


thousaad centals 



In consuming establishments ...... 

; i 

. i 3.623 I 

4.779 i 

5.699 

I 3.211 

' 5.203 

In public storage and at compresses . . 

. 1 44,865 i 

44,875 

47,090 

j 58.076 

; 48,315 

Total . . 

. i 48,4^ I 

49,654 

52,78^ 

!i 61,287 

i. 

I 53,518 

i 


Cotton stocks according to varieties at Alexandria on August 31, 


DBSaUPTlON 

1940 

3939 

t 

1938 1 

1937 

1936 

thousand centals 

Sakellaridis 

70 

77 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

258 ! 

55 

109 

Ashmuiii 

394 

241 

j 

421 

127 

116 

2kigora . . , . 

199 

46 

i 

320 

23 

52 

Gisa 7 

337 

196 


301 ; 

22 

36 

Maarad i 

122 

55 

! 

80 

8 

47 

Other varieties i 

218 

119 

i 

131 1 

113 

124 

Total . . . 

1,340 

[ 736 

1 

t ' 

t.SII i 

348 

484 


. AiTTsoititY: 4# ta Btmru 4e Minit-‘$t‘‘Ba$s»l, 
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PRICES 

PRICES FOR CEREALS OF THE NEW CROP 

Some information is here gix'^en about price fixing of cereals of the new crop 
in some countries. 

France. 

The French Government has fixed the producer's price for wheat of the 
1940-crop at 214 frs. per 100 kg. This price remains the same as that of 
the old wheat, which w-as in force during August 1940, and it is applied to 
home-grown soft wheat, fair and merchantable of a specific weight of 
74 kg. 500 to 75 kg. 499. 

A storage, keeping and administration premium of 2 frs. per quintal and per 
month is added, so that the price will be set as shown in the following table, which 
indicates at the same time the price paid during the preceding season: 


Months 

1940-41 

1939-40 

Montlis 

1940-41 

1939-40 

September . . . 

. . . 214.00 

19750 

March .... 

. . . . 226.00 

206.50 

October .... 

. . . 216.00 

199.00 

April ..... 

. . . . 228.00 

208.00 

November .... 

. . . 218.00 

200.50 

May 

, . . . 230.00 

209.50 

December ... 

. . . 220.00 

202.00 

June ..... 

. . . . 232.00 

2 1 1 .00 

J anuarv 

. . . 222.00 

203.50 

July 

. . . . 234.00 

212.50 

February .... 

. . . 224.00 

205.00 

Atigust .... 

. . . . 236.00 

214,00 


Hungary. 

The Hungarian Government has fixed the base price for cereals of the new 
crop for the 1940-41 season. The.se prices, to be paid to the producers, are: 

Pengos 23.00 per quintal for wheat of a specific weight of 78 kg.; 

Pengos 19.00 per quintal for rye of a specific weight of 71 kg.; 

Pengos 20.70 per quintal for oats of a s|)ecific weight of 41 kg.; 

Pengos 26,00, 25*00, and 24.000 pet quintal for barley malting of extra 
quality, ist quality and current quality, respectively; and Pengos 20.00, per quintal 
for fodder barley of average quality. 

To these base prices the following monthly increases have to be added: 



WhiJat 

Oats 

Maltins 

Fodder 

and Rye 

Pengds 


barley 

barley . 


Pengds 



Pengds 

Pengds 

September 1940 . . . 

0,20 

0.4:0 

Sept. 10 to 30, 1940 . 

0.20 

0.40 

October » ... 

0.20 

O.4O 

October » 

0.15 

0.30 

November » ... 

0.15 

0.30 

November » » 

0.15 

0.30 

December » ... 

0.15 

0.25 

Dec. 1940 to March 1941 

O.IO 

0.20 

January 1941 ... 

O.IO 

0.25 




February to June 194T 

0.10 

0,20 









Italy. 

The collective depots (ammassi collettivi) are to pay to the producers for 
cereals of the new crop the following prices, as fixed on August 31 last. 

155 lire per quintal for sojt wheat of good merchantable quality, hectolitre 
weight 75 kg., and i per cent, (maximum, impurities; 

170 lire per quintal for hard wheat of good merchantable quality, hectolitre 
weight 78 kg.; and i per cent, (maximum) impurities; 

135 lire per quintal for oats of current quality, sound, dry and merchant- 
able, hectolitre weight 42 kg. (Obligator3^ stocking had been decreed by the law 
of July 12. 1940). 

120 lire per quintal for maize, current quality, good, merchantable, with 
16 per cent, humidity. 

- 130 lire per quintal for rough rice. 

The augmentations and diminuitions depend upon the hectolitre weight 
as well as on the quality, and they remain the same as those settled for the 
preceding seasons. The prices refer to merchandise in bulk, free at collective 
depots. 


Romania. 

In compliance with the application of the s^^stem created in 1935 (i) to 
encourage the cultivation of wheat and assure remunerative prices to the 
farmers, the Government, by an order of the Council of Ministers dated 
August I, 1940, has fixed this year also a minimum price for wheat of neW' crop. 
This price has been fixed at ()8,ooo lei per wagon, of 10 metric tons, of which 
60,000 lei was the base price and 8,000 lei a compensating premium on the insuffi- 
cient crop to the producers’ f . o. r. producers station or wharf, under the condition 
that the weight per hectolitre is 74 kg., and that it contains no more lhan 3 ])er 
cent, impurities. The minimum price fixed in August 1939 was 42,000 lei for 
wheat weighing 75 kg,, with 3 per cent, impurities. 

A few days later a Decree dated August 10, 1940 fixed the producer’s prices 
f. o. r. or wharf of producing points, for maize, rye, barle^^ and oats of the new 
crop. 

In the meantime, since it happened that the minimum price was greatly 
surpassed all over the country, an order of the Council of Ministers dated August 
23, raised the premium to 15,000 lei, and decided that the new prices of wheat, 
fixed at 75,000 lei for August-October 1940 and at 78,000 lei for November 
1 940- January 1941, was to be considered no longer as a minimum price, but as 
a fixed price. 


(*) See: Mantlky Buikiin of Agricultural Economics Sociology. 1 , 1 , A. Octolxr p. 510, 

^ay X<>40, p. 20;2, 

4. - St. g Ingl. 
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In the following table the prices fixed and the characteristics required for 
base qualities of the cereals of the new crop as they result from the order of 
the Council of Ministers, dated August 30, 1940 are given: 


Products 


Price ic lei for Characteristics 

wagou of xo-toiis of base quality 


Wheat (Ausr.-Oct.) 75.000 

Wheat (Nov. -Jan,) 78,000 

Rye 52,000 

Barley 40,00c 

Oats 42,000 

Maize 49,000 

Maize " Pignoletto " or “ Cin- 

quantirio '' 5<>.35o 

Maize “ Corcitiira ” (Romanian 

or of Hungu) 53.900 


74 kg. per hi.; 3 per cent, (tnaximutn 
impurities 

Idem 

68 kg. per hi.; 3 per cent, (maximum) 

impurities 

6t kg. per hi.; 4 per cent, (maximum) 

impurities 

44 kg. per 111.; 4 per cent, (maximum) 

impurities 

14 degrees humidity; 3 per cent, diseased 
or deteriorated grains • 

Idem 

Idem 


These prices are not to be varied except in relation to the quality, augmenta- 
tions or diminuitions being taken into account in the following manner according 
to whether the product is of a higher or inferior quality than that of liase: 

Wkea^, rye, barley, and oats: i per cent, more or less than the base price for 
each kg. more or less of specific weight, and for each per cent, impurities less or 
more than those indicated for the base quality; 

Maize: i per cent, more or less than the base price for each degree of humidity 
less or more, and i per cent, less for each further percentage of grains affected by 
rust or deterioration. 


PRICES BY PRODUCTS 


i4^ — Spot quotations » 


Description 

Sept. 

Z 3 . 

1940 

Sept. 

1940 

August 

30, 

1940 

August 

23. 

X940 

August 

x6, 

1940 

Mokthlt averages 

YSAiaT 

AVESAOB8 

August 

X940 

Sept. 

1939 

Sept: 

1938 

193^*40 

X 9 Sf* 3 ft 

•) 

Wheat 






; 





Budapest: Tisza wheat, 78 hg.' per hi. 











{pengo per 100 kg.) 

23.20 

23.20 

20.75 

20.75 

20.75 

20.75 

19.85 

20.37 

20.43 

20.42 

Braila: llome‘grown,goodqual. (lei p. ql.) 

750 

750 

750 

750 

700 

712 

450 

385 

• 521 

411 

Winnipeg: No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb. j 




72 V, 

72 V. 

*) ... 

72*/, 

62 Vn 

76 


Chicago:No.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

79 

77 V. 

74 V. 

70 V. 

69 v; 

1 63 V, 

86 V. 

66 V, 

»2V. 

70 '/. 

Minneapolis (cents per 60 lb ): 






i 





No. I Northern 

75 V. 

77 V. 

72 V. 

71V-, 

67 V. 

1 71 V, 

87 V, 

71 V. 

91V. 

74 V. 

No. 2 Amber Durum 

68»’« 

70 V. 

68 V» 

64 V, 

62 *', 

1 65 V. 

81 V, 

64 V2 

80 Vi 

68 V. 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (f.o.b. 











cents per 60 lb.) 

94 V« 

94’/. 

90 V, 

86 *'4 

85 

i 89 V. 

105 V. 

83 vJ 

112 Vi 

84V. 

Buenos Aires (a): No. a Hard, 80 kg. per 











hi. (paper pesos per 100 kg.) . . . 

7,90 

8.27 

8.30 

7.80 

•) 8.60 

•) 8.36 

6.86 

7.01 

' 7.66 

i 

ij» 

Rye. 






! 



i 


Budapest: Pest rve (pengd p. loo kg.) . 

19.20 

19.20 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

14.12 

14.98 

! 15.62 

14.34 

Winnipeg: No. 2 rye (cents p. 56 Ib.) . 




4!*/. 

39 V, 

’) ... 

55*;, 

39*/, 

i 

40 V. 

Minneapolis: No, 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) 

1 *4r/e 

' 44 V. 

' ] 

: ‘ 46 */. 

39 V. 

38 V, 

, 40 V, 

51V. 

41V, 

56'/, 

44 

Barley. 


i i 


1 ^ 
1 


! 

i! 



i 

j 

j 


Braila: Average quality (lei p. 100 kg.). 

1 400 

400 

i 400 

400 

400 

*) 395 

: 325 

' 286 

!* 399 

338 

WiunipeR:No. 4 West, (cents p. 48 lb.) (•) 




31V, 

29 VJ 

V ... 

42 V, 

32*/, 

• 43 

; 34 V, 

Chicago:Fecding(on sample; cents p,48 lb.) 

1 ‘44 

'42 

’42 

41V, 

41 V, 

41*/, 

42*/, 

44 V. 

42 Vi 

! 12*(» 

Minneapolis; No. 2 Feeding (cents p, 481b.) 

I 39 

1 

39 

I 

1 38 V. 

! 39 

39 1 

ii 39 V. 

i 

42 V, 

i 39 VJ 

45 

! 40Vi 

i 

Oats. 



1 

I 

t 

! 

1 


i'. 

i; 



i! 

i 

Winnipeg; No. 2 "White (cents per 34 lb.) 




27 V, 

28 V, 

i' 

«). . 

35 V 4 ' 29 V. 

35 V, 

1 

29 

Chicago: No. a White (cents per 32 lb.) 

’32 V. 

*32 


30 V, 

29 V, 

'! 30 V, 

36 

27 V, 

1 39 

i 30V. 

Buenos Aires (a); No, 2 White, 49 kg. 


! 

! 



1 ’ 





per hi, (pajier pesos p. 100 kg.) . , 

4.10 

4.10 

4.10 

4,15 

n. q. 


5.44 

5.48 

i 5.17 

i 441 

j 

Maize. 

j 


1 







! ■ 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. 100 kf.), . 

510 

510 

507 

i 

; 507 

507 

>*)5I2 1 

357 

368 

365 

362 

Chicago: No, 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 

65 

65 

64 V. 

1 65 

64 V. 

64 V, 

55 V. 

52 V. 

53 Vi 

1 51 Vs 

Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plata (paper 




i 






pesos per TOO kg.) . . 

3.90 

4.10 

4.10 

i 4.05 

1 

1 

•) 4.l(^ 

1 

.*•) 4.05 

1 

7.15j 6.27 

6,11 

6.89 

1 

j ■ 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review, — u. q. « not quoted. — a. -■ nomin^L . 
— (a) Thursday prices. — {b) Saturday prices. 

(‘) In relation to Qoveriunent price dxing» nninerous series are omitted from this table; notes concerning them hate 
been given in various issues of the Crop Report: United Kingdom: Nov X939, p. xo6o: Italy: Dec. 1939, p. ^zOs; Germany; F«h« 
^ 940 * p. X42, and July 1940, p, 478. See also In this issue the notes concerning prices for new crop in Frtuice. Httugary, Italy and 
Rtimania, p, ..., — (») Oct. xpsg-May 1940: No. a Feeding barley; subsequently: Barley N. 3 Western. — (•} Commercial season: 
Augttst-July; for Haise: May<April. — (*) Aug. a: ?t •/•• — (*) Ttice for Aug. 14. (•) Juli av. 9.19; June nv.: 8,06. , 

r) Aug. 2i 4 a*/«; July a6: 46*/,. — {*) Aug, 9: 400; Aug. a: 375 - — (*) Aug. a: 31 V«. — C®) Aug. 2: 30 Vi* — (^*) As froih 
June, X4; pot quoted. — ■ Aug. 9; 515; Aug. a: 535. — (”) July av.: 4.33; June av.: 3.95, 





Description 

1- ■ 

Sept. 

13. 

1940 

Sept. 

6, 

Z 940 

August 

30, 

2940 

August 

a3» 

Z940 

August 

26, 

1940 

MOmmLY AVERAGES 

Ybasly 

AVSAAQES 

August 

1940 

Sept. 

2939 

Sept. 

1938 

1939 

2938 

Linseed. 












#Uetios Aires (a): Current quality, 4 % 





■ 







imparities (paper pesos p. zoo kg.) . 

10.70 

10.75 

10.55 

10.65 

n. q. 

(“) n. q. 


18.1 i 

13.29! 

15.12 

14.31 

I^don (c.l.f., shilling current or fol- 
lowing month; £ per long ton): 












14 Plata 

12 - 0-0 

11 - 12-6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 


II. q. 

10-18-3 

*12- 2-3 

11 - 10-11 

Bombay 

16-15-0 

16-15-0 

17-2-6 

17-2-6 

17-2-6 

17- 2-6 

n. Q. 

• 12-12-3 

*14-10-3 

13- 3-9 

; Hissuapolis: Ko.x Northern (cts. p. 56 lb.). 

M9 

149V. 

157 i 

143V.i 

1 

150 

149 Vt 


176V* 

180 Vi 

180 

190 











1939-40 

I93S'39 

Cotton. 




j 






*) ; 


New Orleans: Middling (cents p. Ib.). . 


9.56 

9.65 

1 9,70! 

9.85 

9 . 92 I 

Q. 

9.02 

8.03 

D. 10.03; 

8.75 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). . 

“i82 

9.92 

9.93 

9.86: 

9.92 

10.05; 

n. 

9.33 

8.17 

n. 10,34 

9.00 

Ifiverpool (pence per Ib.): 

Middling, super good 






i 

1 

n. 

7.37 

5.57 

• 8.05‘ 

3.88 

Middling 

* h26 

“8.33 

“8.23 

“8.18i 

“8.19 

'*8.05' 


6.67 

4.79 

7.47 

5.17 

SAo Paulo, g.i 

* . « 

. . » 


... 1 


... 1 

a. 

6.57 

4.88 

* 7.44 

5.14 

Broach, good staple, f.g. (>) 

n. 6.13 

n. 6.25 

tt. 6.(4 

n. 6.10! 

n. “6.17 

6 . 15 ! 

n. 

3.38 

n. 3.73 

n. 6.36 

*n. 3.92 

; C.P. Oomra, good staple, superfine ('). 

6.46 

6.58 

6.47 

6.43 

6.50 

63.37; 

n. 

5.67 

3.85 

6.50 

* 4.11 

Oi»a 7 , f.g.f 

42.% 

13.83 

13.37 

12.84,! 

n. q. 

12 . 51 : 


8.13 

7.52 

9.58 

7.22 

Upper Efgyptian, f.g.f. . 

12.23 

12.95 

12.71 

12.35: 

1 

13.03 

12.33| 


7.43 

6.13 

1 

9.32 

6.00 


B) — Quotations for future delivery 


Description 

Sept. 

13 . 

1940 

1 

‘ Sept. 

6, 

1940 

August 

30, 

1940 

“1 

August j August 
* 3 . J 

1940 1 1940 

August 

1940 

Monthly aver 

Sept. 1 Sept. 

1939 1938 

AGES 

Sept. 

1937 

Sept. 

1936 

Wheat. 





1 



' 



Winnipeg (cents p. 60 lb.): 











delivery October 

73% 

73 V. 

73% 

73% 

73% 

73 Vi 

72% 

62 

126 V. 

106 

» December 

74% 

74% 

74% 

74% 

74 VJ 

74% 

74 Vi 

61 

123 V, 

104 Vt 

Chicago (cents p. 60 Ib.): 











ddivery September 

74% 

75% 

73% 

69 Vi 

68 Vi 

72% 

83 V. 

63 Vi 

105 

1I3V, 

» December 

76% 

77 

75% 

71 Vi 

70 v3 

73% 

82 V, 

64 V, 

106 Vi 

112 V, 

',r » May 

76% 

77% 

77%j 

73 

71 % 

74% 

83 V, 

65% 

108 Vi 

111 V, 

'^Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. zoo kg.). 











delivery Septeml>cr 

7.98 

1 8.00 

*) 8.05 

7.78 

n. q. 

* 8.191 - 


14.11 


’n » October 

7.87 

8.06 

») 8.30 

7.95 

n. q. 

* 8.38 

6.97 

6.84 

14.00 

10.98 

Rye. 











Winnipeg (cents p. 56 lb.): 




i 







delivery October 

42% 

43’/, 

42 Vt 

42 V, 

40 V, 

42% 

55 V, 

40 

89 V, 

68 Vi 

» December 

43% 

44 Vi 

43% 

43 

41 V, 

43*/. 

54 Vi 

40 V, 

88 */, 

67% 

' » May 

45 ’'ig 

46 Vi 

45 

45% 



56 V. 

42 Vi 

89*/, 

68 V, 

Chicago (cents p. 56 lb.): 











delivery September 

40 

40 Vt 

39% 

37% 

37 V, 

39 V, 

50 V. 

41 % 

81 V, 

83 V, 

* December 

43 

43 V, 

42 

40% 

40 Vi 

42% 

52 Vi 

43% 

79>/i 

81 VV 

» May 

45% 

46% 

45 

43% 

43 V, 

45 Vi 

55 V. 

44% 

79 

79% 

r 


* Indicates that the product was aot quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. •• net 
q. « nominal . — (a) Thursday prices. v : 

(*) As from March 15, 193^: "fair staple”. — {*) As from Juae* 14: not quoted. — • {*; Shipping October. (*) Commercial 
eeason; August- July, 







Sept. 

1 

Sept. 

August 

' 

August 

August 

DBaCMVTlOK 

X 3 . 

6 , 

30, 

23: i 

xd. 


*940 

1940 

1940 

*940 

X940 


August 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

X940 

1939 1 

1938 

1937 



Barley. 

Winnipeg (cents p. 46 lb.): 

delivery October 

34»/, 

33 V. 

33 V. 

33 V. 

31 Vi 

33*/, 

45 V, 

36 

59 V* 

59%, 

» December 

34 »/, 

34 

33*', 

33*/* 

30 Vl 

32’/, 

44*/, 

35 V, 

56% 

57% 

» May 

45 V 4 

35 V. 

34 V, 

35 V, 


— 

46 

37 V. 

56 V, 

57 

Minneapolis (cents p. 48 lb.): 

delivery September 


... 


33 V* 

31V. 


39’/, 

33 

51% 

78% 

» December 




34 V* 

33 Vi 


41 

32 V, 

45*/, 

71 % 

Oats. 

Winnipeg (cents p. 34 lb.): 

delivery October 

30‘/i 

29*/* 

28’/, 

28 V, 

27 V. 

25 V3 

26 VJ 

28 V. 

35’/, 

29 V. 

50 V* 

45% 

» December 

28 Vs 

27 V, 

27V. 

26Vfl 

26’/, 

34*/* 

28 V. 

47*/, 

44% 

» May 

28 V. 

28 V* 

28% 

28 

28 

35*/, 

29*/* 

47*/, 

45 Vi 

Chicago (cents p. 33 Ib.); 

delivery September 

29’/* 

29*', 

29 

27 V, 

27 V. 

28 V. 

35 V. 

24 V. 

31V, 

42 V. 

» December 

29V* 

29 V. 

2fV, 

28 V, 
29*/, 

27V,i 
28 V^ 

29 

34 

25 V* 

30 V, 

42% 

» Mav 

30 V* 

30 Vi 

30*/. 

29 V, 

34 V. 

26 V, 

31V. 

43 Vt 

Bueno.s Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.): 
delivery September 

4.00i 

4.00 

4.20 

4.20 


• 4.10 

1 4.78 

5.44 

- 


Maize. 




1 

i 




1 

' i 



Chicago (cents p. 5O lb.); 

delivery Scptemtier 

63 Vs* 

63 

61V. 

I 

60*/* 

60 V. 

60*/* 

1 55*/* 

51 V, 

106 V, 

113% 

» December 

56 V*: 

57 

57*', 

55 V*! 

54 V,* 

56 V, 

53’/, 

49*/. 

63V*I 

95V, 

» May 

58 , 

57% 

58 V* 

55 V. 

55% 

57 V. 

56 V, 

51V, 

64*/, 

90*/* 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p, 100 kg.: 

j 



delivery September 

4,02 

4.23 

V 4,32 

4.34 

n. q. 

• 4.33 


6.33 

6.68 

6.13 

» October 

i a. q. : 

j 

4.41 

*) 4.45 

4.41 

n. q. 

• 4.42 

7,04 

6.44 

6.79 

6.19 

Linseed. 











Buenos Aires (paper fuesos p. 100 kg.): 
delivery September . 

i 

_ 1 

I0,50! 

1 *) 10.60 

1 10.55 

n, q. 

♦ 13.00 



16.11 

15.02 

V October 

10.74 

10.71 

V 10,91 

10.75 

n q. 

* 13.14 

17.44 

i 13.46 

16.05 

14,96 

» November 

... 

10.90 

) 11.08 

10.85 



17.22 

! 13.34 

15.99 

14.95 

Duluth (cents p. 56 Ib.); 






delivery September 

j 



%»^3V* 

n. 149 



173 i 

200 

207 V, 


UOKmtY AVSBAQSS 


• iDdieatea that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review, 
of August. 29. 


n. q. « Hot quoted. Quotation 
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LATEST INFORMATION 



Oammercial cereals and oilseeds In store in Argentina* 


!?< 


PnODVOTSJ 

Sept, r, 
1940 

Sept. I,' 
1939 

Sept. I, 
1938 

Sept. X, 
1940 

Sept. I, 

1939 

r — " 

j Sept. J, 

1 1038 

1 (thousand centals) 

(thousand bushels) 

;; in thi ports 

iO.856 

(’) 

6.129 

18,092 

i‘) ^ 

10,213 

V Wheat in other positions 

15.067 

(*) 

17,477 

25,112 

{*) i 

29,128 

r Total . . . 

(") 25,923 

(•) 

23,606 

(') 43,204 

{*). 

39.343 

..'.jRye 

4.754 

1J64 

202 

8.490 

2,079 i 

360 

-.Barley 

4.574 

UI9 

627 

9,530 

2.539 i 

1,306 

6 ^its . . . ; 

3.224 

2,857 

1.003 

10.074 1 

8,928 1 

3,134 

Jtfftise in the ports 

5.273 

5.627 

2.480 

9.416 

10,049 

4,429 

Maize in other podtious 

J0.263 

9,257 

7.671 

18,326 

16,530 

13,698 

Total . . . 

15,536 

14,884 

10,151 

27,742 

26.579 i 

18J27 

dhharyseed 

509 

332 

262 

908 

592 

468 

' .T 4 nseed in the ports 

3.114 

2.145 

2.982 

5,561 

3,831 

5.324 

U ^JUaseed in other positions 

2467 

2,065 

3,093 

4,406 

3.687 

5,524 

; Total . . . 

5,581 

4,210 

6,075 

9,967 

7,518 

I 

W.848 , 

Bnnflowerseed 

2,556 

1.344 

- 

9,129 

4,800 j 



(>) Including 20460 thousand centals ( 34,099 thousand bushels) of the 1939*40 Crop. — ( 2 ) Figures for wheat in store have 
- been withheld by governmental order. 
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APPENDIX 

THE SECOND WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 

The Census of Agricultural Holdings in Germany in 1939. 

The first resiilts of the agricultural and forestry census taken on May 17, 
1939 which appeared at page 274 of the March issue of the Bulletin, were revised 
as regards the number of holdings and completed with the corresponding data 
of the surfaces. 



Total area 

of holdings 


Holdings 

Total area of holdings 

Number | 

% of the 
total 

Number | 

i 

% of the 
total 

0.5 and not exceeding i 

ha. (1.24 - 2.47 

acres) . 

567.924 ! 

14.6 

I 

999.222 1 

0.7 

I i» » 

» 2 


(2.47 - 4.94 

• ) . 

585.788 i 

15.0 

2.072.271 1 

1.6 

a * * 

» 5 


(4.94 - 12.36 

» ) . 

943,837 ! 

24.2 

7.728.603 ! 

5.9 

5 > » 

» xo 


(12.36 - 24.71 

» ) . 

746.718 : 

19.1 

13.185.455 ; 

10.0 

10 » » 

• 20 


(24.71 - 49.42 

» ) . 

5%.542 

15.3 

21,018.775 ! 

16.0 

20 » » 

»* 50 


(49.42 - 123.55 

«► ) . 

354.578 

9.1 

25.890.616 ; 

19.6 

50 » » 

» 100 


(X23.55 -* a47.11 

» ) . 

64.705 

1.6 

! 10.659.543 

8.1 

100 • ■* 

«> 200 


(247.21 - 494.2a 

» ) . 

20,900 

0.6 

1 7.076.278 i 

5.4 

aoo » » 

» 500 


(494.23 - I,a35..54 

• ) . 

12.623 

0.3 

1 9.862.288 1 

7.5 

SOO » » 

» 1,000 


(x. 235.54 - 3,471.09 

• ) . 

4.540 

0.1 

1 7,672,102 1 

5.8 

,000 hectares and over (2,471.09 acres and over) 


3.688 

i 

0.1 

I 25,527,111 ! 

! ! 

19.4 




Total . . . 

3,901343 

IQO.O 

131,692,264 ! 

100.0 


Tlie comparison with the preceding statement can be made only in regard 
to the territory of the German Reich within the frontiers of 1937, i. e., including 
the Saar Territory. 


Holdings i Total area of holdings in ha. 


Total area of holdings 

1 

' 1939 

i 

1933 : 

Modih* ^ 
cations 

1933 ' 

in % 

1939 

I 

j Modifi- 

i 1933 
in % 

0.5 

and 

not exceeding r ha. 

(1.34- 

a.47 acres) 1 

482.812 > 

)366.839 

;4- 

31.6 

846,410 

») 664,894 + 

27,3 

I 


» * 2 « 

(3.47- 

4.94 

11 

) 

476,264 

482.379 

— 

1.3 

1,679.790 

1,684 421 - 

0.3 

2 


» » 5 » 

(4.94 - 

12.36 

V 

*) 

762.621 

7%, 790 



4.3 

6.249,646 

6.453.694 — 

3.2 

5 

» 

» ). 10 » 

(13.36- 

24.71 

• 

) 

619.149 

621.952 

!— . 

0.5 

10.944,707 

10,818,783 + 

1.2 

10 

» 

» h 20 f 

(34.71 - 

49.42 

» 

) 

486,329 

451,663 

-f 

7.7 

17.106.938 

15,531.784 + 

10.1 

ao 

» 

« 50 s 

(49.4a - 

123.55 


) 

281,719 

267,310 

1 

5.4 

20,713.744 

19.656.953 + 

5.4 

50 


» » 100 » 

( 133 , 55 - 

247 11 

» 

) 

55.061 

54.572 

"f* 

0.9 

9.061.094 

8.956,933 + 

1.2 

100 


* » 300 » 

(347.11 * 

494.2 a 

» 

) 

16,897 

16,600 

"I- 

1.8 

5,697,543 

5.595314 + 

1.8 

200 


• » 500 '* 

(494.33 - 

1,235.54 

» 

) 

!0.4!3 

10,623 

— 

2.0 

8,206,584 

8.193.823 + 

0.2 

500 

» 

» » 1,000 * 

( 1 , 335 . 54 - 

a.471.09 

» 


3,846 

3,919 


1.9 

6,470 151 

6,662,592 - 

2.9 

1,000 hectares and over (2,471.09 acres and over) . 



2,846 

2,807 

4- 

1.4 

18.486,415 

18,496,077 — 

0.1 




Total 

. . . 



1 

3,197,957 3,075,454 

-f 

4.0 

.§ 

1 

102.715.268 h 

2.7 


2) l^roih 0.52 ha to under i ha. (1.24 - 2.4J' acres). 



The variations resulting from this table show only to a certain measure 


the acttial changes in the size of the holdings. They are also due, to a con- 
siderable extent, to technical changes and improvements in the method in the 
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taking of the census. It rilust be noticed particularly that in lieu of the siz^ 
group “from 0,51 to i ha. the size group “from 0,5 to less than i ha. 
has been used again, as in the past. The exactness of the results has been 
considerably increased by a preliminary survey and a revision of the methods 
of research. This was a great advantage, especially as regards the size group 
mentioned. A considerable increase is noticeable in medium size holdings, 
while some decreases are registered in the small and large holdings. 


The General Agricultural Census in Norway, 1939, 

The Norwegian Central Bureau of Statistics has published (1) the first results 
of the general agricultural census taken in that country on June 20th, 1939. 

The census has embraced all holdings where agriculture properly speaking, 
horticulture and cattle-breeding (including the breeding of furbearing animals) 
were carried on, whatever their size. Data were collected, with less detail, in 
urban districts as well. 

The number of holdings covered by the census was 331,702, of which 328,181 
had arable land, against 298,360 reckoned in 1929; this means an increase of 
about 10 per cent. 

The following table shows the utilisation of arable land in rural communes 
according to the 1939 census, the figures being compared with those of the 1929 
census. 


Utilimtion of arable land. 


Crops 

1039 

l.)29 

Increase (4) 
or 

decrease (— ) 

• 

acres 

acres 

in 

1939 

% 

Winter wheat 

6,432 

1,920 

-f 

234 « 

Spring wheat , . / 


27,614 

-4. 

245-5 

Winter rye 

3,828 

14,061 

— 

72.8 

Spring rye 

. 4,020 

4,258 

— 

5.6 

Barley 

115.583 

132,100 

— 

12.5 

Oats 

215,044 

238,727 


0.9 

Meslin 

, 12,094 

13,668 


11-5 

Peas 

1,463 

2,790 

— 

47.5 

Green fodder 

30*903 

35*972 

— 

14.1 

Potatoes 

. 125,267 

114,429 


9.5 

Turnips for fodder 

5^4*597 

32,947 

— 

253 

Kohlrabi 

20,310 

9,242 


119.8 

Cabbage • • • . 

3*489 

3*067 

■f 

13.8 

Carrots 

2,627 

1*940 

-4, 

35-4 

Strawberries 

i*75-2 

J*38 i 

H- 

26.9 

Raspberries 

1.159 

1,122 

+ 

3-3 

Other field and garden cropu 

36,793 

21.583 

-f 

163.1 

Fallow land . 

7,132 

16,984 

— 

58.0 

Meadows on arable land, for hay . . . 

1,220,017 

1,186,610 

-f 

2.8 

Meadows on arable land, for grazing . 

88,762 

55.765 

■f 

59.1 

Total arable land .... 

, 2,o$6,68i 

z,gi6,iSo ■ 


<5.5 

Other meadows, for hay 

. 586,901 

729,634 



19,6 

Other meadows, for grazing 

134*521 

101,858 

+ 

32,0 

Tdtdd agricultural land . * 

. £,758,103 

^. 747 fi 7 ‘> 

-f 

0,4 


|t) Sitkis^ishe 1040, Ntimben $. 4 smd 5. 
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The census of fruit trees shows a very notable increase during the last 
te nyears, their number, including those found in urban districts, having pass- 
ed from 2,513,000 in 1929 to 3,768,000 in 1939, with an increase of 49.9 per 
cent. The most imx>ortant increase {76 per cent.) has taken place in the case 
of plum trees, while the number of apple trees has increased by 59 per cent., 
that of pear trees by 44 per cent, and that of cherry trees only by 5 per cent. 
The total number of apple trees found in 1939 has reached 1,883,000, of which 
847,000 were given as bearing summer and autumn apples, and 1,036,000 as 
bearing winter apples. 

As to berry bushes, their total number has decreased by 5 per cent., passing 
from 4,700,000 in 1929 to 4,400,000 in 1939. The decrease extended to all 
kinds of berry bushes: red currants, gooseberries and black currants. 

The census included also data relating to nurseries, but these data have not 
been worked out as yet. 

Data relating to the number of cattle and farm-yard animals kept in rural 
communes in 1939 and in 1929, are summarized in the following tables. 


N timbers of cattle in rural communes. 

Increase { {-) 


Classification 

1939 

1929 

or 

decrease (— 

Horses under one year old 


6.703 

in 

per 

1939 

cent 

140.7 

Horses from one to three years old . . . 


13.203 


I4I.4 

Horses from three to five years old . . . 

25,631 

13.128 

+ 

95-2 

Horses from five to sixteen years old. . 

71,022 

107,918 

— 

34-2 

Horses over sixteen years old 

59.267 

3^,217 

-f 

63.6 

Total . . . 

203,031 

I77~lf>9 


25 ^ 

Calves under one year old 

329.329 

243.084 

■f- 

35 5 

Oxen and bulLs, from one to two years 
old 

74.584 

57.726 


29.2 

Oxen and bulls over two years old. . . 

14,081 

7.759 


81.5 

Heifers 

172,686 

160,478 

+ 

7.6 

Cows 

8^4,336 

755.135 


14.5 

Total . . . 

1.455.016 

1.224,182 


18.9 

Sheep under one year old 

856,999 

726,952 

+ 

17-9 

Sheep over one year old 

886,803 

806,063 

+ 

10.0 

Total . . . 

1,743,802 

1.533,015 



Goats under one year old 

86,326 

120,465 

— 

28.3 

Gbats over one year old 

162,590 

203,212 

— 

20.0 

Total . . , 

248,916 

323.^77 

— 

23.Z 

Pigs under four months old 

201,302 

189,415 

-f 

6.3 

Pigs over four months old, for fattening. 

113,008 

60,529 

+ 

86.7 

Pigs over four months old for breeding: 
boars ♦ . . . . . . 

2,260 

2,279 



0.8 

Pigs oyer four months old for breeding; 
sows 

45.383 

36,816 

4 - 

23*3 

, Total , . 

3^i,9S3 

289,039 

+ 

25.2 
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In urban districts, there were counted, in 1939, 2,110 horses (against 4,470 
in 1929), 4,600 cattle (including 3,700 milch cows), 1,900 sheep, 240 goats and 
4,200 pigs. 


Numbers of farm-yard animals in rural communes. 


Increase (+) 


Classification 

JW 9 

1939 

or 

decrease ( f ) 

Fowls adult 

. . 3,422,368 

2,903,606 

in 

"f" 

1939 

% 

17-9 

Fowls young 

. . 2.264,292 

1,567,648 

+ 

44.4 

DuckvS adult 

• • 7.J75 

10,413 

— 

31.1 

Ducks younu 

■ ■ 14.5 1 « 

8,997 


hi. 3 

Geese adult 

• ■ .S. 43 « 

9,240 

— * 

62.8 

Geese young 

. . io,3.to 

14.932 

— 

30.8 

Turkeys adult 

• • 4.S77 

6. 1 81 


2 1.1 

Turkeys young 

. . 8,962 

S. 5'24 

4 

51 

Rabbits under six months old . . . 
Rabbits over six months old . . . . 

. . 68,052 \ 

. . 26,928 i 

186,783 

-- 

49-2 


The number of beehives in rural communes was 38,790 in 1939 against 
21,313 in 1929, showing an increase of 82 per cent. 

As to fur-bearing animals, a census of these had already been taken in 
1939; since then, the number of holdings where such animals were bred has 
increased from about 17,000 to about 21,000. The total number of silver- 
foxes, including the breedings in urban districts, was, on June 20th 1939, 493,000, 
of which 176,500 were adult, and 316,700 young ones, against 391,000 in 1936. 
The increase was relatively larger in the case of blue foxes, which had i)assed 
from 8,600 in 1936 to 29,000 in 1939. Platinum-foxes were 4,837, of which 
488 were adult ones. The number of minks has also increased, from 6,700 
in 1936 to over 26,000 in 1939. 

The 1939 census embraced as well a number of data relating to machinery 
and implements used in rural holdings. These holdings kept 4,482 farmyard 
manure spreaders and 6,470 chemical fertilizer spreaders. The number of sowdng 
machines has increased from 27,012 in 1929 to 30,847 in 1939, that of reaper- 
mowers from 90,901 to 98,881, that of reaper-binders from 6,789 to 7,861, that 
of potato-diggers from 14,015 to 17,429, There were numbered 82,181 mecha- 
nical rakes, 11,839 tedders, 14,086 grain cleaning threshers and 24,884 other 
threshers. 1166 holdings had mechanical dairy equipments. The number of 
cream sex^arators was 124,643. That of tractors had passed from 889 in 1929 
to 2,831 in 1939, and that of rotary tillers was 341. The number of reckoned 
incubators was 4,463, out of which 1645 were found in the Rogaland. 

Data relating to a number of other matters covered by the 1939 agricul- 
tural census are being worked out at present. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generate delVIstituto, Direttore responsabile. 


PRIKTINO OFFICE * CARLO COLOMBO* — ROME, SEPTEMBER 2 8, X940. 




AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany ^ including Ostmark and Sudetenland, Bohemia 
and Moravia {Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: i «= excellent, 2 goody 3 » average, 4 »> poor, 
5 CBS very poor; Finland: 8 = very good, 6 =sc above the average, 5 = average; France: 100 » exceUeni, 
70 « good, 60 aw fairly good, 50 « average, 30 = poor; Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 «= excellent, 4 a® good, 3 ** average, 2 « poor, 1 very poor; Netherlands: 90 
>w excellent, 70 <»> good, 60 » fairly good, 50 below average; Portugal: 100 excellent, 80 « good, 
60 w» average, 40 «« poor, 20 *» very poor; Switzerland: 100 *= exceUeni, 90 =* very good, 75 « good, 
00 aw fairly good, 50 average, 40 rather poor, 30 ** poor, 10 very poor; U, S. S, R.: 5 «> good, 
4 aos above the average, 3 average, 2 » below average, 1 » poor; Canada: 100 » crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: too ** crop 
condition which promises a rtormal yield; Egypt: too » crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 
xoo w> crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


Note: The countries are listed throughout by continents {Europe, followed by the U. S. S. R., 
America, Asia, Africa and Oceania) in the French alphabetical order. In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere. 


See iatest information at the end of the Crop Report. 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION AND SUPPLIES IN 1940-4L 

The world wheat production in 1940, 

Although official information on the wheat production in 1940 is lacking 
for a large number of countries of the northern hemisphere, and no forecast on 
the production in 1940-41 for the countries of the southern hemisphere has been 
published, the Institute has deemed it useful to calculate the probable estimates 
on the wheat production in the different continents, on the basis of the few avail- 
able official data, filling the gaps where data are lacking, with approximate eva- 
luations based on information gathered from various sources and dealing with 
the trend of the season and the probable crop results in the different countries. 
It is obvious that these conjectural estimates are far from being as strictly reliable 
as was all information normally given out by the Institute, when based on offi- 
cially and timely data furnished by the Governments. Still this information 
has the advantage of giving a definite, though rough indication on the wheat 
situation in the different continents and in the world. The fact that these ten- 
tative estimates have been made in the most objective way and after the most 
careful control of the available information, confers to them the character of the 
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be^t reliability attainable under the present circumstances* At the same time 
this infoiimation does not infringe on the reserve and descretion which some coun- 
tries are employing in regard to their services of economic information, ns it 
deals with continental groups, while detailed data concerning individual coun- 
tries are omitted for obvious reasons. 


Wheat. — World Production hy Continents. 

(in million bushels). 


' 1 

PERlot) 

North 
& Cent, 
America 

Soath 

America 

EuroiJC 

(I) 

Asia 

( 2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

( 2 ) 

V. S, S. R. 

Avcratet: 









1909-13 

900 

180 

1,360 

490 

102 

98 

3.130 

757 

1923-27 

1,210 

1 278 

1.244 

497 

108 

143 

3,480 

677 

1928-32 

1,288 

290 

1,429 

536 

128 

169 

3.860 

797 

1933-37 

901 

280 

1,580 

580 

133 

166 

3,640 

1,20^ 

Year: 









1938 

1,304 

400 

1.822 

680 

140 

162 

4.508 

1.494 

1939 

1,260 

176 

1,705 

694 

169 

220 

4,224 


1940 (forecatt) 

1,367 

276 

1.415 

705 

147 

132 

4,042 

i 


(') Excluding the TJ. S. S. R. — (®) Excluding IT. S. S. R., China, Iraq and Iran. 


On the basis of these estimates, wheat production in Europe appears to be 
considerably lower than that of last year, and even more so as compared to the 
1938 production (17 and 22 per cent, respectively). Botli these years registered 
very high crops. The decrease as compared with the average during the period 
1933-1937, does not exceed 10 per cent. The chief causes for the low^ harvest 
in 1940 are: the direct and indirect damages to the crops on account of the w^ar, 
and above all, the adverse weather conditions which prevailed during most of 
the y^ar. As mentioned in the bulletin last month, it must be noticed that, 
as far as the food situation of the continent is concerned, the bread and fodder 
cereal crops — rye, oats and maize — were generally good, and that the potato 
and other food crops appear to be quite abundant. The production in the So- 
viet Union, about which no reliable data are available, seems to have been satis- 
factor5^* better, in any case, than that of 1939. 

In North America the production was very good, among the highest registered 
so far, it being only lower than the record crop of 1928. Surprising results were 
obtained in the United States from winter wheat whose conditions, at the begin- 
ning of the year, had been extremely bad: so bad in fact, that, on account of per- 
sistent drought, a large proportion of the seeds had not germinated and seemed 
completely lost. The return of favourable w^eather caused the germination to 
take place in the Spring. The growth and ripening of the plants were hencefor- 
ward greatly helped by prevailing favourable weather. The first estimate on 
winter wheat last December was for a crop of only 400 million bushels: on the 
basis of the latest estimates the production amounts to 556 millions, that is, a 
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level nearly as high as that of last year and of the average, in spite of the consi- 
derable decrease of the acreage sown to wheat. Spring wheat has also yielded 
a good crop. The latest estimate published this month by the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington points to a production of over 236 million bushels, 
i. e., an increase of nearly 1/4 as compared with 1939, and one half as compared 
with the average of the five preceding years. Thus the whole of the winter and 
spring wheat production in the United States is of 792 million bushels, i. e., 5 per 
cent., above the 1939 production and 10 per cent, above the average. 

Canada has also registered this year an excellent crop, nearly as high as the- 
absolute maximum registered in 1928. According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Ottawa, the production is of about 561 million bushels, 15 per cent, above 
the very good production last year and more than double the low average of 
the five preceding years. 

The wheat production in the Asiatic continent appears also to be very abun- 
dant. The data appearing in the table do not take into account China, Irak 
and Iran, because tliese countries do not possess official data or they publish them 
with a great delay. The two greatest producing countries, India and Turkey, 
both registered a good crop. In India there has been an increase of i/io over 
last 3"ear’s production which was average; the production in Turkey was nearl^^ 
as higli as that of 1939, which was the highest ever attained in that country. 
In Japan the production seems to have reached the record registered last year. 
In Manchukuo the production has been rather low% and below the average. In 
the mandated countries in the East, a good production has been registered. On 
the whole the wheat production in Asia was very high, it being slightly above 
that of the last two years, when the production in this Continent reached 
its maximum and over 20 per cent, above the average of the quinquennium 
1933-37. According to some unofficial information, the Chinese crop this year 
appears slightly higher than the rather low one of 1939. 

In Africa the 1940 wheat crop is also abundant, but lower than last year. 
Egypt registered a very good crop, even better than the good one of 1939. The 
other countries of the northern zone appear to have had satisfactory’ results, even 
though they are coiisiderabh^ lower than the record attained in 1939. In the 
South African Union the forecast is for an average production. On the whole, 
the 1940 wheat production in Africa, though about 12 per cent, lower than last 
year, is one of the highest as yet regi.stered on that continent. 

At present, the forecasts for the production in the largest wheat producing 
countries of the southern hemisphere, where the crops are in the most critical 
period of their vegetative cycle, seem to point on the whole to rather low yields. 
In Argentina the acreage sown to wheat has been slightly^ reduced (3,1 per cent, 
compared with last year, and 6.5 per cent, as compared with the average). Sow- 
ings, germination and the first period of growth were not satisfactory owdng 
to excessive rains. In August and September weather improved and at the 
beginning of October the crop conditions appeared good. If up to the time of 
harvesting, weather conditions remain normal, an average crop may be expected: 
higher, anyway, than the very low’ one last year. It seems that in Australia 
there has also been a reduction of the area sown to wheat, which was occasioned 
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by persistent droughts that hindered plowing, sowings, and, in some zones, pre- 
vented the germination of the seeds. Nearly everywhere the development of the 
plants was very weak, owing to the persistent lack of abundant rains. The little 
rain that fell from time to time was insufficient for the needs of the vegetation, 
and most of the fields appeared in a bad con dition. The forecast is for a 
production far lower than the average. 

Thus the 1940 production appears quite different in the various continents: 
excellent in North America and Asia, good in Africa, average in South America, 
poor in Europe and Oceania. The whole world production may be considered 
a good average, because, although it is nearly 5 per cent. lower than last year 
and 10 per cent, lower than in 1938, still it is considerably higher than all the pre- 
ceding averages, i. e., ii per cent, above the average 1933-37* 5 per cent, above 
the average 192S-32 and 16 per cent, above the average 1923-27. 


World wheat supplies in 1940-41. 

On the basis of the distribution of old wheat stocks and of the new produc- 
tion, it would now be interesting to examine the statistical situation of the world 
exportable wheat surpluses in the over-producing countries and compare it with 
the import requirements of the importing countries. Unfortunately the scar- 
city of available information, the difficulty of making estimates in the present 
state of international relations and the extreme delicacy of all questions related 
to supplies during the war period, do not allow as detailed a survey as would 
be necessary. Some fundamental data, however, and some characteristic trend 
of the world wheat situation can be clearly indicated. First of all let us see what 
the situation of the stocks is. At the beginning of the consumption campaign 
of 1940-41, the world wheat stocks from old harvests were enormous; certainly 
the highest ever registered before, representing the surpluses left from the big 
world crops of 1938 and 1939. Taking the four great wheat exporting countries 
all together (Canada, United States, Argentina and Australia), it is calculated 
that the stocks from old harvests available at August i, 1940, amounted to over 
740 million bushels as compared with 570 millions at August i, 1939 and a 
maximum of 700 millions registered in 1933. The new production of these four 
countries, minus the quantities needed for domestic requirements (consumption 
and minimum carry-over)' shows an exportable surplus of about 590 millions; 
so that the total exportable surpluses available from the new^ and old crops in 
the four countries, amount to 1,330 millions. However small the surplus of 
the Danubian countries may be, — owung to this year poor crop — , it may be 
estimated that the quantity of w'heat which the minor exporting countries (Danu- 
bian countries, French Nortli Africa, India, Soviet Union, Turkey, etc.) can put 
at the disposal of the demand of the importing countries during the present 
season must be on the whole considerably over 40 million bushels. If the 
quantities afloat at the beginning of the season are also taken into account, the 
world exportable supplies in 1940-41 should amount to about 1,400 million 
bushels, i. e., nearly equivalent to the maximum so far registered in 1928-29. 
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But in 1928-29 the world import demand was very high; so high, in fact, that 
world imports amounted to 930 million bushels, thus absorbing a large part of 
the surplus. From that time the demand has steadily decreased, and in the 
last years it fluctuated within very low limits, between 500 and 600 million 
bushels. 

In the present season, considering that so far all the continental part of 
Europe is cut out of the most important centers of wheat supply, it must be expect- 
ed that, as long the present state of affairs lasts, the world imports will be among 
the low'est in the course of the latest years. We may not be very far from the 
truth if we estimate, in such a case, the world import requirements at about 
450 million bushels. Thus, at the end of the season, i. e., at August 1, 1941, 
wheat stocks in the great exporting countries, and especially in North America, 
will be extremely heavy. 

G. Capone. 

CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RVE, 
BARLEY AND OATS. 

Bulgaria: Towards the middle of September the gathering in of cereals had 
been effected everywhere. This year c^rop appears poorer than last year. The weather 
which at the begiiming of September was rather rainy and cool, turned to wanner 
and sunshiny in the second part of the month. Working in the fields and .sowings 
of winter cereals have started under favourable conditions. 

Denmark: According to recent rectifications, area and production of the main 
cereals in 1939, compared wdth tho.se of 1938 and the average of the five preceding 
years have been as follows. 



»939 

1938 

Average 

^933-37 

% 

1938 

«* 100 

1930 

Average 

loa 


Area (thousand acres) 




Wheat 

329.9 

324-9 

293-6 

101.5 

II2.4 

Rye 

338-5 

358.0 

358.4 

94.4 

94-5 

Bariev 

1.040.3 

98 2.. i 

875.8 

105.9 

118.8 

Oats 

929.9 

926.2 

93i-<^ 

100.4 

99.8 

Meslin 

7510 

745-9 

809.8 

100.7 

92.7 


Production, 





(Thou.sand centals). 




Wheat 


10,161.1 

7,662.3 

91 .0 

120.6 

Rye 

5>322.o 

fi.252.3 

5.55fio 

85.1 

95 

Barley 

• • • • • 27,531.4 

29,970.0 

22,131.8 

QI.9 

124.4 

Oats 


25.225.4 

21,348.1 

88.3 

103.4 

Meslin 

15.306.7 

17.533-4 

16,960,0 

»7-3 

90.3 


(Thousand bushels). 




Wheat 

15.406.4 

16,934-9 

12,770.2 

91.0 

)20.6 

Ry^ 

9,503-6 

11,164.9 

9>9'-ii.4 

85.1 

95.« 

Barley 

• • • • • 57.358.1 

62,438,1 

46,108,7 

91,9 

124.4 

Oats . . . . . . 

. . . . . 69,645,1 

78,828.7 

b7.337-3 

88.3 

103.4 

Meslin . . . . . 

26,391.2 

30.230.4 

29,241.4 

87.3 

90.3 
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Finland: The weather during the month of September might be said to have 
been normal, although it rained frequently and abundantly causing some damages. 
The forecast is for a lower yield than last year. The storing of the cereals is not 
being effected under favourable conditions, and the quality of the crop is judged only 
average. 

Areas under cereals. 



w) Winter c:rops. — s) Spring crops. — • UnoflSlcial appro ximute estimate. — (t) Including the reanuexed 
northern zone and Sub-Ca^athia. — (2) Including the reannexed northern zone but excluding Sub-Carpathia. 
— (3) Territory as at the end of 1937. — {4) Not including Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina. — {5) Present 
territory. — (6) Former territory. — {7) Areas sown for the 1940-41 crop. 


Greece: In the month of September the weather was generally fair and warm. 
Some rain fell during the first half and towards the end of the month. 

Hungary: During the three weeks from September ii to October i, the weather 
was cool, cloudy and rainy the first week, dry and warm the second, and again cool 
and rainy the third. In most parts of the country rains were ^ibove average. 

Wheat threshing is nearly over. In many places the quality of the wheat is 
mediocre. There are many wet grains which have genninated. The threshing Of 
the Other cereals has also been completed. Owing to exccvssive rains the quality 
of oats and winter barley is not too good. 
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The specific weight of the cereals of the 1940 harvest is as follows: 

Wheat 58-63 lbs per bushel 

Rye 50-59 » 

Spring barley 47-58 » 

Oats 31-41 « 

At the beginning of October the autmnn field works and the sowing of cereals 
were going on in earnest, but they were greatly retarded both on account of the 
wetness of the soil and the lack of draft animals. At that time the sowing of barley 
and winter rye was still going on. Winter cereals vSown early budded regularly. 

Roma^iia: In the second half of September the weather as been generally warm 
and dry. In Muntenia and Dobruja rains have been so scarce as to amount to real 
drought. Generally dry weather continued during the first decade in October, parti- 
cularly in the Danube valley. The weather was favourable to thresliing and to the 
ripening of weeded cultures, but it hindered the works in the fields and the sowdiig 
of winter cereals. The delay in the works due to the drought and the late ripening 
of the weeded culturevS caused serious preoccupations among the officials of Romanian 
agriculture. The Ministry of Agriculture has preparecl a detailed plan of the autumn 
cultural work, and given orders that all available tractors in possession of the Chambers 
of Agriculture and State institutions (Farms, Stations, Schools etc.) be put to work 
day and night. The necessary quantity of good quality wheat has been distributed 
among the farmers who did not have the seeds needed for seeding. At October 7, 
noticeable results had already been obtained in regard to the amoimt of land under 
work. At that date work had already been done over 27 percent, above the amomit 
of surface laboured last year at the same date. The progress of the sowing was not 
equally good, owing to the drought. 

Sweden : As during the month of August, the temperature in September was below 
normal; it rained heavily: 50 per cent, above normal. The harvest of cereals was 
effected under unfavourable conditions, and damage was caused by the germination 
of the grains in .sheaves on the fields. The wheat crop is remarkably below the aver- 
age. (See Table of cereals). 

According to the most recent estimate the production of meslin this year is about 
12,127,700 centals (20,910,000 bushels) against 13,144,100 (22,662,500) in 1938 and 
12,562,800 (21.660,200) on the average of the five years ending 1938; percentages 92.3 
and 96.5. 

Yugoslavia: Warm weather prevailed all over the country during the whole month 
of Se])tember and especially towards the end. During the first two weeks frequent 
rains, accompanied by a slight low^ering of the temperature, fell nearly everj-w'here, 
l^articularly in the northwevStern regionvS. Clear fine weather on the contrary prevailed 
during the second half of the month with the exception of a few rainy days at the 
begimiing and at the end. These weather conditions were generally favourable to 
the work in the fields and to sowings of winter cereals. The poor cereal crop obtained 
this year obliged tlie Government to take a number of urgent measures in order to 
insure the provisioning of the country. Among such measures the following must be 
mentioned: (t) the intention to import a large quantity of wffieat; (2) the prohibition 
to export barley; (3) the prohibition to export wheat and maize of the banovine of 
the Drina; (4) the mixing of maize flour in the preparation of wheat bread. 

U. 5 . S. R.: By October 5 the harvest of cereals had been completed over 211 .305.000 
acres, i. e. 99.9 per cent, of the figure set by the plan, as against 207.930.000 acres at 
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CEREALS 


Cereal Production. 


COUNTRIES 

AND PRODUCTS 

1940 

1939 

Average 

1934 

to 1938 

1940 

1939 

Average 
1934 
to 1938 

% 1940 

1939 

«• 200 

Average 
Ml 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

Whbat 










Spain 

• 


63,447 

( 1 ) 93,264 

• 121,252 

105.742 

( 1 ) 155,437 

114.7 

78.0 

Greece 


20,503 

22.975 

16,616 

34,171 

38,291 

27,693 

89,2 

123.4 

Hungarv . , . 

( 2 ) 

45,748 

( 3 ) 67.862 

( 4 ) 48.933 

( 2 ) 71,246 

( 3 ) 113,102 

(4) 81,554 


... 

Italy 


160,938 

175,929 

160.487 

268,225 

293,210 

267,474 

91.5 

100.3 

Romania . . . 

(5) 

36,402 

98,169 

74,044 

( 5 ) 60.669 

163,611 

123,404 

— 


Slovakia. . . . 


7,527 

8,400 

— 

12,546 

13.999 

— 

89.6 

— 

Sweden .... 


10,020 

18.831 

15.475 

16.700 

31.384 

25,791 

53.2 

64.8 

Yugoslavia. . . 

« 

43,652 

63,397 

53.571 

• 72,751 

105.659 

89,283 

68.9 

81.5 

U.S.S.R.;Estonia 


1.676 

1,880 

1,648 

2,792 

3,133 

2,746 

89.1 

101.7 


/(w) 

13,728 

13,363 

8.437 

22,880 

22.271 

14,061 

102.7 

162.7 


\{s) 

322,934 

280,411 

149.630 

538,224 

467,352 

249,383 

115.2 

215.8 


/(O') 

333.503 

338.059 

335.654 

555,839 

563,431 

559.423 

98.7 

99.4 

UXiaLvO TiluXCS • 

1(5) 

141,8% 

1 14,924 

94,772 

236,492 

191.540 

157.954 

123.5 

149.7 

Mexico .... 


7.740 

8,863 

6,932 

12,900 

14,771 

11,553 

87.3 

111.7 

India (6). . . . 


239,098 

220,013 

219.475 

398,496 

366,688 

365.792 

108.7 

108.9 

Turkey .... 


102,118 

101,587 

75,101 

170,194 

169,309 

125,165 

100.5 

136.0 

Egypt 


29,885 

29,406 

26.102 

49,807 

49,009 

43.502 

101.6 

114.5 

RYB 










Spain 

• 

15,432 

9,045 

(i) 10,981 

* 27,558 

16,152 

(X) 19,608 

170.6 

140.5 

Greece 


1,275 

1,376 

1,248 

2.278 

2.457 

2,229 

92.7 

102.2 

Hungary . . . 

( 2 ) 

16,169 

( 3 ) 19.042 

( 4 ) 15.361 

( 2 ) 28.873 

( 3 ) 34.004 

( 4 ) 27,430 

— 


Romania . . . 

(5) 

3.803 

9,513 

8,625 

(5) 6,791 

16,987 

15,401 

— 

— 

Slovakia . . . 


4.991 

4,894 

— 

8,912 

8,740 


102.0 

— 

Sweden .... 


6.528 

8,340 

9.327 

11,657 

14,894 

16,655 

78.3 

70.0 

U.S.S.R.:Estonia 


4.211 

5.019 

4.216 

7,519 

8,963 

7,528 

83.9 

99.9 


|(w) 

5.998 

6,820 

3,065 

10,710 

12.178 

5,473 

87.9 

195,7 

CsiXld.QH • . « • 

1(5) 

2,174 

1,752 

894 

3,883 

3,129 

1.597 

124.1 

243.1 

United States . 


20,973 

21,979 

23,115 

37.452 

39,249 

41,276 

95.4 

90,7 

Turkey .... 


11,314 

9,396 

7,579 

20,314 

16,779 

13,534 

121.1 

150.1 

Barley 










Spain 

• 

44,093 

31.048 

(i) 48,808 

• 91.861 

64.685 

(X) 101.684 

142.0 

90.3 

Greece 


5.280 

4,877 

4.336 

11.001 

10,160 

9,034 

108.3 

1 121.8 

Hungary . . . 

(2) 

15,305 

(3) 17.407 

( 4 ) 13.402 i 

( 2 ) 31,885 

( 3 ) 36.265 

( 4 ) 27.922 

— 

— 

Romania . . . 

(5) 

14,674 

17.999 

22.736 

( 5 ) 30.572 

37,498 

47,367 

— 

— 

Slovakia .... 


6,028 

5,864 

— 

12,559 

12,218 

— 

102.8 

— 

Swetlen .... 


4.246 

5,517 

4,895 

8,846 

11.494 

10,198 

77.0 

86.7 

U.vS.S.R.:Estoma 


1,830 

1,985 

2.077 

3,812 

4,136 

4,328 

92.2 

88.1 

Canada .... 


53,058 

49.511 

38.880 

110.538 

103,147 

81,001 

107.2 

136,5 

United States . 


147,850 

132,623 

98.233 

308.021 

276,298 

204.652 

111.5 

150.5 

Turkey .... 


58,423 

50,601 

43,218 

121,716 

105,420 

90,040 

115,5 

135.2 

Egypt 


5,315 

5,251 

4.951 

11,073 

10.939 

10,316 

101.2 

107.3 

Oats 










Greece 


3,840 

3,343 

2.479 

12,001 

10.447 

7,748 

114.9 

154.9 

Hungary . . . 

( 2 ) 

9,495 

( 3 ) 8.067 

(4) 5.944 

( 2 ) 29,673 

(3) 25.209 

( 4 ) 18.574 

— 


Romania . . . 

( 5 ) 

10,032 

10,736 

13,140 

(5) 31.349 

33.548 

41,061 

— 


Slovakia .... 


4,192 

3,439 

— 

13.100 

10,747 

— 

121.9 

— 

Sweden .... 


24,998 

28,328 

27.854 

78,119 

88,526 

87,042 

88.2 

89.7 

U.S.S.K,:Estonia 


3,263 

3,295 

3,190 

10,196 

10,296 

9.968 

99.0 

102.3 

Canada .... 


137,732 

130,698 

110,641 

430.413 

408,432 

345,752 

105.4 

124.5 

United States . 


389,847 

299,909 

304,176 

1.218,273 

937.215 

950,551 

130.0 

126.2 

Turkey .... 


7,848 

6,512 

4,842 

24.526 

20,351 

15,132 

120.5 

162.1 


[w) Winter crop. — (s) Spring crop. — • Unoffidul estimate. 

(i) Average 1934 to 1936, — (3) Including the reannexed noftiiern zone and Sub'Carpathia. — (3) Including 
the reannexed nortbem zone but excluding Sub-Curimtbia. — (4) Territory as at the end ol 1937, — (5) Not^ 
including Bessarabia and North Bucovina. -- (6) Second estimate. 
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the same date last year. The cereals gathered over 88 per cent, of the harvested acreage 
have been threshed. 

The sowings of winter cereals are taking place more rapidly than last year: 
80.093. 000 acres had been sown by Septeinlxjr 30 (88 per cent, of the surface set by 
the plan), as agaimst 75.882.000 acres, i. e., 84 per cent, of the plan at the same date 
last year. Winter cereals have come up well nearly everywhere in the Union. Mild 
weather and sufficient humidity are helping the normal development of the crops. 

At the begnining of the third decade in September rye and wheat were already 
out in the greatest part of Siberia and in the northern and central regions of tlie Euro- 
pean territory, as w^ell as in Ukraine. In Crimea and northern Caucasus seeds were 
out. In the Stalingrad region the crop appeared good. Seeds this year were developp- 
ing better than last year and their condition w’^as generally good. During the second 
decade in September three fourths of tlie seeds were Tvell out, while last year at the 
same date, only a little over one fourth had sprouted. 

Argentina: Accorditig to the latest report by the Ministry of Agriculture of Bue- 
nos Aires is.suerl Oct. i, weatlier conditions in September were favourable to the deve- 
lopment of the wheat crop, which, at that time, was considered good. 

United States: Rain in West, South, and East resulted in generally satisfactory 
soil conditions except parts of South-East, during the last week of September, and 
winter wdieat conditions were varied. During the first w'eek of October, general rain 
was reported in Middle-West and North-West. Seeding, gennination, and growi:h 
of winter wheat l)enefited from favourable conditions everywdiere, except in the South- 
Ikist. The .second week was featured by continued drought in tlie South-eastern areas 
and generally favourable conditions w'estw^ard of the Rocky Mountains. In the interior 
valleys and ])art of (rteal Plains moisture was needed. Fall operations in the fiekis 
] progressed well excejit in the dry sections. Rain would bt'.nefit winter w'heat generally. 
During the week ended October 22, the first killing frost w’as reported in the U])[)er 
Ohio \'alley and Middle Atlantic arc'as. Unusually favourable conditions ccmtiiiued 
west of the Rockies, exc.e])t some moisture deficiency in California. General rain was 
needed in the South-Jvast. tt’inter wdieat w'as mostly .seeded and early stand was satiwS- 
factory, but rain w’as generally needed. 

The October crojj re|)ort show'^ed a further increase in the estimate of s])ring wheat 
})roduotion, wdiich is now put at 236,4<»3,ouo l.msliels (141, 806, 000 centals). 

MAIZE PRODUCTION IN THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

The amount of maize produced in the United States characterizes nearly by 
itself the total production of the entire Northern Hemisphere, owing to the 
preeminent part that this country plays in the w^orld production of maize. This 
year crop in the United States amounting to 2,352 million bushels, is consider- 
ably lower than that of the three preceding years: 2,619 million bushels in 1939, 
2,562 million bushels in 1938 and 2,651 million bushels in 1937. The chief cause 
for this decrease in the production in 1940, as compared with the preceding years, 
must be attributed to a considerable decrease of areas sown to maize. It must 
be mentioned that a steady decrease in the maize area has been effected in the 
United States since 1934. In 1940 it has reached the lowest level in forty five 
years. 

Si, ic tn^L 
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As the production in the United States this year is nearly 267 million bushels, 
i, e., 10,2 per cent, less than in 1939, it follows that the total production of the 
Northern hemisphere is also remarkably lower. In the United States weather 
conditions were generally favourable to the maize crop, so that a further de- 
crease in the production was avoided. The unit yield, which in October was 
estimated at 15.3 centals per acre (27.3 bushels per acre) was surpassed, in the 
last twenty years, only three times, in 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

The crop of the second maize center of production in the Northern hemi- 
sphere, i. e., the group of the four Danubian countries (Romania, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and Bulgaria), is particularly important this year; because, owing to 
the war, the exportation of the large stocks existing in Argentina is very dif- 
ficult. In all these four countries, it was expected in the spring that the areas 
sown to maize would be increased, following the decrease of areas sown to 
autumn cereals; and in Hungary in particular an increase of areas was expected 
on account of the growing development of the pigs fattening industry, for which 
maize is the first material. 

But, owing to the territorial changes which have taken place in that part 
of Eun^pe, statistical data are not at present sufiiciently comparable to show 
the extent of this increase. For Romania before the territorial changes, there 
is available the first official estimate of area sown to maize, dated June 1940, 
which shows that the increase was 5.2 per cent, as compared with 1939. 


Production 0/ maize in some important producing countries 
of the Norlher-M Hemisphere. 

(million bushels of 50 lb.) 



COUNTRIES 


j 

1940 


1939 

Average 

1 934-1 93 « 

% of 1940 

1 ■ ■ 

3939 1 Average 

TT 100 ' n- 100 

United States , 




2,352 


2,619 


2,097 

89.8 

112.2 

Ko mania (*) . 



i 

158 

(“) 

203 

(*) 

163 

777 

96.6 

Yugoslavia , . 



‘ ^ i(*) 

197 


159 


185 

123.6 

106.6 

Hungary . . . 



. . !<’) 

III 1 

(*) 

92 

0 

91 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . . 






35 


32 



Turkey .... 




29 


28 


22 

101.9 

130.4 


(1) Withotit Bessambia and Nt)rtheni Bukovina. — (2) Approximate unoiiicial data. — (3) Including the 
rcincori><3rated northern zone and Sub-Carpathia without northern Transylvania. — {4) Including the rdneor- 
porated northern zone without Sub»Carpathia and northern Transylvania, — (5) Hungarian territory at the 
cud of 1937. 


Cold and rainy weather in the Spring delayed considerably the work on 
the soil and the .sowing of maize in Romania. Weather conditions during the 
first phase of vegetation were by no means favourable. The lack of labour hands 
seriously hindered cultural works. Dampness however aided the vigorous growth 
of the plants, and warm weather during the second half of September and the 
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first half of October, insured complete ripening of the maize crop in the greatest 
part of the regions. The forecast for the maize production in Romania, is, there- 
fore, much better than it was expected. It is hoped that, in spite of the low 
wheat crop, the maize production will be sufficiently high as to not only cover 
consumption needs, but even allow some exports. 

In Yugoslavia weather conditions were nearly the same as in Romania. 
The maize crop appears very good, while the production of wheat has been low* 
It is expected that the high maize production will allow the export of a con- 
siderable surplus amount, and that during the 1940/41 season, Yugoslavia will 
be the most important among the exporting Danubian countries. 

A very good maize production is registered in Hungary; but, owing to the 
inipossibilit}^ of comparing this year statistical data on the maize production 
with those of the preceding years, and al.so owdng to the incorporation of new 
territories, jio estimate can yet be made on the surpluses that may be available 
for exportation. It must be mentioned that both in vSub-Carpathia and Northern 
Transylvania the production of maize is not sufficient for home consumption. 
Indeed, important quantities of maize from other Hungarian provinces will 
have to be sent to vSub-Carpathia and Northern Transylvania, thus diminishing 
the quantity avail able for exportation. 

Bulgaria has stopped the publication of statistical information on its agri- 
cultural prodtiction. However, on the basis on available information on w^eather 
conditions and on the .state of cultural works, a maize production above the 
average can be forecast. 

From this various information the conclu.sion may be drawn that the whole 
of the maize ])roductioTi of the Danubian countries taken all together, is about 
2 per cent, higher than that of 1939 and about 4 per cent, above the 1934-1938 
average. 

It must be remarked that the incorporation of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina by the U. S. S. R. is of the utmost importance in regard to the maize 
production and export possibilities of the four Danubian countries taken as a 
whole. In fact Bessarabia w'as one of the Romanian provinces which generally 
registered a surplus in the production of maize. At the present moment it is 
impossible to say whether the Bessarabian maize surplus wdll continue to be 
exported, or will be distributed wdthin the U. S. S. R. This last possibility 
cannot be put aside altogether, e.specially in view of the fact that during 
the recent years the XJ. S. S. R. has considerably reduced the culture of maize. 
But even without Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, where the average maize 
production in the years 1934-38 was of about 39 millions bushels, the group of 
the four Danubian countries will remain one of the movst important maize ex- 
porting centers. During the 1940-41 season in particular, the Danubian group 
will undoubtedly appear as a large exporter of maize, with Yugoslavia by far 
the most important among the four countries. The actual export amount will 
necessarily depend mostly on the general political situation. 

Besides the information regarding the United States and the four Danu- 
bian countries, there is available the first e.stimate of the 1940 maize produc- 
tion in Turkey, which is put at 29 million bushels. This is the largest pro- 
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duction registered in Turkey in the last 15 years. During the last three years 
Turkey's maize exports were very modest. Taking into account the fact that 
the Turkish maize production in 1939 was also quite high, it can be expected 
that a certain amount will be available for export. At this time, however, the 
exportation of maize from Turkey is forbidden. 

Among the countries that are producers as well as importers of maize, Italy 
registered this year a very good crop and Portugal a crop above the average. 

V . Desmirkanu. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Bulgaria: The weather, which at the bq;;inning of September was i*ainy and cool, 
turned to wanner and sunshiny during the last two decades of the month. These 
weather conditions were favourable to the ripening of the maize. At the end of the 
month the state of the crop was good. The forecast is for a maize production above 
the average of tlie.se last years. 

Greece: ICxcept for some rain at the beginning and at the end of the month, 
the weather in September was generally favourable to the ripening of the uraiiis of 
maize. 

Hungary: At the beginning of October the harvest of early maize had begun in 
many places. At that time however there were places where the harvest was being 
done and others where the early maize was still green and needed several hot days 
for ripening. 

bate varieties nc' ded from two to three weeks of hot weather for ripening in the 
greatest part of the country. The forecast is for a w^ry abundant yield. 

Portugal: Tlie forecast for the maize crop is goexi enough. Oood yields are regis- 
tered in the most iiiqiortant zones of production, Beja, Evora, CasteJo Branco, 

Poinania: Warm weather during the second half of Septend)er was ver^' favou- 
rable to the maize crop. By tlie last week is Septenilier the harvest of early varieties 
had begun. Towards the middle of October late varieties were general] ripe, except 
in the mounlainous regi<xis. lu cavSe a certain proportion of the crop does not ripen 
completely, the Ministry of agriculture has taken the necessar}" measures for artificial 
drying. 

y ougoslavia: The generally rainy and ratlier warm weather in the first two weeks 
of September was favourable to the growth of maize. Some apprehension has been 
entertained regarding the ripening of the grains, especially in view of the fact tJiat in 
some localities the plants w^ere still green and needed more sun.sliine. Clear, sunny 
and warmer weather during the second half of the month helped ripeniug of the grains. 
Towards the end of the month early maize was harvested in several regions, and the 
harvesting of late maize had also been started. The new crop contains from 20 to 
25 per cent, of humidity, which is consider<^ normal. 

In spite of the good condition of the crop nearly eyer>nvbere, up to the beginning of 
October the forecasts on this year production were quite varied. 'Wliile mo.st of the 
information indicates that the crop will be very abiuidant (above 110 million cetitals 
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197 million bushels), in some quarters it is believed that the maize crop, even though 
it is abundant, cannot be mucli above 88 million centals (157 million bushels). 

This year trend of the agricultural ctunpaign however justifies the belief that the 
estimate for an a?>undant crop is correct. 

Argentina: According to the third official estimate, maize production in 1939-40 
amounts to 226,945,000 centals (405,259,000 bushels). This new figure shows a de- 
crease of 7,700,000 centals (13,800,000 bushels) on the June estimate, but still repre- 
sents an exceptionally Jarge crop inferior only to tlie record productions of 1930-31 
and 1934-35. The new estimate is respectively in. 6 per cent, and 25.2 per cent, 
larger than the final estimates for 1938-39, 107,233,000 centals (191,488,000 bushels) 
and tlie preceding five-year average, 181,315,000 centals (323,777,000 bushels). This 
year's crop is obtained from a sown area of 17,800,000 acres, which is the largest yet 
sown, with the exception of the record of 1935-36 exceeding the 1938-39 area by 35.8 
per cent, and the j^revious five-year average by 7.6 per cent. The size of this year's 
crop is due also to the very favourable season, which was marked by heavy and well 
distributed rains in the principal maize regions and by sunny weather during 
maturation. 


United States: At the end of September a killing frost was reported in the com 
belt, l)ut crop was largely matured and beyond damage. During the first week of October 
corn matured in the principal producing areas but it was generally too moist for cribbing. 
At the end of the third wc^ek, corn was drying rapidly, but cribbing was not yet extensive. 

The October crop report showed a further increase of 30,800,000 centals (55,000,000 
buvshels) in the estimate of maize production, which is now put at 1,317,224,000 centals 
(2,352, 185,000 bushels), as against 1,466,717,000 centals (2,619,137,000 bushels) in 
i93() and 1,174,369,000 centals (2,097,088,000 bushels) the five-year average 1934-38; 
percentages: 89 . 8 and 112.2, 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 


Portugal: A good rice crop is forecast, especially in the most important zones of 
production, Santarem, Coimbra and Setubal. 

Romania: About the tenth of October the rice crop appeared veiy good both as 
to quantity and quality. It must be remarked that the rice culture in Romania is 
of ver>’^ recent date and that, after the territorial cessions, the rice fields have been 
left to Romania. 

Argentina: ThQ production of rice in 1939-40 is estimated at 2,138,000 centals 
(4.752,000 bushels) against 2,291,000 centals (5,092,000 bushels) in 1938-39 and an 
average of 746,000 centals (1,658,000 bushels) in 1933*34 1937*38; percentages, 93.3 

and 286.6. 

United States: According to the October Crop Report, the production of 4-ice in 
194^ is estimated at 23,129,000 centals (5 1,397,000 bushels) against 23,538,000 (52,306,000) 
in 1939 and an average of 21,078,000 (46,839,000) in 1934 to 1938; percentages, 98.3 
and 109.7. 
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POTATOES. 

Owing to the war, many countries have stopped their information service. 
It is impossible therefore to give a numerical estimate of the volume of world 
production. Particularly this is the case of the potato crop, which is essen- 
tially a European production. In fact Europe (Soviet Union excluded) contributes 
nearly 90 per cent, of the world production. It is the more difficult to give an 
estimate of the potats crops in Europe as all the great producing countries are 
involved in the war. By order of importance, these countries are: Germany, 
old Poland, France, old Tchecoslovakia, which contributed 80 per cent, of the 
European production. While numerical indications on the volume of the pro- 
duction are lacking, it is possible to get an approximate idea on the probable 
results of this year’s campaign, from some general information gathered from 
various sources. In Germany, which is by far the most important producing 
country, the crop appears to be very abundant, thanks to very favourable wea- 
ther conditions, e.specially during the summer months. No direct information 
is available regarding France, where the season was generally favourable to the 
potato crop. But war operations have undoubtedh- reduced its volume. 

In the other less important producing countries of Europe, the production 
‘seems to be at least satisfactory. In the Netherlands the potato cro]) 
appears to be as good as the sugar beet crop, Hungary registers a very good 
production with high yields. Production in Italy is estimated to be 10 j)er cent, 
higher than last 3"ear. In Romania the acreage sown to potatoes has been con- 
siderably increased. 

Good yields are forecast in Sweden and Norway. In Denmark the situation 
improved at the beginning of September, but the production appeared somewhat 
lower than average. In the Baltic countries, in Lithuania and Estonia, where 
the surface sown to potatoes is very great, the forecast is for a good yield. 
Vexy satisfactory results are expected in Switzerland. 

Among the extra-European producing countries, only Canada and the United 
States are of a certain importance in the production of potatoes. Still Europe 
leads wdth a ])otato production of a far greater volume. In Canada the acreage 
sown to potatoes was somewhat increased, and a satisfactory crop is forecast. 
In the United States the production is very good; 7 per cent, higher than last 
y^iar and 3 per cent, above the average. 

Although it is impos.sible to base our forecasts 031 the production of the 
groat producing countries, it is not too much to say that, contrary what happens 
in the case of cei'eals in Europe, the 1940 potato crop can be considered very 
satisfactory. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES, 

Germany: According to information given out by the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture, the 1940 potato crop will be about 1,323 million centals (2,205 million 
bushels), of which 1,213 million centals (2,021 million bushels) represent the production 
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of the territory of old Germany. Thus the crop in the old territory will he nearly as 
abundant as the top one of 1937, which was about 1,219 million centals (2,032 million 
bushels), and above the large crop of 1939 which was 1,138 million centals (i,Hg 6 
million bushels). The average for the years 1934-38 was 1,063 million centals (1,771 
million bushels). 

Bttlgaria: Thanks especially to rains in the first two weeks of the month, weather 
conditions in September were generally favourable to the growdh of the potato 
crop. 

F^airer and w'arm weather in the second half of the month was favoural)le to 
harvest works. 

Dcnmavk: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to potatoes w as 
I 71,740 acres against 195,900 in 1938 and 190,200 on the average of the five years end- 
ing 1937; p<?rcentagcs 87,7 and <>0,3. The corresponding production is estimated at 
26,<)8 o,3oo centals (44,966,200 short tons) against 31.585,700 (52,641,800) and 28,793.400 
(47,t;88,ooo); percentage.^ 85..^ and 93.7. 

Hungary: The cro]) of the early varieties of potatoes w'as of good quality and abun- 
dant. At the beginning of Oclol^er early varieties were vStill being harvested here and 
there, by then the pulling out of late varieties had also l)een started. Tubers are 
generally large, liealtliy and numerous. The potato crop is considered very abundant. 

According to the most recent estimate, the potato cro]) in Hungary, including the 
rcincorporated northern zone ad sub-Carpathia except northern Transylvania, aiiioiiiits 
to 73,8S.j,ooo centals (123.137,000 bu.shels). In 1939 the production in the territory’ 
including only the reincorporated northern zone, was 50.553,000 centals (84,253,000 
bushels). The average for the five years 1934-38 in the territory of Hungary at the 
end of 1937, was 47,014,000 centals (78,356,000 bUvShels). 

The unit yield this year is 86.2 centals (143.6 biivShels) per acre. In 1039 it w’a.s 
66,0 centals per acre (r 1*0.0 bushels). The average for 1934-38 w^as 65.4 centals per 
acre (109.0 bushels). 

Romania: At the tenth of October the potato crop appeared good. 

Sii't'den: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to potatoes this 
year is about 333,600 acres against 336,300 in 1939 and 329,100 on the average of 
the five years ending 1938: percentages 99.2 and 101.4. ^^1^^' corresj)ondiiig pnKluc- 

tioii is estimated at about 49,377,100 centals (82.293,500 buvshels) against 41.189,500 
(68,647,800) and .41,011,000 (68,350,300); percentages 119,9 and 120,.}. 

U. S. S, R.: by the 25th September |X)tatoes had been pulled out over about 
T/5 of the cultivated area. Tn White Russia and otlier regions where the potato 
crop is of great importance, unit yields ywre ramarkably high. 

Argentina: During the month of Sei>tember the preparatory work of the soil for 
the new planting of potatoes w-as actively continued. 

United States: According to the October Croj) Report, the production of jiotatoes 
in 1940 is estimated at 233,455,000 centals (389,091,000 bushels) against 218,410,000 
(364,016,000) in 1939 and an average of 227,263,000 (378,772,000) in 1934 to 1938; per- 
centages, 106.9 and 102,7. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF BEET SUGAR IN 1940-4L 

During the last period of vegetation the weather was generally favourable 
to the sugar beet crop. In the northern countries of Europe where sugar beets 
had suffered from the drought, September rains brought some relief, but not 
such as to cause a marl^ed improvement in the vegetation and to make up for 
the retard in the growth of the plants. In the central European countries 
weather conditions were normal and favourable to the last phase of the vegeta- 
tion. In some cases excessive rains caused a loss in the sugar contents of the 
beets, but in most cases the sugar contents are far above the average. Damages 
caused by pests are few. The pulling up of the sugar beets had already been 
started in the first days of October, and in man)^ regions it was already over. 


Season. — Analysis of Sugar-Beets. 


COUNTRIES 

Average weight 
of root 

Average weight 
of leaves 

Sugar content 

Weight of sugar 
per root 

1940 

1 1939 

1934 - 

1938 

1940 

1 1939 

1 1934 - 

I 1938 

1940 

1 1939 

1 1934- 

1 1938 

1940 j 1939 

1 1934“ 

1 1938 


oz. 

1 oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

1 oz. 

oz. 

% 

1 

! 0 / 

1 /o 

oz. j oz. 

1 oz. 





I St WEEK OF 

SEPTEMBER 



Sweden 

14.) 

15.9 

15.8 

{ 14.5 

i 

i I5.I 

i 

14.6 1 

1 

16.3 

16.7 

16.3 

1 2.3 1 2.7 

. 2.6 

I 





2nd WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 



Belgium 

20.5 

20.4 

18. 1 

26.5 

32,1 

22.0 

15.9 

13.5 

15.4 

1 3.2 ! 2.8 

j 2.8 

Sweden 

14.7 

16.6 

16.8 

14.5 

14.3 

14.1 

, 7.2 

17.6 

16.7 

1 2.5 1 2.9 

1 1 

1 2.8 

1 





3rd WEEK OF 

septembp:r 



Denmark 

17.6 1 

20.7 1 

1 

16.2 1 

16.4 

17.8 

14.4 j 

17.3 

, 5.7 

15,5 1 

1 3.0 ! 2.9 

1 ! 

1 





4th WEX^K OF SEPTEMBE 



Denmark 

18.6 

21.7 

17.0 1 ; 

16.9 

17.4 

14.2 i 

17.1 

16.1 

15.8 

3.2 1 3.5 

2.7 

Finland 

13.7 

17.6 

C) 17.3 

22.3 

13.8 

C) 18.3 1 



0)4.1 

1 ^ 1 

0 2.1 






ist WEEK OF OCTOBER 




Finland 

14.8 j 

- 1C) 18.5 

22.4 

C)16.0 1 

- II 

- 1 

- 1 

- 1! 

- j — 1 

1 - 


{') .Average of four years. — {*) Year 1935 , — (*) Year 1938 . 


In the southwestern European countries the first crops were ripe in the second 
half of July, and at the end of August the harvest had been done everywhere. 
Roots were very well developped and the yield by acre was very high. In the 
Balcan countries ripening was later than usual, but in those countries also the 
weight of the roots was very good as a result of a suitable distribution of. rains 
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and warm sunny days. The amount of sugar contents is very satisfactory. The 
condition of the sugar beet crops, — which in Europe during the whole period of 
vegetation was favoured by rather good, though somewhat cold, weather, 
especially at the beginning, — improved gradually till, near harvest time, it be- 
came excellent. These favourable circumstances and the increase of surfaces sown 
to sugar beets give hope of a rather high production. 

In fact the first replies received by the Institute following its survey on the 
probable production of sugar in the 1940-41 season, confirm, in most cases, the 
finst favourable forecasts. 

Only in Denmark, Finland, the United Kingdom and Sweden estimates on 
the production of beet sugar are lower than those of last year. For Italy, the 
table indicates the production figure established by a decree of the Ministry on 


Production of Beet-Sugar (raw). 


COUNTRIES 


Germany 

Boliemia'Moravia . , , , 

Slovakia 

Poland . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Spain 

Finland 

France 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Romania 

United Kingdom 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 

Total. Europe (a) , . . 

U. 8, S. R 

Eatvia 

ijlthuania 


Total Europe (b) . . . 


Canada 

United States 

Total North America . , . 


Japan 

Turkey , 

Total Asia . . . 
GbNBRAI. TOTAX.S . . 


Total production 
THE SEASON 

DURING 

1940-41 (1) 


Average 

1939-40 

1934-35 

to 1938-39 

1 thousand centals | 


2 ) 50.791 

1 

45,865 

‘’i,279 

10,278 

1,184 

} 14,323 

— 

2 } 9,480 

10,828 

5.953 

5,831 

5,175 

882 

661 

353 

5,291 

5,556 

4.221 

2 ) 3,968 

2 ) 1.813 

4,478 

176 

188 

251 


22.779 

21.349 

*3.748 

2.875 

2,728 

2.205 

1,436 

1,816 

1 1,000 

10,472 

7,826 

6,063 

5,083 

4.990 

3.736 

2,561 

2 ) ‘ii,464 

12,103 

1 1,300 

6,623 

6.856 

6,632 

331 

317 

230 

2,778 

2.646 

1.662 


i54,m 

146,588 

3 ) 58,202 

54,675 

44.684 

882 

1,070 

— 

530 

503 


210.172 

192.845 


1,916 

1 1.485 

. . . 

35.118 

28,341 

... 

S7.034 

29.826 


689 

982 

**2,315 

2.315 

1.335 

... 

3.004 

2.317 


194,123 

178,731 

... 

250,210 

224,988 


% 1940*41 


1939-40 
•m 100 


Average 
« 100 



115 

250 

125 

89 

70 

*’l37 

12 ) 

141 

121 

'101 

too 

144 

167 


173 


(a) Not including U. S. S. R. — (6) Including U. S, S. R. — (x) Approximate data. — (a) Dicht's estimate. — 
(3) Including the part of Poland incorporated in U. S- S. R., I<atvia and Eithuauia. 
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SUGAR SEASON 


30^ September 1940. While the production is higher than last year, it still 
remains considerably lower than that which had been forecast by the Con- 
sorzio Nazionale Produttori Zucchero'*. 

In the annexed table where estimates on sugar production are assembled, 
data relative to Germany, Bohemia-Moravia, France and Romania are missing. 
Data on the production in Germany and Bohemia-Moravia were not published; 
but, according to official statements, the sugar beet production this year was 
very high. As regard France it is now knowm that damages caused by war 
to fields and factories were quite serious in the zones of war operations. These 
zones are the most important among those cultivated to sugar beets in France; 
but detailed data on the subject are lacking and not even an approximate estimate 
of the production can be attempted. It can be stated however that the production 
will be considerably lower than in 1939-40, notwithstanding the increased acreage 
in 1940. The Romanian Ministry of Finances has informed the Institute that 
data relative to the Romanian production will be forwarded shortly. 

Altogether, considering only the countries for which estimates are known, 
and which manufacture about the 2/3 of the European beetsugar, it can be said 
that their total sugar production, — including the Soviet Union, — is about 3 per 
cent, higher than that of the preceding season, and about 23 per cent, above 
the average production of the five preceding years. 

In the United States a very high unit yield has more than compensated the 
decrease of the areas sown to sugar beets. The production of sugar from beets 
is estimated to be at least equal to that of last year and much higher than the 
average of the preceding five years. 

In Turkey the forecast is for a production about equal to that of 
last year. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

Denmark: According to the most recent estimate tlie area cultivated to sugar beet 
in 1939 was 97,900 acres against 93,850 in 1938 and 100,900 on the average of the 
five years ending 1937; percentages 104.3 ^^d 97.0. The corresponding x>roduction is 
estimated at 36,387,400 centals (1,819,400 short tons) against 30,049,000 (1,502,400) 
and 35,188,000 (J, 759, 400); percentages 121,1 and 103.4. 

Hungary: At the beginning of October the pulling out and the tran.sportation of 
sugar beets had begun. Roots are well developped and leaves are still green and health3^ 
The croji is judged very abundant. 

Netherlands: According to unofficial information, the pulling out of sugar beets 
had started in the first days of October. Crop forecasts are very favourable both a.^ 
regards the quantity and the quality of the beets, because the sugar jiercentage is higher 
than last year when it amounted to 16.7 per cent. 

Romania: At about October to the forecast was for a very good sugar beets pro- 
duction. A probable unit yield of about 161 centals per acre (8 short tons per acre) 
was forecast. 
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Slovakia: According to unofBcial sources, the surface sown to sugar beets this 
year amounts to 47,000 acres, and is 30 per cent, greater than that of 1939. The 
sugar beets production during this year campaign is estimated at 9,259,000 centals 
(463,000 bushels). 

Sweden: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to sugar beet 
this year is about 134,200 acres against 125,400 in 1939 and 127,800 on the average 


Production of Cane-Sugar. 


COUNTRIES 

1939 . 40 ( 1 ) 

3938-39 

Average 

of 

3933-34 

to 1937 - 38 : 

„ J 

1939-40 (i) 

i 

1938-39 i 

Average 

of 

1933-34 

to 1937-38 

% 19 

1938-39 

*» 100 

39*40 

Aver- 

age 

*» 100 

000 centals 

short tons 

America. 









Antigua 

304 

493 

514 

15,200 

24,640 

25.688 

62 

59 

Argentina 

11.442 

10,244 

8,147 

572.000 

512,190 

407,341 

112 

140 

Barbados 

1,587 

3,502 

2,517 

79,000 

175,114 

125,850 

45 

63 

Braxil 

26.235 

24.251 

23.161 

1,310,000 

1.200.000 

1.158.050 

108 

113 

Cuba 

62.567 

61,730 

57,752 

3,128.000 

3,100,000 

2,887,585 

101 

108 

Ecuador 

507 

483 

413 

25,000 

24,100 

20,657 

105 

123 

United States (La.&Fl.) 

10,582 

11,660 

7.196 

530,000 

583,000 

359,800 

91 

147 

British Guiana . . . 

3.505 

4,239 

3,978 

175,000 

211.954 

198.899 

83 

88 

Surinam 

245 

270 

378 

12.240 

13,499 

18,895 

91 

65 

Jamaica 

2,227 

2.642 

2,086 

111.000 

132,100 

104,287 

84 

107 

Martinique 

1.323 

1.433 

1,104 

70,000 

72,000 

55.206 

92 

120 

Mexico 

6.834 

7,772 

6,037 

340.000 

388,602 

301,854 

88 

113 

Peru . 

8.686 

8,157 

8,702 

434.000 

410,000 

435.102 

106 

100 

Puerto Rico ..... 

20.393 

17,042 

18,515 

1.020.000 

852.000 

925,750 

120 

no 

Dominican Republic . 

9.921 

9,502 

9,030 

500.000 

475.000 

451,494 

104 

110 

St. Kitts 

626 

836 

659 

31,300 

41,816 

32.944 

75 

95 

St. Lucia 

220 

180 

168 

11.000 

9,016 

8,424 

122 

130 

Trinidad 

2.866 

2.877 

2.983 

140.000 

143,870 

149,129 

100 

96 

Venezuela 

551 

540 

489 

28.000 

27,000 

24,472 

102 

113 

Total America . . , 

170,621 

167,853 

153,829 

8,531,740 

8,395,901 

7,691,410 

102 

i 

HI 

i 

ASIA. 









Taiwan 

26,630 

33,671 

19,895 

1,331.500 

1.683,500 

994,719 

79 

134 

India 

72,532 

56,879 

59.190 

3,630,000 

2,840,600 

2.959.455 

128 

123 

Japan . 

3,386 

3,596 

2,359 

169.300 

179,800 

117,951 

94 

144 

Java ........ 

34.172 

34,392 

19,839 

f.710.000 

1,720,000 

991,927 

99 

172 

Philippines 

24.912 

22.708 

23.455 

1,230,000 

1,140,000 

1,172.739 

no 

106 

Total Asia 

161,632 

151,246 

124,738 

8,090.800 

( 

7,563.300 

6,236,791 

i 107 

130 

Africa. 









Egypt 

3.524 

3.573 

3,179 

176,200 

178,634 

158,951 

99 

in 

Mauritius 

5.059 

7,084 

5.886 

1 252.930 

354.180 

294.310 

71 

86 

Reunion 

1.622 

1,890 

1.745 

81,100 

94,505 

87,267 

86 

93 

Union of South Africa 

11.623 

11,616 

9,426 

581,100 

580,800 

471.230 

100 

123 

Total Africa .... 

21,828 

24,163 

20,236 

1,091,330 

1,208,119 

1,011,808 

90 

108 

Ocbanxa. 









Australia ...... 

20,724 

18.437 

15.933 

1,040,000 

921,900 

796.647 

112 

130 

Hawaii 

19.268 

19.401 

18.961 

963,000 

970.000 

948.051 

99 

102 

Fiji Islands 

2,205 

2,654 

2.912 

100.000 

132,700 

145,602 

83 

76 

Total Oceania . . . 

42,197 

40,492 

57.806 

2,103,000 

2,024.600 

1 1,890,300 

104 

112 

Totals • • * 

396^78 

383»754 

336,609 

i 19,816370 

19,191320 

1 16330,309 

103 

118 


(x) Approximate data. 
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of the five years endii^g 1938; percentages 107.0 and 105.0. The corresponding produc- 
tion is estimated at about 43, 717,800 centals (2,185,900 short tons) against 41,885,100 
(2,094,200) and 41,616,000 (2,081,000); percentages 104.4 and 105. i. 

Yugoslavia: Rainy, but rather warm weather during the first two weeks in Sep- 
tember was favourable to the growth of sugar beets, especially as regards the volume 
and weight of leaves and roots. Clear and sunny days in the second half of the month, 
were favourable both to the sugar contents, the pulling out of sugar beets and their 
transportation to factories. At the end of the month these operations were in full 
swing all over the zones of production. 

In spite of the reduction of the surface sown to beets this year (a reduction caused 
by apprehensions regarding the price which the State was to fix for the buying of 
the production) and in spite of the* damages caUwSed by mildew in some places, an 
abundant production of sugar beets is forecast. 

According to preliminary and unofficial information, the sugar beets crop may 
amount to 22 million centals (i.i million short tons), i. e., to nearly as high a pro- 
duction as the top one of 1929. However the quality of the new crop appears to 
be slightly inferior to that of last year, owing to late sowings and the lack of suf- 
ficient sunny days. 

It is expected that this abundant crop will give a large enough production of 
sugar to entirely fill the needs of the coimtry. 

IJ, S. 5 . R,: The pulling out of sugar beets this year was started from 10 to 15 
days later than usual. The first results of the harv^est which had been completed 
over a very wide surface, show that, in the majority of the .sugar beets prociucing 
regions, the yield by acres is considerably higher than last year. 

Argentina: Its is confirmed that the sugar beets production during the present 
season has been mediocre in* the province of Buenos Aires. The importance of this 
production is diminishing in the other centers of production of the country. 

United States: The production of sugar beets in 1940 is now estimated at 
221,500,000 centals (11,076,000 short tons) against 215,460,000 (10,773,000) in 1939 
and an average of 179,416,000 (8,971,000) in 1934 to 1938; percentages, 102,8 and 
1 ^ 3 - 5 . 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

Bulgaria: According to miofficial sources vintage this year appears to be much 
below that of last year when the production of raisins w^as considered normal. Thanks 
to warm and sunny in September, raisins appear good and healthy. 

Hungary: Warm and sunny weather during the second half of September was 
favourable to tlie ripening of grapes. At the beginning of October the vintage of 
early varieties of raisins had begun. The forecast is for a weak production of must, 
both as to quality and quantity. 

Portugal: Wine production is very poor. It is estimated at about one half the 
production of 1939, which was 7,7 million hectoliters. 
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Romania: Towards the loth October the wine production appeared rather poor. 
Prices of old wines are increasing, 

Swiizevland: The production of wine in 1940 is not good. Only in the cantons 
of Valais and at Lavaux a good yield is forecast. Vines were damaged in the course 
of their development by adverse weather conditions in the fall of 1939^ Serious 
damage was done by the excessive cold of the winter 1 939-40, and then, in some 
regions, by bad weather and hail at the time of budding. 

The production of wines in 1940 is estimated at 11,054,000 Imperial Gallons 
(13,275,000 American Gallons) against 17,432,000 (20,934,000) in 1939 and an average 
of 14,290,000 (17,160,000) in 1934 percentages, 634 and 77.4. 

Yugoslavia: Frequent rains accompanied by hail during tlie first half of September 
caused the spread of cryptogamic maladies in several wine regions of the countrj^ 
particularly in the northwest, where the vineyards w^ere ratlier seriously damaged. 
More dry and ivami weather in the second half of the month considerably improved 
the conditions of the vines, especially in the southern and litoral regions, wdiere the 
vintage appears more or less satisfactory. The raisins crop and the production of 
wine all over the country appear still rather poor. The production in the nortlieni 
sections may not be even one half of that of last year. 

V. S. S, R.: The surface left to vines in the U. S. S. R. this year is estimated at 
889.600 acres. In many regions unit yields are greater than last year. It is estimated 
that the total production of raisins will amount to about 22.046,300 centals (2,204,600 
bushels) more than lavSt year. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 


Greece: Important surplus stocks from tlie preceding season have induced the 
Ministry of Kconomy to allow the exportation, during the month of September, of 
large quantities of olive oil to Italy, England and the United States, notwithstanding 
pessimistic reports on the probable yield of tlie next crop. 

The i^roduction of olive oil in 1940 is estimated at 2,187,000 centals (29,160,000 
American Gallons) agaiUvSt 3,422,700 (45,635,000) in 1939 and an average of 2,529,000 
(33,722,600) in 1934 to 1938; percentages, 63.9 and 86.5; and the production of table 
olives in 1940 is estimated at 271,300 centals against 1,751,100 in 1939 and an average 
of 787,200 in 1934 ^ 93 ^'f percentages, 15.5 and 34.5. 

Portugal: The olive crop appears very irregular, and generally weak. In the impor- 
tant Santarem region tlie attacks of the olive fly have been particularly bad and damage 
to the crop has been heavy. A poor production is forecast also for tlie province of 
Alemtejo. 

Yugoslavia: As was expected, the olive crop this year appears to be imsatisfac- 
tory, especially from the point of view of the quality, owing to attacks of dacus 
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ESTIMATES ON THE WORLD LINSEED CROP 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS AND ESTIMATES ON THE WORLD LINSEED 
CROP IN 1940-41. 


A sun^ey on the situation of the world linseed production during the pre- 
sent campaign is more difficult than in ordinary times, particularly as regards 
crop estimates in Europe where, owing to the war, most of the linseed producing 
countries have stopped, a year since, the publication of all sorts of information 
dealing with their economic activities. So far onlj^ Belgium, Hungary, Lithuania 
and Romania have communicated their preliminary estimates on the area sown 
to linseed this year. Hungary is the only country in Europe which has pub- 
lished the data on the 1940 production. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to estimate even approximately 
this year’s European production. One can only give a general idea on such 
production, gathering it from information on the amount of areas sown to 
linseed and on the weather conditions which have accompanied the crop during 
its various phases of growth, taking into account the information on the crop 
conditions furnished by the Governments. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that Europe does not play an important part in the world production of linseed. 
The 1939 production on this continent over a record surface amounting hardly to 
9 per cent, of the world total (the USSR not included), was only 5,291,000 centals 
(9,448,000 bushels), i. e., not over 10 per cent, of the total. In general weather 
conditions this year were not any too favourable to the growth of linseed in Europe: 
spring was very cold and the beginning of summer was misty, stormy and wet, 
with temperatures which, on the whole of the continent, w^ere too low for a 
healthy growth of the plants. In some regions, and i^articularly in the central and 
south-ea.stern parts of the continent, floods damaged the crops, which were also 
unfavourably affected by the lack of sufficient care owing to military mobilisations. 
Furthermore, war operations contributed to reduce unit yields in many of the large 
producing countries, such as France, the Netherlands, and Belgium. Notwith 
standing this, the most probable hypothesis is that within the old frontiers of 
that continent before the incorporation by the U. S. S. R. of several territories, 
the total surface from which linseed was harvested this year in PCurope is about 
the same as the very large one of last years, and that it is 15 per cent, above 
the average of the last preceding five years, and also that the production, 
though about the same as in 1939, is about 10 per cent, above the average of 
the five years ending in 1938. 

The particular situation in the linseed producing countries of Europe which 
have communicated their information to the Institute, may be summarized 
as follows: 

In the group of the Baltic countries, and particularly in Lithuania, Latvia 
and Esthonia, the excessively dry and rather cold summer was not favourable 
to the growth of the crop. The information on the crop condition given out 
by the Government of Lithuania at harvest time, indicated that the production 
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Area and Production of Flax. 
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% 1940 
and 
1940-41 

1939 

and 

1939- 

1940 
*• 200 

Aver- 

age 

100 

1939 

and 

1939/ 

1940 
*» 200 

Aver. 

200 

1 

1 000 acres 

1 

000 centals 

000 lb. 


Fibre. 


Belgium . . . 

I36i 

no 


68 

123.0 

199. 1 


.. 

1,031 

4781 


130,053 



Hungury . , . 

12») 

10 

•) 

8 

__ 

— 

M 

72:*) 48 

32 

') V.iso 

*) 4.822 

*) 3,163 


Romania . . . 

34j 

30 


60 

— 

— 

‘) 

122 

126 

194^ 

*)12.163 

12,596 

19.360 

— 

U. S. S. R. »)•) 

4,448! 

4,423 


5,126 

100.6 

86.8 



13.889 

I2.25S 


1,388,917 

1,225,757 


Estonia . . 

... 1 

571 


66 


• • • 


175 

135 

1 


13.482 

19,489 

iio.O; 

Lithuania •) 

I*) 235i») 

2li! 

•) 

193 

iii.i 

— 

• 

• • 

•) 629 

*) 6I« 

... i 

•) 62,898 

•) 61,879 


Egypt .... 

1 I0I 

10 


6 

102.6 

162,4 


84 

81 

431 

8,419 

8.146 

4,348 

103.4: 


Linseed. 


Belgium . . , 

136 

' no 

1 

i 

; 68 

123.0 

199.1 

1 

: 553 

^ i 

304:1 

000 bushels ! 

of 56 Ib. i 

... ! 9871 542' 



Hungary . . . 

') 20 

,*) 20 

>) 21 

— 

— 

M 149:*) 151 

*) 121: 

») 266 

i») 269i») 2161 



Romania . . 

‘) 34 

i 

60 

— 

— 

... 1 

1 *‘5 

208 


2051 

3711 


... 

•U.S.S.R. {*«){•) 


1 

... 

5,809 




i ! 

16,254 



i 29.025; 



Estonia . . 


57 

66 

- - . 


•f T r 

152: 

207, 


271 

! 369, 



l,ithuauia (*) 

•) 235 

(•) 211; 

(•) 193 

1 

in.i 

1 — 

••• 

! 703 

730 

1 

... 

•) 1.255 

*) 1,303' 


... 

Canada , . . 

397 

307 

292 

129.3 

135.7 i 

1,954^ 

1,215 

717 

3,490 

2,169 

l.28l! 

160.9 

150.7 

272.4 

United States. 

3,168 

2,034 

1,217 

155.8 

260.2 i 

I7.I52| 11,385: 

' 4.558 

1 1 

30,629 

20,330 

8.I39| 

376.3 

India (“) . , 

3,713 

3,869 

3.542 

96.0 

104.8 1 

10,461 

9,901 

9,296 

18,680; 

17.680 

16.600 

105.7 

112.5 

j 

Egypt .... 

1C 

10 

6 

102.6 

I62.4j 

65 

58 

1 45 

115 

104 

8l'i 

110.8 

! 143.0 

Argentina . . 

**) 6,795 

») 7.600 

7,391 

89.4 

91.9* 


22,3641 37.312 


39.935 

66,629 



Uruguay . . 

460 

584 

370 

78.7i 

1 

124.1; 

... j 

2,628 

, 1,968 

! i 


4,693 

3,515 

i 


... 


t The years indicated are those of the harvest^ single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double 
years to the Southern. 

2) Including the reannexed north zone and Sub-Carpatbia. — 2 ) Including the reannexed north zone but 
excluding Sub-Carpathia. — 3) Territory as at end of 1937- — 4) Not including Bessarabia and Northern Bu- 
covina. — 5) “Dolguuetz** variety grown for linseed and flax. — 6) Former territory. — 7) Approximate figure, 
not official. — 8) Flax and hemp. — 9) Actual territory, — to) Total; varieties; Holgunetz and “ KudriasU 
*— 11) Final report. — iz) Area sown. 


would hardly reach the average on an area cultivated which was ii per cent, 
larger than that of 1939. 

In Hungary the flax crop cultivated chiefly for linseed gave mediocre 
yields on the whole of the country. The figures on the surfaces sown to linseed 
and on production this year are about the same as those of last year in spite 
of recent increases. 

In Germany the economic plan of the Government implying a further ex- 
tension of the crop in spite of the war, was put into effect without the slight- 
est difficulty. 
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111 Belgium the tendency to an increase of the area to be sown to linseed which 
had been noticeable during several years, was accentuated in 1940. Figures 
show that areas actually dedicaded to that crop were nearly doubled as compared 
with the five year average ending in 1938 and ate 23 per cent, above last year. 

Press information shows that in Italy the area sown to linseed this year 
is slightly larger than that of last year, as it appears from the statements of 
the farmers regarding the deliveries of linseed to the Ammassi Volontari 
On the whole, the growth of the crop was regular, and the damage done to the 
plants by maladies and pests were generally of little importance. 

In the United Kingdom the Government adopted several measures to in- 
crease the areas to be sown to linseed in 1940. Among them, the Govern- 
ment granted a premium of £ 2 per acre worked and reserved to the linseed 
crop y and guarenteed its marketing by the adoption of official prices which 
were fixed on the basis of the prices of imported linseed. 

In Romania the crop of linseed was considerably increased in compliance 
with the adoption of the five year agricultural plan, that, among other things, inclu- 
ded for the current year, an intensification of the crops of textile and oleagineous 
plants which for some years had been receding. The figure for 1940, which 
does not consider the recent territorial changes in that country, is 56 per cent, 
above that of 1939, but 22 per cent. lower than the average of the preceding 
five years. 

In the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia weather conditions were gene- 
rally favourable to the linseed crop, of which the flowering was, on the whole, 
normal. Notwistanding damages caused in some sections by laying, yields were 
generally satisfactory. 

As regards Poland and France information is lacking, but it is quite pro- 
bable that the crop of linseed in those countries was considerably reduced. 

In Yugoslavia the weather was too damp during spring and part of the 
summer causing stem maladies and reducing the yields in grains. In spite of 
that, very recent information indicates that the production this year should 
not be much lower than that of last year owing to the remarkably large area 
sown to linseed. 

In the Soviet Union the beginning od spring was characterised by instability 
of the weather and sudden changes of temperature which slowed down the works 
in the fields and the sowings. But later, upon the return of fine weather, the 
growth of the crop was so quickened that not only was the delay made up for, 
but the dates of last year were surpassed. At 15th June, the plan of sowing 
in the collective farms, which represent the whole of the crop of linseed of the 
“ Dolguuetz variety in the Union, had been completed up to 99.8 per cent, 
as against 99.4 per cent, at the same date last year. The figure set by the plan 
for this variety which is used for the production of flax and linseed, is about 
the same as last year (4,448,000 acres), but 13.2 per cent, lower than the average 
of the preceding five years. As regards the Kudriash variety, figures for 
the last two years are still lacking. This variety is especially cultivated for 
the production of linseed. There is a tendency to an increase of the area sown 
to it, as shown by the fact that against 608,000 acres in 1934, 870,000 acres,. 
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were turned over to this crop in 1938. Available information indicates that the 
results obtained in the most important centers of production in the Union, 
forecast a satisfactory crop. 

The amount of the Soviet crop of this oleagineous plant was normally above 
20 per cent, of the world production. This amount was almost entirely absorbed 
by the home market. Following the occupation of Poland, — which on the Euro- 
pean continent ranked first among the linseed producing countries with a pro- 
duction, during the last years, of about 1,540,000 centals (2,750,000 bushels), 
nearly 75 per cent, of the Polish production went to the Soviet Union. Lastly, 
b}’' the incorporation of Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia which in 1939 ijroduced 
altogether 1,407,000 centals (2,512,000 bushels) (the production of Northern 
Bukovina and Bessarabia is nearly negligible, registering hardly 11,000 centals 
(20,000 bushels in 1939), the relative importance of the Soviet Union as a world 
producer of linseed has grown very considerably, having absorbed nearly 50 per 
cent, of the entire European production. 

In North America, both the United States and Canada show^ a tendency 
to increase the area sown to linseed. In the United States the linseed acreage 
has been increased this year 56 per cent, as compared with 1939 and 160 per 
cent, as compared with the average of the five years ending in 1938. This excep- 
tional increase in the United States must be attributed to the protective measures 
adopted under the regime of the Agricultural Conservation Program, to the rather 
high level of linseed prices on the home market and to the high yields obtained 
last year in the chief linseed producing sections of the country. According to 
the most recent official estimate of October r, the production of linseed grains in 
the United States this year attained 17,152,000 centals (30,629,000 bushels), i. e., 
51 per cent, above the already high level of 1939, and 276 per cent, above the 
average of the preceding years: 4,558,000 centals (8,139,000 bushels). 

In Canada, the Government has also encouraged the intensification of the 
crop of linseed, especially in the Prairie Provinces which are the most impor- 
tant producing center of the country. The area sown to linseed this year 
shows an increase of 29 per cent, compared with last year and 36 per cent, 
compared with the average of the five years ending in 1938. The weather was 
very favourable to the growth of the plants, and the production of 1940 in Canada 
shows very important proportional increases that amount respectively to 61 
per cent and 172 per cent. The quality of the product is good and, and the oil 
contents, as in the United States, is very high. 

The total production in 1940 in these tw^o American countries is thus 
very abundant: 19,106,000 centals (34,119,000 bushels) i. e. 52 per cent, above 
the already satisfactory production of 1939: 12,600,000 centals (22,499,000 
buthels) and 262 per cent, above the average of the five preceding years: 

5.275.000 centals (9,420,000 buthels). 

In India the area sown to linseed this year was not as large as last 
year, it being 4 per cent, less, but about 5 per cent, above the average area 
of the five preceding years. The production obtained in that country 

10.461.000 centals (18,680,000 buthels) favoured by good weather conditions 
especially in the Central Provinces which are the most important linseed 
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center in India, is 5.7 per cent, above last year's crop: 9,901,000 centals 
(17,680,000 bushels) and 12.5 per cent, above the average of the preceding five 
years ending in 1938: 9,296,000 centals (16,600,000 bushels). 

The information available for Argentina, which is well known as holding 
an absolutely preponderant rank in the world production of linseed, indi- 
cates that the work in the soil and the sowings this year were delayed by 
excessive rains in May, June and July. The delay in the work in the fields 
was especially noticeable in the zones sown to maize, where the harvest of the 
crop was hindered by bad weather. In August the condition of the crop was 
excellent in the provinces of Cdrdoba and Santa Fe. On the contrary the 
condition of the early varieties was rather uncertain in the Province of Entre 
Rios, on account of too much dampness. The last official report, issued at the 
beginning of October, shows that the condition of the croj) towards the end of 


Linseed areas sown and harvested in Argentina. 


YEARS 

Areas sown 

Areas harvested 

1st 

estimates 

Final 

estimates 

Diaerctice 

Final 

estimates 

% of tlnal 
estimates 
of sown 
area 


(1,000 acres) 

(1,000 acres) 


Vo 

(1,000 acres) 

% 


6,672 

( 1 ) 6.795 


1.8 



19 .^ 9*40 

7,413 

7,599 

*4" 

2.5 


... 


6,870 

6,608 



3.8 

5,738 

86.8 


6,301 

7,023 

•f 

11.5 

5.691 

81.0 

J 936-37 

7,290 

8,646 


18.6 

7,626 

88.2 

1935-36 

6,128 

6,573 

-f 

7.3 

5,607 

85,3 


7,216 

8,103 

-f- 

12.3 

7,104 

87.7 

Average i934’35l^93S-39 

6,761 

7,391 

-f 

9,3 

6,353 

86.6 

1933-34 

6,919 

6,855 


0.9 

4,878 

71,2 

1932-33 

7.290 

7,401 

+ 

1.5 

6,395 

86.4 

X931-33 

8,204 

8,641 

-4- 

5.3 

8,263 

95.6 

If? 30-3 1 

7.537 

7,512 

— 

0.3 

6.749 

89.8 

1920*30 

7.166 

7,090 

— 

1.1 

! 5,231 

73.8 

Average 1929 - 30 ! 1933-34 

7,423 

7,500 

-f 

1.0 

6,303 

1 

84.1 


( 1 ) Second estimate. 


September varied from good to excellent in the whole of the country. This 
situation, however, may change altogether anytime till harvest time. In fact 
the months from October to December are the most critical period for the 
linseed crop in Argentina, and any estimate about the yield at this time of the 
year is fraught with too many uncertain elements, owing to the numerous 
risks to which the crop is still exposed. The influence of these unfavourable 
factors is very changeable from year to year. An indirect index of this varia- 
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bility is furnished by the table showing the differences between the final figures 
of the sown area and the corresponding figures of the harvested area which 
show, in the course of the time indicated in the table, variations from a mi- 
nimum of 4,4 percent, in 1931-32 and a maximum of 28.8 per cent, in 1933-34. 

According to the preliminary estimate made last month by the Argentine 
Government, the area sown to linseed this year shows a decrease of 12.8 per 
cent, as compared with last year’s final figure, and of about 10 per cent, as 
compared with the average. On October 22 the Argentine Government published 
a new estimate which gives the area sown as amounting to 6,795,000 acres 
i. e. an increase of 124,000 acres compared with the preliminary estimate, as 
against 7,600,000 acres of the last campaign and 7,391,000 acres as the average 
for the five years ending in 1938/39; percentages 89.4 and 91.9. 

On the basis of this last estimate on the area and on the crop condition 
as it results from the last official data at the beginning of October, it can be 
forecast that the Argentine j)roduction of linseed crop in 1940/41 will be 
clearly higher than the very poor crop of 1939/40, 22,364,004 centals (39,935,000 
bushels) and, without however reaching it, it ma}^ come near the average pro- 
duction of the preceding five years: 37,312,000 centals (66,629,000 bushels). 
This extremely approximate estimate is based on the supposition that from 
now up to harvest the weather be normal and that the crop will not be damaged 
by unforeseen causes. 

Data about the area sown to linseed in Uruguay in 1940-41 show a de- 
crease of 21 per cent as compared with the preceding season^ but 24 per cent 
above the average of the five years ending in 1938-39. This decrease must be 
attributed both to unfavourable weather conditions which retarded and consi- 
derably hindered sowings, and to surpluses from the previous season. At the 
middle of October the state of the crop appeared less omising than in Argen- 
tina. Here, as well as in Argentina, the final result of the campaign is su- 
bordinated to the trend of the season up to the middle of December when 
the harvesting and threshing of linseed are being attended to in earnest. 

The linseed crop in Egypt, over a surface nearly equal to that of 1939, 
but 62 per cent, greater than the average, was, on the whole, satisfactory. 
In fact the production has been ii per cent, .higher than last year and 43 per 
cent above the average. 

In July the estimate on the linseed crop in Morocco was also statisfactor} . 

The chief characteristics of the present linseed season in the world may 
be summarized and stated in the following manner. In Europe, notwith- 
standing the abnormal situation due to the state of war and the unfavourable 
course of the season, it may be expected that the production of linseed will be 
above average, but in a lower proportion to the increase of area. The 
crop has been decisively abundant in North America, both on account of in- 
creased area and of very favourable weather conditions. Production was 
equally good in India with yields far above those of last year and of the average. 
Forecasts are favourable regarding the production in the Soviet Union and North 
Africa. Eastly, under the reserves made above, it may be expected that in 
Argentina the linseed production will be greater than last year and near enough 
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the average. In Uruguay the forecast is for a rather satisfactory crop. The 
total linseed production of the 1940-41 season can be considered clearly greater 
than that of last year. 

A. Di Fulvio. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 


U. S. 5 . R,: At tlie end of September the harvest of dax (Dolgounetz variety) in 
the collective farms whicdi constitute pratically the totality of this crop in the Soviet 
Utiicm, had been completed over 4,371,000 acres, i. e., 98 per cent, of the sown acreage, 
as against 4,358,000 acres, i, e., 99 per cent, at the same date last year. 

Flax harvested over 3,947,000 acres representing 90 per cent, of the area 
harvested up to September 30, was put on the fields or in water for setting. Nearly 
30 per cent, of the retted product had already been removed. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 


Bulgaria: Cold and rainy weather during the first two weeks in September hindered 
ripening and the work of cotton picking. Thanks to wanner and sunny weather, great 
progress was made in the second part of the month. 

Greece: Rainy at the begimiing, the month of September was generally fair and 
warm, turning to rain again at the end. On the whole these weatlier conditions were 
favourable to the ripening and opening of bolls. Slight attacks from insects are reported 
in some localities; but generally speaking, crop condition at the middle of Sep- 
tember, when the picking was in full swing in several districts, was rather satisfactor}^ 
and the crop gave promise of a fine yield. 

17 . 5 . 5 . R.: Towards the end of September the picking of cotton was in full swing 
all over the cotton zones of the Union. The results obtained during the first picking 
days showed that the figures of the plan for deliveries to the State may be exceeded. 
In the region of Fergana, which is one of the chief cotton zones of Uzbekistan, the fore- 
cast is for an average yield of unginned cotton of not less than from 2,050 to 2,140 
lb. per acre, against 1,945 lb. last year. In Central Asia warm and sunny weather 
was favourable to picking. In some zones however the work is being carried on rather 
slowly, OAving (in some cases) to a delay in the ripening of cotton. 

In Uzbekistan, which is the most important center of cotton production in the 
Union, at vSeptember 20 the plan of cotton picking had been completed only by 8.5 
per cent.; in Turkmenistan, by the same date, 18.6 per cent, as against 14.6 per cent, 
at the same date last year. 

In non-irrigated cotton regions, the necessary measures were being taken to pick 
up the cotton at the proper time, witliout exposing the crop to the danger of autumn 
frosts which often cause considerable damage. 

Argeniina: The preparation of the soil and the first sowings were effected under 
favourable conditions. 
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United States: According to the Government weekly reports on weatlier conditions, 
at tlie beginning of October cotton picking and ginning were only fairly active, while 
low temperature retarded development of remaining cotton bolls. During the week 
ending October 8, conditions bettered and cotton progress continued satisfactory. By 
October 22, favourable weather conditions having prevailed during two weeks, cotton 
progress was generally good. 

Crop condition as reported on October i, is the highest on record except for 1937, 
when it was at 79. 


Summary of the Cotton Reports 
issued by the Government of the United States, during 
the cotton season (August i-July 31). 

Provisional Pinal estimates Percent. 



estimates 


— 


1940 

*41 


for dates 
indicated 

1939-40 


Average 

1934*35 

1939-40 
»* ZOO 

Aver. 
•• 100 


1940-41 



to 1938-39 

Report referring to July i: 







Area in cultivation (acres) 

25,077,000 

24.683.000 


29,132,000 

101.6 

86.1 

Report ref tiring to August 1: 







Area left for harvest (acres) 

(z) 24,616,000 (3) 33,805,000 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

X03.4 

86.7 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

72 

74 

( 3 ) 

71 


— 

Production (4) 

11,429,000 

11,816,000 


12,713,000 

96.7 

89.9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

232-3 

237.9 

(3) 

*198.1 

93.4 

112.3 

Cotton ginned to August i (5) , 

32,187 

137.254 


107,222 

23.5 

30.0 

Cotton ginned to August 16 (5) 

169,420 

357.197 


341.902 

47.4 

49.6 

Report referred to z September; 







Area left for harvest (acres) 

(6) 24,406,000 

(3) 23,805,000 

(2) 

38,400,000 

102.5 

85.9 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

74 

70 

( 3 ) 

62 


— 

Protluctiou 4) . . . . 

12,772,000 

11,816,000 


12,713,000 

108. 1 

100.5 

Yield of lint per acre, in Ib. ..... . 

350.7 

237.9 

( 3 ) 

198.1 

105.4 

126.6 

Cotton ginned to September t (5) 

606,391 

1,401,691 


1,424,427 

43-3 

42.6 

Cotton ginned to September 26 (3) 

1,804,490 

3,876,616 


3.4X0,335 

46.5 

52.9 

Report referred to October i: 







Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

72 

68 

3 ) 

62 

— 

-- 

Production (4) . . 

12,741,000 

1 1, 8 1 6, 000 


12,713,000 

107.8 

100.2 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

250.0 

237.9 

3 ) 

198.1 

105.1 

126.2* 

Cotton ginned to October jr (5) 

3,934,000 

6,686,712 


6,012,716 

58.7 

65.3 

Cotton ginned to October r8 {5) 

7,028,141 

8,877.681 


8.379.164 

79-2 

83*9 


(xl Area in cultivaUon on July i less the ten-year (1930-39) average abandonment, from natural causes, 
1,9 per cent. — (a) Area actually harvested. — (3) Ten-year (i9*9“38) average. — (4) In of 478 lb. net 
svdght and eaclnsive of linters. — (5) In running bates, counting round boles as half bales and exclusive of linters. 
— (6) Per cent, of the acreage in cotton on July i, 1940, which has been, or will be. abandoned, from nutural 
causes: 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Yugoslavia: At the beginning of October the harvest and the works of retting 
of hemp were over nearly everywhere in the coimtry. A good crop is forecast, especially 
in the regions of Vojevodina. 

C7. 5. 5*. R.: By September 25 the cutting of hemp had been done over a surface 
533»o^c) acres, i. e., 53 per cent, of the surface cultivated to hemp this year, as 
against 416,000 acres last year, i. e., 42 per cent. 

Argentina: The work in the fields for the next sowings of hemp have made good 
progress. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

Greece: Owing to the difficulty of disposing of tlie tobacco crop of last year, the 
surface planted to tobacco this year has beexi considerably reduced. Infomiation 
from unofficial sources would indicate that, in spite of the not altogether favourable 
conditions of the crops during July and August, the production will be satisfactory 
enough and not much different from tliat of last year. Its quality may even lye l)etter 
than last year. The decrease of the tobacco production this year will thus be exclusi- 
vely due to the reduction of the surfaces sown to it. 

According to the most recent unofficial estimate the area cultivated to to)>acco this 
year will be about 173,000 acres against 208,000 in 1939 and 219,300 on the average 
of the five years ending 1938; percentages 83.2 and 78.9. The corresponding produc- 
tion is estimated at aboxit 99,2 millions of lb. against 121,2 millions of lb. and 126,2 
milions of lb.: percentages 81.9 and 78.6. 

Hungary: At the beginning of October the gathering of tobacco leaves had b^en 
done nearly everywhere. The leaves are generally large and free from faults due to 
maladies. Plants left for the production of seeds promise a good yield. 

According to the latest estimates, the production of tobacco this year in Hungary, 
including the reincorj^orated northern zone Subcarpathia except northern Transylvania, 
amounts to 36,446,000 lb. In 1939, in the territory including the northern reincor- 
porated zone, it amovuited to 47,434,000 lb. The average for the years 1934-1938 up 
to the end of 1937 is ^ 5, 141, 000 lb. 

The imit yield was 1,25016. per acre in 1940, 1,160 lb. in 1939 and 1,220 lb. 
average during the years 1934-1938. 

Yugoslavia: The tobacco crop this year appears to be very large, especially in 
Herzegovina. 

U. S. S, R.: The surface sown to “ Makhorka during the present campaign is 
262,000 acres, i. e., nearly the same as the average of the five years 1934-38 which 
had been 263,000 acres. The production of Maklxorka ** is estimated at 374,787,000 
lb., as against 286,602,000 lb., in 1939. 

The vSurface sown to yellow tobacco during the present season is over 223,900 
acres. This acreage is about 3 per cent, less than the average of the preceding five years. 
Unit yields are high in the most important zones where yellow tobacco is grown. 
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Argentina: The elaboration of tobacco of the last season is over. Nurseries are 
now being prepared for the next transplantations. 

United States: According to the October Crop Report, the production of tobacco 
in 1940 is estimated at 1,268,912,000 lb. against 1,848,654,000 lb. in 1939 and an average 
of 1,294,694,000 lb. in 1934 to 1938; percentages, 68.6 and 98.0. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 

Yugoslavia: Weather conditions during the month of September were favourable 
to the growth and harvest of hops. According to the most recent information, the 
hops this year will be abundant. 

United States: According to the October Crop Report the production of hops in 
1940 is CvStimated at 40,260,000 lb. against 39,386,000 lb. in 1939 and an average of 
40,029,000 lb. in 1934 ^93^; percentages, 102.2 and 100.6. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: Since the beginning of the new commercial campaign, the policy of des- 
truction of colfee has been considerably accentuated. In fact the quantity of coffee 
withdrami from the market during July and August this year amounts to 1,135.400 
centals, as against hardl}^ <198,700 centals during the six months January- 
Jime 1940. 

The surplus stocks destroyed in Brazil since 1931 up to August 31, 1940, amount 
to 92,418,000 centals. 

Venezuela: In August the condition of the coffee plantations was generalh' good, 
and a rather fine production was expected during the prcwSent season. 

Philippine Islands: The production of coffee of the 1940-41 season is officially 
estimated at about 26.000 centals, against 22.000 centals of last year and an average 
of 18.500 centals during the jireceding five years. 

Percentages: 118,3 1^2,1. The total acreage from which this 3'ear produc- 

tion has been obtained is 4.045 acres, i. e., only slightly greater than last year, 

Ncm Hebrides: The last official report on the prt^serit campaign confirms that the 
production of coffee is satisfactory. 


Groundnuts. 

Argentine: Weather conditions during the last two months were generally favour- 
able to tlie preparatory works of the soil for the sovvdng of grouml nuts. 
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CSolza. 


Hungary: At tlie beginning of October colza had been mostly sown. Early seed- 
lings budded unifonnly and are growing well. 

Romania: Winter colza has been sown over a smaller surface than last year. 
Owing to the draught, germination has been bad. It must be taken into accoimt that, 
owing to territorial cessions, the surface ordinarily sown to colza in Romania, has 
been reduced by about 45 per cent. 

Yugoslavia: The colza crop of 1940 appears to be rather poor. For this reason, 
conversations with Turkey have been started for the importation of colza from that 
coimtry. The sowings of winter colza were carried on under favourable conditions. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Bulgaria: Frequent rains in the first half of September were favourable to the 
vegetation of fodder crops. Dry and warm weather towards the end of the month 
slightly damaged the production. 

Finland: At the beginning of October tlie state of the culture of artificial and 
natural meadows was bad. In the system of the country it was expressed respec- 
tively by 3,6 and 3.4. 

Hungary: At the beginning of Octol^er forage beets were growing w-ell and a 
good crop was expected. Here and there harvesting had begun. The mowing and 
transportation of green forage maize and moha w’^ere going on: yields are 
very high. 

The yield of the second cut of clover has been average as to quality, but good 
as to quantity, while the third cut has been good botli as to quality and quantity. 
Tlie cut of clover sown in stubble fields was being effected. The harvest of the third 
cut of iucenie has given good results. Good results are expected also from the fourth 
cut. The clover and lucerne crops destined to tlie production of seed grains do not 
seem very promising. The common and broom millet crop is somewhat above the 
average, wiiile the buckwdieat crop is average. The second crop of natural meadows 
is of an average quality, but very good as to quantity. The vegetation of pastures 
was still very vigorous at the begiiming of October, and the cattle found sufficient 
nourishment. 

Sweden: Thanks to rains, fodder crops are growing vigorously and average pro- 
ductions are forecast. At the beginning of October the state of the cultures of arti- 
ficial meadow^s wms quoted 2,1, as at the beginning of September, and 2,9 at the 
beginning of October 1939. The corresponding figures for natural meadows were 
2.3 and 3.T. 

Yugoslavia: The dry .season which prevailed during the month of July and the 
second half both of August and vSeptember, have considerably hindered tlxe normal 
growth of alfalfa and clover, the production of which appears to be rather scarce 
in spite of frequent rains in the fijst two weeks of August and September. 









U. 5 . S, R.: The surface sown to fodder cropvS this year has been increascid by 
about 4,942,000 acres. The hay production of natural meadows is considerably above 
that of last year. The abundant fodder production allows a further increase in 
cattle raising in the Union. 

Argentina: On the whole, the condition of pastures and artificial meadows in the 
month of September was good. 


United States: According to tlic most recent estimate area cultivated to tame hay 
tliis year is 60,573,000 acres againvSt 58,347,000 in 1939 and 56,100,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1938; i^rcentages 103.8 and 108.0. The corresponding produc- 
tion of hay, all tame, is estimated at about 1,690,080,000 centals (84,504,000 sliort tons) 
against 1,514,520,000 (75,726,000) and 1,405,764,000 (70,288,000); percentages in. 6 
and 120.2. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


HORSES, CATTLE AND POULTRY IN DENMARK. (*) 


(Thoiisamls) 


CLASSmCATION 

29 June 

1940 

i(j July 

1939 

if> Jvily 
1938 

17 July 
1937 

15 July 

1933 

Horses 

S74 

577 

565 

552 

501 

Colts under i year 

52 

53 

50 

50 

25 

Colts from i to 3 years 

93 

92 

88 

79 

40 

Stallions 3 years old and over 

4 

4 


4 

3 

Geldings 3 years old and over 

200 

203 

202 

201 

207 

Mares 3 years old au<J over 

225 

225 

220 

218 

226 


3,221 

3,271 

3,186 

3,054 

1 i 

3,134 

Calves under 1 year old 

861 1 

852 

834 

i 763 

685 

Bulls r year old and over 

63 ; 

68 

63 

64 

78 

Steers j 

74 i 

78 , 

80 

80 

59 

Heifers 1 year old and over 

634 j 

659 

610 

603 

542 

Cows and heifers having farrowed 

1.589 1 

1.614 

1,599 

1.574 

1.770 

Fowls 

i 

24,551 j 

32,398 

27,864 

26,498 

25,550 

Chicken under 6 mouths 

10,657 1 

18,680 

15,732 

13.052 

13,463 

Cocks 6 month.s old and over 

161 1 

188 

174 

194 

314 

Hens 6 months old and over 

13.733 j 

13,530 

11,958 

13.252 

11,773 


(*) nural diatricts. 
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livESTOCk AN© DEatVATlVES 



PIG POPULATION IN DENMARK. * 


' (Thousand head) 





1940 





1939 

. 


CLASsmcATioifr 

Sept, j 

Aug. 

June 

May 

March 

Febr. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct, 

Aug. 

July 1 

June 


1 

10 

29 

4 

23 

10 

30 

18 

7 

36 

15 1 

17 

Boars for breeding. 

14 

16 


17 

18 

17 

17 


18 

18 

, ! 

18 i 

17 

Sows in farrow for 
first time . . , 

23 , 

30 

49 

71 

89 

89 

80 

63 

62 

65 

»i 

82 

Other sows in farrow 

120 1 

137 

146 

151 

165 

169 

162 

176 

189 

192 

171 1 

163 

Sows in milk . . . 

i 

64 ; 

73 

90 

10 ! 

88 

80 

95 

86 

81 

85 

99 1 

lOI 

Sows not yet eov- 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) . 

1 

i 

38 

41 

34 

26 

24 

25 

21 

24 

25 

27 

; 

27 ’ 

23 

Sows for slaughter. 

26 j 

18 

15 


16 

12 

12 

15 

15 

9 

10 

9 

Total SOU'S . , . . ; 

27/ 

299 

334 

366 

1 

1 382 

375 

1 370 

j 

364 

372 

378 

! ; 

383 ; 

\ i 

378 

Sucking pigs not | 
weaned . . , . j 

539 

i 

617 

756 1 

i 

807 

1 

1 734 

1 

662 1 

804 i 

735 i 

6% 

731 

i 

: 841 ' 

862 

Young and a lult | 
pigs for slaugh- 1 
ter: ; 

Weaned pigs un- ! 
dcr 35 kg. . . { 

i 

755 

850 

1 

i 

839 

j 

j 690 

i 

1 

712 

' ! 

769 

749 

732 ; 

1 

767 

839 

! i 

771 

660 

pigs of 35 and ! 
under 60 kg. , j 

1 

, 665 : 

690 

628 ! 

1 628 1 

i 

! 686 ; 

659 

657 1 

j 

697 

766 

663 ; 

641 

589 

Fat pigs of 60 1 
kg. and over . | 

j 

“I 

519 

1 

. 625 i 

i 626 1 

j 1 

I 534 

1 i 

558 

537 ; 

i 

; I 

573 

535 1 

1 i 

491 

Total pigs . . , 1 

2,74! 1 

i 

2,991 

1 

3,199 

i 

3,134 

1 

3,066 

3,040\ 

! 

3J34 

! i 

; I 

3.192 

3,164 

1 

: 3,127 

2,997 


♦ Rural districts. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 


Swlize viand: According to the results of a survey by the vSwiss PeavSaiits’ Union, 
during the month of August 1940, the Swiss cheese factories and tlie collecting centres 
received i .3 % more milk than in the same month last year. This increase in the 
production took place chiefly in the Cantons of the north-east of Switzerland wliile 
in Romanic Switzerland milk deliveries were lower than in August 1939. Weather 
conditions which were favourable to the hay crops, had also a favourable influence 
oil the ju'oduction of milk. 

.-1 vgentina: In September the state of health of cattle was good. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

Turkey: The production of fresh cocoons in rgy} is estimated at 4,596,000 lb. 
against 5,177,000 in 1938 and an average of 4,427,000 in 1933 to 1937. percentages, 
88.8 and 103.8. 


SERICULTCJKE 








TRADE 




AOOtJST 

Twelve months (August i-July 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 3 t) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1 *940 

I *939 

1940 

1 *939 

193940 

1 * 938-39 

1939-40 

1 * 938-39 

* 938-39 

* 938-39 




Wheat* — Thousand centals {1 

cental “ 100 lb.). 



'Exporting Countries: 

Romania 

15 

902 

0 

0 

18,650 

27 571 

0 

0 



Yugoslavia .... 

2 

1.432 

0 

0 

5.431 

3.246 

0 

0 


— 

United States . . . 

560 

3,542 

356 

567 

13.134 

46,058 

6,173 

6,134 

— 

— 

Argentina 

6.085 

9.423 


— 

104.945 

70,370 

— 

— 

— 


Iraq 

7 

106 

0 

0 

1,092 

621 

0 

. 0 

— 

— 

Turkey 

23 

51 

— 

— 

1,402 

1,098 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Importing CountrUs: 
Greece 

0 

0 

609 

992 

0 

0 

7,156 

7,740 



Portugal 

0 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

535 

1,295 

— 

— 

Mexico 





(M 0 

(*) 0 

(’) 40 

(•) 1,078 

0 

1,245 

China ....... 

2 

35 

218 

*533 

263 

511 

3.081 

9.597 

~ 




Wheat Flour. — 

Thousand centals (i cental 

■- 100 lb.). 


^Exporting CoutUries: 

Rdinania 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 



Yugoslavia .... 

6 

0 

0 

0 

325 

32 

0 

0 

-- 


United States . . . 

852 

1,265 

18 

26 

11,758 

13,982 

129 

159 

— 


Argentina 

125 

151 

— 


1,951 

2,049 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Iraq 

II 

9 

0 

0 

176 

153 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Turkey 

0 

0 


— 

1 

75 

— 

— 


— 

Importing Countries: 
Greece 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

35 

43- 



Portugal 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

38 


— 

Mexico 





(M 0 

{*) 0 

C) 2 (') 1 

0 

2 

China 

18 

94 

454 

*938 

856 

1,176 

5.994 

7,108 1 




Total Wheat aud Flour t)* — 

Thousand centals ( 

I cental " 

■ 100 lb.). 



Nbt Exports (•) 

Net Imports (♦•) I 

Net Exports (•) 

•Net Imports {*•) 1 

iN. Ex. (*),NJMP.{*»> 

Greece 


— 

610 

997 



— 

7,203 

7,797 



Portugal 

— 

— 

0 

43 

— 

— 

551 

1.345 



Romania 

15 

926 

— 

— 

18,653 

27,574 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia , , . , 

II 

1.433 

•— 

— 

5,864 

3.289 


— 


— 

United States . . . 

1,316 

4.626 

— 


22,467 

58,432 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mexico 

— 

— 



— 

— 

(0 42 

(*) 1.079 

— 

1,246 

Argentina .... 

6.252 

9.625 


— 

107,547 

73.102 



— 

— 

Chma 

— 

— 

797 

1,622 


— 

9.668 

16,996 

— 

— 

Iraq 

20 

116 

— 

— 

1,327 

825 

— 


— 

■— 

Turkey 

22 

51 

“ 

“ 

1,404 

1.198 


- 






Rye. 

— Thousand centals {i cental 100 lb.). 



Etfporiing Countries : 

Exports 

Imports j 

exports 

Imports ] 

Exports 

Imports 

komania 

8 

61 

■0 

0 

2,172 

640 

0 

0 



— 

Uuited States , . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

411 

374 

0 

0 

... 


Argentina 

0 

354 

— 


5 . 6 W 

2,076 

— 



— 

Turkey 

0 

. 24 

— 

— 

195 

177 


— 

*— 

— 

importing Countries: 

Greece 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 


(f) Excess of exjjorts over importsi. — (•*) Excess of imports over exportSt 

(f) Flour itiduced to grain on the busis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour ^ r»333.333 centals of groin. 
(‘) Up to April 30. 
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AlTOTJST 

Twelve mowteb (August x-July 31 ) 

Twelve komtbs 
(A ugust i-July 3t) 

COUNTHIES 

Ezpohts 

iMPOXTft 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


two 

1939 

1940 

1939 1 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938*39 




Barley. Thousand centals {1 cental - 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 

Romania 

0 

943 

0 

A\ 

2,329 

4.195 

0 

0 



United States . , . 

74 

339 

83 

92 

1,645 

5.101 

290 

237 

— 

— 

Argentina 

160 

173 

— - 

— 

8,848 

4,644 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ ' 

Iraq 

9 

462 

0 

0 

5,167 

4,583 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Turkey 

0 

156 

— 

— 

1.037 

2.740 

— 

— 

— 


Importing Countries; 

Greece 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

54 

344 



Mexico 



. . . 

• * • 

h 1 

(') 0 

(0 128 

C) 80 

0 

146 




ClatS. — Thousand centals (1 cental “ 100 lb.) 



Exporting Countries: 











Romania 

United States . . , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i ^ 

0 

0 

0 



Argentina 

1 

2 

262 

137 

! . 65 

1.114 

3,635 

427 

— 

i 

Turkey 

38 

655 

_ 

— 

i 8,397 

6.118 


_ 


1 ““ 


' 0 

! 6 

— 

— 

i 6 

231 



— 


Importing Countries: 

1 

i 

1 



1 

1 

1 






Greece 1 

1 

i 








Mexico 

0 

0 1 0 

0 

; 0 

0 

165 

0 

— 

— 


... 



... 

.(') 10 

C) 0 

(‘) 6 

(‘) 23 

0 

25 


Kx-fjorlinf; Countries: 

Romania 

Yugoslavia . . , . 
United States . . . 

Argentina 

Iraq 

Importing Countries: 

Greece 

PortugqJ 

Mexico 


IVlaize* — Thousand cental? (i cental - loo lb.). 

Ten Months (November j- August 31) 


Twelve months 
(Nov. i-Oct, 51) 


1,218 j 

215 ! 

0 t 

0 . 


13,272 i 

26 ! 
20.205 : 

11.766 

0 

0 :i 

12.014 

0 

12 ' 

84 

! 

oi 


2.311 1 

0 

0 

2.334 

0 

1 866 ; 

609 ! 

44 1 

9i 


15,691 1 

580 

218 ■ 

19.783 

253 

3,304 

0 1 

5.664 I 

1 i 

{ 

"" i 

Z i 

1 


43.248 1 

64,332 i 

3 ! 


- : 

75,057 

3 

- 

j 

0 

i 

0 ! 

.J 

63 ! 


0 

0 

443 

1 1,308 'i 

0 i 

1,336 

0 

0 , 

34 ; 

97 1 

0) 

0 1 

0 

254 

787 1 

0 

864 


1 

1 

... i 

0 C) 

0 i(') 

563 

Q) 512 ; 

0 

807 


Rice. — Thousand centals (i ccntil roo lb.). 

liioHT Months (January i- August 31) 


TWELV] 

(January 


: MONTHS 
1-Dec. 31) 


Exporting Countries: 





1 1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

i 1939 

1939 

United State.s . . . 

192 

222 

52 

72 

i 2.183 

2,199 

291 

569 

3,093 

711 

Mexico 





(‘) 0 

(') 39 

(*) 0 

(') 0 

49 

0 

Iraq 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 6 

10 

0 

1 

15 

1 

Thailand 

3,372 

3.121 

— 

— 

25,056 

26.414 

— 


40,773 

*'** 

Importing Countries: 











Greece 

0 

0 

27 

39 

0 

0 

513 

506 

0 1 

1 647 

Portugal 

0 

0 

12 

12 

2 

0 

66 

38 

0 ' 

104 

Romania. ..... 



8 

8 

— 

— • 

207 

309 

— * 

1 360 

Vugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

145 

262 

0 

394 

China 

2 

3 

1,339 

361 

j 107 

148 

10,690 

i 

5,677 

156 

1 7,060 

i 


T) Up to April 30. 
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August 

1 Eight kohtbs (January i-Augnst 31 ) 

i . _ 

TWBtVB MONTHS 
(January x-Dec. 31 

COUNTRIES 

Expo&ts 

Imposts 

1 Bzpoaxs 

Imposts 

Ezpobts 

IMPOXTS 


1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1 

; 1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 




Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental loo lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 











Romania 

1 0 

0 

3 

0 

1 0 

2 

6 

2 

3 

2 

Argentina 

256 

2,138 

— 

— 

i 13.966 

20,588 

-- 


26,082 

— 

China 

1 9 

5 

— 


1 

84 

_ 

— - 

99 


Iraq 

0 

24 

— 

— 

13 

41 

— 

— 

63 

— 

Importing Countries: 





i 






Greece 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 ^ 

0 

24 

58 

0 

71 

Portugal 

— 

— 

18 

0 

1 _ 

— 

61 

22 

— 

161 

United States . . . 

““ 

— 

352 

846 

i ~ 


5,172 

7,503 


8,976 




Cotton. — Thmisand centals (i cental ^ 100 Ib.l. 












Twelvi 

months 






IWEIrVE MONTHS (AugU.'^t I-Julv 31 ) 

(August I- July 31 ) 

Exporting CoutUries: 

1 




i 1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 

United States . . . 

346 

1,159 

51 

67 

i 32,714 

17,562 

841 

749 



Mexico 





<*) 104 (“) 281 

(*) 13 

{*) 5 

308 

9 

Argentina 

41 

86 

— 

— 

1 573 

555 

— 


— 

— 

Perou 



— 

— 

! 


— 

— 

(M 1,452 

— 

Iraq 

0 

8 

0 

1 

: 57 

53 

3 

2 

— 

— 

Turkey 

0 

9 

— 

— 

1 129 

385 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Greece 

0 

0 

8 

4 

' 0 

0 

89 

49 


— 

Portugal 

— 

— 

23 

26 

! ■— 

— 

566 

474 

— 

~ 

Romania 

0 

0 

15 

19 

0 

0 

306 

433 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

i 0 

0 

8 

23 

0 

0 

454 

515 

— 


China 

2 

21 

453 

674 

! 87 

1,305 

5,762 

3,698 

— 

— 





Wool. — Thousand lb. 













Twelve months 

Exporting Countries: 

i 




Twelve months (Sept, i -August 31 ) 

(Sept. i-Aiig. 31 ) 

\ a) 

; 7,412 

8,567 

— 


1 203,236 

299.135 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Argentina , . ^ 

3.433 

3,605 

— 

— 

71,981 

56,784 

— - 

— 


— 

Perou 



_ 

— 

(‘) 11.548 

(^) 9,996 

— 

— 

12.022 

— 

China 

*“|92 

’“375 

— 

... 

1,290 

6,671 




— 


Iraq 

35 

2,434 

0 

0 

j 16.495 

19,672 

62 

57 

— 

— 

Turkey 

0 

3.984 

— 

— 

6.923 

21.272 

— 

— 

— 


Importing Cnuntrin: 

i 










Greece 

! 55 

117 

234 

494 

694 

2,099 

4,513 

7,567 


— 

Portugal 

1 0 

185 

68 

MO 

2,035 

2,251 

3,265 

3,316 

— 

— 

Romania 

! 0 

22 

2,635 

33 

0 

62 

2.970 

840 



Yufioslaviu .... 

0 

26 

62 

584 

0 

353 

6,147 

11.475 



United States . . . 

1 2 

0 

16,100 

16,709 

485 

417 

312.037 

209,676 

— 


Mexico 





(*) 0 

(*) 0 

(*) 3,523 

(“) 3,003 

139 

4.835 





Butter. — Thousand lb. 













Twelve months 






Eight months (January i-August 31 ) 

(January 

i*Dec. 3 i) 

Exporting Countries: 

i 




j 1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

i>enniark 

' 12,556 

30,091 

1 - 1 

— 

190.268 

223,181 




330,267 


Portugal 

i 18 ; 

11 

i 0 1 

0 

88 

73 

0 

0 

157 

0 

Romania 

1 i 

117 

0 

0 

315 

500 

0 

0 

935 

0 

United States . . . 

i 306 ' 

174 

— 

90 

1,850 

1,285 

811 

703 

2,308 

1.107 

Argentina 

1 ®77 ; 

1,519 

137 


18,991 

9.978 


— 

19.745 


Importing Countries: 











Greece 

i “ i 


0 , 

51 



130 

741 


1,074 

Mexico 


— 

1 


— 


(*) <0 

(•) 49 


134 

China 

1 1 


*’* >8 ! 

42 

— 

— 

245 

419 

.... 

593 

Iraq ’ 

1 "" 0 I 

i i 

0 

0 ! 

i 

2 

0 

2 

24 

31 

2 

40 


(a) Unwashed wool. {b) Washed wool. 
0 ) Up to June 30. — (*) Up to April 30. 




TRADE — CHEESE - CACAO i - TEA COFfEE ‘ <^49 S; 



AUGUST 

EroHT MOMTBS (January z-.August 31 ) 

I Twelve moitebs 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

I Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


J 940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

j 1939 

1939 

Maporting Countries: 




Cheese* — 

Thousand lb. 




15 

13 

0 

31 

170 

146 

29 

112 

216 

201 

Portugal 

R^Uiania 

44 

7 

4 

2 

300 

73 

24 

37 

392 

60 

Argentina ..... 

8t7 

324 

— 

~ 

5,044 

3,042 


— 

5.463 


Importing Cauteries: 











Greece 

22 

2 

9 

18 

362 

62 

1,398 

1,942 

95 

2,202 

United States . . , 

194 

146 

1,378 

3.435 

1.327 

985 

24.138 

31,852 

1.479 

59,075 

Mexico 





:*) 2 

n 4 

n 306 

n 331 

7 

882 

Iraq 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

15 

24 

44 

15 

.62 





Cacaa* — Thousand 

lb. 









Elkven Months (Oct. i-August 3») 

Twelve months 
(O ct. i-Sept. 30 ) 

Exporting Countries: 





1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1 1938-39 

1938-39 

Grenada 







(») 5,388 

(‘) 5.944 



1 7,388 



Dominican Republic 



— 

— 

(•) 35,406 

(*) 52.060 

— 

_ 

1 63,690 

— 

Trinidad 



— 

— 

(*) 21,231 

(*) 14,180 

— 

— 

! 17,921 

— 

Gold Coast .... 
Sdo Thom*' and I'rin- 



— 

- 

(‘>420.707 

(‘) 589,399 

— 

— 

1 643.415 



cipc Island . . . 

... 


— 

— 

.(*) 13,752 

(*) 19.410 

— 


23,202 

i 

— 

Importing Countries: 





j 




1 


Greece 

0 

0 

11 

161 

! 2 

0 

1,283 

3.807 

0 

4.101 

Portugal 

0 

2 

71 

44 

1 29 

2 

1.250 

1,056 

1 2 

1,215 

Romania 


— 

55 

163 


— 

2.355 

3.565 

1 — 

3.783 

ITnited States . . . 

— 

— 

79.287 

52,217 


— 

609.781 

552,480 

1 — 

583,184 

Mexico 


— 


I — . 

~ (*) 1,986 

(*) 657 

1 ““ 

1,345 





Tea. — Thousand lb. 





1 




Two 

months tjuli 1 - An gust 31 ) 

Twelve Months 
(J uly I* June 30 ) 

Exporting Countries: 

i 



1 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

T 939-40 

1939- <0 

China 

3,953 : 

' 5,664 I 

1 1,020 

1.793 

10,582 

9,232 

2,674 

3,283 

84,492 

18,576 

Importing Countries: 


; 









Greece 

— i 

i j 

1 15 ! 

7 

_ 

— 

18 

44 

— 

238 

Portugal 

— ! 

! — j 

i 9 i 

31 

: — 

— 

35 

51 

— 

384 

Rohiania 


_ ! 

i 4 1 

99 



55 

205 

— 

836 

United States . . . 

— 

, — j 

7,176 ; 

7.500 

— 

_ 

14.491 

14,297 

— 

100,075 

Mexico 


— j 

— 

— - 


— 

C) 71 

Iraq 

0 

0 

’’578 

439 

0 

0 

i.bao 

i.bo3 

7 

6,748 

Turkey 



51 i 

187 



201 

417 



Exporting Countries: 




Coffee. — 

Thousand 

lb. 




Costa Rica .... 


i 

1 





- 



(») 39,813 


Mexico 


... 1 

— 





— 

(«) 66.223 

— 

Nicaragua 



— j 

— 

(*> 1.219 

(‘) 985 

— 

— 

32,662 


Salvador 





(*) 14.632 

(‘) 4,054 


— 

111,962 

— 

Ecuador 






.... 

— 

29,661 

— 

Venezuela 



— 


(*) 2.507 

(‘) 1,922 

... 

— 

_ 

47.349 

— 

Netherlands Indies , 






— 

{‘) 1 16,568 

— 

Importing Countries: 

Greece. 


] 

j 

! 560 

1,164 



1,440 

2,216 


10.730 

Portugal 

1.027 

194 

1,801 

1 ,2% 

1,682 

414 

3,122 

2.313 

3.754 

16,682 

Romania 

.... 


516 

500 

..... 

— 

747 

1,102 

— 

5.053 

Jugoslavia 

— 

— ‘ 

2.247 

1,459 

— 

— 

4,187 

2.901 


14,692 

United States . . . 

1,354 

631 1 

151,577 

139,408 

1,951 

1,517 

336.402 

278.696 

12,253 

2.043,624 

Iraq 

0 


137 

150 

0 

0 

234 

397 

0 

2,776 

Turkes^ 


0 j 

0 

602 

“ 

— 

437 

1,537 


13,334 


t*) Vp to July 3t. — (•) Vp to June 30. — (•) Vp to Hay $t. — {*) Up to April 30. 



StOCKS 
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STOCKS 


Stocks of cereals in farmers’ hands in the United States on 1st October. 




Products 

(,v ■ . 

1940 

1 1939 

1 1938 

1940 

*939 

1938 

j Percentage of total production 

Stocks in x>ooo centals 

..Wheat 

1 45.4 

44.9 

43.1 

215,848 

203.195 

240.847 

Oats 

83.0 

81.4 

81.1 

323.539 1 

244.271 i 

273.383 

Maize (old crop) i) 

23.5 

24.1 

15.0 

310,876 1 

1 

311,134 

197,789 


1 ) Data based on nuiizc for grain. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest xst of month (^} 


Products and location | 

October 1940 j 

j September 1940 j 

August 1940 1 

1 October 1939 j 

October 1938 

! 


thousand centals 



Wheat ; 

Canadian in Canada 


163,422 

« 

’) 153.682 

164,905 

90,399 

IT.S. in Canada 


374 


824 

97 

U. S. in the United States 

lii.158 , 

108,031 

96,090 

97.227 

83,564 

Canadian in the United States 

20,401 

16,696 

14,147 

6.886 

1,096 

Total . . . 


288,523 


269.842 

175,156 

rye: 






Canadian in Canada 


913 

=) 1,023 

1,234 

1,084 

U.S. in Canada 


13 


13 

54 

U. S. in the United States 

4,765 

5,120 

5.061 

5.494 

4,346 

Canadian in the United States 

1,873 

1,873 

1,739 

794 

12 

Total . . , 


7,m 


7,535 

5,496 

Barley: 






Canadian in Canada 

... 

2,085 

*) 2,200 

4,848 

4,933 

U.S. in Canada 


0 

2 

324 

U.S. in the United States 

*5356 

4,922 

2.*687 

9,187 

8,172 

Canadian in the United States 

414 

566 

579 

492 

25 

Total . . . 


7,573 


14,529 1 

13,454 

Oats: 




i 


Canadian in Canada 


1.533 

») I.9I0 

3,274 1 

2,033 

U. S. in Canada 


6 i 

51 1 

406 

U.S. in the United States 

’2,'67l 

2,686 1 

‘**886 

5,149 

7.048 

Casuidian in the United States 

176 

78 ! 

31 

7 

0 

Total . . , 


4,303 


4,481 

9,487 

Maize : 






U.S. in Canada 


2,414 


2,075 

802 

Argentine in Canada 



2 

34 

South African in Canada 



... 

652 

109 

Australian in Canada 




0 

0 

U. S. in the United States 

2^*148 

15,747 

i4j98 

8,305 

5.543 

Total . . . 


... 

... 

11,234 

6,489 


(‘) Friday for Canada^ Saturday for the tTuited States. — (•) Preliminary data for July a 6 . 



STOCKS — CEREALS - COTTOK 
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CSammercial cereals and oilseeds in store in Argentina. 


PBODUCT8 Ain> LOCATION 

Pint day of month 

September 1940 

1 August X940 

July 1940 

September 1939 

1 September 1938 

thousand centals 

WlMat in the ports 

10,856 

14,736 

19,685 

i*) 

6,129 

Wheat in other positions 

15.067 

18,711 

22,991 

(•) 

17,477 

Total . . . 

C) 25^23 

(•) 33,447 

(•) 42,676 

(7 i 

23,606 

aye 

4.754 

4.637 

4,552 

1,164 

202 

Barley 

4.574 

4.512 

4,814 

1.219 1 

627 

Oats 

3.224 

3,239 

3,415 

2,857 

1.003 

tfalse in the ports 

5,273 1 

5,418 

4,398 

5.627 i 

2,460 

Maine in other positions 

10.263 

6,500 

6,982 

9,257 ! 

7.671 

Total . . . 

i 15,536 

11,918 

1U80 

14,884 

10,151 

Canaryseed 

509 

497 

522 

331 

262 

Unseed In the ports 

3.114 

3,235 

3.445 

2,145 

2,982 

Unseed in other positions 

1 2.467 

2,633 

2,809 

2,065 

3,093 

Total . . . 

5,581 

5,868 

6,254 

4,210 

6,075 

Snnflowerseed 

1 

2,556 

2,645 

2.212 

1,344 

— 


(•) Indttding io..tr>o thousand centtUs of the 1939-40 crop. — (*) Including 23,083 thousand centals of 1939*40 crop. — 
•) Including 26,135 thousand centals of 1939*40 crop. — (*) Figures for wheat in store have been withheld by governmental order 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


! 

I.0CATI0N 

1 

1 I«ast day of month 

September 1940 j 

1 August 1940 j 

July 1940 1 

September 1939 

j September 193S 

1 thousand centals 

In consuming establishments 

3,381 

3.623 

4,779 

4.274 

5,441 

In public storage and at compresses ... 

52,826 

44,865 

44,875 

69,742 

64,093 

Total • • • 

56,207 

48,488 

49,654 

74,016 

69,534 
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mcra B li. I%01X7CTS ' 


PRICES BY PRODUCTS. 

A) — Spot quotations. 



Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

MOnTBbY AVBkAOBS 

Ybar&t 

AVBRAOBB 

DBScaxpTXON 

XX, 

X 940 

4 . 

X 940 

27 # 

X 940 

20, 

1940 

Sept. 

1940 

Oct. 

X939 

Oct. 

*958 

19^-40 

1938*39 

*) 

Wheat 










Budapest: Tisza wheat, 7$ kg. per hi. 










(pengd. per xoo kg.) 

23.40 

23.40 

23.20 

23.20 

23.20 

20.15 

20.70 

20.43 

20.42 

Braila: Homegrown, good qual. (lei p. ql.) 

850 

850 

750 

800 

762 

440 

385 

• 521 

411 

Winnipeg: No. x Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

*85 V« 


. . . 

. . . 

•) ... 

70 V, 

61V. 

76 

62 

Chicago:No.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

83 V. 

83 

1 B1 

80 V. 

87 V. 

n. 68 

92 V. 

1 70 V. 

Minneapolis (cents per 60 lb.): 

No. z Northern 

81 Vi 

79 V. 

78 V. 

1 76 V. 

76 V. 

86 V* 

71 Vi 

91V. 

74 V, 

'No. 2 Amber Durum 

73 V. 

71V. 

70 V« 

69 

69 V. 

78 V. 

62 V. 

80 V. 

68 V. 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (f.o.b. 
cents per 60 lb.) 

103 V> 

102 V. 

100 

96 V. 

96 V. 

107 

85 V. 

112 V* 

1 84 V. 

Buenos Aires (a): No. zHard, 80 kg. per 
hi. (paper ^soa per zoo 1^.) . . . 


... 

... 


... 

6.30 

6.64 

7.66 

6.89 

Rye. 










Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p. zoo kg.) . 

19.40 

19.40 

19.20 

19.20 

19.20 

14.11 

15.29 

15.62 

14.34 

Winnipeg: No. 2 rye (cents p. 38 lb.) . 

... 


... 



60 V. 

' 41 Vi 

»•/.! 

40 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 rye (cents p. 5fi lb.) 

45 V 4 

*45 

44 V. 

‘43 

43 V. 

52 

i 42 V| 

MV. 

44 

Barley. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. xoo kg.). 

475 

475 

450 

440 

422 

367 

291 

• 399 

338^ 

Winnlpeg:No. 4 West, (cents p. 48 lb.) (*) 

... 

. . » 

. . . 

. . . 

•) ... 

39 V. 

1 34 V. 

• 43 

34 V. 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

44 

41 

41 

44 

42 V. 

39 V. 

1 40 V? 

42 V* 

40 V. 

Minneapolis; No. 2 Feeding (cents p. 481b.} 

39 Vt 

39 V. 

39 V. 

39 

39 V. 

43 V* 

41 V. 

45 

40Vi 

Oats. 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 




' 32 V 4 

’) . . 

32 V* 

28 V. 

35 V. 

29 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 3a Ib.) 

*33 V* 

*33 V. 

*32 V. 

32 V. 

35V* 

27 

39 

30 V. 

Buenos Aires (a): No. a White, 49 kg. 
per hi. (paper pesos p. zoo kg.) . . 


... 


... 

... 

5.39 

5.49 

5.17 

4.S1 

Maize. 










Braila; Average quality (lei p. xoo kg.). . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

545 

510 

519 

292 

306 

365 

362 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 

64 V* 

64 

62 V. 

62 V. 

63 V. 

49 

46 Vi 

53 V* 

51V. 

Buenos Aires (<i): Yellow Plata (paper 
pesos per zoo kg.) 



6.96 

6.20 

6.11 

6.89 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during port of the period under review. — n< q. not ^uotod, »• n. nominal* 
— (a) Thursday prices. — (fr) Saturday prices. 

{‘) In relation to Government price fixing, numerous series are omitted from this table; notes concerning them hai^f 
been given in various issues of the Crop Report: France: Sept. 1940, p. 600; Germany; Feb. 1940, p. 142, and July 19^^^ p. 470; 
Hungary: Sept. 1940, p. 600; Italy: Dec, 1939, p. 1163, and Sept. 1940, p. 601; Romania: Sept. 1940, p. ^01; United JCiiidopsi; , 
Nov. 1939; p. J060. — {*) Oct. 1939-Mav 1940: No. 2 Feeding barley; subsequently; Burley N, 3 Western. — (•) Cotamereuli 
season: August-July for Maise: ]tCay>ApJn. — {*) Aug. average: 7sV4< — (*) Aug. average: 4xVa. (•) Aug. average: 30 Vv 
{’) Aug. average 29. ^ 




— ^ — — , I , 1 11 . . M l. ' 


Dbsckiphon 

Oct. 

XX, 

X940 

Oct. 

4. 

X940 

Sept. 

27. 

1940 

Sept. 

20, 

X940 

Monthly avsnaoBS 

Ysasu^T ^ 
avKaaoHS . 

II 

Oct. 

1939 

Oct. 

1938 

X939 

X938 : 

Linseed. 










Buenos Aires ( a ): Current quality, 4 % 










impurities (paper pesos p. xoo kg.) . 





... 

16.50 

13.32 

15.12 

14.31, 

IfOndott (c.i.f., shilling current or fol- 










lowing month; £ per long ton): 










La Plata 

(•) 10-7-6 

n. q. 

12-0-0 

12-0-0 

n-i8-i 

n. q. 

10-17-6 

♦12- 2-3 

11-10-11 

Bombay 

I6-I5-0 

16-15-0 

16-15-0 

16-17-6 

16-15-7 

n. q. 

12-12-3 

*14-10-3 

13-3-9 

Minneapolis: No. x Northern (cts. p. 56 lb.}. 

146 V» 

143 V, 

142 

143 

145 V. 

181 V. 

181 V. 

180 

190 









Z939-40 

1938-39 

Cotton. 






j 


") 

1 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

9,39 

9.55 

9.57 

9.50 

9.53 

n. 8.93 

8.59 

0. 10.03 

8.75 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). . 

9.75 

9.94 

9.91 

9.89 

9.89 

in. 9.23 

8.67 

n. 10.34 

9.00 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 






i 




Middling, super good 

. . . 


... 



in. 6.95 

5.89 

♦ 8.05 

5.88 

Middling 

7.99 

" 8.21 

n. q. 

"8.40 

* ,8.32 

6.36 

5.16 

7.47 

5.17 

SAo Paulo, g.f 

, » . 

* < • 




n. 6.42 

5.17 

• 7.44 

5.14 

Broach, good staple, f.g. (^ 

n. 6.21 

Q. 6.28 

n- q. 

n. 6.28 

* nV6.20 

n. 5.28 

n. 3.84 

n. 6.36 

•n. 3.92 

C,P. Oomra, good staple, superfine (*). 

6.60 

6,67 

n. q. 

6.67 

• 6.55 

n. 5.57 

3.96 

6.50,* 4.11 

Gi*a 7, f.g.f 

12.94 

13.16 

n. q. 

13.29 

* 13.33 

7.54 

8.22 

9.58' 7.22 

Upper Egyptian, f.g.f 

12,25 

12.48 


12.49 

* 12.56 

7.18 

6.56 

9,32i 6.00 

1 


B) — Quotations for future delivery* 



Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept, 


Monthly AVBRaoES 


Descriptxon 

II. 

1940 

4 . 

1940 

27, 

1940 

30 , 

1940 

II 

Oct. 

1939 

Oct. 

1938 

Oct. 

1937 

Oct. 

1936 

Wheat. 

Winnipeg (cents p. 60 lb.): 

d^very October 

70 

70 V, 

707- 

70 

71 

70 V- 

60 V. 

125 

. 

nov* 

* December 

71 •/• 

71V. 

22 

71 V. 

73 V- 

72 

60 

II9V- 

118V. 

108 V. 

» May 

75 V, 

76 

76 V. 

75 V. 

• 76 



63 V. 

109 V. 

Chicago (cents p. 60 lb,): 

• delivery September 




77 V. 

• 75 V. 





* December 

84 

82 V. 

80 

77 V- 

77 V. 

84 V. 

65 V/, 

100 V, 

114*/- 

* May 

82 V. 

81% 

79 V- 

78 V. 

78 V- 

83 V- 

66 */, 

too*/. 

II 3 V. 

» July 

78 V 4 

77 V. 

76 V- 

— 

— 

81V. 

66 v; 94 > I 

98 V. 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.): 







delivery Septcmt)cr 


— 

— 

7.25 

• 7.74 




— 

— 

* October 

6.10 

i 6,10 

6.65 

7.22 

7,45 

— 

6.56! - 

— : 

». November ......... 

6.18 

6.23 

6.75 

7.29 

• 7.37 

6.36 

6.40 

15.56 

11.19 

* December 

6.24 

6.27 

6.70 

— 

— 

*) 6.66 

V 6.82 

12.63 


Rye. 










Winnipeg (cents p. 36 lb.): 





i 

j 


85 V. 


delivery October 

42 V 4 

43 V. 

43 V- 

42 V. 

43V»i 

60 Vs 
57 V. 

41 Vh 

69 V. 

» December 

44 

44 V. 

45 V* 

44 

44V.i 

41 

84 V/g 

68 V* 

» May 

47 

47 V- 

47 V- 

45 V. 

46 V. 

58 V- 

43 

86 

69 V. 

Chicago (cents p. 56 Ifo.): 

delivery September 

• December 

. 



41 V- 

♦ 40 V. 





44 V. 

45 V- 

44 V. 

44 

43 V- 

53 V- 

43 

74 V- 

82 V. 

> May 

48 V. 

! 48 V. 

48 V- 

47 V. 

46 V. 

54 V. 

44 V. 

73 V. 

80V. 

» July 

49 

49 

1 

49 V. 



! 54 V* 


' 

73 V* 


• ludicates that tiic product was not quoted during pari of the period under review. — n. q. »» not quottdi — 
n. •* noiiiina/, — {«) Thursday prices, 

O As from Morcih X5, t9S<»: ^fair simple'*. •— <*) Shipping Nov.-Dee. — (•> Commercial season: August- July. — (•) re- 
bruory futures. 




IIOKTBLY AVSItAQBS 


Barley. 


Iit^tnnipeg (cents p. 48 lb.) : 
delivery October .... 

» December . . . 

» May 

Minneapolis (cents p. 48 lb.): 
delivery September . . . 

» December ... 


38»/* 38 Vi 

38»/* 38 V, 

38Vi 39V, 


34»/i 35V« 42 V. 36 V. 63 V* 61V* 

34 Vi 35 V, 42 V. 35 V. 61 *', 59 V. 

36 Vi 36 V. 43 V. 36 V. 60 V» 56 V. 

- 33 - - 

37*/* 32 V. 46 V, 75 V. 


. Winnipeg (cents p. 34 lb.): 

delivery October 

» December 

» May 

Chicago (cents p. 32 lb.): 

delivery September 

j December 

p May 

» July 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.:) 

delivery September 

» October 


32 V. 32 V. 

29 V. 29 V* 

30 29 V* 


32 V* 32>', 

32 V. 32 V. 

30 V. 


29 Vi 30 32 V. 28 V. 53 V. 44 V* 

27V, 28V* 31 27V. 48*/* 44 

28 V, 28 V, 31V. 28 V. 47 V. 45 

30 V.* 29 V, - - - - 

30 30 V, 34 V. 25 V. 30 V, 41V. 

30 Vi 30 V. 33 V. 26 30 41V. 

31V. 25 V. 29 V. 38 V, 

3.95 • 3.98 4.78 - - - 


Chicago (cents p. 56 lb.); 

delivery September 

» December 

• May 

^ » . July 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg,: 

delivery September 

» October 

» November 

» December 


61V.* 62 V. - ““ 

56 Vi 56 V. 49 V. 45 vJ 

57V. 57V. 52V. 48V.i 

53 V. 50 V. 


59 V, 94 V. 

60 V, 90 V. 

61V, 86 V. 


3,90 • 4.05 - ~ - 

4,00 • 4.07 7.10 6.31 — 

4.11 • 3,99 7.16 6.32 7.16 

- - 7.22 6,39 7.19 


Linseed. 


Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.): 

delivery September 

» October 

» Novemljer 

Duluth (cents p. 56 lb.): 

delivery September 

« October 

> December 


10.05 - - - - 

10.05 16.99 13.56 - - 

9,86 16.53 13.22 16.47 14.20 


- 173 202V. 202V. 

174 V. 171V* 202 203 V. 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. n. q. not iiuoted. 




Bt CQUHifimS 



AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES 




1 AVSIUOS 


Dbscription 

Sept. 

August 

July 

April - 
June 
1940 

Julv- I 
Sept. 1 

1939 

July- 

Sept. 

1938 

Agricultural 
year (•) 



1940 

1940 

1940 

1939-40 

1938-39 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintaj). 


A I 


A II 


B I 


B II 


t Wheat (Berlin) 

19.80 

19.60 

19.40 

21.40 

19.60 

tRye (Berlin) 

18.10 

17.90 

17.70 

19.70 

17.90 

tBarley, feeding (Berlin) 

16.60 

16.40 

, 16.20 

17.90 

16.40 

tOats (Berlin) 

17.00 

*) 16.90 

17.90 

17.80 

17.33 

t Potatoes, red (Berlin) 

4.66 

•) 6.86 

•) 9.68 

5.30 

6.68 

Hops (Niimberg) 

n. q. 

450.00 

454.00 

458.00 

*450.00 

tOxen, live weight (Berlin) 

89.00 

89.00 

87.40 

86.40 

88.33 

Calves, live weight (Berlin) 

95.40 

95.40 

95.40 

95.40 

95.40 

tPigs, 220-265 lb., live weight (Berlin) 

108.00 

110.20 

111.00 

104.40 

105.40 

Milk, fresh (Berlin) per hectolitre 

19.10 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

16.62 

tButter, National Mark 

313.00 

313.00 

313.00 

303.00 

274.C0 

Creamery butter 

305.00 

305.00 

305.00 

299.00 

260.00 

tCheese, Enimenthal type (Kempten) 




186.75 

165.00 

5k)ft cheese, 20 % butterfat (Kempten) . . . . ! 




65.25 

58.00 

tEggs, aver, size, marked " G.I.B. *’ (Berlin) per 100 


i6.’50 

i6.*50 

10.50 

10.50 

t Basic slag, 16 % (.4.achen) (•) 

0.192 

0.192 

0.192 

0.l92i 

0.220 

fSuperphosphfite of lime, 18 %{*“*) 

0.314 

0.314 

1 0.303 

0.309 

0.310 

t Potash salts, 40 % (*) 

4.91 

4.83 

4.75 1 

4.% 

4.97 

jtSulphate of ammonia, 21% (••*) 

1 

0.435 

0.425 

0.415 

0.443 

0.420 

j Wheat-bran (Hamburg) 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

jtlyinseed cake (Hamburg) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16.25 

itCoconut cake (Hamburg) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14.65 

ifGrouttdnut cake (Hamburg) 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

15.7:) 

jtCrushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. II 

n. q. 

15.45 


20.10 1 

20,50 

i 20.56 

17.90 

18.80 

j 18.81 

16.50 

17.22 

I 17.08 

16.73 

17.45 

i 17.51 

5.10 

* 4.90 

* 5.02 

426.00 

*457.60 

*493.45 

85.33 

87.20 

86.35 

95.40 

95.25 

95.40 

105.27 

ii 104.70 

101.67 

15.60 

• 17.74 

16.11 

260.00 

283.50 

257.68 

246.00 

271.83 

271.69 

160.00 

172.13 

160.00 

58.00 

60.36 

58.00 

10.25 

10.88 

10.35 

0.200 

0.220 

0.214 

0.310 

0.3091 

0.309 

4.97 

5.06 i 

5.05 

0.420 

0.451 [ 

0.457 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

16.30 

* 16.25 

16.25 

14.70 

,* 14,65 

14.65 

15.80 

.* 15,75 

15.75 

15.50 

;• 15.45 

15.45 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal). 


A I 

Wheat (KObenhavn) 

Barley (Kdljenhavn) 

28.001 

25.00 


Oats (Kdbcnhavn) 

25.00 

A II 

tCows, live weight (Kdbcnhavn) ■ 

tPofk, dead weight 

Fresh milk 

tButter (Kdbenhavn) 

Whole milk cheese (Odense) 

tBggs, for export. . , 

71.12 

200.00 

20.28 

357.75 

218.75 
165.00 

B I 

fSuperphosphate, x 8 % 1 

; Potash salts, 40 % • • • 

tdulphate of ammonia, 20,8 % ........ 

tNltrate of lime, 15 V* % 1 

13.55 

16.55 

n. q. 
n q. 

B 11 

Rye* imported (Jutland) * . . 

n.q. 

i 

1 

Maize, Plata (Jutland) 

Wheat-bmn, Danish (Kbbenhavn) 

Cottonseed cake (KObenhavn) 

fSunliowet-seed cake (Kdbenhavn) 

Groundnut cake (Kdbenhavn) 

^ Crushed soya extraction residue (Kdbenhavn) . 

0 . q. 
n. q. 
n. q. 
n. q. 
n. q. 
n. q. 


-19.00 

18.90| 

1870! 

16.33 

1 14.83 

f* 17.981* 14.34 

18.00 

17.90 

17.701 

13.49 

! 13.31 

* 16.18 12.12 

18.00 

17.90 

17701 

14.40; 12.70 

• 16.721 12.14 

61.87 

55.50 

52.38| 

51.30! 41.50 

50.99 

• 42.63 

186.00 

182.00 

181.78 

173.47 

- 177.6d 

180.23 

171.27 

18.25 

17,75 

16.75 

14.021 14.2$ 

15.57 

14.23 

324.00 

324.00 

262.00 

229.98 

230.75 

252.76 

237.95 

187.00 

170.00 

155.66 

132.08 

140.00 

152.31 

137.60 

128.00 

122.00 

96.58 

112.37 

128.50 

122.33 

112.26 

13.55 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 6.30' 

6.51 

n. q. 

6.62 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12.70 

! 13.24 

n. q. 1 

13.49 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 15.75 

16.32 

n. q. j 

16.57 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

• 15.70 

16.25 

n. q, 1 

16.52 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19.70 

• 15.03; 

14.42^ 

18.68 

14.48 

n. q. 

n. q. 

22.87; 

• 14.26’ 

15.85 

18.92 

15.35 

n. q. 

n. q. 

I 8 . 94 ; 

• 10.90; 

13.52 

15.89 

11.26 

n. q. 

n. q. 

26.26* 

• 14.66i 

15.25 

22.57 

14.66 

n. q. 

n. q. 

25.20 

* 15.28! 

16.11 

21.61 

15.70 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27.00 

* 15.691 

* 16,87 

23.78! 

• 16.04 

n. q. 

n. q. 

26.60 

• 16.78' 

16.78 

23.75j 

16.35 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = quoted. ~ n. nominal, 
t Indicates that the series is published in the IniirnationAl Y tar book of Agricuftural SiaitsHes. 

(*) Brices of plant (A I) and animal (A II) prodnets sold by the farmer, also of fertlluer (B I) and concentrated feeding 
stuffs (B II) bought by the farmer. In cases where the market is not indicated, the price Is the average for the whole country. 

(‘) July to June. (*1 Price per kg of active fertiliser contained in loo kg of commercial fertiliser. ■— (*) Free at buyer's 
statioa. -- («) Ptices for uew*crop as from the i6 th of the month. — (•) New crop. 






ITALY (Price# in lire per quintal). 


A I «oft (Milano) 

Wheat, hard (Catania) 

Oat$ (Milano) 

tMaiac (Milano) (*) 

Rice, Vialone (Milano) 

Rke, MaiateUl (Mlkno) 

flUce, Originario (IQlano) 

tHemp, fibre (*) 

fOllve oil ^^Sopra/fino locale*’ (Bari) .... 
tWinc, ordinary, ii« (Bari) per hectolitre (»-•). 

A II tOnen, live weight, xat quality (Milano) (») . . 

I^aznbs, dead weight (Roma)(*) 

Pigs, live weight (Milano^ ('-•) 

tCheese, Parmigiano-Rcggiano (Milano) .... 

Emis (Milano) per loo (*) 

Wool, « Roma 2 , viasana » (Roma) (*) .... 

B I fBuperphosphate of lime, 14-16 % (Milano) . 

Chloride of potash, 50 % (Milano) 

tNittate of lime, 15-16 % (Milano) ..... 
Sulphate of ammonia, 20-ai % (Milano) . , 
tCyanamide of calcium, 15-16 % (Milano) . . 
tCopper sulphate, 98-99 % (Genova) .... 


Wheat-bran (Milano) . . . 
Rice-bmn (Milano). .... 
Wnsced cake (Milano) (»•«) . 
Groundnut cake {Mllano)(*’*) 
fRapesced cake (Milano) (»*<). 


890.10i 885.80 


'• 590.00 * 590.00 590.01 

1,050.00 n. q. * 950.0( 

780.00! 780.00 780.0( 

l,58l.00j 1.565.70 1,550.4( 


3.141.00 3,141.00 3,141.00 2.78I.65i 2,602.00 


30.10 

30.10 

30.1C 

30.10 

24.75 

82.60 

82.60 

82.5C 

82.50 

71.50 

117.75 

117.75 

117.65 

1 17.65! 

87.60 

104.00 

103.05 

102.95 

110.101 

84.35 

112.35 

111.45 

m.35 

118.00! 

90.35 

n. q. 

234.50 

233.5C 

231. 50j 

n.q. 

62.85 

62.85 

62.85 

62.85; 

60.00 

83.00 

83.00 

83.0C 

83.00 

80.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.0C 

90.001 

81.00 

75.00 

75.00 

75.0c 

75.00! 

65.00 

42.00 

42.00 

42.00 

42.00j 

36.00 


60.ra 61.10; 60.00 

63.00 81.20: 74.35 

81.00 83.25; Sl.Ofr 

55.00 67.50 62.00 

36.00 37.50 36.00 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins per quintal). < 


Whea; (») 

Rye (Groningen) (*) . . 
Barley (Groningen) (•) . 
Oats (Groningen) (•) . . 
Peas (Rotterdam) (*) . . 
Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) 
fPotatocs (Amsterdam) , 


A II fBcef. dead weight (Rotterdam) 

tPigs, live weight (Rotterdam) 

tButtcr for export (Eeeuwarden) 

tCheese, Edam 40 4 * (Alkmaar) 

Cheese, Gouda 45 -f (Gouda) 
tEggs, for export (Roermond) per 100 ... . 

B I Basic slag, x6 % (Zwolle) 

Superphosphate, 14 % (Zwolle) . 

Kainite, 14 % (Zwolle) 

Nitrate of soda, 15 Va % (Zwolle) 

Sulphate of ammonia, so % (Zwolle) .... 

B n fMaire (Rotterdam) 

flvinseed cake, Dutch (Rotterdam) 

fCoconut cake, (Rotterdam) 

f Groundnut cake, (Rotterdam) 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Zwijndredit) 


A. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

99.00 

89.00 

68.00 

66.00 

80.00| 
... 1 

aaoo 

”4.10 

“3.68 


84.66 72.67 

63.33 52.00 

80.33 73.54 
37.10 
51.06 

3.45 3.37 


8.25 8.31 

n. q. A. q. 

n. q. A. q. 

n. q. A. q. 

ff.q. * 8.00 


• t: see notes on preceding page. 











SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A 1 

Wheat (Stockholm) 

... 

24.25 

n. q. 

21.29 

• 16.84 

17.56;^ 

19,64 • 

1736 


Rye (Stockholm) 

... 

24.21 

n. q. 

21.34 

• 16.36 

16.901 • 

19.59 • 

16.66 


Barley 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 13.97 


16.50* 

13.44 


Oats (Stockholm) 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i2.y 

16.17 • 

11.40 

A II 

Cows, live weight (Stockholm)* ........ 


72.00 

72.00 

75.67 

71.00 

63.331 

72.33 

63.17 


Pigs, live weight (65teborg) 


123.00 

120.00 

109.00 

102.00 

IOI.OOI 

104.83 

300.00 

102.58 


Butter (Malmd; prices for the home market) . . 

52100 

325.00 

325.00 

300.00 

300.00 

265.00| 

271.08 


Eggs (Stockholm) . 

189.00 

148.75 

136.25 

133.00 

134.17 

137.82 

150.46 

I3S.92 

B 1 

Superphosphate, 20 % 

9.80 

9.80 

9.80 

9.80 

7.20 

7-2o! 

8.62 

735 


Potash salts, 40 % 

15.60 

15.60 

15.60, 

15.60 

12.10 

12.10 

14.62 

12.32 


Nitrate of soda, 15 % %-i6 % 



... 

18.90 

17,25 

17.65 

18.07 

17.45 


Nitrate cyanamide, 25 H % i 

*17.05 

‘i7,05 

17.05; 

17.05 

16.55 

16.95 

16.81 

16,75 

B II 

Maise, Plata 

n. q. 

18.50 

I8.5J 

18.50 

18.45 

16.03 • 

18.68 

17.43 


Wheat-bran 

16.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.41 

13.04 

13.84! 

15.63 

12.98 


Groundnut cake 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

. 24.50 

21.37 

19.68 

23.72’ 

20,14 


Cottonseed cake 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

23.00 

20.99 

19.08, 

22.50! 

19.53 


Soya meal 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

23.00 

22.09j 

19.70 

22.77j 

20.35 


LATEST INFORMATION 
VEGETAL PRODUCTION. 

\ 

Hungary. — On October 29, the Hungarian Government wired the Insti- 
tute the latest estimate on the production of cereals, potatoes and sugar beets. 
These data, as well as those communicated before, have reference to the present 
Hungarian territor}»^ without northern Transylvania. 


Forecast Forecast 

at at 

26th Octol>cr 5th Ocloher 
1940 1940 

Wheat 1,000 centals 45.581 45748 

1,000 bushels of 60 lb. 75.966 76.246 

Rye 1,000 centals 15.964 16,169 

1,000 bushels of 56 lb. 28,507 28,873 

Barley 1,000 centals 15,280 i 5 . 3<^5 

1,000 bushels of 48 lb. 31,834 3^.885 

Oats . 1,000 centals 9,575 9,495 

1,000 bushels of 32 lb. 29,921 2(^673 

Maize 1,000 centals 65,345 62,252 

1,000 bushels of 56 lb. 116,688 111,164 

Potatoes 1,000 centals 75>876 73.884 

1,000 bushels of 60 lb. 126,448 123,138 

Sugar-beets 1,000 centals 38,762 39.090 

1,000 short tons . . . 1,938 1.954 
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Rectifications are not of great importance, except in the case of maize and 
potatoes, for which the estimate of October 26, 1940 shows considerable in- 
creases as compared with the estimate of October 5 of the same year. 

Uruguay, — In the following table the preliminary estimates are given on 
the surfaces sown to cereals and flax in 1940-41, as compared with the final 
figures of the last season and of the average of the preceding five years. 


Area sown. 

(1,000 acres) 

% 1940-41 



1040-41 

1939-40 

Average 

l 9 . 14 * 35 /X 93«-39 

1939-40 
•K xoo 

Average 
«* 100 

Wheat 

844 

1,165 

1,215 

72.5 

695 

Oats 


215 

209 

105.8 

108.7 

Barley 

58 

45 

(31) 

127.6 . 

— 

Linseed 

460 

584 

370 

78.7 

I24.I 


The diminution on the surfaces sown to wheat and flax as compared with 
the preceding season (as regards wheat the diminution is noticeable also as 
compared with the average) was caused by very rainy weather which retarded 
and considerably hindered sowings. 

Towards the middle of October the general condition of the crops was con- 
sidered rather satisfactory in the country taken as a whole. 

TRADE. 


Exportations from Uruguay. 

The figures given below indicate the exportations from Uruguaj^ during 
the month of August 1940. The figures in brackets indicate the corresponding 
data for the year 1939: Wheat o (115) thousand centals; Wheat flour 0 (24) 
thousand centals; Linseed 25 (198) thousand centals; Unwashed wool 3,532 (6,636) 
thousand lb.; Washed wool 408 (1,997) thousand lb. 

Data for trade campaigns are as follow: Wheat, August i-July 31, 1,394 
(2,413) thousand centals; Wheat flour 237 (408) thousand centals; Linseed, Jan- 
uary i-August 31, 1,463 (2,085) thousand centals; Wool, vSeptember i- August 31; * 
Unwashed wool 70,916 (95,932) thousand lb; Washed wool 24,617 (24,306) 
thousand lb. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale delVIstituto, Direttore responsabile. 


PRINTING OFFICE ‘ CARLO COLOMBO * — ROME, OCTOBER 30, I94O. 





MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations tefer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, including Ostmark and Sudetenland, Bohemia 
and Moravia {Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: i » excellent, 2 « good, 3 » average, 4 «= poor, 
5 very poor; Finland: 8 = very good, 6 = above the average, 5 = average; France: too =» excellent, 
JO sa good, 60 «* fairly good, 50 average, 30 « poor; Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 «= excellent, 4 *= good, 3 =« average, 2 =« poor, i = very poor; Netherlands: 90 
a* excellent, 70 good, 60 fairly good, 50 « below average; Portugal: 100 = excellent, 80 «= good, 

60 =« average, 40 «*= poor, 20 « very poor; Switserland: 100 «*= excellent, 90 « very good, 75 » good, 

60 «» fairly good, 50 =« average, 40 » rather poor, 30 « poor, 10 « very poor; U. S. S. R.: 5 good, 

4 » above the average, 3 as average, 2 » below average, x » poor; Canada: 100 crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: loo « crop 
condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 == crop condUion which promises a yield equal to 
the average yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 
too crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


Note: The countries are listed throughout by continents {Europe, followed by the U. S. S. R., 
America, .'I'Jta, Africa and Oceania) in the French alphabetical order. In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere. 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION IN 1940. 

The Institute published last month the preliminary estimates on the pro- 
bable results of the 1940 wheat production in the different continents. These 
estimates were based on whatever official information the Institute could gather. 
Lapses were filled with approximate estimates calculated conjecturally on the 
basis of other available information from various sources. In the course of this 
month the Institute received some additional data and some supplementary 
information, which have made it possible to partially revise previous calculations 
and estimates. 

Among the European countries, only Norway has communicated a first 
estimate on its wheat production; which, although it had much increased during 
these last years, has remained considerably below 3 million bushels. The 1940 
crop is estimated at about 2.6 million bushels as against 2.9 millions in i<)39, 
and an average of 2.1 millions in the five proceding years. This production is 
very satisfactory, it being only 10 per cent, lower than the maximum registered 
last year, and by one fourth higher than the previous average. vSweden, a cou- 
try so very near to Norway, registered this year a ijroduction which is only 
one half that of 1939, and about two thirds of the average. While this compa- 
rison shows that production was very irregular even in countries adjoining each 
other, it is also confirmed that the production in the great majority of the Eu- 


St. It Ingl. 
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ropean countries was either decidedly poor or hardly mediocre. Some of the 
Institute's conjectural estimates had to be revised, because they appeared a 
little too high. Consequently the estimate on the total European production, 
which last month had been calculated to amount to 1,415 million bushels, was 
reduced to 1,396 millions. 

In North America, the second estimate on the Canadian crop published in 
November, shows a slight decrease as compared with the forecast made in Sep- 
tember. This is an almost general rule, that was confirmed this year also. The 
November estimate shows a decrease of from 561 to 547 million bushels i, e,, 
2,5 per cent. In spite of this decrease, the Canadian production is very high: 
the highest, in fact, ever registered in that country, with the exception of the 
absolute maximum attained in 1928 with 567 million bushels. The final esti- 
mate, which is generally very near to that given in November (very often with 
a slight increase, as is shown in the table below) will he published next January. 

Estimates of the Canadian Wheat Crops. 

(Million bushels) 


« September November Pinal 

Estimate Estimate Results 

1931 27J 298 321 

1932 467 43 ’ 443 

1933 283 272 282 

1934 277 275 27b 

1935 29 J 274 282 

1936 233 233 219 

1937 

1938 358 348 

1939 449 479 i) 490 

1940 5<>i 547 


i) Subject to revision next January. 

This high production in Canada in 1940, following the very high one in 1939, 
is going to create a serious problem not only as regards the disposal of surpluses 
but also as regards storage and the conservation of the wiieat. The present 
storage capacity of the Canadian elevators is estimated at 382 million busiiels 
(after deducting 10 per cent for working space). Taking into account temporary 
facilities for handling 30 million bushels, it may reach 412 millions. By using 
besides the storage capacity of 48 millions bushels in United States terminal 
elevators, the total available capacity may reach 460 million bushels. At 
August I, 1940, the stocks of Canadian wheat from the 1939 crop, already in 
store in Canada and in the United States, amounted to 295 million bushels, so 
that for the 547 million bushels of wheat of the new crop, the space for only 
165 million bushels w^as available. This congestion will be lightened as w^heat 
is exported and consumed, but the situation has been serious in the months of 
Autumn, and important quantities had to be held on the farms by growers, who 
naturally do not dispose of such rational equipment as can guarantee a long 
conservation of the product. 
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The October estimate on the production in the United States will be revised 
in December, when final data will be available. The modification in the estimate 
of the Canadian production affects the total estimate made last month for North 
America: a decrease of 14 million bushels is registered. 

Among the Asiatic countries, Turkey has published a revised estimate on 
the wheat production, which shows an increase from 170 to 191 million bushels. 
If this figure is confirmed, the 1940 production is higher than any previous max- 
imum, because it is 12 per cent above the record registered last year and 53 
per cent, above the average. Thus there would be a large surplus available for 
exportation, which would find a ready market in continental Europe, the sur- 
pluses available for exports from the Danubian countries being very low. 

In Japan, the wheat production, which from preliminary information was 
estimated nearly as high as the maximum registered last year, appears now ex- 
ceptionally good, showing an increase of 8 per cent, above the record figure 
registered in 1939. The policy vigorously pursued during these last years by 
the Japanese Government in favour of an increase in the wheat production, has 
been rewarded by a brilliant success, because it obtained a marked increase in 
the unit yields on very enlarged areas. 

Area and Production of Wheat in Japan, 

Area Pnxluction Yield 

{000 acres) (million bushels) (bushels per acre) 


Average 1923-1927 1,160 28.8 24.8 

,, 1928-1932 1,220 32.0 26.3 

1933-T937 1.^40 46-5 28.4 

Year 1938 1.780 45.2 25.5 

,, 1939 1,820 61.1 33.5 

,, 1940 2,060 66.1 32.5 


In Mandchoukuo, on the contrary, the first estimate made in August, shows 
a poor production, 7 per cent lower than that ot last year, wdiich had been nearly 
the same , as the low average for the five preceding years. Following these modi- 
fications, the total production in Asia (excepting China, Irak and Iran) show's 
an increase of about 25 million bushels, i. e., from 705 millions according to the 
estimate last month, to 730 millions. 

No other important modification is to be registered in the estimates for the 
other countries of the northern hemisphere. 

As regards the producing countries of the southern hemisphere where wheat 
is now about to be harvested, the late.st information received from Argentina 
indicate that the condition of the crop (which at the beginning of its vegetative 
cycle had caused some preoccupation on account of damages done by excessive 
rains in June and July, and had improved with the coming of dry 'and cold wea- 
ther in the second half of August and in September) made good progress during 
the month of October; so that at the beginning of November it was satisfactory 
nearly everywhere, and in some places it was even excellent. The, last telegra- 
phic communication by the Argentine Government, dated Noveml3er 21, con- 
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firms that the area sown to wheat is practically the same as last year, with only 
a very small decrease. While waiting for the first official estimate on the pro- 
duction which will be published next month, and taking into account also the 
rather j>oor crop prospects in Uruguay, it seems hardly necessary to modify 
the preliminary estimate made last month on the probable amount of the pro- 
duction in South America. Therefore no variation is made in the figure of 276 mil- 
lion bushels given in October. If necessary, a modification will be made when 
more exact information reaches the Institute. 

Official information from Australia is entirely lacking, and the data which 
the Institute possesses are rather old and incomplete. The condition of the 
crops appears quite different from one region to another, according to the distri- 
bution of the rainfall in October, which was extremely irregular. The impres- 
sion however is that the condition of the crop, which is now about ripe, has 
slightly improved as compared with the forecast last month; so that the total 
production in Oceania, including New Zealand, should amount to about 140 
million bushels instead of 132 millions as indicated in October. 


Wheat. — World Production by Continents. 

(in million bushels). 


PERIOD 

North 
& Cent. 
America 

South 

America 

, Europe 

(I) 

Asia 

( 2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

( 2 ) 

u. S. S R. 

Averages: 

1909-13 . 

900 

180 

1,360 

490 

102 

98 

3.130 

757 

1923-27 

UiO 

278 

! 1,244 

497 ! 

108 

143 

3,480 

677 

1928-32 

1,288 

290 

1,429 

536 i 

> 128 

189 

3,860 

797 

1933-37 

901 

280 

1,580 

580 i 

1 

133 

166 

3,640 1 

1,206 

Tear: 

1938 

1.304 

400 

1,822 

i 

680 

140 

162 

j 

4.508 

1.494 

1939 ..... 

1.260 

176 

1,705 

694 

169 

220 

4,224 1 


11940 (lorecwt) 

1.353 

276 

1,396 

730 

147 

140 

4,042 

... 


(*) Excluding the U. S. S. R. — (•) Excluding U. S. S. R., Chinn. Iraq and Iran. 


On the whole, the estimates and the information received by the Institute 
in the month of November modify but very slightly the forecasts published last 
month. Differences from these modifications affecting the totals of some con- 
tinents, compensate each others and the total of the world production remains 
practically as forecast. 

>K ♦ m 

Not much information is available regarding the conditions under which 
the work in the fields for preparation of the land and for sowing in the present 
season was carried on. In general, great efforts have been made in every Euro- 
pean country^ to inOrease the winter culture of bread cereals, in order to insure 
the necessary foodstuff through home resources. The rather dry weather 
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prevailing at the beginning of Autumn has retarded in many countries the work 
in the fields; but frequent rains followed, and the work has been carried on under 
favourable conditions nearly everywhere. Fine weather has helped the gathe- 
ring of root plants which has been completed without any delay. In some coun- 
tries there have been some complaints over the shortage of labour hands, owdng 
to military mobilisation; but nearly everywhere attempts have been made to 
make up for this inconvenience. In some countries the rains were somewhat 
excessive. On the whole tlie general impression is that, contrary to what hap- 
pened during the last world war when the agricultural factor was neglected, 
this time all responsible authorities have taken timely steps in order to insure 
from their respective countries the maximum of foodstuffs and prime materials 
required for home needs. Up to the present, the season has been rather favourable, 
and there is good reason to believe that on the whole the condition of sowings in 
the majority of the European countries is satisfactory. 

In the U. S. S. R. the w'eather was favourable for seeding and the germi- 
nation took place very quickly. In the United vStates, the work in the fields, 
sowings and germination were favoured by very good weather in all the winter 
wheat belt. This was especially the case in the w^estern regions, where plants 
were already sprouted and appeared to be developping very sati.sfactorily. 


CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE» 
BARLEY AND OATS- 

Germany: According to press rejx>rts the area sown to wdnter rye and winter 
w’heat is respectively 3 per cent, and 10 per cent, larger than last year. By the middle 
of November plowing and sowing oj>eTations were terminated. The condition of seeds 
is good. 

Belgium: It is believed that, after the decision of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
tlie area sown to bread-making cereals will be considerably large. In fact, the wheat 
area will be increased from 445,000 acres to 618,000 acres, and the area sown to rye, 
from 346,000 to 395,000 acres. This increase of areas sown to cereals will be compens- 
ated by a decrease of the areas of some forage cultures. 

Finland: Following a period of rather mild weatlier at the beginning of tlie month 
of October, the temperature fell below^ normal in the lavSt two weeks of that month. 
Rains were scarce. Preparatory wwks for tlie sowings of autumn cereals took place 
under average conditions. 

According to tlie most recent estimate production of nieslin this year for h'inland 
within the present frontiers is about 355.000 centals (612.000 bUvShels) against 425.000 
(733.000) in 1939; iiercentage 83.5. 

Hungary: During the tliree weeks, October 27 November t 6, the w^eather was 
mostly rainy and cold. Sowings of winter cereals were much retarded in some regions. 
Owing to the delay in the gathering of sugar beets and potatoes and the harvest of 
maize, plowing of tlie land was also delayed. In many places tlie land is flooded 
Early sowings of winter cereals germinated well, the plants are healtliy iuid are de- 
velopping well: late sowings due to cold and rainy weatlier, on the contrary, are grow- 
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ing very irt^guls^ly. By November 16, rye and winter barley had been sown nearly 
ever3n5vhere. At tlie middle of November, the area sown to winter wheat in many 
departments was only from 60 to 80 per cent, the total which it is proposed to leave 
to that crop. In a great many places the seeds are covered by the flood. 

Areas under cereals. 


I Average 

1939 i 1934 
1 to 1938 


1939 Average, 


j .940 

1939 

Average 

1934 
to 1938 

000 acres || 


1939 Average 


Finland . . . 
Greece . . . 
Hungary . . 
X^uxembourg 
Romania . . 
Sweden . , . 
Yugoslavia . 


(i) 303 !(i) 

2,599i 2, 

(4) 4,3I3;(4) 4, 

351 

(6) 4.5641 10. 

764! 

* 4.695; 5. 


336(2) 222 

.356 2.072il 

,626 (5) 3.926: 
38 45:1 

079 8.560, 

828 716 

,585 5.392 1 


U.S.S.R.: I^ithuania. . h) 498|(i) 512|(2) 5I2| 


Canada 

United States . . 


India . . . 
Japan . , 
Manchukuo 


Egypt . . . 

Argentina (7) 


775 

27.951 26. 

34,922 37. 

17.758 15. 


7351 590;i 

021 24.451! 
,802 40.498, 

894 15.058 


- (I) 490,(1) 

125.4 163 

- (3) 1.624 (4) 

76.2 16 

- (6) 426, 

106.6 426, 

87.1 - ! 


- ki) 1.428,(1) 1.410:(2) 1.2551 


539,(2) 592} 

156 170! 

1.718;(5) 1,558 
18 18! 
I.I07I 1.037, 
463i 539 


7.833 18.473 


891 1 565 

21 1! 168 

3.8111 3.363 


2.296 2.10a 


Sweden 

U.S.S,R.: I4thuania. . 


Canada . . . , 
United States 


japan , . . 
Egypt . . . 
Argentina (7) 


1 281 ;(i) 

294j(2) 

3111 

95.6 

— 

(I) 

1,066 

(i)] 1.166 

(2) 1,143; 

91.3 

— 

554 

532 

511 

104.2 

108.6 


434j 

373; 

339 

116.3, 

128.0 

1 1.300i(4) 

1.3211(5) 

I.I35I 

— 

— 

(3) 

793i 

(4) 633 

(5) 542' 

! — ' 


> 1.6041 

2,708 

3.857( 

— 

— 

(4) 

1.406! 

1.455: 

1.910 

; — 1 

1 — 

264| 

280| 

258 

94.6 

I02.3| 


1.574, 

1.647, 

1.64^ 

1 ^5.65 

1 95.6 

1 558j(i) 

550 (2) 

521 

101.6 

I 

- 

U) 

944! 

(I) 941 

(2) 85^ 

100.4 

; - 

4,342i 

4347 

4.144 

99.91 

104.8 


12,298 

12,790! 

13,435 

: 96.2! 

91.5 

13.290, 

12.600! 

9.555j 

105.5j 

139.1 

34,585| 

33.070, 

34,715j 

I04.6| 

1 99.6 

1.848| 

1,879 

1 

1,887| 

98.31 

1 

97.9 



1 - 

i 

““ i 

- 

278: 

i 

273| 

280 

j 

IOI.9I 

99.2 


- 

1 





2,1391 

1 

2.122* 

i 

l.975j 

100.8| 

108.3 


3.899! 

i 

3,446 

1 

3,251 

113.1 

119.9 


IB) Winter crops. — s) Spring crops. — • Unofficial approximate estimate. — (i) Present territory. — 
(2) Former territory. — (3) Including the reaunexed northern zone and Sub-Carpathia. — (4) Including the 
reannered northern zone but excluding Sub-Carpathia. — (5) Territory as at the end of 1937. — (6) Not in- 
cluding Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina. — (7) Areas sown for the 1940-41 crop. 


Luxeinlmurg: The production of bread making cereals in 1940 is estimated at 902,000 
centals (45,000 short tons) as against 891,000 centals (44,500 short tons) in 1939, and 
an average of 1,095,000 centals (55,000 short tons) in the five preceding years: per- 
centages, 101.2 and 82.3. 
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Norzvay: According to the most recent estimate the production of mesliri this 
year is about 223,000 centals (384,000 bushels) against 263,000 (453,000) in 1939 and 
215,000 (370,000) on the average of the five years ending in 1938; percentages 84.8 
and 103.7. 

Romania: Up to the middle of October a severe drought prevailed over nearly 
the whole country. In some places the soil was so Inird that it could not be w^orked 
e^’etl vrith tractors. Owing to the advanced vseason, the problem of the sowing of 
wdiiter cerealvS caused the most serious preocciipations in the whole country. The 
OovemiTient bH>k all the necessary incfisures to take the best advantage of the days 
Avhidi would alknv plowing and sowing. Agricultural authorities have prej')ared at 
the ])roj)er time the quantities <.jf winter wheat seeds necessary for .sowang, and have 
<listributed them to the fanners. Ux) to the 20th October, the area .sown to winter 
w heat was only a \^ry small part of the whole which had been proj)osed to devote 
tt) that crop. I'ortuiiately during the last ten daVvS in October and the first half of 
Non ember there have been s<wne heavy -rains mid the weather ha.s been more or less 
favoural)le to sowing. Toward Kovember 3, the area sown to wdnter wheat amounted 
to about 2.470,000 acres, i. c., one third of the area which it was intended to devote 
this N'ear to th<at cro]i. About the middle of November sowings had been extended 
to over nearly two thirds of tliat area. The 7,.xoo,ooo acres wdiicli it is X)roxx).sed to 
d<.‘vote to wdnter w^lu^at this 3’ear represent a ver^* great increase, not only in propor- 
tion to the very small one of 1939/40, but also to the average of the five jireceding 
Aaairs. In view of the plowing ami sowing campaign in the Spring of 1941, the (rovern- 
merit has already taken .some measures, of wdiich the most imj)ortaiit are the jnirchaso 
of 1000 tractors from (k'niuiu}", and the training of the driver.s for them. 

Yiiooslavia: During the first half of October the weather w'as cloudy and often 
rainy, but not very cold in the northeastern regions, while in the south it was fair 
and rather warm. In the third w'eek of the month the temjicrature lowered cotisi- 
deralily all over the couiitn". In the northern and mountaineous regions the tern- 
])erature fell to — 8«, wdiile in the southern regions it w'as not above - 4 - During 

the same period the weather was generally fair, exeejit in the morningvS, wdieii, after 
the nightfrosts, it was quite fogg3^ In last wwk of the month the w^eather was 
rainy, but not so cold. At the end of the month the first snow^ fell in the northwx'stern 
regions. Sowings of wnnter cereals wrere completed under favourable conditions. 

(/. S. S. R.: According to official inhumation, this season’s total yield of cereals 
and legmiiinous phmts (beaus, kidney beans, lentils etc.) amounts to about 2,535,324 
tliousand cimtals (126,764,500 short tons) a.s jigainst 2,314,861 thousand centals 
(115,7.41,500 sliort tons) in 1939 mid all average. 2,105,466 thousand centals (105,271,855 
short tons) in the course? of the five preceding years. Thus the 1940 jirod not ion w’-ould 
be over 9.5 per cent, above that of last ^''ear, and 20 per ceut.^abo\e the average 
of the five jireceding years. Considering that w-'cather conditions were not ahva^'s 
favouralile to cereal crops, the go<Kl yields of the 1940 harvest must be attributed 
nuxstly to the remarkalile .improvements of cultiual methods in the U. S. 8. R. in these 
last years. For comiiarison ]iurpc\ses, it is w^ortli remarking that in 1937 total 
production of cereals and grain legumineous jilmits in the Soviet Union was 2,6441,065 
thousand centals (132, 1x16,460 short toiivS), i. e., only slightly above that of 1040, and 
the total production of the principal cereals (wheat, rye, barley, and oats) represented 
about 90 per cent, of that figure. In tlie foUownng table are shown areas, production 
and unit yields of the principal cerealwS in 1937* 
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Cereal Production. 


COUNTKIES 

AND PRODUCTS 


t940 

^939 

Average 
2934 
to 1938 

1940 

1939 

Average 

1934 
to 1938 

1 % 1940 

1939 
•« 100 

Average 

■» TOO 

Thousand centals 


Thousand bushels 

Wbkat 











Spain 

* 

72.753 

! 63,447 

(I) 

93,264 

• 121,252 

105,742 

(I) 155.437 

114.7 

78.0 

Finland . . . , 

( 2 ) 

3,594 

1 ( 2 ) 5,102 

(3) 

3,581 

( 2 ) 5.989 

( 2 ) 8,503 

( 3 ) 5.968 

70,4 

— 

Greece 


20,503 

22,975 


16.616 

34.171 

38,291 

27,693 

89.2 

123.4 

Himgarv . . . 

(4) 

45.748 

( 5 ) 67.862 

( 6 ) 

48.933 

( 2 ) 71,246 

( 5 ) 113.102 

( 6 ) 81,554 

— 

— 

Italy 


160,938 

175.929 


160.487 

268,225 

293,210 

267,474 

91.5 

100,3 

Norwav . . . , 


1.558 

1.716 


1,236 

2.597 

2,860 

2,060 

90.8 

126.1 

Romania . . . 

(7) 

36,402 

98,169 


74,044 

(7) 60.669 

163,611 

123,404 

— 

— 

Slovakia. . . . 


7.527 

8,400 


— 

12,546 

13,999 

— 

89.6 

— 

Sweden .... 


10,020 

18,831 


15,475 

16,700 

31,384 

25,791 

53.2 

64.a 

Yugoslavia. . . 


43.652 

£3.397 


53.571 

• 72,751 

105.659 

89.283 

68.9 

81.5 

U.S.S.R.:Estoma 


1.676 

1.880 


1.648 

2,792 

3,133 

2,746 

89.1 

101.7 


fiw) 

13,678 

13,363 


8,437 

22,797 

22.271 

14,061 

102.4 

162.1 


\{s) 

314,629 

280.41 1 


149,630 

524,382 

467.352 

249.383 

112.2 

210.3 


/(«') 

333,503 

338.059 


335,654 

555,839 

563,431 

559,423 

98.7 

99.4 


l{^) 

141.896 

1 14.924 


94,772 

236,492 

191,540 

157,954 

123.5 

149.7 

Mexico .... 


7,740 

8,863 


6.932 

12.900 

14,771 

11,553 

87.3 

111.7 

ludia (H). . . . 


239.098 

220,013 


219,475 

398.496 

366,688 

365,792 

108.7 

108.9 

Japan 


39.682 

36,652 


28,467 

66,135 

61,086 

47,445 

108.3 

139,4 

Maiichtikuo . , 


19,354 

20,852 


20.816 

32,257 

34.753 

34,693 

92.8 

93.0 

Turkey .... 


114,641 

101,587 


75,101 

191.064 

169.309 

125,165 

112.8 

I52.fr 

Egypt 


29,885 

29.406 


26.102 

49,807 

49.009 

43.502 

101.6 

114.5 

Rye 











Spain 

• 

15,432 

9.045 

U) 

10,981 

• 27,558 

16,152 

(r) 19.608 

170.6 

140.5 

Finland .... 

( 2 ) 

5,930 

( 2 ) 6,736 

(3) 

8,168 

( 2 ) 10.590 

( 2 ) 12,029 

( 3 ) 14,586 

88.0 

— 

Greece 


1,275 

1,376 


1,248 

2.278 

2.457 

2,229 

92.7 i 

102.2 

Hungary . . . 

(4) 

16,169 

(5) 19.042 

iO) 

15.361 

( 4 ) 28,873 

( 5 ) 34,004 

( 6 ) 27,430 

— 

— 

Norway .... 


126 

136 


244 

224 

242 

436 

92.6 

51,5 

Romania . . . 

(7) 

3.803 

9,513 


8,625 

( 5 ) 6.791 

16,987 

15,401 

— 

— 

Slovakia . . . 


4,991 

4.894 



8,912 

8.740 

— 

102.0 

— 

Sweden .... 


6.528 

8,340 1 


9,327 

11,657 

14.894 { 

16,655 

78,3 

70.0 

U.S.S.R.:Esitonia 


4,211 

5,019 i 


4.216 

7.519 j 

8,963 

7,528 

83.9 

99.9 


/(«') 

5.912 

6,820 


3.065 

10,557 

12,178 

5,473 

86.7 

192,9 

Canada .... 

l(s) 

2,093 

1,752 


894 

3.737 

3,129 

1.597 

119.4 

234.0 

United States . 


20,973 

21,979 


23,115 

37,452 

39.249 

41,276 

95.4 

90.7 

Turkey .... 


11,314 

9,396 


7.579 

20,314 

16,779 

13,534 

121.1 

150.1 

Barley 











Spain 

• 

44,093 

31,048 

(I) 

48.808 

• 91,861 

64,685 

( 1 ) 101,684 

142.0 

90.5 

Finland .... 

(2) 

3.395 

{2) 4,156 

(.3) 

4,158 

( 2 ) 7,073 

( 2 ) 8,658 

( 3 ) 8.663 

81.7 

— 

Greece 


:^280 

4,877 


4.336 

11.001 

10,160 

9,034 

108.3 

I21.S 

Hungary . . . 

(4) 

15,305 

( 5 ) 17.407 

(6) 

13,402 

( 4 ) 31.885 

( 5 ) 36,265 

( 6 ) 27.922 

— 

— 

Norway .... 


2,016 

2,281 


2.678 

4.200 

4.753 

5.578 

88.4 

75.5 

Romania . . . 

(7) 

14,674 

17,999 


22,736 

( 5 ) 30.572 

37,498 

47,367 


— 

Slovakia .... 


6,028 

5,864 


— 

12,559 

12,218 

— 

102.8 

— 

Sweden .... 


4,246 

5,517 


4,895 

8,846 

11.494 

10.198 

77.0 

86.7 

U.S.S.R.:Estonia 


1,830 

1,985 


2.077 

3,812 

4.136 

4,328 

92.2 

88.1 

Canada .... 


50,618 

49,511 


38.880 

105,454 

103,147 

81,001 

102,2 

130.2 

United States . 


147.850 

132,623 


98.233 

308.021 

276,298 

204,652 

111.5 

150.5 

Japon 


37,198 

39,200 


34.300 

77.498 

81,669 

71,460 

94.9 

108.4 

Turkey .... 


58.423 

50,601 


43.218 

121,716 

105,420 

90,040 

115.5 

135 2 

Egypt 


5,315 

5.251 


4.951 

11,073 

10,939 

10,316 

101.2 

107.5 
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COUNTKIES 

AND PROPUCTS 

1940 

1939 

Average 

1934 

to 1938 

1940 

1939 

Average 

1934 

to 1938 

% ^940 

1939 

lOO 

Average 
^ 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

Oats 









Oreece 

3,840 

3,343 

2.479 

12.001 

10.447 

7.748 

114.9 

154.9 

Finland . . , . 

( 2 ) 13,140 

( 2 ) 16,935 

( 3 ) 16.010 

( 2 ) 41,061 

( 2 ) 52,922 

( 3 ) 50,030 

77.6 

— 

Hungary . . . 

( 4 ) 9.495 

(5) 8.067 

( 6 ) 5.944 

( 4 ) 29,673 

(5) 25.209 

(6) 18.574 

— 

— 

Norway .... 

3.553 

4.427 

4.033 

11,103 

13,833 

12,603 

80.3 

88.1 

Romania . . . 

( 7 ) 10.032 

10,736 

13.140 

(5) 31.349 

33.548 

41,061 

— 

! — 

Slovakia .... 

4.192 

3.439 


13,100 

10.747 


121.9 

1 

Sweden .... 

24,998 

28,328 

27,854 

78,119 

88,526 

87.042 

88.2 

89.7 

U.S.S.R.:Estonia 

3,263 

3.295 

3,190 

10,196 

10.296 

9,968 

99.0 

102.3 

Canada .... 

131.853 i 

i 130,698 

110.641 

412.040 

408.432 

j 345.752 

100.9 

119.2 

United States . 

389.847 

1 299,909 

304.176 

1.218.273 

937.215 

; 950,551 

1 

130.0 

128.2 

Turkey .... 

7,848 ! 

6.512 

1 4.842 

24,526 

1 20.351 

1 15,132 

120.5 

162.1. 


(w) Winter crop. — (s) Spring crop. — • Unofl&cial estimate. 

(i) Average 1934 to 1936. — (2) Present territory. — (3) Former territory. — (4) Including the reannexed 
northern zone and Sub-Caipathia. — (5) Including the reannexed inirthem zone but excluding Sub-Carpathia. 
— ((<) Territory as at the end of 1937- — (7) Not including Bessarabia and North Bucovina. — («) Second 
c.stimale. 


Wheat 
Rye . 
Barley 
Oats 


Areas, production and yields per acre in 1937. 


Cereals 


Surfaces 

(thou.sands acres) 

Production 

Yield per acre 

102,261 


000 centals 

1 .033,01)0 

centals 

10. 1 


000 bushels 

1,721,782 

bushels 

16.8 

56,741 


000 centals 

649,043 

centals 

1 1. 4 


000 bushels 

1,159,009 

bushels 

20.4 

22,680 


000 centals 

233*^91 

centals 

10.3 


uoo bushels 

486,1864 

bushels 

21.4 

45.573 

1 

1 

000 centals 
000 bushels 

2^81.932 

1,506,027 

centals 

bushels 

11. 1 
34i> 


Ifn 1939, a year for which data on areas sown to the different cereals are still 
lacking, the yield by acre, according to the latest infonnation, was as follows: 


winter rye 8.2 centals (14.7 bushels) 

winter wheat 12.0 centals (19.9 bushels) 

spring wheat 7.6 centals (12.6 bushels) 

spring barley 11.4 centals (23.8 bushels) 

oats 9.2 centals (28.7 bushels) 

In lyithuania, areas production and unit yields of cereals in the year 1940 and 
1939 were as follows: 


Areas 

(thousand acres) 


Production 


Yield per acre 


1940 

1939 


1940 

1939 


1940 

3^939 

Food cereals . 1.926 

1,923 

) 000 centals 

17,002 

21,673 

centals 

8.8 

11.2 

\ short tons 

850,105 

1,083,638 

short tons 

0.4 

0.6 

Fodder cereals 2,035 

2,014 

1 000 centals 

16,168 

20,754 

centals 

7-9 

10.3 

1 short tons 

808,368 

1,037.661 

short tons 

0.4 

0.5 
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By November 5. threvsUin.i:>; was nearly over in practically every part of the Union, 
At tlnat date, harvested cereals were still to be thrcvshed on only per cent, of tlie 
total iirea. 

By the same date winter sowings in tlie Union had been effected over an area 
of 89,471,000 acres, i. r., 97.8 per cent, of the figure foreseen by the plan. 

This Fall, rains were \ ery heavy. Winter cereals <lcvelopped quite well, and when 
the first snow fell, tlvey were quite strong. A good drenching of the .soil is a favour- 
able condition for the growth of the cereals even at tlie beginning of next .spring. 

In Lithuania, the area sowm this year to winter wheat is 318,000 acre.s as against 
350,000 acres last year, /. e., (^.2 per cent, less. The corresponding figures for winter 
rye are as follow .s: j,.|68,ooo ai'res and 1,419,000 acres /. e., an increase of 3.4 per cent. 
At October 15. tlie state of culture of winter cereals in Lithuania, as exjiressed in the 
system of the comitiy (4, good; 3, average), was 3.2 as against 2.6 at the same date 
last year for wdieat, and 3.4 as against 2.6 for rye. 

Avgcnt'ma: According to the latest official report issued on November 3, by the 
Goveniinent of Argentina, the condition of the wheat crop at that time varied from 
good to excellent, thanks to the very favourable weather which prevailed in October 
in the cereal regions. 

Chile: The foUowing table contains the final estimates on the production of cereals 
in 1939/40, compfired with 193S/39 and the average of the preceding five years: 

Average % iy3<)-40 




1939-40 

1935*39 

1933 34 
to 1937*38 

1938-39 
*= 100 

Avt-ra.gc 

100 

Wheat. . . . 

. . . 000 centals 

000 bushels 

1 8,967 
31,611 

21,307 

35 x 5 it> 

18,738 i 

31,329 s 

89.0 

101.2 

Rye .... 

. . . 000 centals 

000 bushels 

13 ^ 

349 

202 

360 

175 } 
313 S 

69.1 

76-1 

Barley. . . . 

. . . 000 centals 

GOO bushels 

1,6x7 

3,369 

2,402 

5 x 004 

2,627 ? 
5 x 473 S 

67-3 

6j.6 

Oats .... 

. . . 000 centals 

000 bushels 

i ,877 

5.«67 

3,367 

10,520 

2,213 } 

6.915 \ 

55'^ 

84.8 


(Jnilcd States: During September and October weather conditions have been on 
the whole favourable for plowing and seeding winter wheat, except in some areas of 
the Central States mid more generally in the South-East, owing to moisture deficiency. 

Fall operations in the fields and plowing started by the end of August. During 
the first decade of September, seeding was begmi in most areas and was practically ended 
by the beginning of November. During the second half of September and tlie first half 
of October, Aveatber conditions were mostly favourable for seeding, germination, and 
growth of winter wheat, exccx)t in tlie South-Bast. During the second half of October, 
early stands were satisfactory, and by the end of the montli crops in many sections 
benefited from the rains, whic'h were needed. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Spain: The maize crop is generally estimated normal in irrigated and un-irrigatd 
cultures. 

Romania: About tlie middle of Noveinlier the harvesting of maize was practically 
over. In spite of the fact tliat maize had been sown with great delay, it has ripened 
completely in the greatest part of the country. 

Yugoslavia: During the first half of October the weather was cloudy and often 
rainy, but rather mild in the northwestern regions, and clear and rather warm in the 
south. Thus conditions were generally favourable to harvest operations which were 
going on nearly all over the country by the middle of October, except in the region 


Production of maize. 


1 

1 

COUNTRIES 

I 

1940 1 

1939 ! 

Average 
X934 
to 1938 

1940 

1939 

Average 

1934 

to 1938 

% of 

’ 1940 

1939 

sa 100 

Average 

»» 100 

i 1,000 centals 

1 

1,000 

bushels of 56 lb. 

United States | 

1,362,773 

1,466,717 

1,174.369 

2,433.523 

2.619,137 i 

2.097.088 

92.9 

116.0 

Canada 

3,802 

4.534 

3.780 

6,789 

8,097 

6.750 

83.8 

100.6 

Romania (‘) 

88,384 

(*) 113,685 

(*) 91.497 

157,828 

(•)203,010 

(*) 163,387 

77.7 

96.6 

Yugoslavia 

(») 110,231 

89J91 

103,418 

(*) 196,842 

1 159.269 

184,676 

123.6 

106.6 

Hungary 

(>) 65,345 

(*) 51,468 

C) 50,840 

(>) 116,688 

(•) 91,907 

(') 90,787 

— 


Uulgaria 


19,621 

17,910 


35,038 

31,981 



Manchukuo 

75,103 

54,234 

44,198 

134,113 

96,847 

78.926 

138.5 

1 169.9 

Turkey 

16,050 

15,744 

12,309 

28,660 

28,114 

21,980 

101.9 

130,4 

1 


(i) without Dessarubia and Northern Kukovina. — ( 2 ) Approximate unofficial data. — (3) Includiuj? the 
leincorporated northern zone and Sub-Carpnthia without northern Transylvania. — (4) lucluding the reincor- 
porate<l northern zone without Sub-Carpathia and northern Transylvania. — (5) Hungariau territorj^ at the 
end of X937. 


of the soutliern Banat, where cold weather and frequent rains hindered the ripening 
of the crop. Sunny, though colder, weather in the second part of the month helped 
the harvest of maize which is of good quality, but of a high degree of humidity. The 
official estimate of the production is not yet known, but from private sources it is con- 
firmed that it is very abundant. 

United States: During the last week of October, weather was favourable t(^ com 
husking and cribbing, but much com was too moist for cribbing. 

Manchotikuo: The area under maize in 1940 is estimated at 5,638.000 acres agcviiist 

4.885.000 acres in 1939 and an average of 3,283,000 acres in 1934 ^93^; percentages, 

IJ5.4 and 1 7 1. 7. 

Egypt: The area imder millet (sefi) in 1940 is estimated at 281,000 acres against 

317.000 acres in 1939 and an average of 244,000 acres in 1934 193S; percentages, 

88.6 and 115.4. 
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RICE - POTATOES 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate the production of rice (rough) 
this year is about 23,366.000 centals (51,924,000 bushels) against 23.538,000 (52,306,000) 
in 1939 and 21,078.000 (46,839,000) on the average of the five years ending in 1938; 
percentages 99.3 and 110.9. 

Japan: The production of rice in 1940-41 is estimated at 238,266,000 centals 
{573,913,000 bushels) against 282,316,000 (627,356,000) in 1939-40 and an average of 

252.726.000 (561,602,000) from 1934-35 to 1938-39; percentages, 91.5 and 102.2. 

Manchoukuo: According to tlie first ejitimate the area cultivated to rice this year 
is about 1,046,000 acres against 951,400 in 1939 and 692,400 on the average of the 
five years ending 1938; percentages, 109.9 and 151.1. The corresponding production 
of paddy is estimated at about 20, 780,000 centals (4 6, 1 76,000 bushels) against 1 7,406,000 
(38,679,000) and 12,368,000 (27,484,000); |)ercentages, 119.4 and 168.0. 

Egypt: The area under rice (sefi) in 1940 is estimated at 517,000 acres agaiiivSt 

546.000 acres in 1939 and an average of 411,000 acres in 1934 to 1938; percentages, 
94.6 and 125.8. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Belgium: The Ministry of Agriculture had decided to devote 435,000 acres to the 
cultivation of potatoes in 1940; probable production expected therefrom, 97,000.000 
centals, 162,000,000 bushels. TliCvSe figures are the same as thOvSe of 1932. In the 
following years they gradually decreased. In 1 938 tlie area sown to potatoes was 363,000 
acres, and the relative production w£is figured at 71,800,000 centals, 120,000,000 bushels. 
The purport of this decision of the Ministry of Agriculture was to completely fill the 
food needs of the country. 

Spain: The potato crop forecast is good, although in some regions the plants 
were damaged by maladies and pests. According to an miofficial source, the produc- 
tion is estimated at from 84,000,000 to 88,000,000 centals (140,000,000 to 151,000,000 
bushels), 

Yugoslavia: Weather conditions in September and October were generally favour- 
al)le to the growth of potatoes, which about the middle of October were nearly ripe 
and well shaped in many sections of the country. The forecast is for an abundant 
and good quality production. 

U. 5 . S.R,: In the Russian Federative Republic where most of the potato pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union is concentrated, the average yield jxir acre this year is 
41 centals (68 bushels) higher than last year. By October 15, in the whole of tlie 
Union potatoes had been harvested over 77 per cent, of tlie cultivated area. (For 
Lithuania, see table on ]>roduction) . 

Argentina: In September the planting of potatoes was being carried on in tlie 
most important centers of potato production in the country. In the provinces of Santa 
F6 and Tucuman the area sown to potatoes tliis year will be greater than that of last 
year. 
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Production of potatoes. 


American Units j 

1 % 1940 

1940 

1939 

Average 
1934 to 

1938 

IQ30 

Average 

ThouHand bushels of 6o pounds 



2,164,169 
246,919 
55,850 
0 126.448 
9.112 
41.482 
51.405 
82.294 

2,067,902 

48,846 
C) 84.253 
9,472 
29,650 
48.905 
68.648 

(’) 1.893.739 

(*) 47,227 
(") 78,356 

7,470 
32,782 

68.330 

104.7 

114.3 

96.2 

139.9 
105.1 

119.9 

114.3 

122.0 

126.5 

120.4 

... 

97,666 

. 

86,477 

C) ‘80,513 

’ii2.9 

- 

393.93 li 

! 

364.016 

! _____ 

378,772 

108.2 

104.0 


COUNTRIES 


Oermaiiy | 

Finland 

Hungary 

lyuxemliurg 

Norway 

Romania (r.) 

Sweden 

U.S.S.R 

lyithuania 

United States 


British units 


1940 


1939 


Average 

1934 to 
1938 


Thousand centals 


! 




10 


l.298.527i 1, 240.766;(’)1. 136.266 
1)2.000; 

33,510! 

75,870 (*) 

5.467! 

24.890! 

30.844 
49,377 


58.601 

236.359 


29.308'(®) 

50.553:(') 

5.683! 

I7.790i 

29.3441 

41.l89i 


41,011 


a) Not including: Danzig-Western Prussia. Watllieland, Protect()rat of l^ohemia-Moravia and Geueralgo* 
vernement. — ft) Danzig- Western JTussia and Wartheland. 

(^} 1932-1 93^^- (“) Previous territory. — (*) Including the northern region reattached and Subcarpatia. — 

<*) Including the northern region reattached, but not including Subcarjuithia. -- ('*) Territory at the end of 
1937* •'*' (*) Not including Bessarabia and noithern Bucovina. 


SUGAR SEASON. 

Warm weather favoured oxierations in the countries of northern Europe, 
where at the end of October sugar beets which w^ere still in the fields, had not 
yet been harvested and taken to the factories. 

Tlie information which reached the Institute after the publication of the 
October Bulletin, confirms, in most of the cases, the first estimates. The only 
exception concern Hungary and Jugoslavia. In fact the latest estimate for 
Hungary show\s an increavSe of 8 per cent, over the figure given in October. 
After the harvest, it was noticed that the roots were particularly well develop- 
ped and healthy. As regards Yugoslavia, on the contrary, the latest estimate 
shows a reduction of 13 per cent, over the figure given in October. In abso- 
lute opposition to all previous information, a communication dated November 9. 
indicated a decrease of 15 per cent, in the sugar beet production in Yugoslavia. 

Figures b}^ M. O. Licht relative to the sugar beet production in vSpain, 
have been substituted by those given out by the Secretary of the Mixed Agri- 
cultural Arbitration Commission of the Spanish Ministry of Agriculture. The 
difference between the two is of little account. As regards Romania, figures 
received from the Romanian Ministry of Finances as referring to the territory 
wdthin the present boundaries, have been inserted. 

No figures relative to this seavson production in Gennany and in the countries 
under German control are available. 
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Prodwtion of Beet-Sugar (raw). 


COUNTRIES 

Total production during 

THE SEASON 

% 1940-41 

1940-41 ( 1 ) 

1939*40 

Average 
1934*35 
to 1938*39 

1939*40 

«« 100 

Average 

*» 100 

1 thousand centals 

Germany 





2 ) 3 ) 

56.919- 

45,865 



Bobemia-Moravla 





2 ) 

10.340 

1 



Slovakia 



2 ) 

1,455 


1,184 



... 

General Gouvernemeiit (Poland) 


— 

2 ) 

1.923 

10,828 


<— 

Belgium 




5.953 

5.755 

5,175 

102 

115 

Bulgaria 




882 ! 


661 

i 353 

133 

250 

Deomark 




5.291 


5,556 

4.221 

95 

! 125 

Spain 




3.924 


1.947 

4,478 

202 

88 

Finland 




176 


188 

251 

94 

70 

Fnince 




... 


22.779 

21.349 

. . . 

. . . 

Hungary 




3.968 


2,875 

2,728 

138 

145 

Ireland 




2,205 


1,436 

1,816 

154 

121 

Italy 




11.000 


10,472 

7.826 

105 

14! 

Netherlands , . . 




6,063 


5,083 

4,990 

119 

; 121 

Romania 




2.394 


3,736 

2.561 

— 

— 

United Kingdom . 



4) 

11,464 


12,103 

11,300 

95 

10! 

Sweden 



6.623 


6,856 

6,632 

97 

100 

Switzerland . . . . 




331 


317 

230 

104 

144 

Yugoslavia . . . . 




2,425 


2,646 

1,662 

92 

146 


Total Europi (a) . 



... 


ISZ776 

146,588 

... 


U. S. S. R. . . . 



5 ) 

58,202 


54,675 

44,684 

— 

... 

Latvia 





882 

1,070 


— 

Lithuania . . . . 




— 


530 

503 

— 



Total Europe (b) . 





m.863 

192,845 

... 

... 

Canada 






1.916 

1,485 



United States . . 




... 


35,118 

28,341 


. . . 


Total North America , 


i 

... 


37,034 

29,826 


... 

Japan 






689 

982 



Turkey 




*2,315 


2,315 

1.335 

' Voo 

' * *173 


Total Asia . 



... 


3,004 

2,317 




General totals . . 

/(«) 


... 


192,814 

248,901 

178,731 

224,988 

••• 



(a) Not including U. S. S. R. — ( 6 ) Including XJ. S. S. R. — ( 1 ) Approximate data. — ( 2 ) Data of Interna- 
tional Association for Sugar Statistics. --- ( 3 ) Including the new Polish districtss. — ( 4 ) Dicht’s estimate. — 
{ 5 ) IiicJuding the part of Poland incorporated in U.S. S. R., lyiilvia and Wthuania. 


With these modifications and additions to the data published last month, 
the beetsugar production in all the European countries (including the U. S. S. R.) 
for which an estimate on this year production is available, appears 6 per cent, 
higher than that of 1939/40, and 23 per cent, above the average of the five 
preceding years. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

Germany: According to an estimate made at the beginning of October by the 
vStativStical bureau of the Reich, the sugar beet crop of Greater Germany not including 
the newly acquired provinces of former Poland (Gane), Dantzig-Westem Prussia, 
Wartheland, aud also the Protectorate of Boliemia-Moravla and the Generalgoverii- 
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ment, is of about 406 million centals (20 million short tons) against 384 {19) in 1939 
and an average of 289 (14) in the years 1932-1938. The estimate on the sugar beet 
production in the two eastern provinces mentioned above, is 62 million centals 
(3 million short tons). Thus the total production of sugar beets in (Greater Germany 
without the Protectorate and the General Government would amount to 467 million 
centals (23 million short tons). 

Spain: The forecast for the beet harvest in many regions of production is good. 
Only in the province of Grenada, the production appears below the average. 

Hungary: The production of beetsugar in September was 10,384 centals (519 
short tons) against 120,196 (6,010) in September 1939. 

Romania: About the middle of November, the producers of sugar beets, and 
especially those who produced seeds for sowing, were faced with very serious difficulties 
on accoimt of the lack of labour hands. 

Slovakia: According to tlie most recent estimate, area cultivated to sugarbeet 
this year will be about 47,000 acres against 36,300 in 1939. Percentage 129.3. 

The corresiKinding production is estimated at about 9,259,000 centals (463,000 
short tons, against 7,716,000 centals (386,000 short tons) in 1939; percentage 120.0. 

Chiefly on account of the unfavourable weather conditions during the agricultural 
season, the sugar beet ]>roduction has not increased in proportion with the considerable 
extension of area. However, the sugar beet production this year is considered rather 
abundant. It is estimated that the sugar production from sugar beets will be consider- 
ably above the needs of the country, and there will be a large surplus for ex|3ort. 

Siveden: Results of the weekly analyses of sugarbeets. 






ig 40 ’ 4 i Season. — AncUysis of Stigar-^Beets. 


WEEK. 

j Average weight 
j of root 

1 Average weight 
of leaves 

Sugar content 

Weight of sugar 
per root 

*940 1 

1939 

*9,34- 

*9.38 

1940 1 

I 1939 1 

! 1934 - 

1938 

1940 1 

1939 

1 1934 - 
1 1938 

1940 1 

1 1939 

1934 - 

1938 


oz. 

oz. 1 

OZ. 

oz. 1 

oz. 1 

oz. 

% ! 

% ! 

' % 

oz. { 

oz. 1 

j oz. 

4 th week of Septem- 
ber 

16.9 

18.6 

18.3 

14.3 

12,5 

12.8 

18.2 

17,9 

17.8 

3.1 

3.3 

3.3 

5 th week of Septem- 
ber 

18.4 

- 

- 

14.3 

- 

- 

18.4 

- 

- 

3.4 

1 

- 

- 


Jugoslavia: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to sugar-beet 
this year will be about 304.000 acres against 116,500 |in 1939 and 68,400 on the average 
of tlie five years ending 1938; percentages 89.3 and 152.1. The corresponding produc- 
tion is estimated at about 17,262,000 centals (863,000 short tons) against 20,333,000 
(1,017,000) and 11,213,000 (561,000); percentages 84.9 and 153.9. 

U. 5 . 5 . JR..* Up to the i5tli October, the picking of sugar beets in tlie collective 
exploitations, which represent about 95 % of the whole sugar beet production in the 
Union, had been completed over an area of 1,611,000 acres, i.e., 58 per cent, of the 
area sown to sugar beets. Unit yields this year are slightly higher than in 1939. 

In Lithuania, the state of the culture of sugar beets at the ist October 1940 was 
quoted 3.3 as against 3.2 at the same date in 193 9 ‘ 

XX ingl. 
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Argentina: Cultural and industrial yields of cane sugar during the present season, 
varied from good to excellent in the provinces of Tucum^n, Salta, Yujuy and Corrientes. 

United States: The production of sugarbeets in 1940 is estimated at 232,660,000 
centals (11,633,000 short tons) against 215,460,000 (10,773,000) in 1939 and an aver- 
age of 179,416,000 (8,970,800) in 1934 to 1938: percentagCvS, 108.0 and 129.7. 

Production of Cane-Sugar. 


COUNTRIES 


1939*40(1) 1938*39 


Antigua 

Argentina 

Barbados ...... 

Btaeil 

Cuba ... 

Ecuador . 

United States (U.&Fl) 
British Guiana . ■ . 

Surinam 

Jamaica 

Martinique 

Mexico 

Peru . 

Puerto Rico 

Dominican Republic . 

St. Kitts 

St lyuda 

Trinidad 

Venezuela 

Total America . . , 


Taiuran . . 
India . . . 
Japan . . 
Java . . . 
Philippines 


Egypt 

Mauritius 

Reunion 

Union of South Africa 

Total Africa .... 


Australia . 
Hawaii . . 
Fiji Islands 


Total Oceania . . . 


Average 

of 

1933*34 

to 1937-3^ 


1939*40 (l) 

1938*39 

1 

Average 

of 

1933*34 
to 1937-38 

[j short tons 

15.200 

24,640 

25,686 

572,000 

512.190 

407.341 

79,000 

175,114 

125,850 

1,296,130 

1,212.953 

1.158,050 

3,128,000 

3.100,000 

2,887.585 

25,000 

24,100 

20.657 

530,000 

583,000 

359.800 

175,000 

211.954 

198.899 

12,240 

13,499 

18,895 

111,000 

132,100 

104.287 1 

70,000 

72,000 

55.206 

340.000 

388.602 

301,854 

434.000 

410,000 

435,102 

1.020.000 

852,000 

925,750 

498,000 

476,000 

451.494 

31,300 

41,816 

32,944 1 

11.000 

9,016 

8.424 

140,000 

143,870 

149,129 

28,000 

27,000 

24.472 

8 At 5,870 

8,409,854 

7,691,410 j 

1,331,500 

1.683.500 

994,719 

3,630,000 

2,840.000 

2,959.455 

1 169.300 

179,800 

117.951 

I 1.692,000 

1,730,000 

991.927 

1,250,000 

1.140.000 

1.172,739 

1 8,072m 1 

7,573J00 

6,236,791 

1 

1 176,200 

178,634 

158,951 

252.930 

354,180 

294.310 

; 81,100 

94.505 

87,267 

i 581.100 

580,800 

471,280 

j IJ09U30 

1,208,119 

ijonm 

: 1.040,000 

921.900 

796,647 

I 963.000 

970,000 

948.051 

1 100,000 

132,700 

145,602 

j 2,103,000 

2,024m 

imm 

1 19,783,000 

19,215,873 



( 1 ) Approximate data. 
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The production of sugarcane in 1940 ivS estimated at 105,140,000 centals (5,257,000 
short tons) against 115,960,000 (5,798,000) in 1939 and an average of 100,112,000 
(5,005,600) in 1934 to 1939; percentages, 90.7 and 105.0. 

E^ypt: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivati^il to sugarcane 
this year is about 79,700 acres against 75,100 in 1939-40 and 66,<)Oo on the average 
of the five years ending 1938-39; jiercentages 106.1 and 119.6. 

WINE PRODUCTION IN 1940. 

During these last months the Institute received sonic information which 
lias made it even under the present circumstances, to give a rather 

concrete evaluation of the importance of the 1940 wine production in the greatest 
part of the wine producing countries. 

In a general way conditions w-ere unfavourable, and even very unfavour- 
able, to the complete ripening and to the gathering of raisins, as w'cll as to wine 
making. Thus forecasts on the quantity’ and quality of raisins are not good. 

No direct information is available regarding Trance, and the production 
data are not known. It is known however that weather conditions at the be- 
ginning of the .season were unfavourable to the vines and maladies caused con- 
siderable damage. In the evaluation of wine production in France, due account 
must be taken of the conditions under which vintages were effected owing to 
the situation created by the war. This year production is estimated somewhat 
lower than the abundant one of 1939. 

In Italy, unfavourable weather conditions and es])ecially frosts did consi- 
derable damage to the plants in many regions of the country. The wine ])ro- 
duction is estimated at only 748 million Imperial gallons (S98 millions American 
gallons) against an average of 836 millions Imperial gallons (1,004 millions Ame- 
rican gallons) in the five years 1934-38. The ])roduction of raisins is estimated 
at 1 15 million centals. 

Information from Spain indicates that only in some regions, such as Cata- 
lonia, V’^alencia and Castellon the vintage was not an utter disaster. In the 
Mancha, damages caused by attacks of mildew and oidium nearly destroyed 
the crop. Yields are generally very low\ 

This year wine production is considered poor also in Portugal, wliere almost 
all the wdne regions were attacked by mildew and oidium. Tlie yield in wine 
is estimated at hardly one half that of 1939 which w?as below the average. 

In Greece, on the contrary, conditions were satisfactory, and tlie wine pro- 
duction was high, wdiile the production of raisins for direct consumption w as very 
abundant. Damages done by mildew in some regions are considered of little 
importance. 

In the Danubiaii countries the crop was considerably below tlie average, 
owing to cold rains and to cryptogamic maladies. Yields w-ere particularly 
low in Romania. About the midlie of November the forecast w^as f<jr a pro- 
duction of wine of hardly 43.995.100 English gallons (52.834.160 American 
gallons), which would correspond to a unit > 4 eld of onl^^ 77.8 English gallons 
(93.4 American gallons) as against 278.8 English gallons (334.4 American gallons) 
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ill 1939, and 289.3 English gallons (347.4 American gallons) in 1938. In Bulgaria 
vines were seriously damaged by oidium. 

In Hungary, hail, rains and cold and wet weather hindered the work and 
the production of must was poor both as to quality and quantity. 

In spite of an improvement in the weather conditions during the second 
half of September, the forecast for the production of wine in Jugoslavia is rather 
unfavourable, especially as regards the northern regions. Frequent rains in the 
first two weeks in October again damaged the conditions of vines. 

In the central European countries the production w^as irregular, but yields 
were generally low. Unit yields in the U. S. S. R. and North Africa appear good. 

According to the latest estimate, the production of raisins in the U. S. A. 
amounts to 50,6 millions centals, i. e., slightly more than in 1939. In Cali- 
fornia autumn weather has been especially favorable to the maturing and 
harvesting of grapes. 

The lack of statistical data make it impossible to estimate even approxi- 
mately the volume of the wine production in the countries of the northern hemis- 
phere during the pre.sent season. But in the whole, available information 
leads to the conclusion that the wine production w'as decidedly poor [in nearly 
all the countries under siirvev. 

M. C. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

Romania: According to a ver}' recent estimate, the area devoted to vineyards 
over the present Romanian territory (due account having been taken of all the terri- 
torial cessions) amounts to 565,581 acres. If one considers that in i93<), vineyards 
in Romania covered 910,646 acres in foniier lx)undarics, it appears that there has been 
a decreavSe of 37.1^ per cent, in the area devoted to vineyards in that country. 

In proportion with cultural varieties, the above figures are distril)ute(l as follows; 



1940 

1939 

% 1940 


acres 

acres 

1 Q 39 « UK) 

Native vines uugrafted 

63,062 

<>9.41^ 

63 4 

American vines grafted 

. 241.952 

337.756 

71.6 

Hybrid direct producers 

260,567 

473.47« 


American graft -supporter . . . . 

J ,030 

1,287 

80.0 

Total . . 

566,61 1 

91 1 ,933 

62. T 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Spain: Owing to insufiicient rains during the fall, in some regions olives appear 
undevelopped. 

In the province of Yaen and Ciutad Preal the condition of the crop is good; in 
some zone of Catalogue, damages have been causes by pests. The total yield is estimated 
above average. 

Yugoslavia: The ripening of olives was hindered by rainy weather in October 
both along the litoral and the southern section of the country. In Dalmatia the gather- 
ing of olives was started at the beginning of November. It is forecast that this year 
the olive crop will be much lower than last year: as a conseciuence prices of olh^e oil- 
will prol)ably be higher. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 


U. S. 5 . R.: Flax was cut tliis year earlier than last year. 1'he retting of flax 
in the fields and in the water was done this year with the same speed as last year. 
By October 15, the flax gathered from 3,079,000 acres had already been recovered 
from the fields or the water. At tlie same date last year the figure was 1,628,000 
acres. It is hoped that the speed in tlie work of tnmsformation of tl)e flax will con- 
tribute to improve the quality of the fiber. 

Argentina: According to the latest ofiicial report dated November 3rd, weather 
conditions in the month of October were favourable to the growth of the crop over 
most of the country. The condition of the crop at the end of October varied from good 
to excellent. 

Area and Production of Flax, 




t 

Arra 




Aver. 


1940 

1939 

1934 
to 1938 

COtWTRlKS 

' and 

and 

and 


i94<>:4i 

1939-40 

1934-35 

to 

*938-39 


1 000 acres 

Belgium • • • 1 

136 

no: 

68| 

Hungary ... 

n 12 

*) 10 

’) 8: 

Romania. . . 

1*) 34 

30 

60 i 

U. S. S. R.«)«)l 

4,448 

4.423 

5.126 

Estonia . . 

... 

57 

66{ 

Idthuania 

*) 2331*) 211! 

') I93| 

Egypt . . . . ! 

lol 

10; 

61 


t Production 


■% 

940 

and 

1940-4* 

*939 

and 

Aver- 

*939- 

age 

1940 

as 100 

100 


Aver. 

1^40 f939 1934 I 

1940- 1939- I934'35! 


940 

I938’39: 


1934*35 X939 

and Aver. 
»938-39 ,939/ 
1940 «» 100 


! 199,1 

... ! 

1 ~ 

') 72i 

! ~ 

•) 122' 


’V75! 

j 86.8 

*) 637! 

1 

! 162.4 

84 1 


47811 ... I 1.30,053: 47,752 
32') 7,I80;») 4.822i») 3,163 
I94‘)I2,I63! 12,596! 19.360 


13,889 

12,258' 

... 1,388,917 

1.225.757 

1 


135 

195 

17.5271 13,482 

19,489 

iio.o! 

89.9 

0 645 •) 

61% 

*;63,709j*) 64.507 

«) 61,879 

98.81 

— 

81 

43 

8,419; 8,146 

4,348 

IO3.4I 

193.6 


Linseed, 


Belgium . . . 
Hungary . . . 
Romania . . 

•U.S.S.R. («)(«) 
Estonia . . 


Canada . . . 
United States. 

India (») . , 

Egypt. . . . 

Argentina . . 
Uruguay . . 


136 

') 20 
») 34 

no 

•) 20 
30 

68 

•) 21 
60 

) ’*233 

’*57 
(•) 211 

5,809 

66 

(•) 193 

397 

3,168 

307 

2.284 

292 

1,217 

3,713 

3,869 

3,542 

10 

10 

6 

•) 6,760 
460 

») 7.600 
584 

“) 7,391 
370 





1 1 

i r 


ixH) bushels 
of 56 lb. 

123,0 

199.1 

*)' Y49 

1 553. 304 

.*) 151 “) 121 

i 1 is; 208 

> * 266 •) 

987 ( 
269*) 
205 i 

i 1*6.4 


“)’*7’25 

’ V52 

•) 725' 

16,254 

207 

*) 730 

1 *r,294 *) 

‘*'271! 

l,295l*) 

129.3 

138.7 

135.7 

260.2 

1.907 

17,152 

1,215 

1 1,385 

717 

4,558 

1 

3,406 

30,629 

2.l69i 

20.330,1 

j 

96.0 

104,8 

10,461 

9,901 

9.296 

18,680 

17,680; 

102.6 

162.4 j 

65 

' 58 

I 

45| 

115 

104 1 

88.9 

78.7 

91.5 

124.1] 

... 

22,364 

2,628 

37,312' 

1,968 

1 

lil 

39,9351 ( 

4,693! 


1,281 157.0 265.8 
8,139, 150.7 376.3 


81 110.8 143.0 


f The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double 
years to the Southern. 

i) Including the reannexed north sone and Sub>Carpathia. — 2) Including the reannexed north zone but 
excluding Sub-Carpathia. — 3) Territory as at end of 1937. — 4) Not including Bessarabia and Northern Bu- 
covina. — 3) ♦''Dolgttnet**' variety grown for linseed and fljix. — 6) Former territory. — 7) Approximate figure, 
not official. — S) Flax and hetap. — 9) Actual territory. — 10) Total: varieties: Dolgimetz and “ Kudriash ”, 
— It) Final report. — rz) Area sown. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Jugoslavia: The area under cotton in 1940 is estimated at 14,100 acres against 
13,900 acres in 1939 and an average of 6,500 acres in 1934 ^93^; percentages, loi.o 

and 216.0. 

S, S. R.: Cotton ])icking this year is progressing more slowly than last year. 
Up to tlie 15th Octol)er, in Kirghisia 31 % of the plan of delivery had been executed, 
in TIsbekistan 40 and in TnrkiiienivStan 47 %. At the same date in the preceding 
year, the corresponding percentages were: 74,58,59. 

In TurkmenivStan jmd Tadjikistan unit yields are considerably higher than lavSt 
year. High yields liave been registered also in Kirghisia. 

United States: According to the weekly weather report, during the last week of 
October weather was favourable to cotton picking and ginning. 

Summary of the Cotton Reports 


issued by the ('t 0 v e r n m e n t of 

the United 

vS t a t e s , 

d u r : 

ing 

the c 0 1 1 0 11 

season (August t- 

Jwiy 31)- 




Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 
1940-4X 

P'iual 

estimates 

Percent. 

1940-47 

1939-40 Aver. 
100 TOO 

Report referring to July i: 

i‘> 39'40 

Average 

1934-35 

to 1938-39 

Area in cultivation (acres) .... 

. . 25,077,000 

24,683,000 


29.132,000 

101.6 

86 I 

Report referring to Augnst r: 







Area left for harvest (acres) . . > . 

. . fl) 24 ,Gi 6,000 

(2) 23,805,000 

(2) 

28,400,000 

103.4 

86.7 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) 

. . 72 

74 

( 3 ) 

77 

— 

— 

Production (4) 

. . 11,429,000 

11,816,000 


12,773,000 

96.7 

89.9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

. . 222.3 

237.9 

( 3 ) 

198. T 

93.4 

ZZ8.3 

C<^on ginned to August i (5) 

. . 35,187 

137,254 


107,222 

23.5 

30.0 

Cotton ginned to August x 6 (5) . . . . 

. . 169,420 

357,197 


.341.902 

47.4 

49.6 

Report referred to i September: 







Area left for harvest (acres) .... 

. . (6) 24,406,000 

(2) 23,805,000 

(2) 28,400,000 

102.3 

85.9 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) 

. . 74 

70 

(3) 

62 

— 


Production 4) 

. . 12,772,000 

11,816,000 


12,713,000 

108. i 

100.5 

Yield of lint per .acre, in lb 

, . 250.7 

237.9 

(3) 

198.1 

105.4 

126.6 

Cotton ginned to September r (5) ... 

. . 606,291 

1,401,691 


1,424,427 

43.3 

42.6 

Cotton ginned to September 26 (5) . . . 

. . 1,804,490 

, 3,875,703 


.3,410,335 

46.6 

53.9 

Report referred to October t: 







Crop condition (per cent. 0/ normal) 

. . 75 

68 

( 3 ) 

63 



Production (4) 

. . 12,741,000 

ii,Si6,ooo 


1,1,713,000 

107.8 

100.2 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

. . 250.0 

237*9 

( 3 ) 

198.1 

305.1 

126.2 

Cotton ginned to October / (5) 

. . 3,924,094 

6,682,066 


6,012,716 

58.7 

63*3 

Cotton ginned to October r8 , 

. . 7,028,141 

8,877,r>8i 


8.379,764 

79*2 

83.9 

Report referred to November x: 







Productiou (4) 

. , 12,847,000 

11,816,000 


12,713,000 

108.7 

101. 1 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. . . , , 

. . 254*7 

237.9 

( 3 ) 

198.1 

106.0 

727,3 

Cotton ginned to November / (5) . . . . 

. . 9,084,000 

10,080,535 


9,765,802 

90.1 

93.0 

Cotton ginned to November 14 (5) . , . 

, . 10,071,658 

10,683,371 


70,705,600 

94.3 

94 7 


(i) Area ia cultivation on July i lesa the ten-year (7930-39) average abandonment, from natural causes, 
1.9 per cent. — (a) Area actually harvested. — (3) Tea-year (igaQ-sS) average. — (4) In bales of 479 lb. net 
weight and exclusive of linters. — {3) In running bales, counting round bales as half bales and eicdiiBive of linters. 
— (6) Per cent, of the acreage in cotton on July i, 1940, which has been, or will be, abandpned, from natural 
causes: 2.6, 
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Egypt: The ICj;yptian Ministry of Agriculture aimouncevS that the cotton ginned 
in all the ginneries in Kgypt since the beginning of tlie season to the end of Septem- 
ber, is as follows, in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 


Varietie.s 

19.P 

1939 

1938 

X 9.37 

1936 

2935 

X 934 

Giza 7 

37,814 

37,446 

19,164 

56.338 

45 873 

17,962 

18,887 

Sakellaridis 

l.iHi 

529 

8t 

4,055 

5,549 

3,836 

8,070 

Other varieties above: 








X V." 

6, 130 

6,663 

- 2,940 

8,996 

6,921 

2,862 

3,828 

IV/' 

3,117 

5.586 

2,220 

3.876 

2,441 

2,499 

2,884 

I V/' 

182,799 

160,303 

183,657 

279,108 

316,079 

179,345 

197,955 

Total . . . 

2jr,05o 

aio,52y 

2oS,o6j 

35^,373 


206,504 

231,024 

Scario . . . . 

3,016 

2,?$7 


4 ,062 

5,562 

2,r)oi 

3,123 

Total production (including 

5 carto) 


1,615,340 

l,72H,0[fO 

2. .’Sr, 223 

1,887,164 

1,768,581 

1,565,583 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 


Yiigostavia: Contrary to previous forecasts, this year production of hemp fibre 
apj>ears rather low. According to the most recent estimates the hemp fiber production 
this year amounts to 1,400 centals (6f>. 139,000 pounds) against 1,180,000 centals 
( r 1 7,<)07,ooo pounds) in 1939 and an average of 1,025,000 centals (102,473,000 ])ound.s) 
in the fiv^e preceding years: percentages. 56.1 and O4.5. 

Argeyitina: The weather, esjiecially in the province of Santa Fe, was fav<mrable 
to the working of the soil preparatory to the sowing of hemp. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 


Bulgaria: During the summer the weather was drv and warm. In autumn rains 
were not too frequent, particularly in the regions of Nevrokop, Petritch, Peruchtitza, 
Oiistina, Haskovo and Haraniaiili. This year the forecavSt is for a very good tobacco 
crop, both as to quantity and quality. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to tobacco this year will 
be about 130,300 acres against 105,700 in 1939 and 84,100 on the average of the five 
years ending 1938; percentages 123.2 and 154.9. The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 110,106,000 pounds against 89,072,000 and 67,112,000; percentages 
123.6 and 164. 1. 

Argentina: Cultural works in the tobacco fields were done under favourable con- 
ditions. The weatlier in September and October was favourable to the transplantation 
of tobacco. 

United States: The production of tobacco in 1940 is estimated at i, 3 i 9 » 94 fi thous- 
and lb. against 1,848,654 in 1939 and an average of 1,294,694 in 1934 to 1938; per- 
centages, 71.4 and 102.0. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 

United States: The production of hops in 1940 is estimated at 40,260,000 lb. against 
39*3^0,000 in X939 and an average of 39,206,000 in 1934 to 1938; percentages, 102.2 
and 102.7, 

CtJRRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 


Tea. 

U, S. S. R.: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to tea this 
year will be about 139,600 acres against 125,000 in 1939 and 98,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1938; percentages T11.7 and 14 1.3. The corresponding produc- 
tion is estimated at about 28,329,000 lb. agaiikst 24,802,000 and 8,504,000; percentages 
114,2 and 333. J. The strong difference between the percentages of areas and those 
of production must be attributed to the fact that new plantations have reached the pro- 
ductive phase. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: The policy of coffee destruction has been accentuated since the begiiming 
of the new commercial season. The quantity of coffee eliminated from the markets 
during the month of September of this year anounted to 324. too centals, and the total 
quantity destroyed in the first three months of the jiresent Commercial season (July i- 
^ptember 30 1939) amounted to 1,461,700 centals, against hardly 998,700 centals 
during the semester January- June 1940. The surplus coffee stocks destroyed in Brazil 
. from 1931 (when the policy of regulated destruction began) to September 30, 1940, 
amounted to 92,742,200 centals. According to the D. N. C. (National Coffee Depart- 
ment), the quantity of coffee available in all the Brazilian ports at September 30, 1940, 
amounted to 2,813,100 centals, of which 1,858,500 centals in the harbour of SantOvS, 
474,000 centals in the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, 194,000 centals in the port of Para- 
nagua and the remaining 286,600 centals in the other Brazilian ports. 

Groundnuts. 

A rgentina: The preparation of the vSoil and the operations for the sowingvS of ground- 
nuts were effected under favourable conditions. 

United States: The production of groundnuts in 1940 is estimated at 1,574,315 
thousand lb. against 1,179,505 in 1939 and an average of 1,188,051 in 1934 to 1938; 
percentages, 133.5 and 132.5. 

Egypt: The area under groundnuts in 1940 is estimated at 25,000 acres that is 
a figure almost identical to that of 1939, and an average of 23,000 acres in 1934 ^93^; 

percentages, 99.6 and 107.1. 

Colza, Sesame and Soya. 

Hungary: By the middle of November the sewings of winter colza had been 
completed nearly everywhere. 

Romania: The area sown to colza this year is generally smaller than in tlie preced- 
ing years. Owing to the drci^ght in the month of September and the first half of 
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October, the seeds liad not germinated regularly. By the middle of November, however, 
the culture appeared in rather good condition. 

Manchoukuo: According to tlie first estimate area cultivated to soyabeans this 
year is about 9,455,000 acres, against 10,287,000 in 1939 and 8,651,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1938; percentages; 91.9 and 109.3. I'he corresponding produc- 
tion is estimated at about 96.704,000 centals (161,170,000 bushels) against 86,979,000 
(144,963,000) and 89,808,000 (1^19,677,000); percentages: 11 1.2 and 107.7. 

United Staten: The production of soybemisin 1940 is estimated at 47,508,000 cen- 
tals 79,198,000, bushels) against [52,445,000 (87,409,000) in 1939 and an average 
24,655,000 (41 091,000) in 1934 to 1938; percentages, 90.6 and i<>2.7. 

Egypt: The area under sesame in 1940 is estimated at 18.000 acres that is a figure 
almost identical to that of 1939 and against an average of 20.000 acres in the period 
1934-1938; percentages, 99.6 and 93.6. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

(icrmany: According to an estimate made at the beginning of October by the 
Oermaii Bureau of Statistics the forage beet production in Greater (.Vermany including 
the newly acquired territories of the eastern jirovinces (Gaue) W’artherland. Dantzig- 
Western Prussia, but not including the ITotectoratc of Bohemia-Moravia and the 
Generalgovenimenl, amounts to 430 million centals (47 million short tons). The 
prcKluction of swx*des amounts to i6i million centals (8 million short tons). Last 
3" ear 3delds were equally good. 

Finland: The hay production of artificial meadows in 1 940 is estimated at 45.085,000 
centals (2,254,000 sh, tons) as against 72,069,000 centals {3,603,000 sh. tons) in 1939: 
percentages, 62,6 and 58,6. The corresponding figures for the lja3' proiluction of natu- 
ral meadows are: 4.542,000 (227.000), 7,055,000 {353,000); percentage.s: 64.4 and So. 3, 

Hungary: At the middle of November, it was estimated that, witli s^ane eeonomies, 
the available qiiantjt3" of forages would be sufficient for the feeding of cattle during the 
wdnter. The quality of forages is, generally spealcing, \ejy l)ad. 

Norway: The prcxiuction of the main fodder crops in 1940, conqmred with those 
of 1939 and the preceding five years’ average is as follows: 


1040 

Crops 1940 1939 Average 19.10 1939 Avtragt' 1939 Average 

1934*38 1034-38 — JCX> TOO 

000 centals 000 short totiF 

Rotation meadows 

(ba3-) 5X.74^> ^>^^53 2,587 2,567 71. t) 72.2 

Permanent meadows 

(hay) 7.087 8,401 7,825 354 420 3^,1 84.4 90. t- 

Turnips 9,568 7.847 11,423 478 392 5711 83. s 


U.S.S.B,: In l4thuania, the production of clover and other artificial meadows 
in 1940 was 16,336,000 centals (816,800 short tons) as against 17,286,000 centals (864,300 
short tons) in 1939; yield per acre 20.4 centals (i.o vsh. tons) as against 21.8 centals (i.i 
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sb. toUvS) in 193^. The correspondmg figures for forages of natural meadows are as fol- 
lows: 18,198,000 centals (910,000 vShort tons) as agaimst 23,713,000 centals (1,186,000 
short tons); yields, per acre, 12,8 and 16.1 centals (0.6 and 0.8 short tons). For 
mangels the figures are: 23,934,000 centals (1,197,000 short tons), 24,088,000 centals 
(1,204,000 short tons); yields per acre, 166 and 170 centals (8 and 9 short tons). 

Argentina: The conditions of pastures and artificial meadow^s in October were 
good all over the country. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 



CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

Switzerland: The favourable conditions which aided a good forage jiroduction 
bad a favourable influence on the production of milk. According to the data furnished 
to the F^iiion Suisse des paysans by 675 milk companies, the milk delivered in September 
amounted to 3.9 per cent more than in the same month in 1939. The increase was 
noticeable especialh' in the cantons of German Switzerland, where it amounted to about 
5 per cent. In Ronianish Switzerland, the increase was only 0.1 per cent; vSo there 
has been no change worth mentioning compared with last year. In September 1939, 
surveys showed a decrease in the milk deliveries of 3.6 per cent, compared with 1938. 
This year increase of 3.9 per cent makes up for last year deficit. 

Argentina: The health conditions of the cattle during the month of October were 
generally good all over the country, 

THE WORLD SILK SITUATION. 

I. — World cocoon production in 1940. 

Information collected by the Institute is now complete enough to give a 
sufficiently precise idea of the world cocoon production in 1940. Of course, it 
is the volume of the Japanese production that characterivses the course of the 
campaign, as it represents on the average 85 per cent, of the total cpp. 
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In Japan, the decrease of the production of mulberr}' leaves, due to last 
year's drought and to the damage done to the shrubs by frost at the beginning 
of last May in some prefectures which are very important silkgrowing regions, 
such as that of Nagano, has obliged silk-growers to incubate a smaller amount 
of eggs for spring rearings. Generally speaking, some complaints were also 
heard about a certain lack of workers. During those first rearings, weather 
conditions were good. For the same reasons and for fear of not obtaining suffi- 
ciently satisfactory prices, the amount of eggs incubated for summer and autumn 
rearings was small. On the whole, the amounts of eggs incubated in Japan 
this year were 2,8 per cent, less than in 1939 ^ cent, less than the ave- 

rage of 1934-1938. Yields w'ere lower than last year, but notably above the ave- 
rage: in fact, 156 lb. of fresh cocoons were obtained this year per ounce of eggs 
against 161 Ih. in 1939 and an average of 132 Jb. during the preceding five years, 
The production of cocoons is believed at present to be 3,2 per cent, below that 
of 1939, per cent, above the average. These proportions are still liable 

to be modified as there is available as far as the summer and autumn produc- 
tion is concerned, only an estimate based upon the conditions prevailing at the 
end of last September. 

In Italy, the silk caini)aign has given very good results, and the production 
would have been larger hut for some damage done by bad w^eather in spring 
to the mulberry shrubs and for some cases of disease. At the end of June, the 
cam])aign w'as reputed to liave l)ecn completed: the spring cocoon crop compul- 
sorily delivered to the Ammassi rolltilhri is expected to be this year much larger 
than last year. The yields were very high ones. ICxperiments are now being 
made witli a view' to estal)lislniig in a rational manner autumn rearings in the 
provinces of the Kingdom wliere conditions are most favourable (Alessandria, 
Mantua, V^erona, Milan, Ddine, etc.). The amount of eggs incubated for the ])ro- 
diiction of summer and autuniii cocoons is estimated this year at 1,387 ounces. 
The Italian Government has guaranteed for 1940 a minimum ])rice of Lire 6.80 
per lb. of yellow cocoons (Lire 7.30 for w'hite ones) against Lire 4.30 in the 
two preceding campaigns. 

Information received from the Soviet Union and China is not com])lete. 
It is known that the production of cocoons has been satisfactory this year in 
the ITzbekistan, the tnost important silk-growing region <^f the vSoviet ITnion. 
As the Soviet Government follows a programme of expanding silk-growing in 
the Union, and as the conditions of the campaign were favourable, it is very 
likely that this year’s production wall come near 33 million lb. of fresh 
cocoons. 

According to unofficial data, the production of spring cocoons in the regions 
of Central China occupied by the Japanese has been satisfactory, a crop of o\’er 
22 million lb. being foreseen. Information about the unoccupied regions is too 
vague to allow' of a general idea being formed as to the total Chinese produc- 
tion during the present year. 

Details are lacking in the case of Corea, but it would seem that the campaign 
has not proved successful: the production of cocoons is supposed to have been 
about the same as the rather poor one, of 1939 and below' the average. 
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In the other less important silk-growing countries, the results w^ere as 
follows. 

In Bulgaria, the state of mulberry shrub cultures and the condition of the 
leaves were on the whole good, but the campaign began only late in the year 


Production of Fresh Cocoons. 


COUNTRIES 


Europe. 


Bulgaria 
Spain . . 

France . 

Greece . 
Hungary 
Italy . . 
Yugoslavia 
Other countries 


7'otal Europe 
V. 5. 5. 


America. 


Braril 


Chosen 
Iran . 

Japan . 


Total 


Turkey 

Other countries . 

Total .4sia 

Africa 

General total 


Quantities of egos prepared 
FOR INCUBATION 


1940 


5051 


(l,958)i 

(2,589) 

4.547 


1939 


Average 

193438 


Average 

19 ^ 9*33 


42 

4 

7 

60 
11 
487 
14 
60 ! 

6^5 I 
564 ! 


I 


I 


49 

198 

5,400 

0 

6,700 


2! i 


349 i 
120 0 ) 
(2,071) i 
(2.610) ' 
4.681 


367 
95! 
(2.378)’ 
(2.769) 
5.147 j 

49 j 
233 ' 

5.900 
0 

6.900 

i 


32 
II ! 

63 

405 • 
17 ! 
11 

564 i 
476 i 


18 ! 


32 

17 

•28 

60 

14 

748 

32 

14 

945 

515 


11 


339 


(2,783) 

(3.362) 

6,145 

53 

282 

6,900 

0 

8,400 


Production op fresh cocoons 


1939 


Average 

»934’3« 


AvttAgt 

1929-33 


000 lb. 


W) 76,474 j 


91,500 


5,245 

273 

1,182 

5,401 

1,093 

62.638 

1,548 

928 

78,300 

52,911 ; 


1,323 i 


3,547 

734 

1,565 

6,369 

745 

57,530 

1,173 

362 

72,000 

43,462 1 


1,168 


3,713 

1.367 

3,214 

4.473 

1.283 

94.083 

1.953 

785 

100,900 

34,659 


814 


45,512' 51,835: 40.468 

,* 4,409 C) 3,810 |(0 3,713 

. (362.673) (369,891)! (364.302) (422.916) 

(») (349,427); (380,894)1 (319,107); (397,773) 
712,100 ! 750,785 ; 683,409 i 820.689 


4.597 i 
14,820 : 


4,630 ; 
14.489 ! 


3.201 

18.190 


783,700 ; 820,100 i 758,200 | 886,300 

! 68 \ 82 \ 97 


931,700 I 952,800 | 874,800 


1,032,600 


(*) Unofficial estimate. 

(a) Spring cocoons. — ( 6 ) Summer-autumn cocoons. 

(*) Average of four years. — (®) Average of three years. — (*) Preliminary estimate h{jsed on condition at 
the end of September, 


and the conditions of the rearings remained below the normal level. A production 
about 10 per cent, lower than that of 1939 is foreseen, although a larger amount 
of eggs was incubated. 

The results of the campaign in France are not known. In the spring of 
1940, the Department of Agriculture decided to purchase the national production 
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of cocoons of the current campaign for the requirements of the defence of the 
country at a final price of 11.30 Francs per lb. exclusive of the State premium 
(3.70 Francs in 1939). The weather proved favourable during the first phases of the 
rearings, and, apart from some frosts, but little damage was done to the shrubs. 

In Hungary, the results were poor. Generally speaking, neither the amount 
of available leaves nor their quality were good. It is thought that the amount 
of incubated eggs was nearly the same as in 1939, but the yields were poor and 
the production 9 per cent, low-er than in the preceding j^ear. 

In Greece, the season proved on the whole favourable: the condition of the 
mulberry shrubs was good and the leaves abundant. The production is expected 
to exceed by ii per cent that of the previous year and to come near to the 
average. It is true that the amount of eggs used was higher than in the 1939 
campaign. The damage done to mulberry shrubs by bad weather in Yugoslavia 
w^as serious and the rearings progressed with some difficulty. The results were 
lower than the very good ones of last year, but still above the average. The 1940 
crop has shown a considerable progress in Spain: the amount of incubated eggs 
was much higher than in 1939, proved more than double the preced- 

ing one. In Romania, the silkgrowing campaign w^as delayed by adverse cir- 
cumstances, especially by lack of workers and bad weather, but the results may 
be considered good ones. The yields are above the average, if by 40 per cent, 
lower than the excellent ones of 1939. 

As to the less important Kastern countries, it is known that the season 
was, generally speaking, a good one in Turkey, while the rearings there were 
late. The results have proved satisfactory, better than in 1939 and above the 
average of 1934-1938. In the Iran, cold weather and rains have hampered 
rearings, yet food was sufficient. The amount of incubated eggs proved le.ss than 
in 1939, but yields w^ere good, and the production of cocoons is thought to exceed 
that of the i)revious campaign. 

Silk-growing developped rapidly in Brazil during the last years, and the 
authorities tr)’' to set up rearings in all the States of the Union, the North-Ea- 
stern regions proving particularly favourable for this purpose. Tlie yields of 
the last campaign were satisfactory. 

To sum up, it may be said that the results of the 1940 silkgrowdng campaign 
have been below those of 1939, but above the average of the 1934-1938 campaigns; 
on the whole, the world production of fresh cocoons (excluding China and India): 
is estimated this year at 931,7 million lb., against 952,8 millions in 1939 (2,2 per 
cent, less) an average of 874,8 millions in the period of 1934-1938 (6,5 per cent, 
more) and an average of 1,032.6 millions in the period of 1929-1933 (9,8 per cent, 
less). 

On the basis of this production of fresh cocoons, the world raw' silk produc- 
tion in 1940 (excluding that of China and India) may be approximately put 
at 93 million lb. 

While in former years all available official figures were used, such data are, 
on account of present circumstances, lacking in nearly all cases for the 1940 
production, and the totals have been calculated on the basis of private infor- 
mation collected by the Institute. 
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It might be of interest to observe here that the world production of rayon 
and staple fibres beat a new record in 1939 by reaching 2,231 million lb., i. e. 
it exceeded that of 1938 by 15 per cent. (The world production of rayon was 
of only 457 million lb. in 1930). Germany took in 1939 the first place among 
the producing countries with slightly more than 25 per cent., being followed 
Japan. After Japan, we notice, in order of importance, the United vStates, 
Italy and Great Britain. 


II. — Trade, prices and stocks of raw silk j\ 1939-1940. 

At the end of June 1939, situation of the world silk market was rather 
favourable by reason of the following elements: home consumption in Japan 
increasing on account of the difficulty of obtaining imported fibres, good activity 
of the American market, notable depletion of stocks at the end of the campaign 
and finally prospects of a Japanese spring crop much smaller than in 1038. 
Thus the new 1939-40 campaign opened under favourable circumstances. During 
the JulV'September quarter, the market was stj'ongly influenced by political 
factors, and the outbreak of the w^ar gave origin to a considerable increase of 
purchases of silk on the consuming markets with the result of a rise of prices. 
The latter progressed constantly, especially in September. In October, the mar- 
ket remained active and the rising tendency prevailed still, so that quotations 
reached a high level. Business activity was rather uneven in November, showing 
a slightly downward trend. Prices re.sumed a rising tendency in December, 
especially on account of speculation. The first two months of 1940 saw a reac- 
tion on the silk market against the increase of ])rices, and the latter fell also owung 
to the decrease in American consumption and to information from Ja})an about 
the 1939 cocoon crop wbich appeared to be larger than expected. In March, 
there was in general but little activity upon the market, and at the end of the 
month there occurred a set-back due to the decreasing demand of the United 
vStates. The fall of prices continued in April, and that period was characterised 
by a stagnating activity. A certain stability began to prevail in the first days 
of May, and the market showed no notable variations; busine.ss was slack, and 
(flotations remained in general firmer than in the preceding month. During 
the last month of the year 1939-1940, the market was undecided, and the cam- 
paign ended with a downward trend in prices; generally speaking, the market 
remained slack. 

Thus the movement of prices in the year 1939-1940 may be reprCvSented by 
a very regular acute angle the summit of which corresponds to the maximum 
prices reached at the end of the first half-year. In fact, during the first six months 
of the year, prices rose with a constant tendenc3L and in the following six months 
they fell with a similar regularity: average prices in Yokohama per lb. of D grade 
13-15 white were 9,34 Yen in July 1939, 16.42 Yen in December 1939 and 10.98 
Yen in June 1940. 

During the campaign under examination, monthly imports of raw silk into 
tlie United States averaged 3,809,500 lb., as compared wdth 4,209,700 lb. in 1938- 
1939 and 4,182,000 lb. in I937'*i938; these imports reached a maximum of 50,000 
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bales (6,613,900 lb.) in October 1939 and a minimum of 13,600 bales (1,799,000 lb.) 
in February 1940. 

Out of the total deliveries to factories in 1939-1940, 83 per cent, were of 
Japanese, 13 per cent, of Chinese and 4 per cent, of Italian silk. Monthly deli- 
veries were of 3,560,300 lb., as compared with 4,568,90(.> lb. in i<)38-i939 and 


Xmited States. — Imports, Consumption, Stocks in the United States 
and Prices in New-York, of Raw Silk by commercial season. 


1 

i 

SHASON 1 

Imports 

i 1 

1 BfclLIVKRTF.S 1 

! Tt) MILLS j 

; ^ . i 

Stocks at the end 

OF THE PERIf>D 

PRICES 
in New-York 
Crack XX ( 78 %) 
1315 , Spot 


Total 

Japa 

nese 

silk 

i Total 

j 

1 -t 

Japa- j 
nese i 
silk I 

Total 

Japa- 

nese 

silk 

i.. : 

j dollars ! 

1 per lb. ; 

in gold 
francs 
per 
kilogr. 


(lb.) 

,'0 

(lb.) 

iT/ 

1 





1937 38: 



1 






Julv-Scptember ! 

October -December ! 

January-March ‘ 

April -June ' 

13.189,200 

12.604,900 

10,930,500 

13,448.600 

97 

% 

94 

91 

13.400.600 

11,867.200 

12.677.400 

12,373,300 

94 

97 

5.813.300 

6,551.000 

4.804.100 

5,879,400 

91 

91 

89 

91 

1 .92 : 
i 1.66 

1 L63 

1 1.63 

12.99 

11.29 

11.02 

11.01 

Total ani Average. . \ 

50,173,200 

95 

50,318,500 


- 

- 

1.71 

11.58 

1938-39: | 









Juiv-8cptembc?r 

October- Deccmljcr 

Januarv-March 

April- June 

14,044,300 

16.531.400 

10.809.600 

10,090,800 

97 

93 

89 

91 

1 14.539,700 
, 14.869,400 
t 14,798,500 

1 10,607.!00 j 

%! 

94 ; 

5.384.000 

7.046.000 

3.057.000 
2 540,400 

' 92 

90 
85 
86 ; 

, 1.80 ' 

: 1.84 

2.08 ■ 
2.59 ; 

12.14 

12.43 

14.04 

17.47 

Total and Average. . . 

51.476,100 

93 

1 54,815,100 

1 -i 

- 

- ii 2.08 : 

14.02 

1939 40: 



ji 1 

1 1 

' 1 


; 



July September 

OctolHsr- December 

January-March 

April- June 

13.840.900 

16.276.900 
8.457.800 
7,138,700 i 

88 

82 

78 

73 

! 12.710,000 
j 12.593,800 
' 9,743,700 i 

7.676.300 

i 

85 1 
«2i 

1 74| 

3.671.300 

7.354.400 

6,068,600 

5,531.000 

84 

77 

i 72 

72 j 

2.79 ; 
3.57 ! 
3.19 1 
2.70 1 

18.83 

24.09 

21.53 

18,22 

Total and Average. . . 

45J14.300 


I 42.723,800 

' 83 ! 

! 

- 

- 

3.06 , 

20.67 


4,194,100 lb. in 1937-1938. Thus the total movement of raw silk in the United 
States was smaller in 1939-1940 than in tlie two preceding years. The set-back 
was particularly noteworthy of late: it has been reckoned that the silk consump- 
tion of the American industry has decreased, during the first six months of 1940, 
by nearly 30 per cent., as compared with the first six months of 1939. 
veries to factories were in 1939-1940 on the whole smaller than imports (by nearly 
2,990.500 lb,), the stocks have increased during the campaign from 2,540,400 lb. 
at the end of June 1939 to 5,531.000 lb, at the end of June 1940. 

As the stocking industry absorbs at present over 80 per cent, of the raw 
silk imports into the United vStates, it might be of interest to note the progress 
in that country of the production of artificial fibres specially adapted to meet 
the requirements of the said industry. 
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As to Japan, we note that the monthly exports of raw silk from Yokohama 
and Kobe averaged in 1939-X940 3,037,000 lb., as compared with 4,745,500 lb. 
in 1938-1939 and 5,018,000 lb. in 1937-1938, the highest monthly export figure 
having been reached in September 1939 with about 42,100 bales (5,568,900 lb.) 
and the lowest one in January 1940 with 13,500 bales (1,785,700 lb.). 


Japan. — Exports of Raw Silk from Japan and Prices in Yokohama^ 

by commercial season. 


SEASON 

Exports 

PniCBS IN Yokohama 
Q uality D. grade 13/15 
White (basia for Open 
Contracts) 

To 

America 

j To other 
jeoumries (x)I 

1 ! 

Total 

in yen 
per 

xoo kin 

in gold 
francs per 
kilogr. 



(lb.) 

j (lb.) 

(lb.) 



193738: 



i 

’ 




July-September . 
October- December 
January-March 
April- June . . . 


13.906.600 
12.138.100 

10.197.600 

1 1.109.000 

3.556.000 

4.408.400 

1 2,678.900 

2,221.500 

17,462,600 

16.546.500 

12.876.500 

13.330.500 

848 89 

718.61 
697.79 

703.62 

12.55 

10.63 

10.32 

10.39 


Total and Average . . . 

47,35U00 

12,864,800 

60,216,100 

742.23 

10.97 

1938-39: 







July-Septemt*er . 
October- Decc’‘mbe r 
January-Marcb 
April June . . . 


14.%3.700 
15,482.100 
8,404,300 
9,630.000 I 

2,263,900 

3.049,200 

1.702,300 

1.439.100 

17.227.600 
18.531,300 

10.106.600 
11.069.100 

777.78 

817.78 
948.75 

1,177.39 

11.28 

11.46 

13,20 

16.39 


Toial and Average . . . 

48,480,100 

8,454,500 

56,934,600 

930,42 

13.08 

1939-40: 







July-September 
October- December 
January-March 
April-Juue . . . 


13.615.000 

1 1.704.400 
4,676.500 

6.448.000 

1,821,700 

2,030,200 

2,075,400 

1,683.000 

15.436.700 

13,734,600 

6,751,900 

8,131.000 

1.349.00 

1.925.00 
1,780.56 
1,472.78 

17.90 

23.08 

21.30 

17.61 


Total and Average . . . 

j 

36,443,900 

7,610,300 

44,054,200 

1,631.83 

19.97 


(i) For the most pari to European countries, the remxiinder to Australia, India and Africa. 


Under the law for stabilising silk prices, the Department of Agriculture and 
Forests decided in May last to purchase, beginning with July 1940, raw silk on 
the market, whenever the price of a bale of silk (D grade 13-15 white) fell below 
1350 Yen. During the July-September quarter, total GOvernement purchases 
reached 54,030 bales (7,147,000 lb.). 

As to China, we limit ourselves this year to giving the returns for exports 
from Shanghai, as those for Canton are no longer available, since September 1938, 
on account of the situation in the Far East. In 1939-40, Shanghai exports 
were much higher than in the preceding two years: monthly exports averaged 
550,700 lb., as compared with 414,000 lb. in 1938-39 and 209,000 lb, in 1937-38, 
During the first months of the campaign, the activity of the Shanghai market 
was but a very limited one, on account of the political situation in Europe, bq- 
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siness with European countries being slack, while that with America showed 
a good recovery. In October, local quotations rose considerably, on account 
of the depleting of stocks, notwithstanding the slackness of the market. During 
the first months of 1940, there was but little business done, especially w ith Europe. 

China. — Exports of Raw Silk from Shanghai hy commercial season {June-May) 




Exports 


SEASON 

To 

America 

To 

Europe 

To other 
countries 

Total 


(lb.) 

(Ib.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

1937-38: 





June- August 

SeptemlKJr-Novejftibcr 

December-February ' 

March- May. . . , . 

370.000 
386.400 

116.000 
34.500 

422.000 

543.700 

127,200 

128,300 

107.700 

169.700 
71,800 
34.100 

899,700 

1,099.800 

315,000 

196,900 

Total . . . 

906,900 

1.221,200 

383,300 

2,511,400 

1938-39: 





June August 

September-November 

Deccmfter-February 

March-May 

313.300 
745,000 

721.300 
755.500 

392.500 

425.100 

504,800 

358.900 

223.500 

255.500 

184.500 
92.200 

929.300 

1.425.600 

1.410.600 
1.206.600 

Total . . . 

2,535J00 

1,681,300 

755.700 

4,972,100 

1939-40: 





June- August 

September-November 

Decern l>er- February 

March-May 

U 85.900 
1,664,500 
829.700 
425,100 

581.000 

335.700 

551,400 

445,900 

294,000 

139.700 

116.500 

39.000 

2.060.900 

2.139.900 
1,497,600 

910,000 

Total . . . 

4.105,200 

1,914.000 

589,200 

6.608,400 


Notwithstanding the still reduced supplies, the tendency of the market w^as fall- 
ing, and the silk year ended in Shanghai with an impression of calmness and 
slackness. 

Maximum prices of the year were reached in December 1939 with 49.90 
Chinese dollars per lb, (Extra B, 20-22, 78 per cent.) as compared with a mi- 
nimum at the beginning of the campaign (July 1939) of 16.70 Chinese dollars 
per lb. 

The Italian statistical services having suspended the publication of trade 
returns since October 1939, we cannot give the usual tables of imports and ex]X)rts 
for that country. Generally speaking, it may be said, however, that the Italian 
market remained dull and firm during the 1939-1940 campaign. Its activity 
was moderate at the beginning of the latter year, being limited to the sale of tlie 
last stocks of the j)receding campaign. It is only at the end of August that 
business was done for delivery to factories of cocoons of the 1939 crop. U]> 
to December, the trend of the market was calm, and business rather slack, as its 
extent depended all the time upon the reduced supplies. The second half of the 
campaign did not present any noteworthy variations: the market remained sullen. 
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and business in general but limited. At the end of June 1940, supplies were 
much reduced. The price of 13-15 extra raw silk reached its maximum in March 
1940 with 98 to loi Lire per lb., and its minimum in October-November 1939 
with 69 to 70 Lire per lb. 

At the end of June 1940 stocks were considerably higher than the very low 
ones which existed at the end of June 1939. In fact, in the United States, stocks 
available for consumption were of 5.5 million lb. (against 2,5 million lb. at the 
end of June of the preceding year), and those in Japan totalised 2.4 million 
lb. (against 1,6 million lb. at the end of June 1939). In the Japanese stocks 
are not included the amounts recently purchased by the Japanese Government, 
which were estimated, on June 30th 1940, at 343,900 lb. 

On June 30th 1940, the amounts of Japanese silk en route for New York 
were estimated at 2,9 million lb. 


*M. Costa. 



laAPB ~ WHEAT - Wheat itopR «• kts . 


TRADE 


COUNTRIES 

September 

Two MONTHS (August i-September 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I- July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939-40 

1939-40 




Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 











Romania 

0 

1.018 

0 

0 

15 

1,919 

0 

0 

18,650 

,0 

Yugoslavia .... 

24 

253 

0 

0 

27 

1,685 

0 

0 

5,431 

0 

United States . . . 

593 

1,518 

433 

416 

1,153 

5.059 

789 

983 

13.134 

6,173 

Argentina 

4,407 

8.144 

— 

— 

10,492 

17,567 

— 

— 

104,945 

— 

Chile 





, . , 



. . . 

(*) 2 

(*) 0 

Uruguay 

. . . 



. . . 

C) 0 

(*) 115 

C) 0 

0 ) 1 

1.394 

9 

Iraq 

I 

118 

0 

0 

7 

224 

0 

0 

1,092 

0 

Turkey 

25 

0 

— 

— 

47 

51 

— 

— 

1,402 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Portugal 

0 

0 

280 

13 

0 

0 

280 

52 

0 

535 

China 

0 

39 

297 

80 

2 

74 

515 

613 

263 

3.081 



Wheat Flour. — 

Thousand centals 

(i cental 

~ 100 lb. 

). 


Exporting Countries: 











Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

325 

0 

United States . . . 

857 

1.312 

30 

25 

1,709 

2,576 

48 

51 

11,758 

129 

Argentina 

90 

222 


— 

215 

373 

— 

— 

1,951 

— 

Chile 









(*) 2 

(’) 86 

Uruguay 





(■) 0 

(‘) 24 

(') 0 

(‘) 0 

237 

0 

Iraq 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 ) 

21 

0 

0 

176 

0 

Turkey 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Importing Couttiries: 











Portugal 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

12 

China 

13 

161 

308 

550 

31 

255 

,762 

1,487 

856 

1 5.994 


Total Wheat and Flour t)« 

Tiiousand 

centals {i cental ’ 

" 100 lb.). 



Net Exports {•) 

Net Imports (••) 

1 Net Exports (•) 

i Net Imports {••) 

;n. Ex. (*) 

N.lMP,{**) 

Portugal 

— 


280 

20 



*— 

1 280 

64 

— 

i 551 

Romania 

0 

1,018 

— 

. — 

15 

1,919 


— 

18,653 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

24 

256 

— 

— 

35 

1,689 

i — 

— 

5.864 

1 — 

United States . . . 

1,263 

2,817 

— 

— 

2.579 

7.443 


— 

22,467 


Argentina 

4,528 

8,440 


— 

10,780 

18,065 

1 - 

— 

107,547 


Chile 

— 


t T t 


— 

— 

f - ^ 


! — 

0 no 

Uruguay 



— 


(0 0 

V) 146 

— 

— 

1,709 

— 

China 


, — 

690 

559 


— 

1.487 

2,181 

— 

i 9.668 

Jiaq 

1 

134 

— 


1 22 

252 

— 

_ 

1,327 

i 

Turkey 

25 

2 

— 

— 

1 47 

52 



1.404 

^ “ 




Bye 

— Thousand centals (i cental “ 100 lb.}. 



Exporting Countries: 

Exports 

Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Romania 

4 

156 

0 

0 

13 

218 

0 

0 

2,172 

0 

United States . . . 

134 

0 

0 

0 

134 

0 

0 

0 

411 

0 

Argentina 

148 

226 

— 


149 

580 

— 


5,664 

— 

Turkey j 

0 

2 



0 

26 



195 

i 



{*) Excess of exports over imports. — {•♦) Excess of imports over exports. 

(+) Floor reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient; i,ooo centals of flour sk. 1,333.333 centals of grain. 
C) Up to August 3X. ““ (*) Up to June 30. 
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September 

Two MONTHS (August l•Septcmber 30} 

Twelve montus 
(A ugust I* July 31) 

COUNTRIISS 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

! 1939 

1940 

1 1939 

r 94 o 

1 1939 

1940 

1939 

1939-40 

1939*40 

Exporting Countries: 



Barley. Thousand centals (i cental - loo lb.). 



Romajiia 

0 

704 

0 

0 

0 

1,647 

0 

0 

2,329 

0 

trnitcfl States . , , 

2 

329 

94 

0 

76 

668 

177 

92 

1.645 

290 

Argentina 

308 

154 

- 

- 

468 

327 

- 

- 

8.848 


Chile 


... 

- 

- 

... 

... 

- 

- 

(^) 547 

- 

Iraq 

137 

156 

0 

0 

146 

637 

0 

0 

5,167 

0 

Turkey 

0 

0 

— 


0 

156 

— 

— 

1,037 

— 

Bxpwting Countries: 



Oats. — Thousand centals (i cental — loo lb.) 



Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

United States . . . 

3 

4 

147 

123 

4 

6 

410 

259 

65 

3,633 

Argentina 

42 

344 

- 

- 

80 

999 

- 

- 

8,396 

- 

Chile 



— 

— 

... 

... 

— 

— 

(0 898 

— 




Maize. — Thousand centals (i cental - loo lb.). 

Eleven months (November i-September 30) 

Exporting Countries: 





1939-40 

1938*39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 

Romania 

189 

157 

0 

0 

13.460 

11,923 

0 

0 

12,014 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

17 

0 

0 

26 

2,328 

0 

0 

2,334 

0 

United States . . . 

1.317 

1,003 

23 

17 

21.523 

16,694 

603 

235 

19,783 

253 

Argentina 

1,021 

6,275 

- 

- 

44 263 

70,608 


- 

75,057 


Iraq 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 

3 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Portugal 

0 

1 0 

20 

36 

0 

0 

274 

823 

0 

864 




Rice 

— Thousand centals (i cental - 100 lb,). 

Nine Months (January i-Scptcmber 30) 

Twelve months v 
(January i-Dec.531^ 

Exporting Countries: 





1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

United States . . . 

248 

382 

18 

39 

2,431 

2,581 

310 

607 

3,093 

711 

Iraq 

5 

I 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

1 

15 

1 

Importing Countries: 











Portugal 

0 

0 

79 

9 

2 

0 

145 

48 

0 

104 

Romania 

- 

- 

8 

13 


- 

215 

321 

- 

360 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

145 

277 

0 

394] 

Chile 

- 

- 

... 

... 

- 

- 

1) 2 

r) 175 

- 

187 

China 

1 

2 

813 

246 

108 

150 

11,503 

5,923 

156 

7.060 


{*) Up to June so. 
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September 


Nine months (January i -September 30 ) 

Twelve m;omths 
(J anuary i-Uec. 31 

COUNTRIES . 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

P:3CP0RTS 

Imposts 


1940 

1939 

t940 

mo 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

Exporting Countrm: 

Romania 

0 

0 

Litisei 

0 

sd. — Thousand c 

0 1 ! 0 

entals (i 

2 

cental 

6 

100 U>.). 

2 

3 

2 

Argentina 

474 

1,992 

— • 


14,440 

22,580 



! 26,082 


Uruguay 



— 


(') 1,463 

(*) 2.085 

— 


2,403 


China 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 16 

84 

— 


! 99 


Iraq 

34 

0 



47 

41 



: 6.3 


Exporting CoutUrirs: 

United States . . . 

483 

3,486 

Colton. — Til 

20 ! 49 

ousand centals (i cental — lo 
Two MONTHS (August I- .Sept 

1 829 i 4.621 1 71 

.> lb.), 
ember 30 ) 

116 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

i 1939-40 ; 1939-40 

1 32,690 841 

Argentina 

56 

5/ 

— 

— 

97 

143 


— 

573 


Iraq 

Turkey 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

57 

3 

14 

3 

— 

- 

14 

11 

— 

— 

129 

— 

Importing Countries: 

Portugal 



42 

13 



64 

39 


566 

Romania 

0 

0 

5 

24 

0 

0 

20 

42 

0 

306 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

9 

45 

0 

454 

China 

5 

1 

395 

559 

7 

23 

848 

1,233 

87 

5,762 

J,xporting Countries: 

.trgeutina . . . | 

8,320 

5.452 


Woi 

>1. — T 1 

Tweevi 

1039-40 

203,232 

ousand 11 

MONTHS 1 

1938-39 

299.135 

). 

vSept. i-Au 

1939-40 

gust 31 ) 

1938-39 

Twelve months 
(S ept. I -Aug. 31 ) 

j 1938-39 1 1938-39 

3,876 

3.829 

— 

— 

71,979 

56,734 

— 

— 

I 

— 

l mgu;.y, 

. . . 


— 

70.916 

95.932 

— 


i 




— 

— 

24.617 

24.306 

— 

__ 

j 

_ 

China . 

*"l76 

”'62 

— 

— 

1,290 

6.671 

— 

— 

i — 


Iraq 

148 

1,722 

0 

0 

16,495 

19,672 

62 

57 

i — 

— 

'I’lirkev 

2,992 ■ 

1.409 

~ 

— 

6,923 

21,272 

- 

— 


— 

Importing Ceaft/rirs: 

i'ortugnl 

0 

697 

68 

370 

2,035 

2,251 

3,265 

1 

3.316- 



K'oruiula 

0 

0 

4.120 

46 

0 

62 

2,972 

1 840 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

75 

359 

0 

353 

5,977 

11,475 

— 

— 

Ciiiled States , . . 

0 

U 

21,832 

29.624 

485 

417 

312.037 

i 209,676 

i - 

— 

t:ui!c 




... 


(*,) 16,555 

( 132 

Exporting Countries: 

Portugal 

22 

20 

0 

Butt 

0 

cr. — T 

Nine mon 

1940 

no 

hotisand lb. 

ms (January i-September 30 ) 

1939 j 1940 j 1939 

90 i 0 1 0 

Tweia'E 

(January 

1939 

137 

MONTHS 

I-Dec. 31 ) 

.1939 

0 

Romania 

0 

212 

0 

0 

315 

712 

0 

0 

935 

0 

United States . . . 

265 

254 

99 

79 

2,114 

1,539 

911 

780 

2,308 

1,107 

Argentina 

196 

1,204 


— 

19,187 

# 

11,182 



19.744 


Importing CourAries: 

Chiaa ....... 



13 

11 



1 

260 

430 


593 

Iraq 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

26 1 

•' 1 

35 

2 

40 


(a) tmwasljed wool. — (d) Weabed wool. 
T?p to August $ 1 . {•) Up to June 30. 
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September 

Nine months (January i -September 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary x-Dec. $ 1 } 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

X 939 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — 

Thousand lb. 














Portugal 

20 

13 

0 

22 

190 

159 

29 

134 

216 

201 

Romania . . . . , 

0 

33 

2 

0 

300 

101 

24 

37 

392 

60 

Argentina 

990 

1,063 

— 

— 

6.034 

4,105 



5,467 


Importing Countries: 

United States . . . 

192 

128 

1,534 

5,761 

1,519 

1,H3 

25,673 

37,613 

1,479 

59,075 

Iraq 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 

26 

44 

15 

60 





Caeao. — 

Thousand 

lb. 









Twelve Months (Oct. i-Sept. 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(O ct i-Sept. 30 ) 

Exporting Countries: 





1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 

Haiti 










— 

3.979 

,, 

Dominican Republic 


* T f 

— 

— 

(’) 49,278 

(•) 62,790 


_ 

63,690 

— 

Ecuador 




— 

(*) 17.481 

(»} 33,228 


— 

36,171 

— 

Importing Countries: 

Portugal 

0 

0 

99 

159 

29 

2 

1,349 

1,215 



Romania 

— 

— 

0 

220 



2.355 

3,783 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

— 

-- 

55,854 

30,704 

— 

— 

665,635 

583,184 


— 

Chile 

— 

— 



— 

{») 1,817 

(*) 1,164 

— 

2,081 

Uruguay 




... 



(') 1.215 

(') 1,032 


1.334 





Tea* — Thousand lb. 









Three months (July i-Scpt. 30 ) 

Twelve Months 
(J uly i-Juue 30 ) 

Exporting Countries: 





1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939.40 

1939-40 

China 

2.844 

3,408 

1,135 

1,219 

13,426 

12,641 

3,810 

4,502 

84,492 

18,576 

Importing Countries: 

Portugal 



20 

33 



55 

84 


384 

Romania 



! 7 

128 



64 

333 


836 

United States . , . 



7,782 

7.306 





22.276 

21,605 

— 

100,075 

Chile 







4,209 

Iraq 

0 

0 

‘ ’ 483 

412 

0 

0 

1,563 

1,415 

7 

6 . 74 a 

Turkey 


” 

141 

183 



342 

600 


2.357 

Exporting Countries: 




Coffee. — 

Thousand lb. 




Costa Rica .... 


... 









41,771 


Guatemala .... 



! — 

— 

(») 9,348 

{*) 4.641 

— 


90,496 


Haiti 


... 

— 


(>) 683 

(*) 8,287 



43,369 

— 

Mexico 



1 “~ 

... 




{*) 69,549 


BraxU 

165.555 

267.*967 

— 

— 

311,270 

534.466 

— 

— 

1.996,449 

— 

Importing Countries: 

Portugal 

192 

229 

1,541 

2.136 

1,874 

644 

4,661 

4,449 

3.754 

18,682 

Romania 



375 

564 



M22 

1,667 

— - 

5,053 

Yugoslavia 


— 

' 1.684 

1,213 

— 


5,650 

4,114 

— 

14,692 

United States . . . 

825 

M57 

131.270 

144,595 

2,776 

2,674 

466,791 

423,291 

12,253 

2,043,624 

Chile 



— 


... 

. . 

— 

11,638 

Iraq 

0 

0 

! *’l70 

170 

0 

0 

403 

567 

0 

2,776 

Turkey 



2.297 

1,105 



2,732 

2,639 


13,334 


{‘) Up to August 3^‘ — (•) Up to July 3 ^* — (*) Up to June 30. — (‘) Up to May 3^ 
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STOCKS 


Total wheat in the United States (‘) 



First day of mouth 

Location 

October 1940 

July 1940 

April 1940 

October 1939 

Octtjber 1938 


thousand centals 

On farms 

In interior mills and elevators 

Commercial wheat in store 

In merchant mills and elevators (*).... 
Stored for others in merchant mills (•)... 

215,848 

lii,’l58 

62,694 

17.297 

51,313 
20,238 
(*) 52.395 

/*J 48.149 

^ ^ 1 6.429 

94.490 

48.490 
63,241 
51,082 

(‘) 5,909 

1 203.195 

i 97.525 

. 97.227 

! 71,218 

j 11,182 

240,847 

104,631 

83,564 

65.225 

12,894 

Total V.S. wheat a$ grain . , , 


178,524 

263,212 

480,347 

507,161 

Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills (») 

14.103 

12,882 

12,163 

12,357 

13,153 

Total U.S wheat . . . 

... 

191,406 

275,375 

492,704 

520,314 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U. S. 

20,401 

13.064 

13.415 

6,886 

1,096 

Total wheat in the U. S. . . . 

1 

204,470 

288,790 

499,590 

521,410 


(*) Incomplete data: wheat in transit is not included, wheat-flour only if in mills. -- (•) The figures of the partial quarterly 
census taken by the Bureau of Census (see next table) have been adjusted to allow for stocks in all mills. — (*) Including new 
wheat 1,883 thousand centals. — (*) Including new wheat 6,i»8 thousand centals, — (®) Calculated by the I. I. A. 


Wheat and wheat-flour held by commercial mills in the United States ('). 




Lost day of month 


I,OCAT10N 

September 1940 

June- 1940 

j March 1940 

1 .September 1939 

j September 1938 





thousand centals 


WJuat stocks, the property of commercial 

njillers: 

Wheat held in mills, and mill-elevators 
attached to mills 

57.679 

44,201 

47.353 

65,947 

60,333 

Wheat in other elevators {•) 

13.629 

9,936 

10.116 

17,588 

18,620 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 
bought to arrive (*) 

8.497 

8,075 

8.684 

10,522 

8.012 

Total . . . 

79,805 

62,212 

66,153 

94.057 

86,965 

Wheat-flour in mills and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and unsold 

9,018 

8,219 

7,836 

7,954 

8.455 

Wheat stored for others in mills and mill- 
elevators and in all other positions . . . 

15,913 

9,801 

7,608 

15.965 

(•) 11,927 

Orwid total («).. . 

108,693 

83,838 

85,036 

121,465 

{«) 111,057 


{‘) Partial census by the Bureau of Census, including mills accounting for over 90 % of the total capacity of all com- 
ni«rcial mills. («) in country elevators, In public terminal elevators and in private terminal elevators not attached to mills. — 
(*) Of the quantities given under this item only about one*third are actually in transit. — - (*) Including flour in terms of grain , 
(*) Not including wheat stored for others outside mills and mill-elevators attached to mills. 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United Statea. 


• 


Friday or Saturday nearest xst of month (^) 


PRODXJCTS AND LOCATION 

November 1940 

October 1940 

September 1940 

I November 1939 

November 1938 



thousand centals 



Wheat : 

Canadian in Canada 


(») 211,789 

163,422 

201,267 

105,102 

U. S. in Canada 



374 

581 

244 

U. S. in the United States 

105.834 

lii.158 

108,031 

90,609 

84.532 

Canadian in the United Sbilcs 

21.980 

20,401 

16,696 

9.485 

z.m 

Total . . . 


288,523 

301,942 

192,750 

ItTB: 





1,085 

Canadian in Canada 


(•) 1,384 

913 

1.703 

U.S. in Gtoada 



13 

13 

13 

U.S. in tbe United States 

4.543 

4,765 

5.120 

5.923 

4,598 

Canadian in the United States ..... 

1,873 

1,873 

1.873 

538 

24 

Total . . . 


7,919 

8,177 

5,720 

Barley : 





4,389 

Canadian in Canada 


n 2,776 

2.085 

5,018 

U.S. in Canada 



0 

2 

366 

U.S. in the United States 

‘5.458 

^356 

4,922 

9,791 

8,932 

Canadian in the United States 

329 

414 

566 

277 1 

HI 

Total . . . i 



7,573 

15,088 

13,768 

Oats : ! 





3,211 

Canadian in Canada 


(*) 1.557 

1.533 

3,821 

U. S. in Canada 



6 

79 

268 

U.S. in the United States 

‘2, *270 

2‘671 

2.686 

4.657 

7,018 

Canadian in the United States 

177 

176 

78 

301 

0 

Total . . , 



4,303 

8,858 \ 

10,497 

Maize : 






U.S. in Canada 



2,414 

2,618 

1.939 

Argentine in Canada 




1 

19 

South African in Canada 

... 



1,141 

140 

Australian in Canada 


. . . 

, , , 

0 

133 

U.S. in the United States 

3i‘216 

25.148 

15.747 

15.423 

18,469 

Total , . . 

... 

... 


19,183 

20,720 


Friday for Canada, Saturday for tlic United States. — (*) rrdimiuary data for September 27. 


Commercial cereals and oilseeds in store in Argentina* 


Products and location 

First (lay of month 

October 1940 

1 September 3940 j 

[ ^ugust 1940 . 

October J939 j 

j October 1938 

thousand centals 

Wheat in the ports 

8,620 

10.856 

14,736 

(*) 

5,184 

Wheat in other positions 

11,310 

15,067 

18,711 

(*) 

14,804 

Total . . . 

C) 19,930 

(*) 25,923 

(*) 33,447 

(*) 

19,988 

Rye 

4,521 

4.754 

4,637 

1,094 

194 

Barley 

4,259 

4.574 

4,512 

956 

480 

Oats . 

3,052 

3,224 

3,239 

2,482 

813 

Idtaize in the ports j 

3.762 

5,273 

5,418 

6,906 

3,850 

Maize in other positions 

4,256 

10.263 

6,500 

7,322 

10,169 

Total . . , 

10,018 

15,536 

11,918 

14,228 i 

14,019 

^naryseed 

517 

509 

497 

339 

251 

linseed in the ports 

2,886 

3,114 

3,235 

1,547 

2,304 

linseed in other positions 

2,274 

2,467 

2,633 

1,011 j 

2,372 

Total . . . 

5,160 

5,581 

5,868 

2,558 

4,m 

SnnHowerseed 

2,414 

2,556 

2,645 

864 

1.538 


(') Including 16,423 thousand centals of 1939-40 crop. — {•) Including 20,460 thousand centals of the i 939'40 — , 

Including 33,083 thousand centals of 1939-40 crop. — (*} Figures for wheat in store have been ^thbeldby ifovelfniaentalord^, - 
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Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


Location 

Last day ol month 

October 194,0 

September 1940 

1 August X 940 1 

j October 1939 j 

j October 1938 

thousand centals 

in coasutning establishments 1 

6,654 

I 3.873 

3.623 

7.201 

7.415 

in public storage and at compresses . . . 

68,129 

52.826 

44.865 

76,108 ; 

75.278 

Total . . . 

74,783 

56,698 

48,488 

1 

1 83,309 1 

; 1 

82,693 


PRICES 


PRICES FOR CEREALS OF THE NEW CROP. 

We aie giving below some information about prices of cereals of the new 
CIO]) in some countries. 

Denmark* 

In order to assure the regular supply of the market with the products refjuired 
for human nutrition and stock-farming, the Government has instituted by a law, 
adopted on July 25, 1940, the obligatory stocking of cereals and has established 
at the same time the prices to pay to the producers for all quantities of cereals 
<ieriving from the new crop. 

On the base of this law each producer is obliged to deliver all the quantities 
of wheat and rye, even if blended with other cereals. This obligatory delivery 
regards also fodder grains (barley, oats and miscellaneous). Each proprietor of 
farms whose ground-value is above 10,000 crowns is obliged to deliver the 
fodder grains in projwrtion to the ground -value of the farm concerned, in order 
that the total quantity of cereals for fodder and human nutrition to deliver 
varies between a minimum of 500 kg and a maximum of 800 kg per each 1,000 
cn)wns of the ground-value. 

The prices are fixed as follows: 

38 crowns for wheat with a specific weight of 128 dutch pounds; 

29 crowns for rye with a specific weight of 118 dutch pounds; 

25 crowns for barley with a specific weight of 112 dutch pounds; 

2’5 crowns for oats with a specific weight of 85 dutch pounds; 

25 crowns for seed-gram blended with barley and oats. 

These prices refer to merchandise of good quality, sound, well cleaned, not 
blended wdth other cereals and sufficiently dry, delivered to merchants, millers, 
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to the Union for concentrated fodder stuffs or to the nearest railway-station or 
harbour (on board). 

In regard to the indicated specific weight, augmentations up to 3 pounds 
and diminutions up to 5 pounds, with a corresponding rise or deduction of 15 
ore for each dutch pound more or less, are allowed. For merchandise blended 
with other cereals, deteriorated or with a specific weight surpassing the allowed 
reduction of 5 pounds, the price must be reduced proportionally. 

The exceeding stock of fodder grains remaining to the producer can be sold 
freely at a price not above 28 crowns per 100 kg. Pbr merchandise of extra 
quality or destined for a determined use (seed -grain, etc.), an augmentation of 
2 crowns per 100 kg is allowed. 


Spain. 

Cereals. - In execution of the dispositions promulagated by the decrees of 
August 23. 1937 and October 27, 1939 regarding the reglementation of w'heat, 
the Government has established, by decree of June 15, 1940, as follows: 

Purchases of cereals and podded grains can be made in future only by the 
National Wheat Service [Servicio Nacional del Trigo). All producers or ou tiers 
of these products are obliged to declare the quantities belonging to them. 

For the agricultural year July 1940 to June 30, 1941, the base price to 
be paid by the National Wheat Service has been fixed on 84.00 pesetas per io(^ kg 
for wheat, quality-type “ Arevalo and half -soft, similar to this type, with 
a specific weight of 77 kg per hectolitre and 3 per cent, (maximum) impurities. 
This price refers to merchandise in bulk, free store-house of the Nati^uial 
Wheat Service in Valladolid. 

The buying-prices per 100 kg for the other cereals are as follows: 

Pesetas 70,00 for rye, at Leon; 

, » 56.50 for fodder barley, at Valladolid; 

» 48.50 for oats, current quality, at Sevilla; 

)) 70.00 for maize, current quality, at Sevilla. 

These prices refer to sound merchandise, dry and well cleaned, in bulk,, 
delivered to the corresponding store-house of the National Wheat Service. 

These prices undergo augmentations or diminutions, according to the diffe- 
rent commercial varieties and taking into account the quality and the regions 
of production. 

Thus, these fixed buying-prices undergo a first diminution of pesetas 0,50 
per 100 kg on January i, 1941, and a second diminution of pesetas 0.50 as w^ell 
on April i, 1941. 

For wheat with less than i per cent, impurities an augmentation of pesetas 
1.50 and for wheat with less than 2 per cent, an augmentation of pesetas 0.75 
is allowed. The prices of wheat with more than 3 per cent, and less than .6 per 
cent, impurities undergo a diminution of the base price in proportion to their 
percentage of impurities. 
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Rice» - According to an order, promulgated on September 15, 1940, the 
National Syndicat of Rice (Sindicato Nacional del Arroz) will pay to the producers 
for rough rice of the new crop the following base prices: 

Pesetas 81 for the regions of production of Valencia, Castellon, Alicante, 
Murcia, Albacete and Gerona; 

Pesetas 79 for the regions of production of the Ebro, Barcellona and 
the islands of the Baleares; 

Pesetas 80 for the region of production of Andalusia; 

Pesetas 121 for the special varieties “ bomba ", bombon " and similar. 

These prices refer to sound merchandise, dry and well cleaned, per 100 kg, 
free depot of production. 

France. 

The French Government, after the fixation of the wheat price of the new 
crop (see this Crop Report, Sept. 1940, p. 600), has now established, by decree 
published on September 17, 1940, the following prices to pay to the producer 
for the other cereals: 

Francs 17 1 for rye, specific Aveight of 69 kg 500 to 70 kg 499; 

Francs 160 for fodder barley, specific weight of 68 kg 499 to 69 kg 500; 

Francs 145 for oats, black or yellow, specific weight of 49 kg 500 to 50 kg 499; 

Francs 140 for oats, white, A^ellow^ or other, specific weight of 46 kg 500 
to 47 kg 499. 

For rye, a stocking-premium of one franc per 100 kg and per month w ill 
be paid, from October i, 1940 onwards, thus the price for rye in August 1941 will 
be brought up to Francs 182, 

Hungary. • 

By a decision, promulgated on October 10, 1940, the Delegate for the control 
of prices has fixed the maximum prices of hew’^ maize to pay to the producers 
during the agricultural year 1940-41. 

According to this decision the country has been divided up into six price- 
regions. In the price-region V Budapest is situated. 

In the following table jirices in pengos per 100 kg and per month are given. 


PERIOD 

Price^rc^iiott 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

October 

1940 

14.20 

14,45 

14,70 

14,95 

15,20 

15,95 

J^ovembcr 

» 

15.80 

16,05 

16,30 

16,55 

16,80 

17,55 

December 

k . 

16.60 

16.85 

17,10 

17,35 

17,60 

18.35 

January 

194* 

17.30 

17,55 

17,80 

18,05 

18,30 

19,05 

Fetaruanr 

» ...... k 

18,00 

18.25 ! 

18,50 1 

18,75 

19,00 

19.75 

March 

» ....... 

18.80 

19,05 

19,30 

19,55 

19,80 

20,55 

Aiitil 

k 

19,50 

19,75 

20,00 

20,25 

20.50 

21 25 

May to Sept. 

• 

20,20 

20,45 

20,70 

20.95 

21.20 

21.95 
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These prices refer to dry maize, free wagon of 15 metric tons or 
towboat. 

For kiln-dried maize with 15 per cent, (maximum) humidity, the following 
increases per *100 kg are allowed: 

October 1940 Pengos 5.50 

November » » 4.00 

December « » 3.30 

January 1941 » 2.70 

For old maize the price established for Mai 1941 will be paid. 


Romania* 

By a decision of October 2, 1940, the Government has brought the compensat- 
ing premium for insufficient crop from 15,000 lei up to 25,000 lei per wagon of 
10 metric tons. Consequently the producer's price of wheat, fixed on August 
1940 at 75,000 lei, is now 85,000 lei per wagon of 10 metric tons, for wheat with 
a specific weight of 74 kg per hectoliter and 3 per cent, (maximum) impurities, 
f. o. r. producer's station or wharf. 

Subsequently, on October 29, 1940, also the prices for the other cereals, 
fixed by decree of August 10, 1940 for the agricultural year 1940-41 (see this 
Crop Report, September 1940, p. 601) have been augmented. 

Thus, the new prices in lei per waggon of 10 metric tons, f. 0. r. producers, 
station or wharf, are: 

70.000 lei for rye specific weight 68 kg and 3 per cent, (maximum) 

impurities (quantities of wheat blended with the rye must be considered 
as rye); ^ 

50.000 lei for barley specific weight 58 kg and 4 per cent, (maximum) 
impurities; 

52.000 lei for oats specific weight 40 kg and 4 per cent, (maximum) 
impurities; 

52,000 lei for maize ‘"dent" variety, 16 degrees of humidity, and 3 per 
cent, of grains affected by rust or deteriorated. This price must be agmented by 
15 per cent, for the varieties pignoletto " and cinquantino " and by to per 
cent, for the variety “ hanganesc ". 

The augmentations or diminuitions refering to higher or lower specific 
weight and to the percentage of impurities remain the same as those established 
previously, e. g.: 

Wheat, rye, barley, and oats: i per cent, more or less than the base price for 
each kg. more or less of specific weight, and for each per cent, impurities less or 
more than those indicated for the base quality; 

Maize: i per cent, more or less than the base price for each degree of 
humidity less or mote, and i per cent; less for each further p^^rcentage of 
grains affected by rust or deterioratioh. 
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Switzerland. 

By a decision of October 29, 1940 the prices to pay to the producers for 
home grown cereals of the 1940 crop have been fixed as follows: 

Francs. 42.00; 43.50 and 44.50 for wheat, specific weight 68 kg, standard 
type I (Barbut du Tronchet, Plaineetc.), II (Alpha, home-grown Manitoba, etc.) 
and III (Huron), respectively; 

Francs 39.00 for rye, specific weight 62 kg; 

Francs 40.00 for meslin, specific weight 68 kg: 

Francs 36.00 for spelt, undecorticated, sj^ecific w'eight 32 kg. 

These prices refer to 100 kg., delivery free rail way- station, mill or storehouse. 
They come into force (retroactive) already on September i, 1940, and are 
Frs. 2.00 for wheat, Frs. 5.50 for rye and spelt, and Frs. 4.00 for meslin higher 
than those fixed by order of February 16, 1940. 

These prices are to be applied also on old stocks of cereals to be taken 
over by the Government. 
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PRICES BY PRODUCTS. 
— Spot quotations. 


Description 

1 

Nov. 1 

1940 1 

Nov. 

8, 

1940 

Nov. 

1940 

Oct. 

25, 

1940 

Oct. 

j8, 

1940 

MomVLT AVBRAOKS 

Ybasiy 

AVBRAOBS 

Oct. 

X94O 

Nov. 

1939 

Nov. 

1958 

X939*40 

V 

1938*39 

*) 

Wheat 

1 

i 

1 

! 










Braila: Home-grown, good qual.{ld p.ql.)®} 

i 

850 ; 

850 

850 

850 

850 

850 

440 

384 

• 521 

411 

Winnipeg: No. x Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

• • 4 1 

. . , 

. . . 



•) ... 

70 V. 

59'/. 

76 


Chicago:No.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

90 ! 

89 

86 

87 V, 

ib'lt 

85 V. 

907. 

». 66 V.' 

92 V. 

70 V. 

Minneapolis (cents per 60 Ib.): 











No. 1 Northern 

86 V« 

86V4 

83 V. 

84 V. 

84 

82 V. 

88 

70®/.' 

91V. 

74 V. 

No. 2 Amber Durum ........ 

79 V4: 

72 V. 

73 V. 

75 

75 Vi 

73 V. 

79 

60 V.' 

80 Vi 

68 V, 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (f.o.b. 








cents per 60 lb.) 

108’/.; 

107 Vi 

104 V. 

106 >/, 

105 vJ 

104 Va 

111 

79 'll 

112 V. 

84 V. 

Buenos Aires (a): No. 2 Hard, 80 kg. per 








1 



hi. (paper pesos per 100 kg.) . . . 

... i 





•) ... 

6.31 

6.27 

7.66 

6.89 

Rye. 

i 










Winnipeg; No. 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) , 

i 





V ... 

56 V. 

38 V. 

wv. 

407. 

Minneapolis: No, 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) 

SOVii 

i 1 

49 V. 

47'/, 

49 V. 

47 V. 

47 

50 V. 

40 * 1 1 

56 V» 

44 

Barley. 

i 


j 

i 

! 







Braila: Average quality (Icl p. 100 kg.)(‘) 

500 

500 

1 470 

470 

475 

474 

416 

332 

• 399 i 

338 

Winnipeg;No. 4 West, (cents p. 48 ib.) (*) ' ... 






38 V. 

32 7. 

• 43 i 

34 V, 

Cbicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

43 

*43 

I *43 

*43 

’4i 

42 V. 

38 V. 

41V, 

42 V, 

40 V. 

Minneapolis: No, 2 Feeding (cents p. 481b.); 41 

41 V. 

i 40 V. 

39 V. 

39 V, 

39 V. 

43 V, 

38 V. 

45 ! 

40 V. 

Oats. 





i 




i 

i 

j 


Winnipeg: No. 2 While (cents per 34 lb.) 






V ... 

327. 

28 V, 

35V.i 

29 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

40 

*38 V. 

*36 V. 

*37 


34 V. 

39 V, 

28 

39 : 

: 30 V. 

Buenos Aires {a): No. 2 White, 49 kg. 











per hi. (paper pesos p. 100 kg.) . . 

1 


... 



*v... 

5.21 

5.30 

5.17 

4.81 

Maize, 

t 

1 

i 


1 

j 

j 






1 


Braila; Average quality (lei p. xoo kg.) (®) 

i 

520 1 

520 

|^V580 

'V580 1 

»)580 

“)570 

323 

310 

365 

362 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb,). 

65 V.: 

63 V. 

62 V. 

65 V.; 

66 

65 

4974 

45 V. 

53V. 

51V. 

Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plata (paper 



1 





1 


1 

pesos per 100 kg.) 

... 1 


i •• 




7,09 

6.00 

6.11 

1 6.89 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. ■>> not quoted. n. «■ nominol* 
— (a) Thursday prices. 

(*) In relation to Government price fixing, numerous series are omitted from this table; notes concerning them have 
been given in varJous Issues of the Crop Report: France: Sept 1940, p. 600; Germany: Feb. 1940, p. 142, and July 1940, p. 478; 
Hungary: Sept. 1940, p, 600; Italy: Dec. 1939, p. 1163, and Sept 1940, p. 601; United Kingdom: Nov. 1939, p, 1060. Sw also 
this issue, p. 697. — (•) See also on p. 700 and Sept. 1940, p. 601. — (•) Oct. x9S9-May 1940: No. 2 Feeding barley; subsequently: 
,Barley N. 3 Western. ~ (<) Commercial season; Au^st-jnly; for Maise: Blay-April. — (*) 4 Oct. and 27 Sept: 70 Vtl ao 8ept.: 
69 Ve; 13 Sept: 73 V«; Sept.; 72 Sept, average: 7 x»/b- — (*) w Oct. 6.30; 3 Oct 6.25; 26 Sept: 6.85; i9 Sept. 7.3*? Sept, 
average: 7.58. — (•} 4 Oct.: 42 »/•; 27 Sept: 43“;,; 20 and 13 Sept: 42 »/b: 6 Sept: 43 V*: Sept, average: 42 V,. — (») 4 Oct: 36 V* 
27 Sept: 36 20 Sept: 32 V*; 13 Sept: 32«/»: 6 Sept.: 31 Vb: Sept average: 33 V». — (*) 4 Oct.: 32 V4; 27 Sept: so^t.t 

30; 13 Sept.; 31 V»; 6 Sept,: 29 Vb? Sept, average: 30 V*- — (**) ro Oct: 3.35; 3 Oct.: 3.50; 26 Sept: 3.70; xg Sept.: 4.X0; Sgpt. 
overage; 4.00. — (**) Quotation for old crop, — (*®) lo Oct: 3.60; 3 Oct.: 3.50; 26 Sept: 3.75; xg Sept.: 3,85; Sept, average: 









Descuiption 

Nov. 

15, 

1940 

Nov. 

8. 

1940 

Nov. 

1, 

1940 

Oct. 

^5, 

1940 

Oct. 

18, 

1940 

Montbly averages 

1 Ysarlt 

AVERAGES 

Oct. 

1940 

Nov. 

1939 

Nov. 

1938 

i 

1939 j 

1938 

Linseed. 







• 




Buenos Aires (a): Current quality, 4 % 











impurities (paper pesos p. zoo kg.) . 






0... 

I6.30; 13.05 

15.121 

14.35 

I<ondon (c.i.f., shifting current or fol- 











towing month; £ per tong ton): 











U Plata 

10- 0-0 

10- 2-6 

10-12-6 

10-12-6 

10-12-6 

•10-10-10 *15- 5-0 

10-12-6 

*12- 2-3 n-IO-1) 

Bombay 

16-12-6 

16-12-6 

16-15-0 

(•)!6-15-0 

(•)16-15-0 

'(*)16-15-0i*18-18-9 

12- 4-8 

1*14-10-3’ 

13- 3-9 

Minneapolis; No. i Northern (eta. p. 56 lb.). 

160 

157 V, 

148 Vi 

147 Vi 

146 

1 145 Vi’ 179% 

1 

179 V. 

180 : 

190 






i 




1939-40 : 

3938-39 

Cotton. 









: 

*) 

New Orleans; Middling (cents p- lb.). . 

9.88 

9.70 

9.45 

9.51 

9.41 

9.46n. 9.38 

8.71 

n. 10.03' 

8 75 

New York; Middling (cents per lb.). . 

10.28 

10.07 

9.77 

9.80 

9.78 

9.82:n. 9.71 

9.11 

;n. 10.34 

9.00 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 









I i 


Middling, super good 




.. . 



n. 7.56 

5.86, 

:* 8.05 i 

5.88 

Middling 

* ‘i07 

“8.23 

“il7 

8.22 

“il3 

8.14 

6.% 

5.12 

7.47 

5.17 

Sfio Paulo, g.f 


... 

... 

. . . 



n. 7.07 

5.16 

• 7.44' 

5.14 

Broach, good staple, f.g. (^) 

n. ’ '6.47 

in. 6.52 

n. 6.37 

n. 6.39 

n. *6.32 

L 6.30 

n. 5.95 

n. 3.9^ 

In. 6.36i’ 

►n. 3.92 

C.P. Oomra, good staple, superfine ('). 

6.86 

6.91 

6.76 

6.78 

6.71 

6.69 

n. 6.24 

4.05' 

6.50:‘ 

4.11 

Gi*a 7, f-p.f 

12.56 

13.23 

13.22i 

13.18 

13.11 

13.10 

7.93 

8.25 

9.58! 

7.22 

Upper Egyptian, f.g.f 

11.84 

! 12.57 

12.53 

12.51 

12.41 

12.41 

7.58 

1 6.44 

9.32’ 

6.0c 


B) — Quotations for future delivery. 


I *ESCR1I*T10N 

Nov. 

15, 

1940 

Nov. 

8, 

1940 

Nov. 

1, 

1940 

Oct. 

25, 

1940 

Oct. 

18, 

1940 

Oct. 

1940 

Monti 

Nov. 

3939 

riY AVER 

Nov. 

1938 

AGE.S 

Nov. ’ 

3937 1 

Nov. 

193O 

Wheat. 











\\itnupeg (cents p. 60 lb.); 











delivery October 

— 


— 

70 V. 

70 ‘/J 

70«/, 

— 

— 

— 



1 November 

— 

— 

71 V. 

— 



70 Vi 

59 

115‘',; 

108% 

» December 

72 Vi 

72 Vi 

— 

'71V. 

71 Vi’ 

Tiv. 

70 V’, 

58 V, 

m’V 

106 V, 

» May 

76 V* 

76 V. 

75 V. 

75 V. 

75 V. 

75 Vi 

75 Vi 

61 •/, 

no ' 

107 V* 

^ July 

78 V. 

78 Vi 

77V, 




76% 

62 

106 */, 

106 ' i 

Chicago (cents, p. 60 lb); 











delivery December 

88 Vi 

87 Vi 

84 V. 

86‘, 

85 V. 

84 V, 

87 V, 

63 Va 

90 V. 

116‘V 

» May 

87V*I 

86 Vi 

83 Vi 

85 Vi 

84 V3 

83 Vi 

86 1 

65V4i 

90 7.: 

114 V., 

• July 1 

84 Vi 

82 

78 V, 

80 Vi 

79 Vi 

79 Vi 

84 j 

65 %1 

85 '■v; 

102/V 

Buenos Aires (paper i)esos p, 100 kg.) ; 











delivery October 

— 


— 

6.00 

5.60 

5.95, 



! 




» November 

6.501 

6.58 

n. q. 

5.91 

5.61 

5.98 

6.31 

6 . 13 ; 

; 

10.70 

» December 

6.57! 

6.60 

n.q. 

6.05 

5.81 

6,09 


6.18; 

11.81 

10.44 

Rye. 











Winnipeg (cents p. 56 lb.): 





1 






delivery October 


— 


45 Vi 

44 1 

43 7. 



1 

— 

— 

» December 

47 Vi 

47 

n. q. 

46% 

45 V.’ 

44 V, 

57 V. 

38»’i; 

73%' 

75% 

’ May 

50 Vi 

49% 

47 V. 

49 

48>'4' 

47% 

60 V. 

40Vij 

75 V,; 

74* . 

Chicago (cents p. 56 lb.): 





1 






delivery December 

46 Vi 

45% 

44 Vi 

45 Va 

45 V.’ 

45 V. 

53 Vi 

41 Va 

69V,i 

91 

s May. 

51 

49 V, 

48 

49 Vi 

49 V,' 

48 Vi 

54 V. 

44 Va 

69 i 

87 V. 

» July 

52% 

50 Vi 

48 V. 

49 V. 

50 V.' 

49 V, 

54 V. 

45 1 

65 %i 

80 Vi 

— 





i 




i 



• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. »» not quot$A. — 
»» nominaU — (a) Thursday prices. 

(*) As from March 15, X939: “fair staple”. — (*) Oct. 10: 9.15; Oct. 3; jS.85; Sept. 26: 9.05; Sept. 19: 10.00; Sept, av.: lo.xa. 
{•) Shipping Nov.-Dee. — (*) Commerdal season: August* July. 






'jH-i ''.V, 





Nov. 

*5, 

1940 

Nov. 

8 . 

1940 

Nov. 

X, 

X 940 

Oct. 

25, 

1940 

Oct. 

z8, 

1940 


MomaLy AvsBAona 


Description 

Oct, 

1940 

Nov. 

1939 

Nov. 

1938 

Nov. 

*937 

Nov. 

1936 

Bartey* 

Winnipeg (cents p. 48 ib.): 










(V 62*/* 

delivery October 

— 

— 

(*) 41 */, 

42 V. 

39 Vi 

39’/. 


- (*) 60 

» X>ecember 

47 V 4 

45*/, 

n. g. 

40 V. 

39 

39 

«v. 

34 V, 

57% 

61 V. 

» May 

50 V* 

44 

«v. 

40 V. 

39 V, 

39»/, 

45*,* 

35 V* 

56*/. 

58 V* 

Minneapolis (cents p. 48 lb.): 








31V, 

45% 

80*/. 

delivery Decemljer 


, . . 


. - . 



36 V. 

» May 

Oats. 

Winnipeg (cents p. 34 lb.): 



■ 


33% 
30 V. 
30% 


38 V. 

34 V. 

45 V. 

72 V* 

delivery October 



C) 31 

34 

33 

— 

- (*) 47 

(V 45% 

44% 

* December 

34 

32 V. 

n. q. 

3!*/. 

30 V* 

36 V* 

27*/, 

44 V* 

» May 

32 V. 

32 V. 

30% 

30 V. 

30 

38 V. 

28 

43 V. 

45 V, 

» July 

31V. 

31 

— 

— 


— 


27 V. 

— 

— 

Chicago (cents p. 33 lb.): 








25*/, 

30*/. 


delivery December 

38 

36 V. 

34 V. 

35*/, 

33 V. 
33 V.* 

33 V. 

37*/, 

44 V* 

» May 

36 V. 

! 35 V. 

34 

34*/.i 

33*/* 

35 V. 

26*/, 

29»'. 

43 V, 

» July 

35 V. 

33 

31V. 

32V.j 

31V. 

31*/. 

32 V. 

26 V, 

28 

1 40 V, 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p: 100 kg.:) 





3.45 

1 



0 5.35 



delivery October 

Maiae. 

3.70 

3.60 

n.Q. 

3.55 

3.41 

(*) 5.22 



Chicago (cents p. 56 lb.): 





i 60*(, 




54'/, 


delivery December 

63 V. 

62 V. 

59 V. 

62*/* 

60 

51 

47 

103% 

» May 

64 V. 

63 V. 

60% 

62 V. 

61 VJ 

61 

53 

50 V*: 

57% 

97% 

» J«iy 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.: 

64 V. 

63 V. 

60% 

62 V. 

62 V. 

61*/. 

53*7, 

51 V*| 

58 V, 

92 V, 

delivery Oct oljer 



— 

6.00 

3.22 

4.12 

~- 

— * 


— 

» November 

3.20 

3.02 

n.q. 

5.91 

3.25 

4.15 

7.24 

6 . 02 . 


5.50 

» December 

3.35 

3.18 

n. q. 

6.05 

3.35 

4.26 

7,30 

6.201 

7.66 

5.58 

• February 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.): 

3.45 

3.35 





(*) 7.42 

(•) 6 . 33 I 

1 

i 

7.71 

5.82 

delivery October 

_ 


— 

8.95 

8.80 

8.97 

.... 




» November 

9,30 

9.10 

n. q. 

9.08 

8.85 

9.05 

16.56 

13 . 02 I 


14.02 

Duluth (cents p. 56 Ib.): 










delivery December 


. . . 

• t . 

* * • 

. . . 

• . . 

172 V* 

173V*| 

195% 

204*/, 


• Isdicute:; that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n, q. «• noi quoted. 
(*) November futures. — (*) January futures. 


Prof. Uoo Papi, Segretario generate deU'lstittao, Direttore retponsabUe. 
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BOMB, NOVEMBER 28, 1940. 



MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


See latest information on page 749 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE WORK DONE 
IN VIEW OF THE SECOND WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 

Tile puqjose of this statement is to give a genera] review of the activity of 
the International Institute of Agriculture with regard to the Second World Agri- 
cultural Census and of the results which may be exjiected in this connection. 

The matter deserves to be treated on account: 

{a) of the importance of the initiative by which it is proposed to obtain 
that a census be taken in each country, this being a fundamental element of ascer- 
taining the condition of its agriculture and of the ])rogress of agricultural sta- 
tistics; 

ih) of the task of co-ordination undertaken in this held by our In- 
stitute, the interest of which is that the work done in the ^’arious countries be so 
organised as to assure results that would prove most useful, not only from the 
national point of view, but from the international one as well; 

(c) of the fact that the methods followed by the Institute in organising 
this work of international collaboration show -- and this is particularly interesting 
at the present time the possibilities offered by its technical equipment, and 
especially the possibilities due to its relations to the Statistical Olfices of the 
various countries, which allow it to obtain all the statistical information necessary 
for soUdng the economic problems related to agriculture which will have to 
be faced after the war. 

I. — Activity of the Institute with the view to organising the Second World 
Agricultural Census. 

(1) The first basis for preparing the new Census was derived from the exa- 
mination of the results of the First World Agricultural Census taken in 1930. 
The Institute has not failed to x>ublish these [results (which were accompanied 
by wa}’ of introduction by an extensive methodological study) in five volumes, 
and in two separate editions: a French one, in which all data were given 
in units of the decimal metric system, and an English one, in which the same data 
were shown in Anglo-Saxon measures. 

(2) After having submitted the documents so collected to the several (intern- 
ments, the International Institute of Agriculture requested all interested coun- 
tries to send to Rome experts in order to discuss the programme of the 1940 
agricultural census in a conference of agricultural statisticians whicli was ex- 
pressly convoked at the seat of the Institute. 


Si, J2 JngL 
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A first conference, which was held from October 7th to October loth, 1936, 
examined various questions in connection with the new census and suggested, 
on the basis of the experience of the first census, a number of amendments being 
made in the standard form used in 1930. Following such seggestions, the Statis- 
tical Bureau of the Institute prepared a standard form for 1940 and submitted 
it to the various Governments for examination and advice. A second conference 
of agricultural statisticians was then convoked at the Institute in order to exa- 
riiiiie both the project itself and the observathms and suggestions made by several 
governments. This conference was held at Rome from December 7th to De- 
wmber 13th, 1937. suggested further modifications of the form to be drawn 
up for the 1940 census and the recasting of the introductory notes for the use of 
the Governments, and made also some recommendations as to the manner of » 
organising and y)reparing the census and working out and publishing its returns. 

(3) These various suggestions and recommendations were duly taken intr> 
account, and a booklet entitled Programme of the World Agricultural Census 
of 1040 was finally prepared and forwarded to all Governments by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. The said bf>oklet contains a foreward, introduc- 
tory notes for the use of the Governments, a standard form of schedule and, as 
appendices, the reports of the two conferences of agricultural statisticians as well 
as the text of some resolutions relating to the World Agricultural Census. 

(4) This preliminary work having been achieved, the sev^eral governments 
were requested: 

(a) to join in the World Agricultural Census by taking each a special census 
in their own country. This census was to refer as a rule to the }'ear 1939 in the 
case of countries belonging to the Northern hemisphere, and to the period extending 
from July ist 1939 June 30th 1940 in that of countries of the vSouthern lie- 
tnisphere. Whenever this could not be done for some impellent reason, the year 
used for the purpose was to be chosen as near as possibile to the suggested one; 

(b) to be led, when organising their national Census, by the progranuiie 
and the standard form drawn up by the International Institute of Agriculture 
according to the hints given at the conferences mentioned above, in which had 
taken part official statisticians of a large number of countries. 

II. — Activity of the Institute with a view to making easier the task of 
the Governments and to speeding up the communication and the pub- 
lication of the first returns of the Census. 

(i) According to the decision taken by the second conference of agricultural 
statisticians (December 1937) upon the suggestion of the Colombian delegate, the 
Institute undertook to supply each interested country with all documents drawui 
up for the purpose of the census ih other countries as soou as they were available. 
It asked all Governments to let it know whether they wished to avail themselves 
of this possibility, and requested them to supply it with their own material. 
The following were the countries (including those which had been represented at 
the conference where the said decision was taken) which have expressed the wish 
to join in such an exchange of documents through our Institute : Argentina, 
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Barbados, Belgium, iBoheuiia-Moravia (Protectorate), Bulgaria, Burma, Cape 
Verde Islands, Ceylon, Cochinchiiia, Colombia, Curagao, [Denmark, Dominica, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, India, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, Datvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Madagascar -and 
Dependencies, Malta, Mexico, Mozambique, Norway, Holland, Poland, Portugal, 
Romania, fvSanta Lucia, Spain, vSweden, [Switzerland, South Africa, Thailand, 
United Kingdom (England and Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland), United 
States of America, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 

The Institute forwarded to each of these countries the documents sup])lied 
by the other ones as soon as they were received by it, up to the moment when 
the outbreak of the war and the interruption of the transports has made it impos- 
sible to continue to do so. 

There is no need to emphasize the value of this task of the Institute thanks 
to which a large number of States have had the possibility of obtaining knowledge 
of the progress made in other countries as to organising the census, and of even* 
tualL" adopting methods followed elsewhere. At the same time it is obvious that 
>ur frequent communications about the census were likely to keep alive the in- 
terest of the Gf)vernments in this initiative. / 

(2) As soon as the programme of the census was delinitively established, 
Ihe Institute took care to draw up according to it a number of questionnaires 
in blank, which were published in three editions - a I'rench, an Pmglish and a 
vSpanish one and forwarded to all countries. 

The ()pi)ortunity of drawing up such (|uestionnaires has been suggested by 
the experience of the First Census. Their purpose is a double one, viz.: 

(rt) to ])oint out in a precise manner to the Statistical Offices Of the various 
countries the essential data we wish to receive. Thus the said offices are 
enabled to organise the working out of the returns of their own censuses upon 
lilies as uniform as possible, or, in the case of countries which are not yet in the 
position of having a jiroper census taken, to collect the best data available in 
order to answer the que.stions and thus to contribute to the common work, 
awaiting a more complete share in it on the occasion of some future census. 

(h) to let us have as soon as possible the returns for the different countries. 
In fact, it is well known that in most countries a period of several years is requi- 
red for working out and publishing all data, including many details of no impor- 
tance for international purposes. It is to be hoped that, owing to the list of 
ques?tions it has drawn up, the Institute will be able to receive much sooner 
the general data of an international interest [without having to wait in each 
.separate case for the final publication of the census returns, which often make 
out .several big volumes. 

The questionnaires were sent in March 1940 to all the countries of the world, 
with the necessary explanations and with an introductory letter showing the 
reason of their sending. 

(3) As soon as some countries began publishing the first returns of their 
census, and as the latter gradually became available, the Institute took caie to 
have them printed as an appendix to its Monthly Crop Report and Agricnllural 
StatisHcs, Separate copies of them were printed and forwarded to all countries 
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of the world. In this manner it was meant to obtain the double advantage of 
utilising without delay the first general data available and of keeping alive in- 
terest in the cenj^us in all countries including even those which on account of 
special circumstances have not been able up to now directly to join in it. Indeed 
we must not forget that the decennial World Agricultural Census is an 
undertaking bound to improve but slowly, and that its progress has to be 
promoted by oontimious advertising. 

The data published up to now' as appendices to the Monthly Crop Report 
and Agricultural Statistics refer to the census taken in the following countries: 

(1) Estonia {Monthly Crop Report, November ipjg); 

(2) Germany' {Monthly Crop Report, March 1940 and September 1940); 

(3) Eatvia {Monthly Crop Report, April 1940); 

(4) Norway {Monthly Crop Report, September 1940). 

Ill, Countries which have decided to join in the Second World Agricul- 
tural Census. 

(i) Through the exchange of letters with the Govoninients, the impression 
was gained Viat the Second World Agricultural Census woukl show an i.ni])orlanf 
progress as compared with the first one. This prosj)ect has now become less 
certain on account of the war. We know that the events have prevented cer- 
tain countries from taking the census or from working out, for the time being, 
the data already collected. As to other countries, we do not know whether 
and if so to what extent, present circumstances may have influenced their inten- 
tion of acting upon the iDrogramme of the Institute. 

Anyhow, it seems useful to sliow^ the elements available in the matter. 

We give, in the lirst place, opposite to the name of each country data for 
whicl) were published in the five volumes .showing the returns of the First World 
Agricultural Census, the available information as to their joining in the second 

censUvS. 


COVNTKIICS INCI.UDKD IN THJ- FIVl, VOLUMIvS 
OF THi: FIKST WOULD Ar;RlCrLTi;i<AI, CKNSfTS 
UKTr’KXS 


POSITION OF SAMlv CODNIUIES WITH RESPECT 
ID THE SECOND WORLD AGKICVLXtTRAL Cl INST S 


Europe. 

1. - Austria The (rermati census mentioned at No. 9 W'as 

extended also to the former Austrian ter- 
ritory. 

2. Belgiui)] A census was taken from June ist to June 

15th, 1939. The working out of the collec- 
ted data has been postponed on account of 
the circumstances. 

3. - Czechoslovakia According to an official communication of 

December 1936, it had been decided to 
take a census in 1940. We do not whether 
and when the census of Bohemia-Moravia 
^Protectorate) and of Slovakia will be taken. 
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COCNTRIKS INCLUDKl) IN^ THR FIVK VOLITMKS 
OJf .ratE FIRST WORLD AORICIJLTCRAL CENSUS 
RETURNS 


POSITION OF SAME COUNTRIES WITH RESPECT 

TO the: second wort.d acricultural ci*:nses 


4. - Denmark A census was taken on July i5tli 1939. 

5. Estonia A census was taken between the end of June 


and the beginning of July 1939. The first 
returns appeared in the Monthly Crop Re- 
port and Ap'icultnral Statistics, November 
1939* 


h. Finland It has been decided to take the census in the 

autumn of 194C>. 

7. France Preparations for the 1940 agricultural enquiry 

had begun, but then the work had to be 
suspended on account of circumstances. 

<S. - (Tcrmany A census was taken on May 17th, 1939. The 


first returns were published in the Monthly 
Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, 
March and September 1940. Further re- 
turns will be given shortly. 

i} (ireece It has been decided to take a census between 

January loth and February 9th 1940. 

10. - Ireland A census was taken on June 1st 1939. 

11. Italy According to the Census Act, a general agri- 


cultural census was exjiected to be taken 
in 1943. Steps having been taken in the 
matter by the Institute, it was hoped that 
it would- be taken in 1941. 

12. Latvia A census was taken betwt'en June 26th and 

July qth 1939. The first returns appeared 
- in the Monthly Crop Report and Agricid- 
tural Statistics of April 1940. 


13. - Lithuania A census was taken between the end of June 

and the beginning of July 1939. 

14. - Netherland It had been decided to take the census in 

May 1940. 

15* - Norway A census was taken on June 2 ist 1939. The 

first returns appeared in the Monthly Crop 
Report and Agricultural Siatistics, vSeptember 
1940. 


Si. 13 Ingl. 
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'the' '^cdNC 'WORSUO':' AGKICO'LtU'sit CTEN^iS . 


COtfNTRIES mCUTDED IN THE FIVE VOLUMES 
OF THE FIKST WORLD AORIClfLTURAL CENSUS 
REITTINS 


1»0S1T10N OF SAME COUNTRIES WITH RESPECT 
TO THE SECOND WORLD AGRICUTTURAL CENSl'S 


16. - Spain The Government has let us know that they 

intended joining in the census. 

17. - Sweden An agricultural census was taken in I937> 

and the next one will take place in 1942. 
We shall be able to use the data of t!ie 
latter* just as we have used for the first 
census those of 1932. 


18. - Switzerland A very complete and detailed census was taken 

on August 24th, 1939. Owing to circum- 
stances, it is impossible to say now h 'w 
soon the returns may be worked out. 


19. - United Kingdom: England 

and Wales The 3'early census was taken on June jal, 

1939. Further complementary data 
to be collected within a period of five \^ears.. 

20. - United Kingdom: Scotland The yearly census was taken on June 3rd, 

1939 ' Further complementary data Wrre 
to be collected within a period of five years. 

21. - United Kingdom: Northern 

Ireland No special measure has been taken, but it was 

expected that this country would supply 
the necessary data in due time, as it ha<I 
done on the occasion of the first census. 

America. 

22. Argentina At the time of the First World Agricultural 

Census there were available only the returns 
of a numbering of cattle taken on July ist, 
1930. For the second census a complete 
agricultural and pastoral census may be 
exfiected as under a recent law such a 
census will be taken yearl}^ on September 
30th. 


23. - Canada Under an act existing in that country a census 

is to be taken on June ist, 1941. 

24. - Chile A census was taken on April 9th, 1936; no 

further one is expected to take place for 
the time being. 

25. - Mexico A census was taken in March 1940. 
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COtTNTRIKS INCI UDBD IN THE FIVE VOUJMES 
OT THE FIRST WORLD AGKICULTT7RAI, CENST^S 
RETURNS 


POSITION OF SAME COUNTRIES WITH RF.SPECT 
TO THE SECOND WORLD ACRICTTLTURAL CENSUS 


26. - Peru It is not known whether and, if so, to what 

extent that country will join in the Second 
World Agricultural Census. 

27. • Ijiited vStates A census was taken on April ist, 1940. 

28. - Non-coiitiguous territories 

(^f the United States ... A census was taken in 1940. 


29, - I'nignay A census was taken in 1937, and the Govern- 

ment has promised to join in the best 
possible manner in the Second World Agri- 
cultural Census. 

Asia. 

30, India Will join in the Second World Agricultural 

census to the same extent as it had done 
with regard to the first one. 


31. Jai)an 


Africa. 

32. Algeria . . . . 


Will contribute to the Second World Agricul- 
tural Census its yearly statistics. 


Ha.s p|-oinised to supply for the Second World 
Agricultural Census data drawn partly from 
its quiiKjuennial agricultural enquiry and 
partly from its yearly agricultural statistics, 
in the same manner as for the first census. 


33. - F.gypt A census was arranged as to the 1939 cro})S. 

34. - French West Africa It is not known whether and, if so, to wliat 

extent that country will j<un in the Second 
World Agricultural Census. 

35. - Kenya A census was prepared for 1940. The list of 

questions drawn up for same has been sent 
to us. 

3(). - Mauritius No definite information has been received as 

to its joining in the vSecond World Agri- 
cultural Census. 

37 * ““ Mozambique Sent expressly to the Second Conferer.ce of 

Statistician Experts a delegate who took 
much interest in the census. 
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COUNTKIFS iNCjLjUDED IN THK KIVE VOLUMES 
OF THE FIRST WORLD AGRICOLTORAL CENSUS 
- RETURNS 


POvSlTlON OF SAMI'. COUNTRIES WITH RESPECT 
TO TUE SECOND W ORLD ACRICI.tlTURAL CENSUS 


38. ' Union of vSouth Africa ... An agricultural and pastoral census is taken 

every five years, more limited yearly num- 
berings being taken in the intervals. The 
G:)V'’ernment intended joining expressly in 
the Second World Agricultural Census, but 
awaited the setting out of the necessary 
funds by Parliament before taking a de- 
finitive decision in the matter. 


Oceania. 


3Q. ' Commonwealtli of Australia A yearly agricultural census is regularly taken. 

The Government intended joining in the 
vSecond World Agricultural Census. 


40. ■ New Zealand A yearly agricultural census is regularly taken. 

The Government })ro]K>sed to work out 
special tables for the Second World Agri- 
cultural Census. 


I 

(2) To the countries shown in the foregoing list w^e may add the follow- 
ing ones, which had not joined in the 1930 census, but have decided to take 
one in connection with the Second World Agricultural Census: 

1. Barbados A census was to be taken in 1941, but has 

been postponed until after the war. 

2 . - Brazil A detailed agricultural census was organised 

for September 1st, 1940. 

3. - Bulgaria It has been decided to take a census in 1940. 

4. -- Colombia There has been done some ]>reparator\^ work 

in connection with the census. 

5. - Dominicau Republic .... A census was taken on February 2nd 1940. 

6. - Nicaragua A census was taken in April 1940. 

7. Romania A census was to be taken on December ist 1940. 

8. - Yugoslavia 11 has been decided to take a census in 1941. 

(3) Other countries have let ns know' that they were not able to take a 
proper census, but have communicated to the Institute the data available in 
the matter as a contribution to the Second World Agricultural Census, or 
have declared themselves ready to do so. 
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To the first group belong the following countries: Antigua, Basutoland, 
Cyprus, Dominica, Gambia, Malta, Ruanda-Urundi, vSaint Kitts and Nevis, 
British Somaliland. All the data suj)plied by these countries refer to the 
year 1939. 

To the second group belong the following countries: Cape Verde, Belgian 
Congo, Gold Coast, Falkland Islands and Dependencies, Gilbert and Ellice, 
Grenada, British Guiana, Indochina, Jamaica, Java and Madura, Madagascar 
and de])endencies, Montserrat and Dependencies, Nigeria, Nyasaland, Saint 
Vincent, vSierra Eeone, Seychelles, Tonga, Tunis, l*ganda. 


I\\ - Utilisation of the returns of the Census. 

As has already been mentioned before, the war has exercised an unfavour- 
able influence upon the census work. Certain C(Uiiitries were compelled to sus- 
pend or to ])ostpone the census or to delay the working out of data already 
collect(‘d. In some cases, the publication of any statistical information of an 
cconoJiric character has been ])rohibited at present on account of the circiimst- 
ances created hy the war. The present condition of the means of coninuinica- 
tion and the dihicnlt}' met with in regularly eorresponding with certain Govern- 
ments do not allow us to know in some other cases wdiether tlie programmes 
which had been communicated to ns have been realised in practice. 

Possibly some countries which had to delay the taking of the census will 
be able to take it after the war, but it cannot be foreseen whether and when 
this may happen. 

Thus there are at present many elements of doubt as to the portion of the 
world which will in fact be covere<l by the Sec<md World Agricultural Census. 
Owing to such incertitude, it is difficult to draw^ up a complete plan for the 
dehnitive utilisation of the data which the census may supply. For the time 
being, it will prove most Cf)nvenient to go on publishing in the Monthly Crop 
Report and Agricultural Statistics a summary of the principal returns wdiicli reach 
us, as soon as they become available. 

Only when the amount of the collected data has substantially increased and 
the general situation cleared uj), it will prove possible to judge whether — as 
we still like to hope - a general publication of such returns can be of any use. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of General Statistics will continue actively to deal 
with this part of its w^ork and will do its best to complete its documentation, 
to maintain constant relations with all Governments which take an interest in 
the World Agricultural Census and to obtain from them all the collaboration 
the circumstances may allow for the success of an initiative to which the 
Institute has always attached the utmost importance, and still does so. 
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THE 1940 WHEAT CROP 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
eonditioH according to the system of the country: Germany, including Ostmark and Sudetenland, Bohemia, 
and Moravia {Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: 1 «= excellent, z «« good, 3 «« average, 4 poor^ 
5 very poor; Finland: 8 = very good, 6 = above the average, 5 = average; France: 100 excellent, 
70 good, 60 fairly good, 50 « average, 30 =» poor; Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 as excellent, 4 «= good, 3 «= average, 2 «» poor, i = very poor; Netherlands: 90 
*» excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly good, 50 « below average; Portugal: 100 exceUent, 80 good, 
60 =a average, 40 « poor, 20 *= very poor; SwUserland: 100 =* excellent, 90 == very good, 75 =*■ good, 
60 *> fairly good, 50 =» average, 40 = rather poor, 30 « poor, 10 = very poor; U, S, S. R.: 5 «■ good, 
4 as above the average, 3 *= average, 2 =» below average, 1 « poor; Canada: too =» crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: too ^ crop 
condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 
100 as crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


Note: The countries are listed throughout by contifients {Europe, followed by the U. S. S. R., 
America, Asia, Africa and Oceania) in the French alphabetical order. In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere. 


THE 1940 WORLD WHEAT CROP AND THE CONDITION OF LAND 
UNDER WHEAT FOR THE 1941 HARVEST, 

The 1940 Wheat. Crop. 

On December iGth the Argentine Government cabled to the Institute their 
fiivSt official estimate of the 1940/41 wheat crop, which is likelj’- to prove much 
larger than was generally expected. Current estimates ffiictiiated around 200 mil- 
lion bushels; our own estimate, made last October for the preliminary calculation 
of the world crop was of about 220 million bushels, an amount we maintained 
unchanged in November. The official forecast points instead to a harvest of 
294 million bushels, i.e, to an exceptionally large one, both in an absolute and 
in a relative sense. This crop would be one of the best ones ever had in that 
country, as it exceeds all former harvests with the exception of those of 1928 
and 1938, which had produced respectively 349 and 336 million bushels. This 
result is the more remarkable as the area under wheat in Argentina is this 
year one of the smallest that have been ascertained in the last years, and as the 
conditions in which sowing and germination took place and vegetation first started 
were rather unsatisfactory. However, later on the season proved particularly 
favourable, especially in the important central part of the wheat region, so that 
the expected upit-yield appears to be the highest ascertained up to now. Since 
1920, the maximum yield per acre sown has been registered in 1938/39 with 
16.1 bushels; now, according to the first forecast, that of 1940/41 is likely to 
exceed this former maximum by about 5 per cent. 
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Argentina. — Wheat. 



! ■' 1 

j Area 

Production 

Yield on area 

YEARS 

i sown 

hiirvested 


sown 

harvested 


thousand acres 

thousand 
! bushels 

bushels per acre 

i 

Avrra8e.i: i 

:023-24.' 1927-28 

I 

18,830 

17,960 

1 

! 228.490 

12.1 

12.7 

>928-29/} 932-3 3 

20.320 

18,340 

240,900 

11-9 

i 13.1 

>933-34/1937-38 

17.880 

15,570 

, 220,450 

i 

12.3 

14.2 

i 

\ ears; 

1938-39 

20.870 

19,100 

i 

i 336.200 

16.1 

! 

: 17.6 

! ^>39-40 

17.830 

1 19,450 1 

6.7 

i 

1940-41 

17,570 

1 

293.940 ! 

1 

17.7 

i 

1 


The present harvest follows the extremely poor crop, which again 

had been preceded by the great one of T93S-39. We may mention here that 
othcial statistics of exportable sLii)plies of wheat have added about 28 million 
bushels to the stocks which existed in July 1940, without stating- whether this 
supplementary amount comes from the 193^/40 harvest or represents an increase 
in the stocks carried over from the big 1938/39 crop. Anyhow, they show that 
eirher the 1939/40 crop, or the preceding one, or both of them, have been under- 
estimated. 

The marketing of the big 19.40/41 crop will meet serious difliculties in 
Argentina. As the home consumption normally absorbs only about one tliird 
of the amount of wdieat harvested this year, exportable stocks (including the 
former ones carried over to the present season) will reach about 230 million 
bushels. vSouth America takes only about one fifth of this amount, wdiile the 
rest is under normal circumstances almost wholly absorbed by liurope. Under 
the present circumstances, of all .European importing countries, the British market 
remains jiracticallx" alone open to Argentine wheat, but the length of the voyage 
and the competition of Canadian and Australian wheat are likely to prevent a 
large exportation to that country. The markets of other continents, although 
but of a modest importance, could slighth^ ease the heav}^ conditions of Argen- 
tine stocks, but reaching them would require many more ships than are avail- 
able at present. In short, under present circumstances, and given the reduced 
import demand, it seems that the Argentine wheat surplus will have to be car- 
ried over to a large extent to the next 1941/42 season. 

So far the Institute has not received any official estimate from the other 
big producing country of the Southern hemisphere, Australia, where the 
new crop is now being harvested. The various trade estimates which have been 
published of late point at a crop fluctuating around no million bushels. Accord- 
ing to a news item which has appeared quite recently in the daily press, the Austra- 
lian Government is said to have given a preliminary estimate of 92 million bushels; 
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thus wheat would give in 1940/41, iipcii a nearly average sown area (12.6 mil- 
ion acres), a unit-yield of 7.3 bushels per acre. Even if the season has been 
this year positively bad for wheat, especially on account of a heavy drought, 
a" 92 millicn bushels estimate wddd appear to be too low and seems somewhat 
doubtful, although it bears an tfficial stamp, the more so as it is confirmed that 
the rains which fell in October, the crucial month for Australian wheat culture, 
have proved beneficial in most of the more important wheat growing vStates. 
It was on account of these propitious rains that we thought it advisable to raise 
month the estimate of the Australian 1940/41 crop to 130 million bushels 
as against 210 inillicns harvested in 1939/40 and 154 millions on the average 
in the five preceding years. Awaiting that new elements of fact clear up the 
tnatter, we maintain nnchonged for the time being last month's forecast, al- 
though we admit that it might perhaps prove slightly overvalued. Anyhow, 
even with a much reduced crop, exportable vStocks of Australian wheat will prove 
cnnibersome in the present season, as export ])ossibilities seem to be seriously 
limited by reason of the insufficient demand all over the world and of the dif- 
ficult sea traffic with the distant countries whicii are the normal markets for 
Australian wheat. It is reckoned that the big 1939/40 harvest surplus has been 
but partl}^ exported, and that on Augmst ist 1940 there were in the countr}’ stocks 
of about 120 millicn bushels of old wheat. With a home consumption of some 
60 million bushels, the new crop, even should it prove a very poor one, will give 
a suri)lus of 40 to 50 millicn bushels, so that the total exportable Australian sup- 
plies would fluctuate in 1940/41 around 165 million bushels. During the last ten 
years, Australian wheat exports amounted on the average to 110 million bushels 
per year; in the present .season, they will remain much below that average. 

No important news as to the production of the countries of the Northern 
hemisphere has been communicated to the Institute in December safe that cabled 
by the Washington Government on December 19th about the final results of tlie 
U. S. harvest. This item shows a marked improvement as compared with the 
preceding estimate of winter wheat, which passes from 556 to 5S9 million bushels, 
while tliat of sjjring wheat decreases from 236 to 228 xnillions. As compared 
with the former provisional estimate, there has been ascertained an increase 
of 24 million bushels. Without counting among the biggest cro])s of that country 
(record crops were those of 1,009 million bushels in 1915 and of 942 millions in 
1931), the 817 million bushels U. S. crop is, however, a good one, exceeding 
by 9 per cent that of last year and by 14 per cent the former average. It widely 
exceeds the home requirements which are estimated this year at (>85 million 
bushels, and, as the total exports of the campaign are set, on account of the lack 
of markets, at only 22 million bushels, almost all this surplus is likely to increase 
the already very heavy stocks carried over from the preceding campaign, which 
on July 1st 1940 reached already over 300 million bushels of wheat and flour. 
It seems probable that on July ist 1941 these stocks will reach an amount of 
about 415 million bushels, nearly equal to the maximum recorded in 1932* 

As to Canada, the final figures for the 1940 crop will be available next month. 
Taking into account the last revised figures, the estimates of the 1940 crop 
in the various continents have increased by 24 million bushels in North America 
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and by 74 million in South America; the estimates of the other continents remain 
ing unchanged, the world total increases by about 98 million bushels. 


Wheat. — World Production by Coniinenta. 

(in million bushcrls). 


PERIOD 

North 
& Cent. 
America 

South 

America 

Europe 

i (t) 

Asia 

(2) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

( 2 ) 

U. S. S. R. 

Averages: 

1909-13 

900 

180 

1.360 

490 

102 

98 

3,130 

757 

1923-27 

1,210 

278 

1,244 

497 

108 

143 

3.480 

677 

1928-32 

1,288 

290 

1,429 

536 

128 

189 

3.860 

797 

1933-37 

901 

280 

1,380 

580 

i 

133 

166 

1 3,640 

1,206 

Year: i 

1938 ; 

1.304 i 

400 1 

1,822 

j 

680 1 

140 1 

162 

4,508 

1,494 

1939 1 

1,260 j 

176 

1,705 

694 ; 

169 i 

220 

4.224 


1940 (forecast) ; 

1.377 1 

i 

350 ! 

1,396 

730 j 
1 

147 1 

140 

4,140 

... 

(U lixcluding the U.J 

s, K. — 

(*) Excluding U* S. S. 

R., Cliina, 

Iraq and 

Iran. 




Ill short, it can be said that, according to the recent information mentioned 
above, the i() 4 o wheat crop appears to be excellent in Nortli America and in 
Asia, good in South America and in Africa, and bad in luirope and in Austral- 
asia. For the world taken on the whole (with the exception of the Soviet Union 
and of China) the crop may be said a good average one: while it remains by 
z per cent below that of last year and by 8 per cent below the ver}' big one of 
1938 , it notably exceeds all the former averages, vh. by 14 per cent the average 
for 1933 - 1937 , by 7 per cent that of 1928-1932 and by 19 per cent that of 1923 - 
1927 . 

The condition of the Wheat sowings for the 1941 Crop. 

Information which has reached the Institute up to the middle of December, 
although incomplete, allows to foresee that, generally speaking, the sowing of 
winter cereals for the 1941 crop went on under rather favourable circuni stances, 
as a mild season and frequent rains favoured it almost everywhere. Yet in sonic 
parts, as in Hungary, rains were excessive and delayed, .sometimes to a large 
extent, the sowing work; in various places, an insufficiency of hands and of ]> til- 
ling animals was lamented as well. Wherever the sowing had been done in due 
time, the germination on the sown fields was regular and the development of the 
crops on the whole satisfactory, although in some flat parts fields suffered from 
excessive rains and sometimes even from floods. On the wdiole, the .season has 
not presented in Europe any particularly serious drawd)acks, and it is to be be- 
lieved that the condition of the area under wheat is satisfactory in most countries. 
It is confirmed that no pains were spared to extend everyw here the winter cultiv- 
ation of bread cereals in order to assure as far as possible the home food supply; 

** St. 12 Ingl. 





thus, for the whole of European countries, there is assumed a much larger cultiv- 
ated area than that of last year* 

In the Soviet Union, there is noted as well an increase of the area under 
winter cereals. The autumn, although characterised by particularly marked 
meteorological changes, favoured a rapid development of the cultures and a 
vigorous sprouting; it is even feared that the development of the plants has been 
excessive, so as to create a risk of diminishing the possibilities of resistance to 
the rigours of winter in the zones which are more exposed to the inclemencies 
of tlie weather. 

In the United States, the beginning of autumn was very favourable to agri- 
cultural work and to sowing, as frequent and copious rains covered almost the 
whole zone under winter cereals. Thus the vegetation had a very good start. 
About the middle of autumn, the w^eather became dry once more in a large 
part of the country, and the conditions of the fields, while keeping on the 
whole favourable, gave occasion to some complaints, es])ecially in Texas, in the 
Avestern part of Oklahoma and in the centre of Ne 1 )raska. The Washington 
Government cabled to the Institute on December 2otli that the condition of 
the crops at the beginning of the month was one of the best ones of the last 
years. According to the same cable, the estimated area under winter wheat 
shows for the whole of the United States an increase of 5.6 per cent as com- 
pared with last year, but remains still by 10 per cent below the preceding quin- 
quennial average. Data about the cultivated areas and the condition of the 
cultures on the first day of December in each of the years from 1929 to 1940 
are shown in the following table. 


United States. — Winter Wheat, 


Autumn 

1940 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

r93r 

1930 

1929 


Area sown 

Crop condition 

in thousand acres 

at December i 

46.271 

84 

43,820 

55 

46,364 

72 

56,539 

76 

57.656 

76 

49.765 

78 

47,064 

78 

44.585 

74 

44.445 

69 

43.371 

79 

45.647 

86 

45.032 

86 


In Egypt, sowing was proceeded with under favourable circumstances; the 
areas under cereals were increasing. 


G. Capone. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RVE, 
BARLEY AND OATS. 

Bulf^aria: Owing to a poor wheat crop, the Bulgarian Government had decidt^d 
that beginning December 15, flour for bread-making must contain 50 per cent, of 
maize, 

Spain: The weather hawS been generally favourable to the sowing of winter cereals. 
Rains were quite abundant in vsome regions, and here and there have caused some da- 
mage. The scarcity of draft animals and fertilizers has caused some difticulty to the 
development of vseeds. 

Hungary: During the period from November 17 to December the weather was 
not favoiiral)le to plovring and .sowing operations. Floods and the excessi\'e w^etness 
of the soil caused damages to the seeds of winter cereals. 

Early seedings germinated well, and arc* bushy and of a fine green colour. Late 
seediiigs liow'CAaT have germinated very slowiy and in some places they are not out yet. 

Ill most of the districts, the area sown to winter cereals this 3^ear is from 15 to 30 
pc*r ('cnt. less than in the preceding years. In five divStricts the reduction is of from 
30 to Oo per cent. 

[vtHund: The outturn qf wheat seems to have exceeded the large 1939 crop. 

Romania: During the* second part of November, the weather W'as favourable to 
plowing and to the seeding of winter cereals. The grave danger wiiich had threatened 
agriculture in Romania with serious difficulties to the completion of the sowing of 
winter cereals on account of bad weather, w’as happily avoided both owing to a favour- 
able turn in the weather conditions and to the efforts of the farmers and of the 
administration. At November 20, the area sown to winter cereals was 4,448,000 acres. 


i. e., about 80 per cent, of the plan. In a number of districts, the sowing plan w’as 
realized in full. At November 27, 4,9.42,000 acres had already been seeded, and it w’as 
reawSonably hopt*d that the figures of 5,684.000 acTe.s could be attained. At November 
30, the situation of sowings as compared wath the plan, was as follows: 


Plan 

of sowings 
Acres 

Area sown 
at Nov. 30 
Acres 

%of the sown 
area as 

compared with 
the plan 

Winter wheat 

Winter rve 

Winter barley 

Total . , . 

280.000 

157.000 

6,096,000 

5.419.000 

I 75,000 

50,000 

5.644.000 

95-8 

r,j.3 

32.0 

92.6 


If the fact is taken into consideration that b^' November 30 seedings were continued, 
it may be concluded that the sowing of winter cereals wras effectuated nearly in full. This 
means that the area sown to wdnter cereals is at least 20 per cent, larger than that 
vsown last year on the same territory. 

As customar)^ in Romania very little vSpriiig rye is being vSOwn. Probabl\* the 
deficit of the area to winter rye wdll not be made up for by the sowing of the same 
cereal in the spring. By way of comjjensation, as winter barley is of secondarj* impor- 
tance in Romanian agriculture, the sowings of spring barley will certainly make up 
for the small area sovra to winter barley. 

In Dobrougja the plan could not be fully filled on account of the lack of labour 
and draft animals. In northern Moldavia too the situation is not altogether satisfactory . 
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While full satisfaction is expressed in regard to the area sown, some worry is being 
caused by the fact that most of the sowing was done late. About December lo/cold 
weather and snow stopped all Autumn sowings and plowing. Weather conditions were 
favourable to early sowings and the seeds are well developped. 

Areas under cereals. 


Countries 


Finland 

Greece 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Jyuxembourg . , . w) 

Romania 

Sweden 

Yugoslavia 

U.S.S. K..; I^lthuania, . 

Canada | 

United States . . • | 

India 

Japan 

MancUukuo 

Egypt 

Argentina (7) 

Australia . 


Finland 

Greece 

Hungary 

Romania 

Sweden 

U.S.S. R.: Lithuania. . 

Canada 

United States 

Japan 

Egypt 

Argentina (7) 


I 1 Average 

1940 i 1939 ; 1934 

i to 1938 


000 acres 



WHEAT 

(i) 303 (1) 336;(2) 2221 

2.599i 2.3561 2.072 

(4) 4.313,(4) 4,626 (5) 3.928 
310! 255 192 

35! 38: 45 

(6) 4.564: 10,079! 8.5^ 

764 828 718 

* 4,695, 5.5851 5.392 

(0 498|(i) 512(2) 

512 

775! 735i 

27,951! 26,021: 

36.147! 38.078 

17,3561 15.404 

590 

24.451 

40,498 

15.158 

33.666 

2,064 

2,518 

34,941 ! 
1,823 
3.188 

34.585 

1,691 

2,677 

1,563 

1,501 

1 

1.452 

17,569 

17,833 

18,473 

12.600 

13,300 

12,980 


BARLEY 

II) 281. (x) 294,(2) 31 Ij 

554; 532 51 ij 

(3) 1.300;(4) 1.321 j(5) M351 
(6) l,604i 2.708! 3.857| 

264; 280i 258 

(j) 5581(1) 550 (2) 

521 

4.342 

13.394 

4,347: 

12,644 

j 

4,144 

9 , 555 ! 

1.848 

1.879! 

1.887j 

278 

H 

280! 

2.139 

2 . 122 ; 

1.975 


% 1940 

1940 

1939 

Average 

*934 

% *940 

*939 

Average 

to 1938 

*939 

Average 

« 100 

»= 100 

000 acres 

* 100 

*» 100 



j 

90.1: - 

RYE 

(i) 490;(i) 539 (2) 592 

1 91.1! 

110.3: 125.4 

1631 156! 170 

104.6! 96.2 

— 

! - 

(3) 1.624 (4) 1.718:(5) 1.558 

— 

— 

121.4 161.0 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

91.1 

i 76.2 

16 

18 

1^ 

89.8 89.2 

— 

! ~ 

(6) 426 

1,107 



— 

92.21 106.6 

426 

463 

539 

92.0! 78.9 

84.1 

87.1 

i 



— 

- 


97.1 


(i) 1.428 (0 1,410 

(2) 1.255 

101.3; — 

105.5! 131.4 

786 

891 

565| 

88.2 

139.2 

107.4 

,114.3! 

249 

211 

168! 

118.0, 147.9 

94.9 89.3 

112.7! 114.5, 

} 3.192 

3,832 

3.363 

83.3! 94.9 

96.4 

97.3! 

— 

- 





113.2 

122.0, 

— , 


— 

— 

— 

79.0 

94. l| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I04.I 

I07.6| 

- 



- 

- 

98.5 

«.ij 

2,751 

2.296 

2,105 

119.8 

130.7 

94.7 

97.1! 

! 




- 


95.6 

( 

1 

1 

OATS 

(1) 1,066 (1) 1.166(2) 1.143 

91.3 


104.2 

108.6* 

434 

373 

339 

116.3 

128.0 

— 

— j 

(3) 793 (4) 633; (5) .5421 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

[4) 1.406 

1.455 

1.910; 

— 

— 

94.6 

102.3 

1.574 

1,647 

1,647 

95.6 

95.6 

101.6 

- 

(I) 944(1) 941 :(2) 858| 

100.4 


99,9 

104.8 

12.298 

12.790 

13.4351 

34,715 

96,2 

91.5 

105.9 

140,?^ 

34,847 

32.968 

105.7 

100.4 

98,3 

97.9 


- 


- 

- 

101.9 

99.2! 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100.8 

IO8.3! 

3,899 

3.446 

3,251 

113.1 

119.9 


w) Winter crops. — s) Spring crops. — • Unofficial approximate estimate. — (i) Present territory. — 
(i) Former territory. — (3) Including the reaiiuexed northern zone and Sub-Carpathia. (4) Including the 
reannexed northern zone but excluding Sub-Carpathia. •— (5) Territory as at the end of 1937. — {6) Not in- 
cluding Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina. — (7) Areas sown for the 1940-41 crop. 


United Kingdom: According to the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
the outturn of wheat in 1940 is placed above that in if>39 as a result of increased acreage, 
average yield per acre being estimated at 18.9 centals (31.5 bushels) compared with 20.7 
centals (34.5 bushels) in 1939. Growing conditions in Scotland and Northern Ireland 
are reported to have been generally favorable for wheat and a good crop is indicated. 
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Yugoslavia: At the beginning of December no official estimate of the wheat crop 
had been published. Only imcomplcte official data of the wheat production of the 
whole coiuitry, except the banovine of Croatia, have been made known. According 
to this CvStimate, the wheat crop of the country, except the ])anoviue of Croatia, ainoim- 
ted to 34.2 million centals {56.9 million bushels). By adding to that figure 6.7 million 
centals (11.8 million bushels) which represent the probable production of the banovine 
of Croatia, a total of 41.9 million centals (69.8 million bushels) is attained this year, 
as against 66.1 million centals ^88.i million bushels) last year. This high deficit in the 
wheat production has obliged the 0)vernment to issue a decree, under the date of 
December if^^o, whereby, beginning January 1, 1941, Inead will be made with flour 
containing 70 per cent, wdieat and 30 per cent, maize. By this measure it is ho})ed 
that the bread home necids will be filled up to the time ot the new harvest. The ba- 
novine of Croatia, owing to its low wdieat production, has applied this measure in advance 
and has obliged the bakers of Zagreb to prepare bread with flour mixed with a higher 
])ro]K)rtion of maize flour, beginning December 10 ((>0 per cent, w'heat flour and 40 per 
cent, maize). The ])rice of bread, according to this decision, must remain michaiiged. 

The weather during the month of November was rather mild, but cloudy and 
rainy in the northwest, and fairer aiong the litoral and in the southeni part of thecoim- 
lr3^ The average minimum temperature did not go below' — 3^\ vSiiow fell seldom in 
the plains: only about the tenth and the last w'eek in No\'etiiber, when it reached from 
betw'een — 5^ and ■ ~8'^ The average maximum temperature varied from betw'cen 
i and }• 24^. These w^eathcr conditions were generaih^ favourable to sowings 
(.)f winter wdieat. Preliminary information shows that the area sown this autnmn to 
winter wheat is about 10 per cent, greater than last year. At the beginning of De- 
cember tlie condition of tlie culture of winter wdicat was good. 

?/, J\\ S. S.: It can be said that the threshing of cereals was over by the begimi* 
ing of December, with the exception of cereals gathered on 2.3 per cent, of areas har- 
vested this year, wdiich had still to be threshed. At the same date last year tluj amount 
still to be threshed w^as 6,2 per cent. 

vStnuig sudden changes all over the country charecterized w'eatlier conditions this 
year. Warm and rainy in September, the weather turned to abiiormalh' cokl in Octo- 
ber. Cold weather prevailtKl also at the beginning of November, with tem]X"ratures 
falling from 28 to 23 degrec^s Fahrenheit, even in the vsontheni regions. In all tlie 
northern and central sections of the Buroj:)ean territory, as far as the northern frontiers 
of Ukraine, the fields were covered w'ith snow^ In the vSecoiid decade of Novcaiiber, 
temperatures were generall}^ very high, reaching from 7 to 14 degrees above tlie nor- 
mal. About the middle of Novciiiber there W'as an exceptional warm wave. In the 
central and wCvStem regions from 46 to 54 degrees w^cre registered, and in Ukraine and 
Caucasus the temperature went as high as from 59 to 68 degrees. Suow' luul disappeared, 
and the line of demarcation stretching northward, nearly reached Vologda and Kirov. 
The soil was free from ice. With the increase of the temperature, in the northern 
regions cloudy weather prevailed, heavy rains fell accompanied sometimes by snow. 
The damp reserves of the soil increased heavih\ In the wsouthern regions, during the 
same period, rams were scarce and in some sections of the south-east they even lacked 
altogether. In the regions of the central zones of the [Black Lands and White Russia 
the vegetation of seedvS had started again. In the western part of Siberia tlie tempe- 
rature was above normal, tliough largely below freezing-point, wrhile in the eastern 
zone the cold was intense. In the whole of Siberia the fields are covered wdth snow 
(8 18 inches), and the seedlings ore well protected against low temperatures. 

In Central Asia and Transcaucasia the weather was warm, and temperature reached 
a maximum fron 68« to 
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Cereal Production, 


COUNTRIES 

AND PRODUCTS 

1940 

1939 

Average 
1934 
to 1938 

1940 

X939 

Average 

1934 

to 1938 

I % 1940 

1939 
■■ 100 

Average 

100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

Wheat 











Spain 

* 

72J53 

63.447 

(I) 

93,264 

• I2ias2 

105,742 

(I) 155.437 

114.7 

78.0 

Tinlaud .... 

( 2 ) 

3,594 

( 2 ) S .102 

(3) 

3,581 

( 2 ) 5,989 

( 2 ) 8.503 

(3) 5,968 

70.4 

— k 

circece 


20,503 

22,975 


16,616 

34,171 

38,291 

27.693 

89.2 

123.4 

Hungary . . . 

(4) 

45.581 

( 5 ) 67,862 

( 6 ) 

48,933 

( 2 ) 75,966 

( 5 ) 113.102 

( 6 ) 81.554 

— 


Italy 


160.938 

175.929 


160.487 

268.225 

293,210 

267,474 

91.5 

100.3 

Norway .... 


1.558 

1,716 


1,236 

2,597 

2,860 

2,060 

90.8 

126.1 

Romania . . . 

(7) 

36.402 

98,169 


74,044 

(7) 60,669 

163,611 

123,404 

— 

... 

Slo vakia .... 


7,527 

8,400 



12.546 

13,999 

— 

89.6 

— 

Sweden .... 


10.020 

18,831 


15.475 

^ 16,700 

31,384 

25,791 

53.2 

64.8 

Yugoslavia- . . 

* 

43.652 

63,397 


53,571 

• 72.751 

105.659 

89,283 

68.9 

81.5 

U.S.S.R.:listonia 


1.676 

1,880 


1,648 

2,792 

3,133 

2,746 

89.1 

101.7 


t(w) 

13.678 

13,363 


8.437 

22.797 

22,271 

14,061 

102.4 

162.1 


i(s) 

314,629 

280,41 1 


149,630 

524,382 

467,352 

249.383 

112.2 

210.3 


(M 

353.491 

341,845 


335,654 

589,151 

569.741 

559.423 

103.4 

105.3 

IbJ HI w La Lv^9 • 

i(s) 

136,528 

109,016 


94,772 

227,547 

181.694 

157,954 

125.2 

144.1 

Mexico .... 


7,740 

8,863 


6,932 

12,900 

14,771 

11.553 

87.3 

in.7 

India ( 8 ). . . . 


241,560 

222,365 


219.740 

402,600 

370,608 

366.227 

108.6 

109.9 

Japtin 


39,682 

36,652 


28,467 

66,135 

61,086 

47,445 

108.3 

139.4 

Mauchukuo . . 


19.354 

20.852 


20,616 

32,257 

34,753 

34,693 

92.8 

93.0 

Turkey .... 


114,641 

101,587 


75.101 

191,064 

169,309 

125,165 

112.8 

152.6 

Egypt 


30,004 

29,406 


26.102 

50,006 

49,009 

43,502 

102.0 

1 15.0 

French Morocco 


14,400 

23,280 


13,911 

24,000 

38,800 

23,184 

61.9 

103.5 

Argentine . . . 


176 370 

71,673 


138,367 

293.945 

119,452 

230,607 

246.1 

127.5 

Rye 











Spain 

* 

15.432 

9,045 

(X) 

10.981 

♦ 27,558 

16,152 

(I) 19,608 

170.6 

140.5 

Finland .... 

( 2 ) 

5,930 

( 2 ) 6,736 

(3) 

8,168 

( 2 ) 10,590 

( 2 ) 12.029 

( 3 ) 14.586 

88.0 

— 

Greece 


1,275 

1,376 


1,248 

2,278 

2.457 

2,229 

92.7 

102.2 

Hungary . . . 

(4) 

15.%4 

( 5 ) 19.042 

( 6 ) 

15.361 

( 4 ) 28,507 

( 5 ) 34.004 

( 6 ) 27,430 

— 

— 

Norway .... 


126 

136 


244 

224 

242 

436 

92.6 

51,5 

Romania . . , 

(7) 

3,803 

9.513 


8,625 

( 5 ) 6.791 

16,987 

15,401 

— 

— 

Slovakia . . . 


4,991 

4,894 



8.912 

8.740 

— 

102.0 

— 

Sweden .... 


6.528 

8.340 


9.327 

11,657 

14.894 

16,655 

78.3 

70.0 

U.S.S.RjEstonia 


4,211 

5,019 


4,216 

7,519 

6,963 

7,528 

83.9 

99.9 

Canada .... 

((w) 

5.912 

6,820 


3.065 

10.557 ; 

12,178 

5.473 

86.7 

192.9 


Us) 

2,093 

1,752 


894 

3.737 i 

3,129 

1,597 

119.4 

234.0 

United States . 


22,736 

21,867 


23,115 

40,600 

39,049 

41,276 

104.0 

98.4 

Turke 5 >^ .... 


11,314 

9.396 


7.579 

20,314 

16,779 

13,534 

121. 1 

150.1 

Argentine . . , 


10,582 

7,606 


4,872 

18.897 

13,582 

8,700 

139.1 

217.2 

Barley 











Spain 

* 

44,093 

31,048 

(X) 

48,808 

* 91,861 

64,685 

(i) 101,684 

142.0 

90.3 

I^itiliind .... 

( 2 ) 

3,395 

( 2 ) 4.156 

(3) 

4,158 

( 2 ) 7,073 

( 2 ) 8,658 

( 3 ) 8.663 

81.7 

— 

Greece 


5,280 

4,877 


4,336 

11.001 

10,160 

9,034 

108.3 

121.8 

Hungary . . , 

(4) 

15,280 

( 5 ) 17.407 

(0) 

13,402 

( 4 ) 31,834 

( 5 ) 36.263 

( 6 ) 27.922 

— 

— 

.Norway . , , . 


2,016 

2,281 


2,678 

4,200 

4,753 

5,578 

88.4 

75.3 

Romania . . . 

(7) 

14,674 

17,999 


22.736 

( 5 ) 30.572 

37.498 

47,367 

— 

— 

Slovakia .... 


6,028 

5,864 


— 

12.559 

12,218 

— 

102.8 


Sweden . . . . i 


4,246 

5,517 


4,895 

8,846 

11.494 

10,198 

77.0 

86.7 

U.S.S.R.rEstonin 


1,8.30 

1.985 


2,077 

3.812 

4,136 

4,328 

92,2 

88.1 

Canada .... 


50,618 

49,511 


38,880 

105.454 

103,147 

81,001 

102.2 

130.2 

United States . ; 


148,433 

131,888 


98,233 

309,235 

274,767 

204,652 

112.5 

151.1 

Japon 


37,198 

39.200 


34.300 

77,498 

81.669 

71.460 

94,9 

108.4 

Turkey .... 


58.423 

50.601 


43,218 

121,716 

105,420 

90.040 

M5.5 

135 2 

Egypt 


5,315 

5.251 


4.951 i 

1 1,073 

10.939 

10,316 

101.2 

107.3 

Argentine . . . 


18.%0 

18,764 

i 


12,462 

39.500 

39.092 

25.%2 

I0I.0 

152.1 
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Average 



Average 

% 1940 

COUNTRIES 

and products 


1940 

1939 

1934 

to 1938 

1940 

1939 

1934 

to 1938 

19,39 

100 

Average 
OB 100 



Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

Oats 

Greece 


3,840 

3.343 

2.479 

12,001 

10.447 

7,748 

114.9 

154.9 

Finland .... 

( 2 ) 

13,140 

< 2 ) 16,935 

( 3 ) 16.010 

( 2 ) 41,061 

( 2 ) 52.922 

( 3 ) 50,030 

77.6 

— 

Hungary , . . 

( 4 ) 

9.575 

( 5 ) 8,067 

( 6 ) 5.944 

( 4 ) 29,921 

( 5 ) 25,209 

T 6 ) 18.574 

— 

— 

Norway .... 

3.553 

4,427 

4,033 

11,103 

J 3,833 

12,603 

80.3 

88.1 

Romania . . . 

(7) 

10,032 

10,736 

13,140 

( 5 ) 31.349 

33,548 

41,061 


— 

Slovakia .... 


4,192 

3.439 


13.100 

10.747 

— 

121.9 

— 

Sweden .... 


24.996 

28,328 

27,854 

78,119 

88,526 

87,042 

88.2 

89.7 

U.S.S.R.:Estoiiia 


3,263 

3,295 

3,190 

10,196 

‘10.296 

9,968 

99.0 

102.3 

Canada .... 


131.853 

130.6^8 

110,641 

412,040 

408,432 

345,752 

100.9 j 

119.2 

United States . 


395,401 1 

299.501 

304,176 

1.235.628 

935,942 

950,551 

132.0 ! 

130.0 

Turkey .... 


7,848 

6.512 

4,842 

24,526 

20,351 

15.132 

120.5 j 

162.1 

Argentine . . . 


19.401 

19,238 

16,016 

60.627 

60.117 

. 50,048 

100.8 i 

121.1 


(w) Winter crop. — {*) Spring crop. — • Unofficial estimate. 

(i) Average 1934 to 1936. — (2) Present territorj'. — (3) Former territory. — {4) Including the reannexed 
northern asone and Sub-Carpathia. (3) Including the reannezed northern zone but excluding Sub-Carpathiu. 
— {6) Territory as at the end of 1937. — (7) Not including Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina. — (8) Final 
estimate. 


The trend of weather conditions during the P'all has created a peculiar situation 
as regards the development of winter crops in the c»untry. The w^arm and rainy 
w^eatlier of September had favoured a quick development of the seedlings, especiall}' 
of rye. Insufficient insulation during the period of growth camsed an excessive de- 
velopment of the plants, which, in some cases, grew to from 16 to 20 inches. Aii 
excessi\'e development of seedlings ma}^ under certain circunivStaiices, considerably 
WT^aken their resistance to low temperatures during the wdnter. A serious danger might 
be re])rescnted by a snow’fall on the unfrozen soil, wdiich (with the exception of the Volga 
regions) is exceptionally saturated with water. Such conditions, in the case of thick 
and strongly developped stalks, might cause the suffocation of young plants. Owing 
to the territorial di.stribution of winter cereals in the countr}', rye, wiiich is grown 
chiefly in regions where snow^ is generally very thick, is more exjxjseci to dainagCvS than 
Avheat, which is cultivated ineptly in the southeastern sections where the danger for 
winter crops comes generallj’ from an insufficient suow^ protection. In order to avoid 
this danger, the authorities insist on the methodical execution of certain ai>propriate 
measures in the different zones. These measures are dictated primarily by the snow 
regime on the fields during the winter and tlic beginning of spring. 

At December i, the areas sown to winter cereals amounted to 92,15-1.000 acres, 
i. e., 7 per cent, above the figure foreseen by the plan. At the same date last year, 
the areas sown amounted to 87,929,000 acres, i. e., 97.3 per cent, of the plan. It must 
be remarked however that these figures deal with areas sowm in the collective and State 
exploitations, and do not include private undertakings which howtw'er arc not of an\' 
great importance. Consequently nearly the wiiole of the territories recently incorporated 
in the Soviet Union are not include<i in these figures, with the exception however, of 
some so far not very important areas belonging to the collective and State exj)loila- 
tions recently organized in some of the incorporated territories. Owing to the favou- 
rable mild autiann weatlier preparatory work for spring are being made this year ver}’' 
quickly, and at December i, they had been effectuated over 115,523,000 acres, i. e., 69.8 
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pQT cent, of the amount fixed by the plan. The corresponding figures last year wese 
91.126.000 acres, i. e., 55 per cent, of the plan. 

Argenlina: According to the preliminary estimate of the iVrgentine Government, 
cabled on 13 December, the 1940-41 wheat season (see Cereals Table) has yielded 
the highest amount ever registered so far in the country, with the exception of the 
top productions of 1928-29 and 1938-39. "This production is by 146,1 jier cent, higher 
than the very low one of 1939-40, and by 27,5 per cent, above the average of the five 
jireceding years. The jiroduction of the present season is spread over an area which 
is 1,5 per cent, less than that of 1939-40 and 5 per cent, below the average. The high 
yield of this year’s production is due to particularly favourable weather, especially in 
the latest months. 

United States: llie Crop Reporting Board of the Ihiited States Department of 
Agriculture, in a rejxirt released on December 21, estimated the area .sown to winter 
wheat in the autumn of 19^0 at 46,271,000 acres, an increase of 5.6 per cent, from 
the area sown last 5^ear, now estimated at 43,820,000 acres and a decrease of 10. i 
per cent, from the average of the preceding five years (51,478,000 acres). Crop condi- 
tion on December i Avas 84 per cent, of the normal against 55 on I^ecember i, 1939. 

The rye area is estimated at 6,002,000 acres against 5,536,000 acres last year 
and a five-year average of 6,002,000 acres; percentages, io8..| and 88.1. Crop condition 
on December 1 was 83 per cent, of the normal against 64 on IDec'eniber i last year. 
The rye estimates relate to the total seeded acreage of rye for all jnirposes, iiududing 
an allowance for spring-sown rye. 

Egypt: At the beginning of Novetmber the preparation of tlie .soil for the culture 
of wdieat was Ticing actively pushed. Some areas had already been .soavii. Barley was ’ 
also being sown at the same time. The geniiimition of the.se two cereals Avas satisfactory. 
It is estimated that the areas sown to wheat mid barley are greater than last year. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Bulgaria: The good maize crop this year will entirely cover the deficit of the wheat 
production, 

Hungary: On 21 November, the Hungarian Government published a statistical 
abstract indipendently of the ordinary program of the statistical service, dealing with 
maize i^roduction and indicating the share of maize which has not reached matura- 
tion. Out of 34 departments or administrath^e units (not including Northern Tran- 
sylvania) there is only one which does not register maize which did not reach the 
ripening stage. Thirteen departments or imits register a .share-part of 3-10 per cent, 
of unripeiied maize, eleven departments register from 10 to 20 per cent., and seven 
from 20 to 30 i)er cent. In one department the shate part of unrijxmed maize reached 
40 per cent, of the production, and in one administrative unit of Sub-Carpathia tlie 
share part was 50 per cent. For the Avhole country, not including Northern Transyl* 
vanici, out of 65,200,000 centals (117,000,000 bushels) that is the whole maize produc- 
tion, 850,000 centals (15,350,000 bushels), i, e., 13.2 per cent, did not mature. 

Portugal: Production in the most important maize producing regions (Braga, 
V'iscu and Porto), appe^ars quite abundant. The total production of maize is good. 

Romania: Owing to favourable weather in Autumn, the harvesting of the maize 
crop was completed under good conditions. Up to December i, dr3H[ng progressed 
well. The production has been generally abundant. 
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Production of maize. 




1 

1940 

1 »939 

Average j 
1934 ! 

to 1938 j 

! 1940 

1939 

Average 
1934 
to 1938 

% of 1940 

COUNTRIES 



1 

j! 


1 1939 

Average 

w too 



; I 

,000 centals 

i 1,000 bushels of 56 lb. 

i 100 

iTnited Statei) . . , . 
Canada 

1 

: ; 1 

1.371,552 

1 3,802 

1.457,194 
4.534 1 

1 ! 

1,174.369 
3.780 ! 

2,449.200 
i 6,789 

! 

i 2,602,133 
8,097 

I 

. 2,097088 
i 6,750 

94,1 

83.8 

1 

1 116.8 

1 100.6 

Romania P) . . . . 

yufjfojs^lavia 

.Hungary 

Bulgaria 


88,384 
loHo.asi 
P) 65,345 

(») 113,685 P) 91.497 
89,191 1 103.418 

P) 51.468 ,P) 50.840 
19.621 ! 17.910 

■ 157.828 i(»)203.0l0 

P)l%.842 : 159,269 ! 

iP) 116,688 .p) 91.907 

i. ... j 35.038! 

'1 ! * 

iP) 163,387 

1 184,676 

T) 90,787 
31.981 

77.7 

123.6 

1 96.6 

106.6 

! 

Italy 

/ 0 
lOl 

1 

70.560 i 

j 

i 49.994 ‘ 

60,099 

6,523 

ji 126,000 

; 89,274 

1 107,320 

1 11,649 

141.1 

i 117.4 

Mandnikuo 

Turkey 


75.103 
16.050 1 

54,234 i 
! 15,744 ' 

44.198 

12,309 

134.113 
i; 28,660 

1 ' 1 

96,847 

28,114 

i 78,926 
21,980 

138.5 

101.9 

1 169.9 

1 130.4 


{ 1 } N«jt inclutiinj' Bessarabia and northern Bukovina. — (2) Approximate unofficial data. — (3) Including the 
Tt aniv, \ed northern zone and Snb Cariiiithia without northern Transylvania. — (4) Including the reanne.xt d 
northern zone without Sub-Carjialhia and northern Transylvania. — (5) Hungarian territory at the end of 
10 . 17 * (“) Maize sown in spring. — " Maize' sown in .summer. 


\ 'u^oslavi(f: V'ery recent information from various unofficial vsources confirm that 
the production of maize has been exceptionally hijjh. According to thCwSe estimates 
the i*.»4o maize crop should not be less than uo million centals (197 million busheJs), 
and it might even reach ^13^ million centals (236 million bushehs). While awaiting, 
the official estimate, it may be figured that the crop may be about 121 million cen- 
tals ^217 million bushels). Out of this amomit, nearly 77 million centals (138 million 
buslK'Is) will be needed for home consumption, and 22 million centals (30 million bushels) 
tc) co\er the wheat defieit; so that the comitr}^ will have available for exj)ort only 
22 million centals (39 million bushchs). 

Xotwitstanding this high prcxhiction, the prices of maize continued to go up 
<luring the month of Kovember, following the price increa.sc of wheat and other cereals. 
Inorder to check this tendency, at the end of November the (government issued a decree 
fixing a maximum price for maize. By that decree, the ])rice of a loo kilograms of yellow 
maize, containing uj) to 14 per cent, humidity, must not be higher than 230 dinars. 
The price of yellow maize containing up to 26-28 per cent, humidity, cannot be higher 
than 200 dinars. This prices are binding for all producers. 

(\ H. S. S.: Owing to late ripening mid to rains during aiitumu, the quantity of 
humidity contained in the maize grains is alxive normal. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Bulgaria: The blowing of the dt}^ and warm wind called “ Tshalgar *' during the 
ripening period, dried up a large amoiuit of rice grains. According to official intonua- 
tion, the rice pnKluction this year appears very weak. 

Consequently higher prices on the rice market are exeejiteti. 

Spain: According to press infonnation, the rice cro|) amoimted this year to 5.3 
million centaivS (1:1.8 inilliou Tnishels) as against 3.3 million centals (7.3 million bushels) 
in 1939. 

St. X2 Insl^ 
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Italy: The production of rice in 1940 is estimated at 18,535,000 centals {4^,185,000 
bushels) against 16,805,000 centals (37,345,000 bushels) in 1939 an average of 
ib, 535,000 centals (36,745,000) bushels in 1934 to 1938: percentages, 110.3 and ri2.i. 

Portugal: It is known that among the most important rice producing provinces, 
Setubal and Coimbra have registered very good yields. The total production of rice 
is considered good. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to rice Ihis 
year is about 1,051,000 acres against 1,040,000 in 1939 and 954,800 on tlie average of 
the live years ending 1938; percentages loi.i and iio.i. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 23. 739,000 centals (52,754,000 bushels) against 24,175.000 
(53,722,000) and 21,078,000 (46,839,000); percentages 98.2 and 112.6. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Spain: It is confirmed tliat the potato crop is quite good, and it is estimated quite 
sufficient for home consumption. 

Portugal: The potato production was high, especially in the important provinces 
of Guarda and VivSeu. 

Production of potatoes. 


COUNTHIKS 

1 British units 

1 American Units 

O' 

X940 

X940 

1939 

Average 
1934 to 
*938 

1940 

1939 

Average 
1934 to 
X 938 

1939 

160 

Average 

« 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels of 60 pounds 

Germany { 

1 1 

I. 298 . 527 I t.240.766 01.136.266 
1 12.0001 — i ~ 

2,164,169 

246,919 

2.067.902 

01,893,739 

• 

104.7 

1 14.3 

Finland 

33,510 

29.308 (•) 28.337 

55,850 

48,846 

e) 47.227 

114.3 

— 

Hungary 

K“) 75.870i(*) 50.553i(*) 47.014 

[’•) 126.448 

0 84.253 

{^) 78.356 

i 

— 

Italy (6) 

65.553 

54,078 

55.162 

109.253 

90,128 

91,936 

121.2 

118.8 

l.uxemburg 

5.467 

5.683 

4.482 

9.112 

9,472 

7.470 

96.2 

122.0 

Norway 

24.890 

17,790 

19.67C 

41,482 

29.650 

32,782 

I39.9i 

I26.S 

Romania ( 7 ) 

30,844 

29.344 

— 

51,405 

48,905 

— 

105.1' 

— 

Sweden 

49,377 

41.189 

41,011 

82,294 

68.648 

68,350 

119.9 

i 120.4 

Yugoslavia 

42.108 

30,252 

35,630 

70,179 

50,419 

59,382 

139.2; 

118.2 



... 







Uthuania 

38.601 

5I.887,<») 48,309 

' 97.666 

*86.477 

0 ’80,513 

’ i 12.9 

— 

United States 

238,633 

217.895 

227.263j 

397,7221' 

363,159 

378,772 

109.5, 

_ f 

105.0 


a) Not including: Oanzig, Weatern Prussia, Waitheland, Frotcctorat of BohemUi-Moravia and Gciieratgo* 
vemement. — Western Prussia and Wartheland. 

(*) 1932-1938. — (*) Previous territory. — (•) Including the northern region reattached and Suboirpathia. — 
{*) Including the uorthern region reattached, but aiot including Subcarpathia. — (*) I'erritory at the end of 
*937. — (•) Main crop. — (9 Not including Bessarabia and northern Bucovina, 


Yugoslavia: Weather conditions in the month of November were favourable to 
the ripening and picking up of potatoes. The area sown to jjotatot^s this year sliows- 
a slight increase as compared with last year and tlie average for the years 1934-38. 
Thanks to a very high yield by acre, it is foreseen tliat the potato crop this year will 
be very abundant. According to recent official information it will be even higher tlian 
the top crop of 1934, productiw is expected to be fully sufficient to fill the 

needs of the country, and may even leave some surplus for exports. 

Argentine: The planting of potatoes was done under favourable conditions. The 
development of early varieties is proceeding normally. 
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SUGAR SEASON. 

Since the publication of the November issue of our Bulletin, bnly very small 
changes were registered in the estimates of the sugar beets production in Europe. 
An increase was reported from Denmark and Italy. As regards Italy, we had 
given in our Table in the November issue of our Bulletin the figure of the sugar 
production fixed by the Ministerial decree of September 30 ult. But the sugar 


Production of Beet^Sugar (raw). 





Total production during 
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7# 1940-41 

COUNTRIES 


1940-41 (i) 


1939*40 

Average 

1934*35 

1939-40 

Average 







to 1938-39 

«■ xoo 

» lOO- 



thousand centals 

Gennany 




a) 

56.919 

45,865 



Bohemla-Moravia 



- + ‘ 

2) 

10.340 

} 14,323 



Slovakia 


2 ) 

1.367 

M84 

. . , 

... 

General Gouverncment (Poland) 


— 

2) 

1,923 

10,828 

— 


Belgium 



5,953 


5.755 

5,175 

102 

115 

Bulgaria 

. . 


882 


661 

353 

133 

250 

Denmark 



5,556 


5.556 

4.221 

100 

132 

Spain 



3.924 


1,947 

4,478 

202 

88 

Finland 



176 


188 

251 

94 

70> 

Prance 



- - t 


22.779 

21.349 



Hungary 



3,%a 


2,875 

2.728 

138 

145 

Ireland 



2,205 


1,436 

1,816 

154 

121 

Italy 



12.015 


10.472 

7,826 

115 

154 

Netherlanda 



6,063 


5,083 

4,990 

119 

131 

Romania 



2.394 


3.736 

2.561 




United Kingdom 


3 ) 

11,464 


12,103 

11.300 

95 

lor 

Sweden 



6,623 


6,856 

6,632 

97 

m 

Switzerland 



331 


317 

230 

104 

144 

Yugoslavia 



2.425 


2.646 

1,662 

92 

146 

ro/al Euf^p$ (a) . 





152,776 

I46,5S8 

i 




4) 

5R202 


54.675 

44,684 

1 



I.atvia 




882 

1,070 

! — 

I — 

Xflthuania 



— 


530 

503 

1 — 

! — 

Tofoi Euf0p${b) . 



... 


mjB63 

192M5 


i 

Canada . 





1,916 

1,485 


i 

United States 



... 


35.160 

28,342 

‘V 05 

*'130 

Ti>lai N»rih Amttica 

1 


37.000 


37,076 

29,827 

1 


Japan 





689 

982 



Turkey , 



*2.315 


2.315 

1.335 

1 ^ 

"173 

Total Asia . 



... 


3,004 

2,317 

... 

i 

Gsnbral totals . . 

H«) 


... 


192,856 

248,943 

178,732 

224,989 


! 

(a) Not including U.S.S.R. — (6) Including U.S.S.R. 

— ( 1 ) 

Approximate data. — (z) l>ata t)f Tuteina 

tioiial Association for Sugar Statistics. — (s) X<icht*« 

estimate. — ( 4 ) Including the part of Poland incorporated 

in U.S.S.R., l,atvia and Lithuania. 










beets production was so abundant that the sugar production was alxnit to per 
cent above the amount fixed by the Government. Among other data, for the 
first time we find the figure on the sugar beets production in the United States, 
which are the most important beet sugar producers, among the extra- European 
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sugar beets producing countries. Although the area sown to sugar beets this 
year was nearly the same as last year, the course of the weather was sio particu- 
larly favourable to the sugar beets production that the crop was very abundant; 
more abundant than in 1939, and ^^till more than the average of the five year 
period 1934-1938. 


CUilREm' INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

Production of Cane-Sugar. 


COUNTRIES 

I4>39’40(i) 

1933-39 

Average 

of 

1933*34 
to 1937-38 

1939-40 (i) 

1 

\ 

1938-39 

1 

Average 

of 

1 1 : 933-34 
> to 1937*38 

i 

% 19 

1938-39 

■» 100 

39-40 

Aver- 
! age 

*» lOO 

000 centals 

short t(ms 

Au&kica. 



i 






A.ntigua 

304 

493 

514 

15.200 

24.640 

25.688 

62 

59 

Argentina 

U.442 

10,244 

8,147 

572,000 

512.190 

407.341 

112 

140 

Barbados ...... 

1.587 

3,502 

2,517 

79,000 

175.114 

125,850 

45 

63 

Brasil 

25,923 

i 24,259 

23.161 

1,2%,130 

1,212.953 

1,158,050 

107 

1)2 

Cuba ........ 

62.567 

1 61,730 

57,752 

3,128,000 

3.100,000 

1 2,887,585 

101 

108 

Ecuador 

507 

I 483 

413 

25.000 

24.100 

! 20,657 

IQS 

123 

United States (1A.& FI.) 

10,582 

11,660 

7,196 

530,000 

583,000 

359,800 

91 

147 

British Guiana . . . 

3.505 

4.239 

3,978 

175,000 

21 1.954 

198.899 

83 

88 

Surinam 

245 

270 

378 

12,240 

13,499 

18,895 

91 

65 

Jamaica ...... 

2,227 

2,642 

2,086 

111,000 

132.100 

104.287 

M 

107 

Martinique 

1,323 

1.433 

1,104 

70,000 

72,000 

55.206 

92 

120 

Mexico ....... 

6,834 

7,772 

6,037 

340.000 

388.602 

301,854 

88 

113 

Peru 

8.686 

8,157 

8,702 

434.000 

410.000 

435.102 

106 

100 

Puerto Rico ..... 

20,393 

17.042 

18,515 

1,020.000 

852,000 

925.750 

120 

110 

Dominican Republic . 

10.031 

9,524 

9.030 

502,000 

476,000- 

451,494 

105 

in 

St. Kitts 

626 

836 

659 

31,300 

41.816 

32.944 

Zi! 

95 

St. I^ucia 

220 

180 

168 

11,000 

9,016 

8.424 

122 

130 

Trinidad 

2.866 

2,877 

2,983 

140,000 

143,870 

149,129 

100 

96 

Venezuela 

551 

540 

489 

28.000 

27,000 

24,472 

102 

113 

Total America . . . 

170,419 

167,883 

153,829 

8,519,870 

8,409,854 

7,691,410 

102 

/// 

Asia, 









Taiwan 

26.630 1 

33.671 

19.895 

1,331,500 

1.683,500 

994.719 

79 

134 

India 

72.532 1 

56,879 

59.190 

3,630.000 

2.840.000 

2.959,455 

128 

123 

Japan 

3.386 

3.596 

2.359 

169.300 

179.800 

117.951 

94 

144 

Java 

34,841 1 

33.613 

19,839 

1.692.000 

1,730,000 

991,927 

98 

171 

Philippines 

24.912 

22,708 

23,455 

1,250.000 

1,140,000 

1,172,739 

no 

106 

Total Asia 

161,301 

151,467 

124,73$ 

8,072,800 

7,573,300 

6,236,791 

106 

129 

Africa. 









Egypt 

3,524 

3.573 

3.179 

176,200 

178,634 

158.95) 

99 

111 

Mauritius 

5,059 

7,084 

5.886 

252.930 

354.180 

294.310 

71 

86 

Reunion 

1,622 

1,890 

1,745 

81,100 

94.505 

87,267 

86 

93 

Union of South Africa 

11,623 

11,616 

9.426 

581,100 

580,800 

471,280 

100 

123 

Total Africa .... 

I 2l,m 

24,163 

20,236 

1,091,330 

1,208,119 

1 ijoiim 

90 

108 

Oceania. 




1 





Australia 

20,900 

18,437 

15.933 

1,045,000 

921,900 

796.647 

113 

131 

Hawaii 

19,268 

19,401 

18.961 

963.000 

970,000 

948,051 

99 

102 

Fiji Islands 

2,205 

2,654 

2,912 

100.000 

132.700 

145,602 

83 

76 

Total Oceania . . . 

42,373 

40,492 

37,806 

2,108,000 

2,024m 

{ IMOJOO 

105 

112 

Totals . , . 

395,921 

384,005 

336»609 

I9,192fi00 

I9,215A73 

1 16430300 

103 

118 


(i) Approximate data. 
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Spain: Crop forecasts are favourable in nearly all the producing zones. Only- 
in the province of Saragozza the crop was considerably damaged, and yields appear 
rather low. 

Jf^ly: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to sugar beet this 
year has been 432.400 acres against 362,600 in 1939 and 283,400 on the average for the 
five years ending 1938; percentages 119.3 152.6. The 1940 production is estimated 

at about 112.436,000 centals {5,621,700 short tons) against 63,464,600 (3,173.200); 
on the average: percentage 177.2. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has called tlie attention of the farmers on the necessity 
of not sowing to sugar beets over 390.000 acres during the 1941-42 season. 

Slovachia: The area soAvn to sugar beets this year was 70,000 acres. Yields were 
nearly 8,800,000 centals (4«| 0.000 sh. ton.s), 

Yugoslavia: The govenieniental purchase ])rices (jf .sugar beets destined to .sugar 
factories were recently raised by a decision of the Mini.stry of Agriculture. The aug- 
mentation was 10 dinars per (piintal. An advance of the jirice of sugar for the T940-.4 1 
season is expected. This advance was the consequence of the (Tovernment’s intention 
to enci^urage an increase of areas sown to .sugar beets during the next ^^ear. 

ArgvntivH': I'lie area vSo\m to sugar beets this year is smaller than that of last year. 

The sugar caiK‘ prcxl action was generally abimdaiit this year, except in tlie north- 
ern section of >Santa Fe where, the crop was damaged by unfavourable weather. 

Vnitvd States: Acc'ording to the most re<'ent e.stimate, the area cultivated to sugar 
beet this year is aliout 921,000 acres against <>17,000 in T93<) and 799,000 on the average 
for the five years ending percentages 100.4 and 115.3. The corresponding pro- 

duction is e.stimated at about 239,380,000 centals (11,969,000 short tons) against 
215,620,000 (ro, 781 ,000) and i79,4r6,ooo (8,971,000); percentages iii.o and 133.4. 

The area cultivated to sugarcane only for sugar production, this year will be about 
2(Ht,2oo acres against 258,100 in 1939 and 260,100 on the average for the five years end- 
ing 1030; percentages 10.^. 3 mid J03.5. The corresponding production is estimatc‘d 
at about 93.420,000 centals (4,671,000 short tons) against 115,960,000 (5,798,000) 
and 100,112,000 (5.005,600); percentages 80.6 and 93.3. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

Portugal: The pnxluclion of raisin.s apiiears very' poor. Their quality however 
is quite good. 

Yugoslavia: The analysis of nm.st produced in Dalmatia and Herzegovina this year 
gave the following results: (i) (juality, except for some rare cases, average; (2) sugar 
contents, in the majority of the regions of production, vslightly below average; (3) aci- 
dity, remarkably above nonnal in nearly all wine regions. 

Argentine: In October the conditioiKS of vines in the priiu'ipal ^wine producing 
sections of the country, were good. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Spain: According to the most recent information, the olive crop is nearly aver- 
age. In Andalusia, tlie crop is low in the western regions, and average in the eastern 
regions. Forecasts ore good in the province of Ciudad Real An average crop is 
roistered in Arragon, Levant and Estremadura. 
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Portugal: The olive crop is very low and it is estimated below one half the aver- 
age production. 

Ytigoslavia: Mild and not too rainy weather in the month of November was fav- 
ourable to ripening and picking of olives. Olives however had suffered rather seriously 
from attacks of dacus and fell prematurely to the ground. The most serious 
damage was registered in the regions of tlxe central litoral where the production is 
expected to be from 30 to 50 per cent, lower than last year. In Dalmatia, both 
iiortli and south, the olive crop appears better, especially from the point of view 
of its quality. During the month of November the olive harvest was continued in 
every olive-producing section. Towards tlie end of the same raotith olive harvest 
operations were over in northern Dalmatia. The tendency of olive and oil prices is 
towards mi advano<‘. It is expected that exports of olives and olive oil will be for- 
bidden, especially from regions where the production appears weak. 

Argentina: In October, the conditions of olive trees in the provinces of Cata- 
marca. La Rioja, and San Juan were good. 


THE WORLD STATISTICAL SITUATION OF LINSEED, LINSEED OIL 
AND LINSEED OIL SUBSTITUTES. 

World production of linseed. 

In our October Crop Report we examined the results of the present linseed 
season in some countries that had communicated their production estimates. 
We also gave our forecasts for other countries (more numerous this year than 
ordinarily) for which information was lacking. As we had foreseen, the gaps are 
edmost entirely referable to the European countries; in fact, only Hungary and 
Lithuania have communicated an estimate on their production. As regards the 
latter country, the Institute forecast for an average production, has been confirmed. 
The area sown to linseed in Lithuania this year was 10 per cent larger tlian in 1939. 


World Production of Linseed. 

(x,ooo bushels of 56 lb,). 


! 

CONTINENTS 

1940 -.f 1 

1939-40 

Average 

1934-35/ 

*93«-39 

1 

3C93R-39 

1937-35 

1936-37 

1 

Jf935-36 

1934-35 

Average 

X929*3o/ 

X933-34 

North and Central America . . . 

.South America 

Argentina 

Asia it) 

Europe ( 2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania , , . 

34,644 

82.674 

(78.737) 

1 19,369 

9,448 

' ‘ *472 
39 

22,440 

44,644 

(39.935) 

18.306 

9,330 

* ■ *433 
31 

9.559 
70.170 
(66.63(0 
. 17.007 
8.763 
29.025 
449! 
27 

I 

9.567 

59,958 

« 
9.055 
3 ) 29,526 
382 
35 

8,031 
64.367 
(60.604) 
17.322 
9.763 
3) 29.920 
535 
20 

7.204 
80,902 
(77.867) 
16,023 
10.039 
3 ) 29,526 
496 
12 

16,299 

62,478 

(59.446) 

17,204 

8.622 

29.133 

366 

31 

6,693 

83,146 

(79.721) 

15,354 

6338 

27,019 

468 

39 

16.259 

71.926 

6.543 

30,022 

5» 

102 

OaNERAi:. TOTALS: 

1 









Excludxmo U. S. S. & 

146,6461 

95,184 

mm 

98,130 

100,038 

114,676 

105,000 

1124)38 

110.956 

iNCtrUpmo XT. S. S, R. .... 


... 

185,000! 

i 

127,656 

129,958 

144,202 

! 

134,133 

mm 

i«).m 


ii) :^tuding U. S. S. R. hud China. — (::) Excluding U. S. S. R. (3) tXtiomdal data. 
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The most recent press information from Germany, shows that the production 
op an area of more than 247,000 acres, as against 143,000 last year, was good. 

In the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, the area was considerably 
increased: from ro,ooo acres in 1939 to 32,000 acres in 1940. 

Blit the importance of Europe as regards the world linseed production is 
comparatively little. In fact, its production is normally below 10 ]>er cent of 
the world total, not including the IJ. vS. S. R. After the publication of the first 
estimate of production in Argentina, and in spite of numerous gaps in the data 
for the European countries (for which however there is available considerable 
information on the trend of the season and on the growth of the crop), it is possible 

Area and Production of Flax. 


f Proditction 


i; 1939 

I and and 
‘X() 4 <>- 4 I 1939 '40 


1940 1939 
and and 


Aver. I 

1939 1934 I 
1939- 1934-35. 

1940 to I 
193^-39 



Aver. 

1939 

1934 

to 1938 

and 

and 

1039-40 

1934 -.35 
to 

1 

1938-39 

000 lb. 


1939 1 

I and 1 Aver. 
'I939/ ! 

1940 j» ZOO 

«= zoo 


Huiiifiii y . 

Romania . 


Estonia . . 


Egypt . . , . { 


136> 

noi 

681 

123.0! 

199.1 

i 

1,031 

478i 

... ! 

130.053 

47,752 

. . . 


12:^') 

10.’) 


- i 

— 

' 72 ;*) 

48i*) 

32 

7.180, 

*) 4.822, 

») 3,163 



34! 

30 

60| 


— 

D *22 

126: 

194 

‘)I2.I63! 

12,596: 

19,360 

— 

— 

4.448| 

4,423 

5,126 

100.6 

86,8 

r) ! 

... 13.889i 

12,258, 


') 1 
1,388.9171 

1,225.757 


. . . 

. . . ( 

57 

66! 


L *251 

135 

195 

619 

17,527} 

13.482! 

19,489 

1*30.0 

i 89.9 

233 ») 

21 li*) 

I93j 

i 16.4 

— - 

•) 637i»} 

645l*) 

»)63,709j' 

*) 64.507 

! 

•) 61.879 

; 98.8 

— 

101 

10^ 

6i 

102.6 

162,4 

84I 

81 I 

43 

8,419! 

8.146! 

4,348} 

1 103.4 

193.6 


Linseed, 


Belgium . . . 

136 

no 

68 

123,0 

199.1 


I 1 

! 553 ' 

304 , 

! 000 bushels [ 

of 56 Ib. 1 

... ! 987 ! 542 I: 


Hungary . . . 

*) 20 

•) 20 

•) 21 

— 


‘)’‘r 49 

;•) 151 ® 

} 121 ! 

*) 266 «) 

269 

;») 216 ' 

— 

Romania . . 

*) 34 

30 

60 

— 

-* 

... 


2081 

1 

... 

205 

! 37 li| 

... 

♦U.S.S.R.nC®) 



5.809 




1 ! 

16 , 254 ! 1 



29.025 


Estonia . . 


‘**57 

66 


. , . 

• • * 

1 152 

207 i 


‘**271 

369 


Lithuania (•) 

•) *'?33 

(») 211 

(•) 193 

i 1 * 6,4 

— 

•) 725 

1 *) 725 * 

) 730 , 

•') * 1*294 *) 

1 , 295 ! 

•) 1 , 303 : 

* 99.9 

Canada . . . 

397 

307 

292 

129.3 

135.7 

1.907 

j 1.215 

717 

3,406 

2 ,l 69 i 

1,2811 

157.0 

United States. 

3,328 

2,250 

1,217 

147.9 

273.4 

17 . 43 ! 

1 11,285 

4,558 

31,127 

20 . 1 52 | 

8 .l 39 j 

154.5 

India {») . . 

3,713 

3,869 

3,542 

96.0 

104.6 

10.461 

9,901 

9.296 

18.680 

1 7,680 j 

1 

1 16 , 600 , 

105.7 

Egypt. . . . 

10 

10 

6 

102.6 

162.4 

65 

i 58 

45 

115 

104 i 

1 


110.8 

Argentina . , 

‘’) 6,760 

«) 7,600 

«) 7,401 

88.9 

91.3 

44,093 

22,364 

37 , 312 ! 

78,7371 

39,935 1 

66,630 

197.2 

Uruguay . . 

460 

584 

370 

78.7 

124.1 1 


2.628 

1.968 

1 

... 1 

4.6931 

j 

i 3.515 

: i 



f Tlic years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double 
years to the Soathem. 

, i) tzictuding the reannexed north atone and Sub-Carpatbia. — a) Including the reannexod north aouc but 
eacchidiug aub^’Carpaihia. — 3) Territory as at end of *937. — 4) Not including Bessarabia aud Northern Bu- 
» coyina, — 5) *♦ Doiguneta variety grown for linseed and da*. — 6) Former territory. — 7) Approximate figure, 
not official. — ' 3 ) Fla* and hemp. — 9) Actual territory. — xo) Total; varieties: Dolgunetz and ** Kmlriash ’* 
— xi) Final report, -r- ja) Area sown- 
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to make a sufficiently correct numerical estimate of the world linseed production. 
It must be remembered that in Europe (considering this continent within its old ' 
frontiers, before the inx^orporation of various territories in the U, S. S. R.), the 
total area on which linseed was harvested this year has remained, in all probab- 
ility, e(iual to the very large one of 1939, but 15 per cent larger than the average 
of the five preceding years. 

The total 1940 production on this continent may be estimated at 5,291,000 
centals (9,448,000 bushels). Practically^ this production is the same as last 
year’s, but 7.8 per cent above the average of the five preceding years. 

On the whole this production was abundant: but, owing to generally unfa- 
vourable weather, and other causes, it was not in proportion with the increav^^e 
of the area which w^as 15 per cent above the average. 

' In the Soviet Union, the plan of sowings for 1940 in the Cf Elective holdings, 
which include the totality of the ])roduction of linseed of the “ Dolgunetz/' va- 
riety’ in the Union, though somewhat delay'ed, w'as fully’ ])ut into effect. The 
area set by the i)lan (4,448,000 acres) is slightly (0.6 per cent) larger than in 1939, 
but it is 13.2 per cent below the average of the five y ears 1934-38. As regards 
the Kudriash” variety, which is especially’ (ailtivated for the production of 
seeds, figures relative to the area sown to linseed in 1939 and 1940 are still lacking. 
The area assigned to this variety was considerably increased: from ()o8,ooo acres 
in 1934 to 870,000 in 1938. It seems that this tendency continued in 1940. 
But wdiatever may be the area vSown to the “ Kndriash” variety’, the bulk of the 
linseed production in the Soviet Union is represented by the “ Dolgunetz” va- 
riety, which is grown both for fibre and seeds. No official estimate on this year 
production is available. The most recent information however confirms that the 
yields, though lower than the generally high ones of last year, were satisfactory 
in all the linseed producing regions. At this point it must be remarked that the 
part played by the U. S. vS. R. as a large linseed producer, became considerably 
more important after the incorporation of a part of Poland, and f)f the three 
Baltic countries (Lithuania, Uatvia and Estonia). Seventy five per cent of the 
total linseed production of Poland has been absorbed by the U. S. S. R. As a 
matter of fact, nearly 2,640,000 centals {4,720,000 bushels) i. e., about 50 per cent 
of the whole European production has been absorbed by the vSoviet Union. 
The Soviet linseed production, including the recently incorporated countries, 
amounts to something over 18,750,000 centals (33,460,000 bushels). The surplus 
available for export is limited, however, because the growing needs of the home 
market have absorbed and will probably continue to absorb almost entirely the 
increased national production. 

In North America, owing to the increase of area and to favourable weather 
conditions, the linseed production this year has been exceptionally good. In 
the United States the area was increased by 47.9 per cent and 173.4 
respectively’ as compared with last year and the average of the five preceding 
years, thanks especially to i^rotective measures taken under the regime of the 
Agricultural Conservation Program, Weather conditions were very favourable 
to the growth of the crop. According to the most recent oflicial estimate dated 
Decembf^r 18, the 1940 production in the United States 17,431,000 centals 
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(31,127,000 bushels), shows ver^^' considerable proportional increases, reaching 
respectively 54.5 per cent and 282.4 cent. 

In Canada the area sown to linseed was also increased. The crop tliis year 
was favoured here, as well as in the United States, by suitable weather, and the 
production is notably above that of last year (57 per cent) and that of the average 
of the five preceding years (165.8 per cent). The total production of these two 
North American countries appears exceptionally high (19,338,000 centals) 
bushels); it is in fact 54.7 per cent above the good one of last year 
(12,500,000 centals, 22,321,000 bushels) and of the average of the five preceding 
3’ears (5,275,000 centals 9,420,000 bushels). Both in the United vStates and 
Canada, the exceptionally high yield of the crop is enhanced l)y a ver\^ high degree 
of oil contents. 

In Argentina, which pla\\s an absolutely preponderant part in the world 
j^roduction of linseed, weather c<jnditions during the current season were rather 
irregular: excessively raiIn^ and therefore unfavourable, during plowing and 


Area, Production and Yield of Linseed in Argentina. 
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sowing, the weather improved considerably later and favoured the growth and 
the flowering of the plants. Official reports, published at the beginning of No- 
vember and December, indicated that in the regions of the countr^^ where lin- 
seed is chiefly grown, the condition [of the crop varied from good to excellent. 
The first estimate published on December 13 by the Argentine Government 
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shows that the linseed production this year is exceptionally abundant as it reaches 
the figure, of 44.093,000 centals (78,737,000 bushels) i. e., nearly double of the 
extremely low one of 1939-40 (22,364,000 centals) (39,935,000) and that it is 18.2 
per cent above the figure of the five preceding years (37,312,000 centals (66,630,000) 
This high production was obtained on an area sown of 6,760,000 acres, which 
is II. I per cent less than last year and 8.7 per cent below the average of the five 
preceding years. 

The decrease in the area sown this year to linseed in Argentina was due 
partly to the unfavourable w^eather conditions at the time of plowing, but prin- 
cipally to the intention of the farmers to limit production on account of mar> 
keting difficulties under the present circumstances. However in spite of precau- 
tionary measures taken by the Argentine farmers, the crop this year, favoured 
by suitable weather, is particularly abundant. The data for the amount of the 
harvested area is not known yet; but it is clear that the difference between 
it and the figure of the area sown this year, wdll be very low; the more .so as the 
damages caused the crop by unfavourable factors have been negligible nearly 
every wdiere. 

In Uruguay, the area .sowm to linseed, after a constant increase which attained 
its maximum in 1939/40, has suddenly decreased this year, owing mostly to 
difficulties met in the export of the old crop. The area cultivated to linseed 
in this courlt^3^ though it is about 1/4 above the average of the five years 
which ended in 1938/39, is 21.3 per cent, lower than the top figure of the last 
season. On the whole, the weather was unfavourable to the croi). The amount 
of the i)roduction of the present season is not known \et; but it is forecast, that 
it will not be far from 2,200,000 centals (3,c^)o,ooo bushels), which constitutes 
a good average output. 

Production in India, on an area 4 per cent, less than in 1939. but about 
5 per cent, above the average, is 5.7 per cent, higher than the production last 
year and 12.5 per cent, above the average of the five preceding years. The good 
crop of this year was due to generally favourable weather conditions and to 
well distributed rainfalls during the different vegetative stages of the plants, 
especially in the Central Provinces. 

In Africa, the production was satisfactory in French Morocco and abundant 
in Egypt. The total production on this continent, e.stimated at about 265,000 
centals (472,000), is a good average one, nearly 10 per cent, higher than that of 
last year. All in all, the world linseed production in 1940/41 can be estimated 
at over 82,000,000 centals (146,600,000), as against 53,352,000 (95,200,000) in 
the last sea.son and 59,305,000 (105,975,000) and 62,171,000 (112,038.000), which 
were the averages registered respectively in the five year periods ended in 
1938/39 and 1933/34- 

The exceptionally high production this year must be attributed to the fact 
that all the most important linseed producing countries (Argentine, United 
States, Canada and India) have registered, during the same year, very good 
crops; while the rnodest productions in Europe and Africa were satisfactpT>^ 
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World Linseed Trade. 

Principal exporting countries. — The world linseed trade is entirely domina- 
ted by the Argentine production, which furnishes normally 4/5 of the world 
total. Yearly fluctuations (which are sometimes very marked) in the world 
linseed trade are normally to be attributed to variations in the yearly exports 
from Argentina, which on their turn are strictly related to the volume of i>ro- 
(luction in that country. Thus the world linseed exports in 1939, estimated 
at nearly 35,210,000 centals (62,875,000 bushels), though they were affected by 
war coridition.s in Kurope, proved the smallest in a long series of years, owing 
chiefly to the low Argentine crop in 193^^/39 caused a big decrease in the 


World Exports of Linseed. 
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exports from Argentina. Linseed exports were in fact by 440,000 centals 
(842,01)0 bushels) lower than the abnormally low world exports in 1930, caused in 
their turn by the disastrou.s Argentine crop in 1929-30. In 1939 Argentina 
contributed only 74.1 i)er cent, of the w’orld supply. This proiiortion is very 
near the minimum registered in 1930, wliile in 1932 the Argentine contribution 
to the world limseed supply was 90.3 per cent. 

As regards the marketing of the 1939-40 production, available data show 
a gradual, well marked decrease of exports from the beginning of the present 
commercial season (January i, 1940), which, by a decree of the Argentine govern- 
ment, coincides with the calendar year. Exports during the first three months of 
the year (January-March 1940) w^ere the low^est registered in the course of many 
years, except 1938. They werejn'fact 2,531,000 centals (4,502,000) and 3,164,000 
bushels) lower than the averages of the corresponding five years, ended 
respectively in 1939 and 1934. During the second quarter of the year, exports 
decreased again, and the decrease became greatly accentuated in the course of the 
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following quarter, when it hardly totalled 922,000 centals (1,646,000) as against 

6.945.000 centals (12,400,000) and 7,677,000 centals (13,707,000) exported, as an 
average, during the five year periods ended respectively in 1939 and 1934. The 
total of the first nine months of the present trade season (January i, September 30, 
1940) hardly reaches the figure of 14,440,000 centals (25,787,000) as against 

25.331.000 centals (45,232,000) and 26,963,000 centals (48,147,000) as an average 
exported during the same })eriods of five years ended respectively in 1939 ad 1934. 
This big decrease in the Argentine exports during the present season is due partly 


Linseed Production in and Exports from Argentina, 
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to the weak crop of 1939-40, and partly to the difficulty of sea traffic which has 
become ever more serious in the course of the year with the extension of the 
conflict to the countries of northwestern Europe, among which are the principal 
importers on this continent. On the basis of a preliminary estimate on jjroduc- 
tion, and after deducting the amounts needed for home industries and seed for a 
total of about 4, 410, 000 centals (7,870,000), the surplus from the new Argentine 
crop available for exports during the coming commercial season (January i, De- 
cember 31, T94i)~~may reach 39,680,000 centals (70,860,000). To this amount 
must be added the surplus stocks from the preceding season, which amount to at 
least 2,205,000 centals (3,940,000). The total exportable Argentine surplus in the 
calendar year 1941 could be evstimated at 41,885,000 centals (74,800,000), 
This amount may be subject to a modification after a revision of the preliminary 
estimate on the production. Ex})orts from India in 1939 ^imounted to 5i953,ooo 
centals (10,629,000). This figure represents 60.1 per cent, of the production of 
India and 16.9 per cent, of the world linseed exports. The figures of exports in 
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the year 1940 are not available. HoweVer, if we take into account that this year 
the demand is not as high as in past years, the Indian exportable surpluses from 
the production of the present season are undoubtedly higher than those of last 
year and the most important in a long series of years. 

Area and Production in and Exports from India. 
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Exports from Uruguay in 1939 were very high: they amounted to 2,401,000 
centals (4,287,000). This figure is inferior only to the top one of iQji; but the 
]Kirt taken by Uruguay in the world supply in 1939 (6.8 per cent.) represents 
ail absolute maximum. Owing to the war, the marketing of the very abundant 
l)roductiou of the 1939-40 season, has met with serious difficulties. During the 
eight months January- August 1940. exports amounted to only 1,464,000 centals 
(2.614,000) as against 2,086,000 (3,72.^,000) during the same period last year. 

The three countries mentioned above, i. e., Argentina, followed at a great 
distance by India and Uruguay, are nearl}^ the only world supidiers of linseed. 
In 1939 these countries contributed almost 98 i)er cent, to the world linseed 
exports, while the Soviet Union with a production which is 1/5 the world 
jiroduction and therefore greater than the production of India and Uruguay 
together, figures very low in world exports and sometimes it even appears among 
the importing countries. 

Principal importing countries. — The table of the liirseed importing trade 
in 1939 shows numerous gaps. Among the most important European countries 
for which complete data on net imports in 1939 are available, are Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway and the Netherlands. As compared with the prectnling year, all 
these countries increased their net 1939 imports to a considerable extent, and 
except for the Netherlands* their imports exceeded the average. 
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In 1939, the United States which is the world chief importing country, im- 
ported 8,975,000 centals (16.027,000) as against 8,605,000 (15,366.000) in 1938, 
Generally the United States imports show very marked yearly fluctuations, 
which are caused by the greater or lesser volume of home production. As shown 
by the table, imports fluctuated from a minimum 7,940,000 (14,169,000) in 
1934 to a maximum 15,650,000 centals (28,030,000) in 1937. 


Net Imports of Linseed into the principal European and extra-European countries. 
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II. — Extra-European countries. 
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Available data for the 3^ear 1940, Covering a period of nine months (January*-' 
September), show that linseed imports into the United States were greatly re- 
duced as compared with the same period last year: 5,185.000 (9,259,000) as 
against 7,756,000 (13,850,000). This reduction must be attributed to the goo<l 
crop of 1939 and partly to the excellent one this year. 

Among the other extra-European countries, Australia and Japan show a 
decrease in the 1939 linseed imports as compared witli the preceding years. This 
contraction is particularly noticeable in Japan. 

World trade in Linseed Oil, Tung Oil and Perilla Seed and OIL 

Linseed oil. — The slump in the world linseed export trade in 1939 
compared with previous years, has been equally noticed in the world linseed 
oil exports, which reached the lowest level in a long series of years. The world 






linseed oil exports in 1939 estimated at about 167 mUlion lb. not only are very 
much below exports in 1938 (241 million lb.), but are slightly smaller than the 
minimum one in 1933. The slump has been especially marked in the Netherlands 


World Exforts of Linseed Oil, 
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which play a preponderant part in the supply of linvseed oil: their exports fell 
from 180 million lb. in 1938 to 133 million lb. in 1939 - Belgium has also re- 
duced its exi)orts in 1939, when they reached a very low level. The French 1939 
export figures are not known, but there is every reason to believe that exports 
from France were very small. In 1939 these three countries had contributed 
nearly 87 per cent, to the world linseed oil exports, of which 79.5 ijer cent, by the 
Netherlands, 4.6 per cent, by Belgium and about 3 per cent, by France. 

Data regarding the linseed oil import trade in 1939 are not available for most 
of the chief European importing countries, among which figure Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, Finland and Italy. Normally, Europe absorbs 
over 2/3 of the world linseed oil exports. 

We will now examine the evolution of the production and trade of tiing 
oil and of the perilla oil and seeds, as both these oleaginous products, in competi- 
tion with linseed oil, are used extensively in industry as driers. 

Tunf* oil, — China is the principal producer as well as chief exporter of 
this oil. Its export registered a maximum 227 million lb. in 1937. Owing to 
the war between China and Japan in the last two years, there has been a consi- 
derable slump, which was particularly noticeable in 1939, when production was 
over 50 per cent, lower than in 1938. In that year the tiing oil production has 
been slightly above average. As regards exports, the following table, based on 
official Chinese statistics, has only a relative importance, because exceptirni ally 
high amounts of these exports were temporarily directed “ in transit to 
Hong-Kong. The chief tung oil importing country is the United States, where. 
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Exports of Tung Oil from China by countries. 

(1,000 lb.) 








I Average 

Countries 

1030 

19 . 3 » ! 1937 

i 

1936 

1935 

1 

1934 

! 

1 ^929-1933 j X 9 a 5 *i 9 aB 


1. — European countries. 


Germany 

! 661 j 

3,307 1 

9.490 

9,480 

6.393 

4,850 

3,527 

6,834 

Bdgo-Lux. Un 

i 0 

441 

66) 

1,102 

661 

882 

441 

441 

Denmark ... 

i 220 

441 

1,102 

1,984 

1,764 

1.764 

1,323 

441 

Spain 

1 — 

— 

220 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

France 

, 0 

2,425 

8,157 

8,157 

6.834 

7,055 

3,307 

2,205 

Italy 

220 

220 

1.102 

220 

1.102 

661 

661 

661 

Norway 

0 

0 

1,102 

1.543 

1.102 

1,323 

661 

220 

Netherlandt . . . . 1 . . . 

; 220 

882 

1,323 

3.527 

4,630 

6,834 

6393 

3,648 

United Kingdom 

1,323 

4,409 

8.157 

8,376 

8,157 

6.834 

11.685 

7,716 

Sweden 

220 

220 

1,102 

1,323 

882 

661 

441 

220 

Total of 1st group . . 

i . 2,864 

12,345 

32,406 

i 35JI4 

{ 

\ 

i 31.525 

30,864 

28,439 

22,486 


II. — Extra-European countries. 




United States ....... 

1.543 i 

1 12,566 1 

141,317 

\ 137,348 

1 108,468 

90,390 i 

94,138 1 

85319 

Australia 

0 

1 220 ! 

1,102 

1 1,323 

882 

441 

44) I 

220 

Japan 

0 

1 220 1 

. 1,543 

' 2,205 

f 1,764 

1,984 

1,543 ! 

882 

Hong Kong 

66,360 

1 123,018 

46.738 

! 13,228 

j 19.180 

19,180 

12,125 i 

11,905 

Total of 2nd group . . 

67,m \ 

136,024 

190,700 

154,104 

130,294 

in, 99 5 

108,247 1 

98,326 

Other countries 

i) 3,087 1 

5,071 

3.968 

1,323 

1,102 

1,102 

i 

661 i 

441 

Genera! total . . . 

73,854 1 

153,440 

227,070 

191,141 j 

162,921 

143,961 

! 

137,347 j 

121,253 


(r) Of which 2,64.6 th('usan<l lb. exported to French ludoehina 


United Stales Imports of Linseed^ Tung Oil and Perilla Oil. 


YKAR8 1 

1 

j Einspcd j 

j Tung oil j 

Perilla oil 


( 1,000 bushels 

! 

; 1,000 lb. 

1,000 lb. 

1940 • 

1 i 

i«) 9.259 i^) 88,984 

“) 7.724 


: 16,027 

78,718 

51,284 

1938 

15,366 

1 107,365 

31,747 

1937 

1 28,030 

! 174.827 ! 

43,652 


; 15,366 

134.923 

117,948 


17,578 1 120,152 

72.312 


14,169 

1 110,0)1 

25,133 

Aoeragr 1929^^933 

14,625 \ 

i 104,059 

13.448 

Average 1924-1928 ’ j 

' 19, on 

93,035 

— ' 


Nine months. — (“) Eitfhi months. 
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contrary to what happens in the case of linseed oil, it is free of duty. In 1939 
the imports of this oil to the United States were still smaller than the hardly 
average ones of the previous year. Available data for the year 1940 show that 
there has been a recovery in these imports. In fact, in the first eight months 
of this year (January-Aiigust) the total import figure for the year 1939 had 
been surpassed by about 10.3 million lb. 

PeriUa need and oil. — Perilla seed is grown chiefly in Manchukuo. Its 
crop, however, has been decreasing for some 5'ears, from 508,000 acres in 
1935 to 188,000 acres in 1940. I’rodnction has also decreased. As against 


Export from Manchttkiio of Perilla Seed and Oil. 


Ve.'i r 

(l) 

103 '"^ 

’037 



o:)3S 



1033 



1931 

1930 

1929 

A vcrai^e H) 24 ~iij 2 S 


vSecd 

1,000 bushel.'^ 

Oil 

I,UOO 111 . 

. . 4,693 

40.565 


29.3^-^ 

- 5.«3’ 

5 -. -50 

. <^biio 

43.-iJf 

• 5 . 03 ’ 

-\‘5.794 

• -.543 

7.-i75 

. 2,094 

0.834 


7.496 

. T .835 

7.496 

• 

— 

693 

— 

093 

— 


(i) Ten months: January October, 


14,274,000 bushels in 1935, only 3,728,000 were registered in 1940; last year the 
])roduction amounted to 8,765,000 bushels. The oil contents of tlie })erilla seed 
is rather high. In the white variety, which is the most highly appreciated, the 
yield is about 50 per cent. Nearly the whole of the exportable ])rod action of 
perilla seeds finds its natural outlet in Japan. The export of this i)roduct, which 
cannot stand long transportations, after reaching its maximum level in 1936 
with 9,110,000 bushels, decreased considerably in the next tivo years. Avail- 
able data for the first ten months in 1939 show a remarkable increase, which is 
represented by the following figures: 4,693,000 bi]shels as against 3,283,000 ex- 
ported during the same i)eriod in the preceding year and a total export of 3,842,000 
bushels in 1938. An increase was equally registered in the exports of perilla oil 
from Manchukuo during the flrst ten months of 1939, when it surpassed the 
total exports of the preceding year by 11.2 million lb. The chief importing coun- 
try of perilla oil is the United States, which gets nearly the whole of the exports 
both from Manchukuo and Japan. 

The total perilla oil imports into the United States reached a maximum in 
1936, but, following the introduction of a customs duty and on account of trade 
disturbances caused by the war in the Far East, in 1937 and 1938 there was a 
big slump; in 1939 there was a new increase, but figures show that in 1940 there 
has been again a strong regression. 
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Prices of Linseeds 

After the month of November last year the price of linseed of the “ La 
Plata'' at London, delivered to Hull, showed a tendency to increase. This 
tendency continued almost without any interruption till the month of May 
of this year. The highest quotation was reached in April when the prices of 
linseed were % over the average for the year 1939. In June there was a small 
slump, which became more marked till the month of October, when prices stabil- 
ized at nearly below the average of 1939. 


Prices of « La Plata » and « Bold Bombay Linseed in London. 
(Gold francs per quintal) 


Annual average: 

1039 

1958 

J937 

I03«> 

J035 

1934 

J933 

1032 

1931 

J930 

l<»29 

1928 

Monthly average 1940: 
January . . . . . 

February 

March 

April 

Ma}' 

J nnc. 

July 

August 

vSepteniber , . . . 
October 


" l,a Plata ” “ Jiold IJombiiy * 

(Delivery Hull) (Delivery I/t)ndc>n 


16,14 

19-52 

1703 

19-45 

19.09 

22.75 

16.97 

20.40 

M-35 

18.24 

i5-3b 

18.15 

i5-59 

19.00 

15-92 

20.56 

20.18 

26.35 

37-27 

43-97 

45-29 

5^47 

39.02 

45 f >9 


193 -^ 

26.97 

18.42 

23.70 

19.28 

22.73 

20.99 

24. .42 

20.0(> 

24.10 

js.23 

21 .61 

1S.23 

20.97 

n. c. 

20.82 

14.47 

20.40 

12.81 

20,36 


Prices of the variety '' Bold Bombay" at London were, on the whole, more 
stable than those of Argentine linseed. As in the case of the «La Plata?) variety, 
the price of Indian linseed began to go up in November, and this tendency conti- 
nued till the month of January of this year. The following two months register- 
ed a slight decrease; but in the months of April and May the tendency to higher 
prices was resumed. Later there was a new decrease, and prices in the month 
from June to October (except for some small fluctuations) stabilized at a level 
slightly higher than the average for the year 1939. 
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Conclusion. 

Owing to the exceptionally high crops in Argentina, North America and 
India, the world linseed production during the present season reached a level 
rarely attained before. On the contrary, the ijroduction of tung oil and of pe- 
rilla seed and oil (and consequently also their export trade) has shown for some 
years a clear trend to a decrease. Notwithstanding this situation, the disposal 
of the high linseed crop is going to create a very serious and complex problem 
in 1941, especially for Argentina and India. Under the present circumstances, 
the world market does not offer much chance for a disposal of the large available 
surpluses. War conditions make imports by the European countries, which absor- 
bed nearly 2/3 of the world linseed exports, well nigh impossible. To this diffi- 
culty must be added the danger of a diminished demand on the part of the Unit- 
ed States, at least in the course of the first half of 1941, owing to the high linseed 
production in that country in 1940. If the present abnormal condition of the 
international trade continues, exports from the principal European linseed oil 
countries will be further and seriously reduced in the course of the coining year, 
when the supply of the raw material will have become scarce. The re-armament 
policy and the intensification of naval constructions in many countries, especially 
outside of liurope, may somewhat improve the conditions of the market owing 
to a heavier demand for linseed oil by these industries. But forecasts remain 
a bsolutcly unfavourable. 

A. 1)1 Furvio. 


CURRENT I FORMATION ON COTTON. 

Yu^oslatna: The production of cotton in 1940 is estimated at 6,918 bales of 47S lb 
net weight, again.st 5,014 in 1931) and an average of 2,514 during the five years 
ending i9:v^; percentages, 138.0 and 275.2. 

U. R. S. S.: Cotton picking ivS taking place this year slowlier than last year in 
nearly every cotton producing region in the country, and particularly in T’kraiiie 
and North Caucasus where abundant rains during the autumn months had somewhat 
retarded the ripening of bolls. In I*z])ekistan, whicli is the most important cotton 
prcxincing region in the Thiion, the purchase plan at the niidille of November was con- 
siderably delayed, bast year at the same date, 90 per cent, of the delivery plan in 
Uzbekistan had already been <x)nipleted. By Novenil>er 20. 79 per cent, of cotton 
])icking had been done in Kasakstan. In Transcaucasia and in Northern Caucasus, 
the corresponding percentages arc considerably lou er. One of the features of the pre- 
.sent vSeason is that the greatest part of the cotton will have to he dried up. In Uzbe- 
kistan alone the quantity of humid cotton is from three to five times larger than 
last year. 

Argentina: According to the last report of the Jimta Nacioiial del Algodon of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, coinmmiicatetl by cable to this Institute, the final data 
of the 1939/40 cotton season are as follows: The area sown to cotton was 902,700 
acres as against 1,005,000 acres in 1938-39 and an average of 832,700 acres diuing the 
five preceding years; percentages, 89,8 per cent, and 108.4 per cent. The Ixarvested 
area was 727.750 acres, as against 84OV780 in 1938-39 and about 691,900 as the aver- 
age for the five preceding years; perctmtages, 86.6 per cent, and 105.2 per cent. The 
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production of lint cotton is about 362,500 bales of 478 lb., net weight, as against 327,000 
bales in 1938-39 and an average of 250,000 bales in tlie five preceding years; percentages, 
110,9 per cent, and 1^15.0 pax cent. The unit yield (nearly 240 lb. of lint cotton per 
harvested acre) is the highest obtained so far, and is slightly above the unit yield at- 
tained in 1935-36. But this year production comevS after the more abundant one of 
1935-36, which was of about 373,000 bales. 


Summary of the Cotton Reports 
issued by the Government of the United States, during 
the cotton season (August i - J u 1 y 31). 




Provisional 

Pinal 

estimates 

Percent. 

Report referring to July i: 


for dates 
indicated 
X940-41 

1939-40 


Average 
1934-35 
to 1938*39 

^940-4* 

1939-40 Aver. 
=a loo *=> 100 

Area in cultivation (acres) 


25,077,000 

24,683.000 


29,132,000 

iot.6 

86 .x 

Report ref ei ring to August /; 








Area left for harvest (acres) 

(1) 

24,616,000 

(2) 23,805,000 

(2) 

28,400,000 

X03.4 

86.7 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 


72 

74 

(3) 

71 



Production (4) 


11,420,000 

I r, 81 6,000 


12,713,000 

96.7 

89.9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 


222.3 

337.9 

(3) 

198.1 

93.4 

ita-3 

Cotton ginned to August / (5) . 


32,187 

137,254 


107,222 

23.5 

30.0 

Cotton ginned to August 16 (5) ...... 


169,420 

357,197 


341.902 

47.4 

49.6 

Report referred to i September: 








Area left for harvest (acres) 

(6) 

24,406,000 

(2) 23,805,000 

(2) 

28,400,000 

102.5 

8.5.9 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 


74 

70 

(3) 

62 


--- 

Production 4) 


.12,772,000 

11,816,000 


12,713,000 

108. 1 

100.5 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 


250.7 

237.9 

(3) 

198.1 

105.4 

126.6 

Cotton ginned to September r {5) 


606,291 

1,401,691 


1,434,427 

43-3 

42.6 

Cotton ginned to September 16 (5) 


1,804,490 

3,87S7o3 


3,410,335 

46.6 

52.9 

Report referred to October 1: 








Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . , 


72 

68 

(3) 

63 


— 

Production {.^) 


12,741,000 

ii,8i6,oo») 


2.2,713,000 

107.8 

X00.2 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 


250.0 

337.9 

(3) 

198.1 

1 05. 1 

126.2 

Cotton ginned to October r (5) 


3,934,094 

6,682,066 


6,012,716 

58.7 

65.3 

Cotton ginned to October rJ (5) 


7,028,141 

8,874,201 


8,379.164 

79.2 

83.9 

Report referred to November i; 








I^oduction (4) - 


12,847,000 

11,816,000 


12,713,000 

iu8,7 

JOI.l 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. ...... 


252.1 

237.9 

(3) 

lyB.i 

106.0 

127.3 

Cotton ginned to November r {5) 


0,083,626 

10,070,112 


9,765,802 

90.1 

93.0 

Cotton ginned to November (5) . . . . . 


10,071,658 

10,683,371 


10,705,600 

94.3 

94.1 

Report referred to December i: 








Area in cultivation, on July i (acres) . . 


25,073.000 

24,683,000 


29,132,000 

101.6 

86.1 

Area left for harvest (acres) 

(7) 

24,078,000 

(2) 23,805,000 

(2) 

28,400,000 

lOI.l 

84,8 

Production { 4 ) 


12,686,000 

11,816,000 


12,713,000 

107.4 

99.8 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 


252.4 

237.9 

(3) 

198.1 

X06.1 

127.4 

Average gross weight of runnitig bale, lb. (8) 



51.1.6 


511.9 



Cotton ginned to December i (5) 


10,870,000 

11,111,422 


11,455,184 

97.8 

94-9 

Cotton ginned to December 13 (5) 


3i,433,.304 

12,275,427 


11,768,428 

X0X.4 

97.2 


ti) Area in cttltivalion on July i less the ten-year (Z930’39) average abandonment, from natural causes, 
1.9 per cent. — (2) Atca actually harvested. — (3) Ten-year (1929-38) average. — (4) In bales of 478 lb. net 
weight and exclusive of linters. — (5} In running bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of Unters. 
— (6) Per cent, of the acreage in cotton on July 1, 1940, which has been, or will be, abandoned, from natural 
causes; 2.6. — (7) Per cent, of the acreage in cotton on July i, 1940, which has been abandoned: 4.0. — 
(8) Counting round bales os luilf bales and exclusive of Unters. 
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Egypt: Tlie JEOgyptian Ministry of Agriculture announces that the cotton ginned 
in all tlie ginneries in Egypt since the beginning of the season to the end of October, 
is as follows, in bales of 478 lb, net weight: 


Varietle.s 

1940 

1939 

i 93 « 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Giza 7 

164,891 

131.301 

110,9.14 

163,641 

136,356 

84,051 

59,143 

Saketlaridis 


9,277 

4,899 

21,068 

32,189 

4^,144 

42,239 

other varieties above: 








I •/•" 

35 , 09 ^’ 

28,323 

21,610 

29,192 

28,536 

24,407 

14,396 



15.123 

i 6/>99 

11.909 

11,130 

10,167 

13,773 

13.211 

IV." 

. 525 , 5 f>o 

420,160 

431,803 

511,825 

573,386 

507,367 

449.749 

Total , , . 


60/), 660 

571,165 

7 J 5.'^52 

780,034 

071,741 

578,041 

Scttrto . . . 

11,670 

9,519 

9,194 

10,965 

14,025 

11,708 

10,177 

Total production (including 
S carlo) 

(*) 1 , 0 - 2.559 

1,815,340 

1,738,090 

'3,281,323 

1,8.87,164 

1.768,581 

1,565.583 


{*) Second cstinuU;. 


Classification of the Egyptian cotton crop by staple length, 
in bales of 4^8 lb, net weight. 

(ooo’s omitted) 


Varit'tie.s 

1 94” 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

Acres 

Bales* 

Acres 1 

Bales 

.Acres j 

1 

Bales 

Actes ! 
1 

Bales 

.Acres ! IhUes 

! 

Acres 

Bales 

1) staple: above i * 1 ^' . . 

781 

687 

i 

8I2: 

1 

668 

i 

871 1 

562 

j 

836^ 

740 

709 592 

702 

551 

[Sakellaridis) ! 

m 


(72); 

(43) 

(144).; 

(61) 

(I67)i 

(116) 

(168) (108) 

(309) 

087) 

{Giza 7) ! 

3) lyOtiK-modiura staple; above j 

(538) 

(493) 

(625)j 

(529) 

1 

(595); 

(405) 

(539), 


(423) ... ; 

(280), 


1 V/' 1 

43i 

44 

68.' 

87: 

54 

46 

31' 

32 

36’ 30 

57 

43 

-:) Alediuni staple; above 2 . j 

925i 

! 1,157 

807! 

1,012 

927 

1,084 

1.186, 

1.469 

1,036 1,223 

974 

1,135 

S carlo * j 

1 

i 

35 

~ 1 

34* 

~ ! 

36 

- 1 

40 

i '' 

- 

40 

7'olal . , , i 

i 

JJ49 

l,923\ 

t,687\ 

},80J 

l.8‘>2 

1,728 

2,053 

2,281 

l,78T 1,887 

1,733 

1,769 


(♦) Second estimate. — (i) Maarad, Sakha 4, Sakelluridis, MaUiki, Karnak, Giza 7. — (2) Wafeer, FiiAdi, Giza 
3, etc, — (3) Ashniiltni and Zagdru. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Germany: The area sown to hemp this year was 52,000 acres as against }9,ooo 
acres last year; i. e., an increase of 33.0 per cent. 

Italy: The Ministry of Agriculture, recognizing the nccevssit\' for an iiicrea.se in the 
cultivation of hemp in order to fill home needs and meet the demand of the interna- 
tional market, has given the proper instructions to bring up to at least 250,000 acres 
the area sown to hemp in 1941. 

Yugoslavia: The area imdcr hemp in 1940 is estimated at 148,300 acres against 
145,000 acres in 1939 and an average of 123,100 acres in 1934 to 193^; percentages, 
302.3 and 120.4. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

Yugoslavia: Purdisuses of tobacco by the Government began towards the middle 
of November in Dalmatia and Croatia, and are continuing without any serious diiFi- 
culty. The tobacco crop this year appears satisfactory both as to quantity and quality. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to tobacco 
this year is about 1,427,000 acres against 2,020,000 in 1039 and 1,501,000 on the aver- 
age of the five years ending 1938; percentages 70.6 and 95.1. The corresponding pro- 
duction is estimated at about 1,376,471,0001b. against 1,858,364,0001b. and 1,294,694,000 
lb.; percentages 74.1 and 106.3. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: The coffee destruction policy has been aci'entuated since the beginning 
of the present commercial season. The c|uantity of colfc(‘ eliminated from the market 
during the month of October of this year amounted to 515,900 centals, and the total 
quantity destroyed during the first 4 months of the present commercial season (July 1- 
October 31), amounts to 1,978,000 centals, as against hardly 998,700 centals destroyed 
in the counse of the semester January-Jime 1940. The surplus stocks of coffee des- 
troyed in Brazil since 1931 (when the jxilicy of regulated elimination began) and up 
to October 31, 1940, amount to 93,260,000 centals. 

According to the D. N. C. (National Coffee Department) the quantity of coffee 
available at the November 30, 1940 in all the i^orts of Brazil amounted to 3,602,000 
centals distributed as follow\s: 2.433,900 centals in the Port of Santos, 597,500 in the 
Port of Kio de Janeiro, 271,000 in the port of Paranaguii, and the remaining 299,800 
centals in the ports of \^itoria, Angra dos Reis, Sjio Salvador and Recife. 

Groundnuts. 

Argentine: Owing to prevailing low prices, farmers plan to reduce the .sowings 
of groundnuts in the coming sejison. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to ground- 
nuts this year is 1,907,000 acres against 1,859,000 in 1939 and 1,555,000 on the ave- 
rage of the five years ending 1938; percentages, 102.6 and 122.6. The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 1,612,000 thousand pounds against 1,179,500,000 
and 1,188,000,000; percentages, 136.6 and 135.7. 

Colza and Sesame. 

Romania: Tip to November 30, winter colza sowings had been done on only 35,000 
acres, i. e,, on 20 ])er cent of the 173,000 acres foreseen by the sowings plan. 

Soybeans. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to soybeans 
tliis year is .^,961,000 acres, against 4,226,000 in 1939 and 2,404,000 on the average 
of the five years <?«iding 1938; percentages, 117.4 206.3. The corresponding produc- 

tion of beans is estimated at about 47,902,000 centals (79,837,000 bushels) agaitist 
54,600,000 (91,000,000) and 24,655,000 (41,091,000); percentages, 87.7 and 194.3. 
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Sunflowers 

Yugoslavia: According to the most recent unofficial estimate area cultivated to 
simdower this year is about 74,100 acres against 48,500 in 1939 and 19,100 on the 
average of the five years ending 1938; percentages, 152.9 and 388.3. The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 992,100 centals, against 601,900 and 262,100; percen- 
tages, 164,8 and 378.5. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Hungary: Available forage stocks will lie sufficient for the feeding of cattle during 
the winter if straw from spring cereals and maize stalks will be used for the same pur- 
jK)se in a larger measure. P'orages are expected to be somewhat scarce in flooded regions. 

U. R. S. S.: During the jiresent season hay from natural meadows was cut over 
iin area Avhich is nearly 3,707,000 acres greater tlian last year. In the collective plants 
the hay hoarded in silos this year is far above the total quantity hoarded last }'ear. 
The good yields of forages during the jiresent season are sufficient to cover all needs 
for the feeding of cattle. 

Argentiyu;.: In November the condition of artiticial meadows and pastures varied 
from gCKxl to excellent. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate the area of tem]>orary 
meadows this year is about 6i,5<)2,ooo acres, against 58,670,000 in 1939 and 36,100,000 
on the average of the five years ending 1938; percentages, 105.0 and lotj.S. The corre- 
sponding production of tame hay is estimated at about 1,726,240 thousand centals 
(86,312.000 short tons) against 1,521,980,000 (76,099,000) and i ..p)5,76..|, 000 (70,288,200); 
percentages, 113.4 and 122.8. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

CATTLE, PIGS AND POULTRY IN DENMARK 


Cattc and poultry in Ihotisands of head. 


Classification 

i 

1 

November! 29 June 
j Jy40 j 1940 

16 July 

1 *<>39 j 

16 .luly 
1938 

1 *7 July 

>93/ 

! 

t 15 July 
*933 

CaVle 

2.976 

3.221 

3.271 

3.186 \ 

3,054 

3,134 

Calves under i year old .... 

783 

861 ! 

852 

834 1 

763 

685 

lltdls 1 year old and over . . . 

57 

63 

68 

63 

64 

78 

Steers 

62 

74 

78 

80 : 

80 

59 

Heifers i year old and over . . 

563 1 

634 

659 

610 

603 

542 

Cows and heifers having farrowed 

1.5JI ! 

1,589 

1,614 

1.599 

1,574 

1.770 

Fowls 

11,260 

21,S68 

32.398 

27,864 

26.498 

25.550 

Chicken under 6 months .... 

M60 

9,673 

18.680 

15,732 

13,052 

13.463 

Cocks 6 months old and over . . 

233 

128 

188 

174 

194 

314 

Hens 6 months old and over . . 

9.866 

9,673 

13,530 

11,958 

13.252 

11,773 
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Pigs in thousands of head. 



1940 

1 1939 

ClASSinCATIOM 

Nov. 

2 

vSept. 
a I 

Aug. 

10 

June 
' 29 

May 

4 

1 March 

1 Pebr. 
10 

Dec. 

30 

Nov. 

z 8 

Oct. 

7 

Aug. 

46 

July 

15 

Boars for breeding. 

13 

! 

‘ 1 

14 16 

17 

17 

18 


17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

Sov 7 .s in farrow for 
first time . . . 

22 

23 

30 

49 

71 

89 

89 

80 

63 

62 

65 


other sows in farrow 

108 

120 

137 

146 

151 

165 

169 

162 

176 

189 

192 

17. 

Sows in milk . . . 

60 

64 

73 

90 

101 

88 

• 80 

95 

86 

81 

85 

99 

Sows not yet cov- 
erc<J (and not 
for slaughter) . 

32 

38 

41 

34 

26 

24 

25 i 

21 

24 

25 

27 

27 

■ 

Sows for slaughter. 

23 

26 

16 

15 

17 

16 

12 ' 

12 

15 

15 

9 

10 

Total sows .... 

245 

271 

299 

354 

366 

382 

375 

370 

364 

! i 

372 

378 

383 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned .... 

515 

539 

6.7 

I 

756 

607 

734 

662 1 

804 

j 

735 1 

696 ■ 

731 

1 

841 

Young and atiult 
pigs for slaugh- 
ter; 






i 

1 

! 

1: 

1 

j 


1 

1 


W'eaned pigs un- 
der 35 kg. . . 

669 

755 

850 1 

839 

690 

712 

769 j 

749 

732 1 

767 

839 ! 

' 771 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 6 o kg. . 

600 

665 

690 

628 

628 

686 

659 j 

657 

697 

766 

663 

641 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg. and over . 

486 

497 

519 

625 

626 

! 534 

558 

i 

537 1 

685 1 

573 

535 

473 

T(4al pigs . . . 

2528 1 

2,741 

2.991 1 

3,199 

3,134 

3,066 

3,040 

3,/34 1 

! 

3.230 I 

3./P2 

3,/64 

3,127 


* Kural districts. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

Argentine: The health coiiclitioii of the cattle during the month of November 
was good, and in some regions even excellent. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

Bulgaria: After the crisis in the rearing of cocoons in the years 1Q31 and 1932, 
wliicli was occasioned by the low prices on the world silk market, sericulture in BuL 
garia has gradually recovered. The monopoly S3’^stetn introduced in T938, has encour- 
aged the rearing of cocoons, which lately has vshown a tendency to grow again to the 
level of production that prevailed before tlie crisis. According to preliimnaiy^ unofficial 
data, the cocoon production this year is very near that of last year. 

U. R. S. S.: According to the plan, the area to be cultivated to mulberry trees 
in the three years 1940-42 should be increased by 259,000 acres planted to hedge cop- 
pices, and by nearly 96 million mulberr)^ trees. 
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The silk producing centers are: TTzbt^lcistan, which yields nearly one half of tint 
whole production, Aserbeidjaii, (reorgia and the other re])ul>lics of Central Asia and of 
the Trans CaiicawSus. vSilk production has also greatly developj)ed in Crimea and Ukraine. 
In the fall of 1940 the area planted to iiiiilberry trees was to have been iiuTeased b> 
47,050 acres. 

The production figure of cocoons in [940 has not be^ai ^niblished yei. The 
production had reached 51 million lb., with an average yield of nearly ioo lb. ]>y 
each oufice of eggs under incubation. The average production fluring tlif' five years 
T934 -38 was 43,030.000 lb. 


LATEST INFORMATION 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION. 

^ 'n'f^osliivia: The official definitive t.*stimates of cereals area and ]nodnction, arrived 
at Institute with telegram of 2y December, are as follows: 

Area harvested J'rfxhicliou 



I'ilO 

J 9 .V.J 

Average 

1934 

% 

100 

1940 

Avenmo 

IOO 


I 

Average 

1034*3'' 

% U).tO 

iy39 Average 

=« 100 -- ICO 




000 ,'u:tcs 





u:>o ecnlal.-J 



Wlieal 

3 , 1^-2 

50*14 

5,261 

95 - 

<>8.5 

4) .597 

63 - 3 U 7 

53.571 

95.9 

77.6 

R>'e . 

(>30 

638 

624 

98.7 

lOT.O 

4.'>.i4 

5.369 

4 '54 / 

S6.7 

102.4 

Harley 

1 ,001 

1 ,027 

^<■>36 

970 

96.4 

X,i8(> 

9, 3 S 3 

«.S74 

S 7-5 

92.2 

Oats . 

870 

882 

895 

98.7 

97 -i 

9,347 

7.078 

(>.<)0<> 

8i.7 

9 T .9 

Maize ‘ 

) -') 6 , 98 fj ■’) b ,903 

") 6,Ho9 

lOI .2 

102.6 

99,597 

89, 191 

103,-1 1« 

108 3 

93-4 


(i) Prclii nary i-stiniulc — ( 2 ) Area sown. 
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OCTOBEk 

Three months (August i-October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(August x-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 j 

^939 

X939-40 

1939-40 

Exportini^ Countries: 



Wheat* — Thousand centals (i cental - 100 lb.). 



Romania 


1.580 

0 

0 

15 

3,500 

0 

0 

18.446 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

... 

816 


0 


2.501 


0 

5,«l 

0 

United States . , . 

776 

1,021 

495 

602 

1.929 

6.080 

1,284 

1,585 

13,134 

6,17) 

Argentina 

3.815 

8.635 

-- 

- 

14.307 

26.202 

- 


104,945 

- 

Iraq 


.75 

0 

0 

7 

399 

0 

0 

1,092 

0 

Turkey 

6 

0 

~ 

— ‘ 

53 

51 

— 


1,402 

— 

Exporting Countries: 


Wheat Flour* — 

Thousand centals (i cental 

100 lb. 

. 


Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

... 

8 


0 


11 

... 

0 

325 

0 

United States . . . 

1.309 

1.221 

31 

40 

3.018 

3.797 

78 

91 

11,758 

129 

Argentina 

86 

156 


- 

302 

529 


- 

1,95) 

- 

Iraq 

0 

13 

0 

0 

11 

34 

0 

0 

176 


Turkey 

0 

0 

~ 

— 

0 

I 



— 

1 



Total Wheat and Flour t). — 

Tliousaiid centals (r cental 

■ 100 lb.). 



Nbt Exports {•) 

Nbt Imports (••) 

1 Net Exports (*) 

Net Imports (•*) 

pf. Ex. (•);N.IMP.{**‘ 

Romania 

0 

1,580 

- 

- 

15 

3,500 

- 


18.449 

- 

Y’ugoslaviu .... 

... 

827 

— 

- 


2.516 

- 

- 

5,864 


United States . . . 

1.985 

1.993 

- 

- 

4.5o4,^ 

9,436 

- 

- 

22.467 


Argentina .... 

3,930 

8,843 

- 

- 

14.710 

26,908 

- 


107,547 


Iraq 

0 

193 

- 


22 

445 

- 


1,327 


Turkey 

6 

0 

— 

— 

53 

52 

— 


1,404 

- 




Rye* — Thousand centals (i cental - 100 

lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 

Exports 

Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Romania 

0 

229 

0 

0 

13 

447 

0 

0 

2,198 

0 

United States . . . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

135 

0 

' 1 

0 

41) 


Argentina ...... 

34 

276 

- 

- 

182 

856 

- 

- - 

5,664 


Turkey 

0 

0 



0 

26 


M 

195 



{♦) Excess of exports over imports. — (**) Excess of imports over exports. 

(f) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: i,ooo centals oi flour = i, 333.353 ceutafs of grain. 
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October 

Three months (August i*October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I- July jx) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPOSTS 


1940 

t939 

mo 

1939 

mo 

1939 

1940 

1939 1 

1939-40 

1939-40 

Exporting Countries: 



Barley* Xhousaud centals (i cental ~ loc 

lb.). 



Romania 

0 

568 

0 

0 

0 

2,215 

0 

0 

2,411 

0 

United States . . . 

19 

417 

227 

29 

94 

1,085 

404 

121 

1,645 

290 

ATgcntiiia 

153 

261 

- 

“ 

621 

588 



8.853 

- 

Iraq 

13 

713 

0 

0 

129 

1,350 

0 

0 

5.167 

0 

Turkey 

0 

0 


— 

0 

156 



1,037 

— 

Extorting Countries; 



Oats 

• — Thousand centals (i cental ” 100 lb.) 



Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

United States , . , 

3 


129 

150 

7 

9 

539 

409 

65 

3.635 

Argentina 

20 

581 


- 

100 

1,580 

~ 

- 

8.397 


Turkey 

0 

0 

— 

_ 

0 

6 

— 

— 

6 

— 




Maize 

S — Thousaiwl centals . {i cental - 100 lb.). 

Twelve Months (November i-October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(N ov. .i-Oct, 3 t) 

Exporting Countries: 





I0iy-4r> 

*938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

*938-39 

1938 39 

Ki^tnanin 

164 

! 

0 

0 

13,624 

12,014 

0 

0 

- 

- 

Yugoslavia .... 

... 

6 


0 


2.334 


0 

- 

- 

i tinted States . . . 

3,072 

3,089 

158 

18 

24.595 

19,783 

761 

253 

-• 

- 

Argentina 

1,811 

4.449 

- 

- 

46,074 

75,057 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Irivr 

0 i 

0 

— 

— 

I 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Rice 

• — Thousand centals (i cental =100 lb.). 

Ten Months (January i-Octol)cr 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

Exporting Countries; 





1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

X939 

1939 

United States . . . 

250 

305 

21 

10 

2,681 

2.886 

331 

617 

3,093 

711 

Iraq 

15 

' 0 

0 

0 

27 

n 

0 

2 

15 

2 

/mpOfting Countries: 











Romania 

- 

- 

0 

21 


- 

215 

342 

- 

360 

Vugosiavia .... 

... 

0 

• • 

6 

... 

0 

... 

283 

0 

394 
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1 Ten months (January i-October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Uec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

j Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports | Imports 


1940 

1939 

1940 

i 1939 

1940 

; 1939 

1 1940 

^ 1939 

1 1939 

1939 

Exporting Countries: 

Romania 

0 

0 

Liiise< 

0 

BCl. — T 

0 

tiousand centals (i 

0 ; 2 

CHintal : 

loo lb.). 

2 

3 


United Stales . . . 

i - ! 

- 

394 

490 

- 

__ 

5,580 

8,246 

- 

8.976 

Argentina 

730 ^ 

1.093 


- 

I5J70 

23,673 

- 

- 

26.082 


Iraq 

! 6 ' 
i 

18 

— 

— 

53 

59 


— 

63 

- 

Exporting Cnunirics: 

United States . . , 

1 

1.033 

4.676 

C€>tt011. — Tb 

80 68 

rmsand centals (i cental 100 lb.). 
Three months (August i- October 31 ) 

1 1.862 i 9.272 i 150 1 185 

Twelvi 

(August 

1939-40 

32,690 

MONTHS 

I- July 31 ) 

1939 40 

841 

Argentina 

! 0 ; 

il 

- 

- 

97 

155 


- 

573 

- 

traq 


7 

0 

0 

2 

15 

1 

1 

57 

1 

Turkev 

j 9 

4 

-* 

— 

23 

16 

_ 

— 

129 

— 

Importing Countries: 

Romania 

i 

I 

0 

0 

6 

18 

0 

0 

26 

60 

0 

306 

Yugoslavia .... 


0 


34 

... 

0 


79 

0 

454 

Exporting Countries: 

1 

I2.(K)9 ■ 

10,565 


\Vo« 

»]. — Thousand 11 

Two MONTHS (£ 

! 20.329 i 16.017 

>. 

>ept. 1 - October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(S ept. i-Aug. 31 ) 

i 1939-40 , I93'> 40 

203.232 ■ - 

Argeutina . . . ^ 

5,465 ; 

3,741 

— 


9.341 

7,571 


— 

71.975 


Iraq 

4.639 i 

2.800 

0 

0 

4,786 

4,522 

0 

20 

16,495 

62 

Turkov 

231 

i ' 

0 

- 

— 

3,223 

1,409 

— 

_ 

6,923 

-- 

I?nporting Countries: 

Romania 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4.120 

55 

0 

2,972 

Yugoslavia .... 


0 


179 

... 

0 


538 

0 

5,977 

United Stales , . . i 

0 ‘ 

4 

33,980 

19,831 

0 

7 

55,810 

49.456 

485 

312.037 

Exporting Countries: 

Romania 

0 : 

101 1 

® 1 

Butt 

0 

er* — Thousand 
Ten months (Jam 

315 ! 8 il 

b, 

lary i-October 31 ) 

0 ! 0 

Twelve 

(January 

1939 

924 

MONTHS 

i-Dec. 3 t) 

1939 

0 

United States . . . 

273 i 

282 

90 

159 

2,388 

1,821 

I.OO) 

939 

2,310 

U07 

Argentina 

1,089 ; 

2,105 


— 

20,276 

13,287 

— 

— 

19,745 

— 

Importing Countries: 

Iraq 

1 

0 j 

0 ; 

1 7 

0 

0 

2 

33 

35 

2 

40 


(«) Unwashed wool. — (b) Washed wool. 
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October 

Ten months (January i-October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dcc. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

1 Exports i Imports 


1940 

1 Z939 

1940 

1 1939 

1940 

1 X939 

I 1940 

: 1939 

1 1939 

; 1939 





Chees^e. -- 

Thousand lb. 




E%fi(‘riing Countries: 











Korea nia 

0 

24 

0 

j ^ 

300 

130 

! 24 

: 42 

353 

i 64 

A? viliixa 

1,625 

710 

- 

I 

7,659 

4,817 

j 

! “■ 

5,474 


!mf>i'rting Couniries: 







1 

1 


; 

I'nnfd States . . . 

214 

117 

2.092 

i 11.638 

1,733 

i 1.230 1 27,765 

; 49.251 

1.479 

39.075 

ir.'K) 

2 

1 0 

2 

4 

1 2 i 13 

1 29 

49 

15 

; 60 





Cai^ao. — 

I'housa'iid 

lb. 









Twelve Months (Oct. i-Sept. 30 ) 

Tw elve months 
(O ct. I'Sept. 30 ) 

Jmfi.iting ( ountries: 





1939-40 

1933*39 

1 1939-40 

1 193 S -39 

193^-39 

! 1938-39 

Kornania . , . . . 

- 

- 

0 

265 

- 

- 

! 2.355 

3.783 

- 


limit «1 States . . . 

- 

- 

67.318 1 60,962 

— 


665.63 5 i 583,184 

- 

- 





T€*!a. — Tlumsaiid lb. 









Koitr 

MONTHS (July 1 - October 31 ) 

Twelve Months 
(J uly I'Juue 30 ) 

w/'i ( j,’ Countries: 





1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939-40 

1039 ' 40 

Kon.ania 

1 

- 

4 

95 

- 

- 

6 S 

428 

- 

833 

t'fKiul States , . . 

- 

- 

9,030 

7.652 

- 

- 

31,306 

29,258 

- 

100,073 

Iiaci 

0 

0 

533 

496 

0 

0 

2,097 

1.911 

7 

6,748 

■’i'ljrl.t-y 

— 

— 

97 

165 

— 


439 

765 

- 

2,357 

Couniries: 




Cofiee. — 

Tlumsaud 

lb. 




bra/.:! 

138.063 

272,821 I 



49<).334 

807.287 

- 

- 

1,996,220 

- 

'Culiea!>ia ... 


1 

-* 

“ 

(b 135.680 

(>) 94.008 

- 

- 

496.727 


J mporiing Countries: 


1 









Ib> mania .... 

- 

- 

487 

604 


- 

1,609 

2,072 


5,053 

Yu^^-slavia 

- 



1,058 




5,172 

- 

14.692 

Uniu u States . . . 

688 

1,512 

164,571 

193.853 

5,463 

4,187 

631.362 

617.149 

12,253 

2,043.624 

Iraq. . . . 

0 

0 

no 

168 

0 

0 

5i4 

734 

0 

2,776 

Turkey 

— 

— 

855 

1,237 

— 


3,589 

3,876 

— 

13.334 


Up to September 30. 



First day of month 


November 1939 j November 1038 

thousand centals 


8,620 10.857 *) 

11.310 i 15,096 •) 

*) 19,930 j (») 25.95? •) 

4.521 4.679 1.044 

4.259 4.538 711 

3.052 3.155 2,404 

5.762 5,277 6.226 

4,256 10.783 6.454 

‘) 10,018 16.060 12.680 

517 512 267 

2,886 3,115 1.139 

2.274 2.475 497 

5,160 5,590 1.636 

2,414 2,559 647 

(‘) Including 11 , 34 * thousand centals of x 939-40 crop. — (■) Including 16,423 thousand centals of X 939-40 crop. ~ {♦) lachid- 
idg 20.489 thousand centals of the 1939*40 crop. — {•) Figures fpr wheat in store have been withheld by governmental order, 

(®) Not including stocks the propertj' of the " Junta Reguladorn de Oranos ’** 


Wheat in the ports 6.132 

Wheat in other jKJSitions ! 7,023 

Total . . . ' 13.155 

Rye ! 4,381 

Barley i 4,073 

Oats j 2,899 

Maize in the ports 5,794 

Maize in other positions I 4,577 

Total . . . ») 10,371 

Canaryseed . . . ; 515 

Unaced in the ports 2.657 

Unseed in other positloiis 2.013 

Total . . . 4,670 

fionflowerseed i 2,062 


4,087 

12,062 

!6J4^f 

m 

3I9 

617 

3,429 

9,330 

12,?5^i 

232 

1,08 f 
1,623 
2,704 
1.357 


Products ako location 


I November 1940 October 1940 .September 1940 
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Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 



I^t day of month 

Location 

November 1940 1 October 1940 | September 1940 |j November 1939 | November 15 :> 8 


thousand centals 


Ifi consuming establishments 

8.267 

6.654 

3.873 

8,766 

8,426 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

72,453 

68,129 

52,826 

76.182 

76,675 

Total . . , 

80,720 

74,783 

56,698 

1 84,948 

85,101 


PRICES 


PRICES FOR CEREALS OF THE NEW CROP. 

We are continuing l^elow our information about prices of cereals of the new crop ia 
reitain countries. 


Netherlands. ' 

On the basis of the system created in producer’s ])rice for wheat of the loio 

;iop lias been tixed at florins 11.50 per f|uintal to be paid during the lirst week of September 
: MO. As from Se])tember (S this basic price is increased by 5 Dutcli cents per week. 

Switzerland. 

The system of price fixation for l)reacl-cereals, mentioned in our latest Crop Report 
iXovemljer i.ssue, p. 701) has been completed by obliging the cereal growers to deliver their 
product to the vState warehouses. Furthermore the Federal I department for Public Web 
fare has [)rescribed, 1 >y Order of November 25, 1940, in force as from December i, that hoioe 
.crown barley, oats and maize, harvested in 1940 or kept over from ]}receding years, lias 
to be delivered to the Confederation. 

Every producer or holder of these cereals must indicate his stocks to the Wheal Ad- 
-'iiiiiistration not later than December 15. Producers are allowed to retain for the needs 
of their household and their agricultural holding (sowings, feeding ot animals, etc.) such 
quantities may be neces.sasy until the moment that the 1941 crop becomes available. 

Purchasing prices are fixed as follows: 


Barley francs 38.0c 

Oats 

Maize 40.00 


These prices are per net quintal of merchandise, f.o.r. producer’s station or at a ware- 
hoUvSe or mill near the producer’s holding; they are valid also for cereals kept from 
preceding years. 
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PRICES BY PRODUCTS. 


A) — Spot quotations. ') 


1 

Dec. 

Dec. 

DESCRIPIION , 

13, 

6, 


1940 

1940 

1 

1 

! 

Wheat 



Winnipeg; No. i Manitoba (cents p, 60 lb.) | 
0 hicago:No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

’91' 

’ 9 i 

Minneapolis (cents per 60 lb.): l 

85 

84 V. 

No. I Northern 

No. 2 Amber Durum 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (f.o.b. 1 

76 ®/h 

76 V4 

cents per 60 lb.) 

109 V« 

109 1 

Buenos Aires (a): No. 2 Hard, 80 kg. per 


1 

hi. (paper pesos per 100 kg.) ... 

6,75 

6.75 1 

Rye 



Wirnipeg: No. 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) . ^ 
Minneapolis: No, 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) j 

! 



Barley. 

i ' 

1 


Winnipcg:No. 4 West (cents p- 48 lb.) {*) 
Cbjcago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

‘47 

: ... i 

47 ! 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (cents p. 48 lb.) 

: 42 V*, 

42 V*; 

Oats. 

1 1 

1 

' I 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 
Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 
Buenos Aires (a): No. 2 White, 49 kg. 

*40 ‘,'4 I 

1 i 

... 1 

39 V. 1 

per hi. (paper pesos p. 100 kg.) . , 

3.95 i 

3.90 j 

Maize. 


i 

1 

Chicago: No, 3 Yellow (cents p, 56 Ib.). : 
Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plata (paper j 

61 

61 

pesos per 100 kg.) 

n. q. : 

n. q, j 


Nov. 

Nov. 

MONTBLY AVBItAOEd 

Ybasly 

AVBBAdSa 

29 

1940 

22 , 

1940 

Nov. 

X940 

Dec. 

1939 

Dec. 

1938 

1939*40 1 

1938.39 

I 


i 

i 

1 

j 

‘) ... 

81 

I 

1 

1 

i 

76 

62 

92 

: 94 

90 

lOI V* 

n. 67 V3 

92 7.: 

70*/i 

85 V. 

85 ‘, 4 

85 V. 

1 100 

73 V, 

91 V, 

74 *r, 

76 V. 

77®/4 

76 

1 88 

65 V. 

80®/. 

68«'. 

108 »/4 

107 V. 

107 V. 

122 V, 

80 V. 

M2 Vi 

84 Vi 

n. q. 

1 

1 n. q. 

V* 6.60 

7.91 

* 6.05 

7.66 

6.89 


1 

1 

•) ... 

j 

i 

! 72 i 

39 w', 

59 V',' 

40*/, 




I 

1 

! 

42®/* 

56 V. 

44 


1 ... 

... 

45 Vi 

j 

34®/. 

• 43 ' 

34 V. 

47 

I 43 

43 V» 

41 V« 

40®/3 

42 V. 

40 V. 

42 V. 

1 42 V. 

i 

41 "/4 

46 

40 V', 

45 

i 

40 V, 


j 

*) . . 

38 V. 

28*/, 

35 V.: 

29 

'-iiv. : 

’46 

39 Vi 

41 V. 

31V. 

39 ; 

30 V. 

3.95 

3.95 

*) 3.87 

5.22 

4.81 

5.17 

( 

4.81 

63 j 

64 V. 

63®/. 

56 Vi 

51 V. 

53Vi| 

51 V. 

2.85 

3.20 

‘®) 3 . 04 ! 

6.96; 

7.29 

6.ii; 

) 

6.69 


• Indicates that the product wa.s not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. «■ not quoted. — u. nominal* 
— (a) Thursday prices. 

(*) In relation to Goveniment price fixing, numerous series are omitted from this table; notes concerning them have 
been given in various issues of the Crop Report: Germany: Feb. 1940, p. i42> and July 1940, p. 478; Denmark; Nov. 1940, p. 697; 
Sfviin: Nov. 1940, p. 698, France: Sept. 1940, p. 600, and Nov. 1940, ji. 699; Hungary; Sept. 1940, p. 6k)o, and Nov. P« 

Italy: Dec. 1939, p- 2163, and Sept. 1940, p. tiox; Netherlands: J:»ec. 1940, p. 75.55 Romania: Sept. 1,940, p, <k>i, and Nov. r 94 «o* 
p. /fx); United jKingdom: Nov. 1939, P* 1060; Switzerland, Nov. 1940, p. 697, and Dec. 1940, p. 755. — (®) Oct. r959'May *940: 
No. 2 Feeding barley; subsequently; Earley N. 3 Western. — (*) Commercial season: August > July; for Maise: May* April, -r 
{*) Oct. 2y. 7 o®/(i; Oct. 18: 70*/^; Oct. average: 7 o*/». (®) Nov. 14 and 7: 6.60; Oct. 31: 6.50; Oct. 24: 5.95; 0 <ft. Oct 

average: 6.18. — {*} Oct ifi: 44. ■ (’) Oct. i8r 37®/4. — (“) Oct. 18; 33*/*- C) Nov. 14 and 7: 3.80; Oct. 31: 3.90; Oct 24 and , 
X?: 3.(jo; Oct. average; 3.59. — C") Nov. 14: 3.10; Nov. 7: 3.00; Oct. 31; 3.10; Oct 24; 3.20; Oct 17: 3.25; Oct. aveniige: 3.33,. 
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Description 

Dec. 

13, 

1940 

Dec. 

6. 

1940 

Nov. 

29, 

1940 

Nov. 

32, 

1940 

Monthly averages 

Yearly 

AVERAGES 

Nov. 

2940 

Dec. 

1939 

Dec. 

1938 

1 

1939 i 

1938 

Linseed. 








- 


“;ucuos Aires (a): Current quality, 4 % 










impurities (paper pesos p. 100 kg.) . 

9.37 

9.37 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*) 9.27 

17.22 

13.55 

15.12. 

14.31 

l,ondon (c.i.f., shipping current or fob 










lowing month; £ per long ton): 








_ _ ' 


l^a Plata 

11-12-6 

1 1-10-0 

11-10-0 

n. q. 

*10-11-3 

15-15-6 

10-18-^ 

•12- 2-3 11-10-11 

Bombay 

19-12-6 

19-12-6 

19-12-6 

19- 7-6 

17-16-0 

21-19-0 

12-13-9 

•14-10-3 

13- 3-4> 

* tinneapoUs: No.i Northern (cts. p. 56 lb.). 

162*/* ' 

161 

j 161 

! 162 

i 

157 »/4 

204 */« 

190 Vi 

180 

190 



i 

i 

j 

i 


1 

1 

1939-40 

1958*39 

Cotton. 


i 

! 




1 

*) 

’) 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

9.95 

i 9.99 

9.84 ; 9.93 

9.82 

'n. 10.64 

8.49 

n. 10.03 

8.75 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). . 

10.40 

10.43 

10.26 

i 10.35 

10.15!n. 10.94 

8.73 

n. 10.34: 

9.0c* 

..iverpool (pence per lb.); 


1 








Middling, super good ....... 






ri, 9.04 

5.85 

• 8.05' 

5.88 

Middling 

' ’8.37 

! “i54 

8.41 

i 8.38 

8.25; 8.44 

5.15 

7.47 

5.17 

Sdo Paulo, g.f 



. .. 

1 

... 

8.59 

5.15 

• 7.44 

5.14 

Broach, good staple, f.g. (^) 

i n. '6.91 

n. ‘ 6.96 

n. 6.85 

i n. 6.77 

n. 6.60n. 7.42 

n. 3.96 

n. 6.36 

•n. 3.92 

C.P. Oomra, good steple, superfine (*). 

i 7.21 

7.26 

7.15 

1 7.11 

6.96 

n. 7.68 

4.09 

6.50 

* 4.11 

Gi*a 7. f.g.f 

12.39 

12.43 

12.42 

. 12.64 

12.82 

9.84 

7.69| 

9.58 

7.22 

Upper Egyptian, f.g.f 

; 11.59 

i 

11.64 

11.60 j 11.90 

12.09 9.43 

1 

6.1 Ij 

i 

9.32 

6.0(1 


JB) — Quotations for future delivery. 


Description 


Wheat. j 

’Viutiipej? (cents p, 6o lb ): i 

delivery December t 

» May 1 

• July I 

'.aicago (cents, p. 6o lb); ! 

delivery December \ 

* May I 

» , July 

aenos Aires (paper pesos p. loo kg,): 

delivery November 

» December 

> February 

» March 


Rye. 

Winnipeg (cents p, 56 lb.); 
delivery December . . 

» May 

» July . . . . 

'-hicago (cents p. 56 Ib,): 

delivery December . . 

» May 

• July 


Dec. 

1 . 3 . 

1940 

Dec. 

6 , 

1940 

- 

Nov. 

20 . 

1940 

: 

Nov. 

22 , 

1940 


Monthly AVBkAOE'f 


Nov. 

1940 

Dec. 

1939 

Dec. 

1938 

1 

Dec 1 
1937 

Dci:. 

1936 

IV u 

72 V. 

72 V. 

71 V. 

• 72 V. 

81 

60 V, 

125 ' 

122 V. 

77 

76“/. 

76 V. 

76 V. 

76 VV 

83 V. 

62 V. 

116 v;, 

122 Vi 

79 V. 

78 V. 

78 V. 

77 V* 

78 V. 

86 V. 

63 */, 

III 

lf9V, 

89 VV 

89 

88 V* 

87*/4 

87 V. 

100 v« 

63 •/, 

* 95 V>' " 

132 V. 

85 V. 

85 V. 

86 V, 

87 

86 V. 

98 V* 

67*'h 

91V, 

129 V.. 

80 V. 

81 

82 V* 

83 V. 

82 V, 

96 V, 

67 

85*;,, 

IMV, 







6.75 

• 6.52! 







— 

6.75 

6,75 

6.75 

6.58 

— 


* 11 . 61 : 

— 

6.81 

6.82 

6.79 

6.79 

• 6.79 

• 6.10 

7.00 

i 11.24; 

10 71 

6.B4 

6.85 


i 

1 

j 


• 8.24 


11,29 


45 V. 

45 V. 

46 V. 

46 V. 

* 46 V. 

72 

39 

75 V 2 ! 

100 V. 

49 V. 

48 V. 

49 V* 

49 V. 

49 V. 

74 V, 

41 V* 

77'.',! 

mo Vi 

50 V. ; 

49 V. 

— 


— 

73 V, 

42 VV 

76 V,, 

98 VV 

43 

42 V. 

43 V. 

44 V. 

47 V. 

• 62 V. 

" 41 vJ 

* 68 *,.>- 

(09 

47 

47 V. 

48 V. 

49V.i 

49 V. 

67 V* 

45*', 

70 V,: 

10 ; v« 

47 V. ! 

48 V. 

49 V. 

50 V*! 

i 

50 u. 

66 V. 

45 V,! 

“'■'1 

101 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during port of the period under review. — n. q. «■ not quoted. •«— 
u « nominal, — \a) Thursday prices. 

(*) As from Match 15, 1939: ‘*fair staple”. — (*) Nov. 14: 9-35; Nov. 7: 9.00; Oct 31 and 24: 8.70; (Vt t;; 8,80; Oct. 
average; 8.84. — (»j Commerdal season: August* July. 
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1 





MONTBLY AVBRAOB8 



Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 






Dkscrjptjon 

I3» 

6, 

i9. 

22f 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


1940 

1940 

1940 

T 94 O 

1940 

1939 

1958 

1937 

1936 

Barley, 

i 

1 









Winnipeg (cents p. 48 Ib.); 










delivery December 

43«/« 

42 V. 

42 V. 

43 V. 

• 44 V. 

49 

37’/, 

* 59 

80 V. 

» Mav 

44 V. 

43*/, 

42 V. 


42 V. 

50 Va 

38 V. 

59*/, 

7PV 

» July 

42 V. 

41 V. 

n. q. 

41V, 

* 42 

49 

37 

57 

68 *,i 

Alinneapolis (cents p. 48 Ib.): 

delivery December 






* 40 V, 

• 32*/. 

• 46", 

86 

» Mav 

... 





42 V, 

* 34 V, 

46'/, 

79','. 

Oats. 










Winnipeg (cents p. 34 lb.): 










deliverv December 

33 V. 

32 V. 

33 V, 

33 '/, 

* 33 V. 

38 '/h 

28 

47Vi 

50'', 

» Mav 

32 V» 

31 V. 

32 V. 

32'/. 

32 ‘V 

38 

29 

46*/« 

50", 

» July 

31 V. 

30 V. 

31 Vr 

31 

31*/. 

37 V, 

28 V, 

43 

49 

Chicago (cents p. 32 lb.): 










delivery December 

39 V, 

37 V. 

39'/* 

.38 V, 

37 V, 

* 39“/, 

" 27"/, 

* 31 V, 

49 - , 

» Mav i 

35 V, 

34*/s 

36 V. 

36 V, 

36 

38'/. 

28'','« 

30 "2 

49 "k 

» July j 

31 V. 

31 V', 

33 

; 32 V., 

.32 V. 

34 

27 ’'/k 

* 29 */, 

44 

Buenos Aires (paiier yjcsos p. 100 kg.:) j 




1 




j ; 


' deliverv November [ 


1 


! 3.75 

• 3.70 


1*) 5.02 

j : 


Maize. 

' 

1 

1 





j 

1 i 

1 

1 


Chicago (cents p. 56 lb.): 










deliverv December ! 

60 

59 V, 

63 V. i 

63 V, 

62 V. 

* 54 V. 

* 49V.i 

* .56 V.' 

lOS^V 

» ' May 1 

59 V, 

59 V, 

61 »/, j 

63 V. 

62 V. 

56 V, 

52*/. 

59 V,, 

104 ‘V 

• July i 

59 V 4 

59‘'4 

61 V. 

63 V, 

62 V, 

56 v; 

53*/h 

59 V.; 

101 

Buenos Aires (paper pesos p. 100 kg.: j 








1 


delivery Novem?)er . . ' 1 

— 


— 

3.30 

* 3.17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

» December ! 

1 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

3.00 

3.35 

3,24 

* 7.00 

* 7.28 

• 8.42 

— 

» Februarv | 

1 

* 1 

n. q. j 

n. q. 

3.12 

3.44 

3.36 

• 7.33 

7.72 

8.67| 

* 5.94 

1 

Linseed. 








1 


Buenos Aires (pn]>er pesos p. 100 kg.): 










delivery November , 


— 

— 

9.25 

• 9.11 

— - 


— 


» FebruarA' 

9.48 

9.40 

9.43 

9.45 

n. q. 

16.55 

13.73 

1 15 . 07 ; 

• 13.85 

Duluth (cents p. 56 ib.): 










delivery December 





. , , 

• 189 

*• 182 V. 

• 196 V, 

213 V. 

* Mav 






• 199V. 

* 187 

198 V. 

: i 

1 

213 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — u. q. ■■ not quoted. 
{’) Pccembcr futures. 




INDEX'NUMBBRS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 



Oct. 

j Sept. 

August 

Juh’ 

June 

May 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. !| 

Description 

1940 

1 

1 1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1939 

n 

1038 1939-40 
(*) (*) 

1938-39 

(•) 

Germany 

/Statbtisches Reichsamt: products sold 
by farmers) 






i 




Average for correspon^ng months 
r909-io/i9i3*i4 «- 100. 










Cereals 

no 

108 

no 

101 

no 

109 

: 109 

109 * ni 

in 

Edible potatoes 

108 

119 

147 

147 

115 

120 

i 108 

108 , 115 

116 

flafU products 

109 

110 

119 

120 

111 

112 

j 109 

109 , 112 

112 

Meat animals 

95 

96 

97 

100 

102 

102 

; 95 

93 98 

97 

livestock products (butter and eggs). . 

117 

122 

127 

137 

142 

137 

i 105 

104 118 

III 

Livestock and livestock products . . 

101 

103 

103 

112 

115 

113 

i 98 

96 104 

10) 

/ cial agricultural products 

Germany 

(StatisUsches Reichsamt; 
wholesale products) 

104 

105 

109 

113 

115 

n. 

, 

1 102 

1 

i 

100 106 

1 

1 

^939 

104 

1938 

1913 — 100. 










■".L’ricultural products 

‘) 110.2 

110.9 

112.0 

112.3 

112.3 

111.7 

107.5 

105.7 107.9 

54.5 54.6 

135.1 135.9 

105.9 

Fertilizers 

53.2 

53.1 

51.1 

50.1 

49.6 

54.2 

52.9 

55.3 

Consumption goods (^) ........ 

144.9 

144.4 

144.0 

142.9 

141.8 

139.3 

136.3 

135.4 

Wholesale products in general. ... 

Argentina 

•) 110.6 

110.5 

1 

1 

110.8 

110.7 

110.4 

109.9 

107.1 

! 

] 1 

105.7 106.9 

105,7 

( iiiineo Central de la Kephblica Argentina) 
1926 «» lOO. 

1 

! * 


: 




i i 

1 



Cereals and linseed 

* 49.6 

59.1 

' 63.1 

72,9 

69.9 : 

73.4 

i 80.3 ' 

73.2 1 77.6 ! 

90.6 

Meat 

S 97.9 , 

99,5 

! 107.3 

107.5 

107.2 i 

108.1 

! 102.2 

88.3 ! 94.5 ; 

94.8 

> tides and skins 

I 87.4 ! 

74.9 

! 64.9 

68.4 

77,3 

90.3 

; 106.8 

93.2 I 89.2 1 

81.9 

Wool 

98.6 

95.7 

: 95.0 , 

93.1 

108.7 ; 

1 129.4 

, 135.1 

87.6 i 103.9 : 

92.5 

i>itiry products 

85.1 1 

89.1 : 

89.7 

89,3 : 

88.3 

81.5 

* 92.2 

73.6 ! 83.0 : 

83.9 

Forest fnoducts 

115.61 

111.6 

1)1.6 ! 

ni.6 

111.2 

110.7 

j 109.5 

100.6 ! 104.2 : 

100,0 

ToicU agricultural products j 

’) 65.1 

70.3 

73.0 

79.6 

79.5 

84.6 

1 90.4 

78.8 ! 83.6 1 

90.6 

Son-agricultural rommodilies .... 

137.0 

136.6 

136.3 

136.5 1 

135.9 

1 134.7 

1 126.2 : 

108.0 j 114.8 j 

109.4 

W holesale products in general. . . . 

GhUi 

«) 121.6 

122.4 

122.7 

1 

1 ' 

124.4 ; 

123.8 

124.1 

i 148.7 1 

' 1 
i 

101.8 1 108,2 ' 

105.5 

(Direccidn General de Fstadlstica) 



1 i 



i 




1913 «» 100 





i 

{ 





Cereals 



486.6 ! 

: 

478.0 i 

476.2 

433,0 i 

590.4 441.1 

551.0 

Other plant products 

, , , 

• , , 

505.7 . 


513.1 1 

494.6 

410.0 j 

381.9 396.9 : 

375.4 

Meat animals 

, , , 

# • • 

450.1 i 

... j 

395.1 i 

383.0 

398.1 ! 

419.3 366,1 1 

380.3 

Meat 


• « • 

410.1 1 

1 

... ! 

373.3 1 

358.6 

280.6 ; 

376.7 303.4 j 

324.7 

Total agricultural products 

... 

... 

485.1 < 

! 

477.2 

464.7 : 

403.1 ! 

448.4 400.7 

424.3 

Domestic industrial products .... 

... 

... 

489.2 j 

... i 

484.0 1 

475.8 

424.6 1 

j 

479.4 433.6 j 

472,5 

Wkolesalt products in general. . . . 



562.5 j 


557.1 j 

550.7 

^ 489.9 i 

i 

519.4 1 496.7 j 

510.7 


(') Household goods of all kindSt and clothing. •*- (*) For ChUi the comparison is made with the data for August 1939 hnd 
'vUKUsl 1938. — (») Agricultural year: July x-Juue 30. — (*) November: 105. — C) November: rio.6. — (•) November: 110.8. 

1 ) November 66.8. — (•) No vem^r: 122.1. 
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PRICES — INPEX-NUMBEIIS 


Dkscription 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Vbar 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1939 

1938 

1939 

*938 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Ecouomics) 
Average 1909*10 to 1913 14 *• loo- 

A: UNCOMtBCT«I» 

FOR SEASONAI. VARIATION 











Ceieals 

80 

77 

76 

78 

85 

92 

77 

60 

72 

74 

Cotton and cottonseed 

78 

76 

77 

80 

81 

83 

74 

72 

73 

70 

r^its 

79 

73 

79 

89 

104 

88 

73 

70 

77 

73 

Meat animals 

112 

114 

110 

no 

102 

108 

112 

111 

no 

114 

Dairv products 

116 

111 

109 

105 

104 

106 

112 

107 

104 

109 

Chickens and eggs 

112 

104 

90 

88 

81 

84 

108 

124 

94 

108 

Miscellaneous 

100 

95 

107 

98 

100 

101 

94 

107 

93 

98 

Tvial agricultural products 

Commodities lx>iight for use in living 

«) 99 

97 

96 

95 

95 

98 

97 

95 

92 

95 

and production 

122 

122 

122 

122 

123 

123 

122 

121 

121 

122 

Prices, interest and taxes paid by 











larniets 

127 

127 

127 

127 

128 

128 

128 

127 

127 

127 

Agricultural wages {^) 

B: Corrected 

129 

- 

— 

129 

.... 


126 

126 

122 

124 

FOR SEASONAI. VARIATION 











Cereals 

82 

78 

76 

77 

79 

90 

80 

62 

_ 



Cotton and cottonseed 

79 

74 

74 

77 

79 

81 

75 

73 

— 





83 

78 

80 

81 

87 

77 

75 

76 

— 



Truck crops (market garden crops) . . . 

99 

118 

112 

98 

134 

133 

128 

107 


— 

Meat animals 

113 

114 

108 

107 

101 

106 

113 

111 



Dairy products 

115 

113 

114 

no 

108 

109 

111 

106 

— 


Chickens and eggs 

100 

103 

99 

103 

96 

100 

96 

no 


— 

Miscellaneous 

98 

96 

100 

93 

96 

98 

94 

103 




Total agriiMltural products 

*) 98 

97 

96 

95 

95 

98 

96 

94 

— 

- 

AfricuUural wages 

United States 

(Bureau of Labor) 

1926 «= 100 . 

125 

1 

1 

1 

j 



125 



122 

122 

i 


Grains 

65.4 

61.7 

59.3 

60.8 

64.4 

71.2 

61.6 

50.8 

58.7 

60.6 

livestock and poultry 

70.6 

72.4 

71.5 

69.8 

64.7 

69.6 

70.6 

76.2 

72.2 

79.0 

Other farm products 

63.8 ; 

63.2 

63.3 

65.6 

67.0 

65.5 

66.1 

65.0 

1 62.6 

63.9 

Total agricultural products 

‘0 66.4 

66.2 

65,6 

66.5 

66.2 

67.9 

67.1 

66.8 

65.4 

68.5 

Agricultural implements 

92.5 

92.4 

92.3 

92.4 

92.5 

92.5 

93.4 

95.4 

93.4 

95.5 

T^ertilizer materials 

68.1 

68.1 

68.0 

67.3 

67.4 

70.8 

70.6 

67.5 

70.0 

69.2 

Mixed fertilizers 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

72.8 

72.8 

73.0 

72.6 

73.4 

73.0 

72.2 

Cattle feed 

80.1 

75.9 

74.5 

83.2 

80.0 

93.3 

82.9 

66.5 

82.0 

76.9 

Non- agricultural commodities .... 

81.3 

80.4 

79.9 

80.0 

79.8 

80.5 

82.0 

79.9 

79.6 

80.6 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 

Hungary 

•) 78.7 

78.0 

77.4 i 

77.7 

77.5 

78.4 

79.4 

77.6 

77.2 

78.6 

(Central Royal Bureau of Statistics) 
1929 « 100 . 











Cereals 

102.3 

101.3 

100.3 

98.9 

91.7 

91.7 

85.1 

87.9 

85.9 

89.1 

Total raw plant products (“) . . . 

112.8 

114.4 

108.8 

106.3 

96.4 

93.2 

80,0 

78.6 

79.5 

76.9 

Meat animals, meat and lard 

99.1 

92.4 

94.2 

88.4 

86.2 

86.7 

67.9 

71.9 

65.1 

68.4 

Total livestock products (®) . . . . 

98.6 

87.3 

88.4 

84.3 

83.1 

83.9 

66.8 

68 i 

65.6 

65.6 

Total agricultural products 

’) 108.3 

105.9 

102.4 

99.4 

92.2 

90.3 

75.9 

75.3 

75.2 

73.4 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

106.6 

104.6 

104.2 

99.0 

99.0 

98.9 

93.8 

100.1 

93i9 

103.0 

Industrial raw materials and products. 

105.5 

105.1 

104.5 

103.9 

103.1 

102.2 

94.5 

92.9 

93.1 

93.3 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 

«) 107.0 

105.7 

104.0 

101.9 

98.7 

97.5 

87.5 

87.0 

86.3 

86.8 


(*) j 9IO‘I9I4 - 100. — (*) Including unspecified products. — (>) November: 99. — (*) November: 98. — (*) November: fi8.2. 
D November: 79.6. — f) November; 108.6. — {•) Novemben 107.5. 
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Description 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

! 

May 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Year 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1939 

(•) 

1938 

(•) 

1939 

1938 

Ireland 

Department of Industry and Commerce) 
Average 1911-1913 ™ xoo. 

Agricultural producH in general. . . 



146.1 

143.3 

143.8 

150.8 

133.2 

116.1 , 

120.7 

II 1.9 

Norway 

(Kgl. vSclskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-1914 »> 100. 

Cereals 

213 

t 

185 

175 

175 

175 

175 

170 

! 

! 

167 

1939-40 

(*) 

168 

*938*^9 

0 

168 

Potatoes 

208 

223 

214 

454 

369 

399 

217 

121 

186 

174 

Pork 

163 

163 

163 

163 

163 

170 

154 

135 

141 

127 

Other meat 

215 

215 

214 

203 

196 

211 

168 

167 

168 

179 

Dairy products 

218 

198 

198 

198 

198 

198 

188 

175 

186 

176 


162 

162 

162 

147 

147 

147 

157 

162 

129 

124 

Concentrated feedingsttiffs 

218 

218 

203 

203 

199 

199 

159 

161 

163 

158 

Maize 

205 

205 


-- 

188 

188 

168 

156 

165 

158 

Fertilizers 

HH 

138 

124 

124 

124 

124 

90 

100 

101 

98 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1934-2^ to 1028 39 *-* too. 

Plant productfi 



75 ! 

73 

73 ’ 

74 1 

64 

58 ! 

69 

62 

IJvcstock products 



78 1 

79 

77 

77 

62 

63 ' 

71 

64 

Total agricultural products 



78 ; 

78 

76 

7h 

62 

62 ; 

70 

63 

Wholesale products in general (*) . . 

1 






70.5 

1 70 8 1 

‘) 73.7 

‘) 71.9 

Agricultural wages 

1 ■■■ 


80 

1 86 

H6 : 

86 

75 

i 74 1 

77 

74 

Switzerland 

(Schweizerischer Bauemverband) 

1914 100, 

Slaughter cattle 

I . 

i 

! B5 

j 135 

i 

; i 

1 i 

! ' 

1 132 1 

i 

1 128 

i 

* ^28 

127 

120 

: ! 

! 

i 

: 115 

1939 

115 

1938 

117 

Slaughter pigs 

1 174 

! 165 

: 152 

; 141 

' 141 ! 

! 144 

144 

126 

129 

125 

Milk (base price) 

! 135 

1 135 

( 135 

1 135 

1 135 

135 

121 

1 121 

122 1 

120 

Total agricultural products 

;•) 149 

1 144 

141 ! 

! 139 

138 

138 

128 

j 119 

126 

126 

Feedingstuflfs (’) 

163 

j 159 

’ 148 

; 142 

i 137 ' 

! 132 

121 

; 106 

in 

105 

Fertilizers (■*) 

124 

' 121 

114 

' 112 

112 j 

1 107 

109 

' 99 

101 

96 

Wholesale products in general (•) . . 

■') 155.5 

i 152.0 

! 145.7 

i 

1 140.6 

• 138.7 i 

i 

134.9 

120.1 

105.8 

1 11.2 

107.1 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1936 «• 100. 

Plant products 

176.5 

1 

i 

j 

173.8 

i 

163.6 

1 

1 

128.7 

! 

i 

i 

' 118.3 

107.7 

76.8 

84.4 

82.5 

85.8 

livestock products 

113,4 

105.1 

93.1 

87.4 

j 85.8 

89.7 

71.10 

65,8 

68.7 

65.8 

Industrial products 

121.1 

120.9 

114.8 

106.1 

! 106.4 

103.8 

82.9 

75.9 

79.8 

78.2 

Wholesale products in general, , . . 

132.1 

129.4 

121.2 

i 

108.3 

1 105.8 

102.8 

80.1 

76,8 

79.3 

78.3 


(*) Itulex niimbiTsi culctilttted by the Ceutraal Bureau voor tie Sbtlisliek, ba«c tq26-ig;io. ™ /•) Index numbers calculated by 
the Bundesamt fdr liulusUie, Gewerbe uud Arbeit; base July X914. — (•) Bor the Netherltiudb the comparison is made with the' 
data lor August 1939 ami August 1938. — (*) Agricultural year April i to March 31 for Norway tiud July 1 to June 30 for the 
Netherlands, — (*) Calender year. — (•) November: isy. — {^) NoTcmber; 
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APPENDIX 

THE CENSUS OF AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS IN LATVIA IN 1939. 

In the April 1940 issue of our Bulletin we jiublished some results of the 
agricultural census taken in Latvia from June zi) to July c), 1939. 

Further details on the number of agricultural holdings, divided according 
to their total area, mode of tenure and ownershi]) of the land have since a])- 
peared in a volume (i) published ]>y the Latvian Hnreau of Statistics. The 
following Tal> 1 e is ol>tained therefrom: 


Disirihutum of A^ric.ultural Holdin;^s in Latvia. 


ir 

mniNOs 

-d 5 

From I to j- 
hectares r 

TV 

0 rt 

cj 0 

2 - 

0 

<u 

.0 s 

s ^ 

^ 2 

From 10 to i 
15 hectares | 

Prom 15 to ! 
::o hectares ; 

3 1 ^ 

? 3 ' 

V i 

t! 0 ! 

“• 1 

r vr T 
'12 

% ! 
<j ! 

a ^ j 

1 

-- 'T. ! 

0 $ • 

si! 

2 c i 
^ 3 i 

1 

V 

“ 1 

0 

0 

"rt 

5 3 

Total alxive j 
I hectare 

! 

F-nfmcd by owners; 

(a) 

30,464 

7.155 

17.055 

37.551 

1 

i 

i 

36.3071 34.831 

i 

32.787; 

20,587 

12,410 

901 

230.048 

199,584 

{/.) . 


23 

11 

18 

18 

10; 7 

15; 

21 . 

26 

31 

180 

157 

{c) . 


272 

163 

184 

79 

28 

18 

26; 

19 

26 

21 

836 

564 


Total . . . 

.?0.759 

7, ?29 

17.257 

37.648 

36.345 

34.856 

32.828\ 

2(}.627\ 

12.462 


231,064 

200.305 

f,easc<l: 
(«) . 


3.647 

1.334 

2,073 

1.964 

2.094 

2,502 

3.1 60' 

3,016' 

1.643 

111 

21.544 

17,897 

(6) . 


193 

68 

122 

151 

90 

58 

66 

33, 

22 

13 

816 

623 

(0 . 


1.997 

488 

572 

401 

2I« 

138 

162! 

165, 

95; 

12 

4.240 

2.243 


Total . . . 

1 

I.S90 

2J671 

7.5/6 

2J94 

2.69H 

3.38ii, 

3.7/4^ 

1,760 

136 

26,600 

20,763 

In partnership . . . 
(R) 


1 

38 ‘ 


345 

543 

862 

!.040: 

478' 

18 

3,505 

3.505 

(6) . 




1' 

I4i 

22 

21 

5 

2 


— 

65 

65 

(9 - 


1 

— 

Ij 

7i 

6 

2 

14; 

j 

29 ; 

7: 


66 

66 


'iolaj . . , 

! - ! 
I 1 

7 

i 1 

40\ 

1 

/ 95 I 

373 

566 


1,071. 

4.S’5! 

IS 

3.636 

3,636 

\ 

Other (» 
(«) . 

): 

' 1 

' 35 ! 

12 

>.! 

5' 


- 

j 

i 

1 



62 

\ 

1 27 

ib) . 


! 2.168' 

569 

382! 

1,638 

539 

175 

66 i 

18! 

1 

— I 

5,556 

i 3,388 

(9 . 


1,009 

733 

975! 

1 

571 

203 

65 

63; 

42; 

24 

1 ; 

3.686 

2.677 


Total . , . 

3.7/2; 

1 

7.3/4 

1567\ 

7.7/4 

747 

240 

129 

60 

75 

j| 

9.304 

6.0P7 

Total: 
{») . 


34.146 

i 

8,508 

19.176! 

39,6941 

i 

38.746! 

i 

37,876 1 

1 

36,8091 

i 

24,643 i 

14,531 ! 

I 

j 

l,030l 

255,1591 

2212)13 

(h) . 


2,384 

648: 

523 

1.821: 

661' 

261 

152 ! 

74 

49 

44: 

6 , 6 / 7 ; 

4,233 

U) . 


3,278, 

1,384 

1,732. 

1.058: 

447 

223, 

265 f 

255; 

152; 

■34| 

8,828 

5.550 

IlliNKRAL TOTAL. . . 

39,808 

1 

10,540 21,431 

42,573; 39,854; 38,360' 37,226' 

24 , 972 ; 

14,732 

idosi 

270,604 

230,796 


(1) Holdings the use; of which is granted to country eniplo'/ees of State niul Communal Adininistnitions. 
{a) On land privately owned. — /<) On land of the State. - ejOn land of the Communes or public bodies. 


(i) Bureau de la Statisli(ine dc la T^ettonie; Rcccnscmcnl agricolc do i^v). I. Kcccnscnicnt, 
Nomhre des exiiloUations. agricolcs. Riga, 1940. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale delVlstituto, Direttore responsabite. 

PRINTl?:n OFFICE * CARLO COLOMBO ' — ROME, DKCJiMBEU :l8, 1940. 
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AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 

An international survey 


During 1934-35^ the International InsHHite of Agriculture hy means of an 
extensive inquiry endeavoured to obtain data on the agricultural libraries of the diffe- 
rent countries of the world. The material received itnis so abundant that in addition 
to the publication of the ' International Directory of Agricultural Libraries ' in 
1939, a more detailed study appeared necessary. The replies to the inquiry were 
analyzed statistically as far as possible, whereas the problems of the inner organi- 
zation of the libraries were dealt with by investigating a selected group of particu- 
larly important agricultural libraries. Conclusions and suggestions for a more 
useful and rational organization of agricultural library service are given. 


Importance of agricultural libraries. 

Among the various institutions for agricultural education and research, 
libraries undoubtedly play a r61e almost as important as that of experiment 
stations, labpratories and similar organizations. A characteristic of agricultural 
research and its development is the autonomy and independence which educa- 
tional and research institutions have long enjoyed, being generally unconnected 
with other organizations. These circumstances also had a pronounced effect on 
the status of agricultural libraries and - earlier than in other sciences ~ a strong 
tendency towards the formation of autonomous libraries specializing in agricul- 
ture was noted. In general, these specialized libraries naturally form an essen- 
tial i)art of agricultural colleges, independent institutions or research and expe- 
riment stations, government agencies and agricultural corporations and associa- 
tions. Until recently it was almost impossible to ascertain the number and 
distribution of agricultural libraries, because in the usual guides to libraries and 
in the lists of scientific institutions, these specialized libraries, which are attached 
to some other institution, are generally omitted. 

The inquiry of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

It seemed, therefore, desirable in the interest of agricultural research to 
prepare an inventory of the agricultural libraries of the different countries. 
The library of the International Institute of Agriculture in collaboration with 

Tw, Xngl, 
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the International Committee of Agricultural Librarians organized an interna* 
tional inquiry with a view to ascertaining present conditions in the various- 
countries. The results of this inquiry were published in the « International 
Directory of Agrictiltural Libraries » issued in 1939 ("). The information obtained 
through the questionnaire, however, was so interesting and abundant that it seem- 
ed worth while to supplement the list by a comparative study on the status, 
distribution and organization of the agricultural libraries in the various 
countries. 

Since this inquiry was the first undertaking of its kind, a complete list could 
not be expected. In some countries the inventory of agricultural libraries has 
been handicapped b}" political events. It was not always possible to keep in 
contact with the newest developments and in many instances data which were 
not up-to-date had to be used. It was particularly rc^grettable that a country 
of such agricultural importance as the U. S. S. R. had to be excluded entirely 
because of the very inadequate number of replies received. An especially diffi- 
cult problem was that of making a good selection of the libraries to l)e included 
in the list, especially in regard to the size of the collection, and to what extent 
connected sciences should be considered. Another difficulty was presented by 
agricultural collections forming part of large general libraries which in size and 
importance are in many cases superior to tlie smaller specifically agricultural 
libraries. There is no doubt that the large national libraries offer a rich source 
of agricultural literature, but it was not within the scope of the inquiry to list 
these collections which as a rule cannot be determined numerically. An 
exception has been made in the case of the libraries of such educational institu- 
tions of general character where agricultural research and teaching are especially 
important. 

Witli regard to the specifically agricultural libraries which comprise all 
branches of agriculture, it seemed advisable to establish a size limit in order to 
avoid including an excessive number of small school or society libraries. This 
liiiiit was fixed at 2000 volumes, but libraries specializing in some specific branch 
of agricultural science although not attaining this number, have been included* 
Among the libraries dealing wdth allied subjects, particular attention has been 
given to those specializing in sylviculture and veterinary science, and in some 
cases to those reserved for natural sciences. 

These particular circumstances and difficulties have to be kept in mind 
when reading this study, especially in regard to the statistical data. It should 
also be noted that the greater part of the data refers to 1934 and 1935 and that 
undoubtedly many changes l^ve since taken place not only in size of the col- 
lections but also in number and organization of the libraries. 


(^) Les ‘ biUioihiques agricoles dans le monde. International difectory of agricultural libraries, 
Rome, 1939. 3JI pp. 25 I,ire (Text in French and English}. Preparation of the qaestionnaires an<l 
the compilation of the list were carried out by Hme Mara CAMERAN2>TRODOROVAi 
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Some statistical data on agricultural libraries. 

Although the questionnaire which was drafted in 6 languages had been sent 
to about 3000 addresses, only 944 replies could be utilized in view of the criteria 
mentioned above. The distribution of the libraries in the various countries is 
shown in the following table. > 


Total mimher of libraries included in the directory, 
(Countries comprising more than 10 libraries). 


United States 128 

Oermany (Territory at the end of 1939) no 

Ureat Britain and colonies 99 

Prance and colonies 71 

Italy and c(^lonies 62 

J apan 38 

India 36 

Former Czechoslovakia (Territory at 

the end of 1939) 3b 

Hungary 29 

Switzerland 27 

•Canada 25 

Poland (before the outbreak of hosti- 
lities) 23 


Spain (Situation at the end of 1936) . 22 


Australia 19 

Norway i8 

Netherlands and colonies 18 

China 14 

listonia 12 

Bulgaria 12 

Belgium 12 

Sweden lo 

Rumania 10 

Union of vSoiith Africa 10 

Other countries 117 


Totai, . . . 944 


It is seen from this table that the United States holds the leading position 
with 128 agricultural libraries. Next follows a group of countries possessing 
over 60 agricultural libraries each. This group includes Germany, France, Great 
Britain and Italy. Another group includes Japan, India, former Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Switzerland, and Canada. In these countries the number of agricul- 
tural libraries varies from 25 and 40. It is interesting to observe that no rela- 
tion can be established between the number of agricultural libraries and the size 
or the density of the population of the different countries. In fact, several of the 
smaller countries have a comparatively excellent system of agricultural libraries. 

If forestry and veterinary libraries are excluded and only purely agricul- 
tural libraries taken into consideration, the figures are somewhat different. 
In this way, about 26 per cent, of the libraries are deducted and about 700 libra- 
xies remain which are distributed among the various countries as follows ♦. 

Taking into consideration, general libraries with important agricultural 
collections (chiefly the libraries of colleges and universities) the United vStates 
again lead with 39 libraries. Great Britain and colonies follow with 14, India 
with 12, France and China with 11 libraries each. The predominance of Eng- 
lish speaking countries is evidently due to the characteristic organization of 
agricultural instruction, which in these countries is given mostly in the univer- 
sities and only to a small extent in autonomous agricultural colleges. 


See table on p. 258. 
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Total number oj specifically agricultural libraries. 
(Excluding general libraries and forestry and veterinary science libraries). 


Germany 88 

United States 73 

Great Britain and colonies 72 

Italy and colonies 59 

France and colonies 53 

J apan 3® 

Former Czechoslovakia (end of 1939) 29 

Hungary 25 

Switzerland 21 

India 20 

AiivStralia 18 

Spain 17 

Poland 15 


Canada 14 

Norway 14 

Netherlands and colonies 12 

Bulgaria 12 

Estonia lo- 

Brazil 8 

Belgium 8 

Rumania 8 

Bgypt 8 

Other countries 82 

Totax, . . . 696 


In regard to forestry libraries, the United States again lead with 16 special- 
ized libraries, Germany follows closely with 12 libraries, while Canada, Great 
Britain, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway and former Czechoslovakia only count 
3 or 4 forestry libraries each. The greatest number of veterinary science libraries,, 
however, is to be found in Great Britain (together with the colonies); these are 
10 and considerably more than in any other country. 


Specialized agricultural libraries. 

It is not without interest to observe how the libraries which specialize in 
certain branches of agricultural science (264 in all) are divided among the 
different countries and according to subject. These libraries are particularly nu- 
merous in the following countries: Germany (36), Italy (30), Great Britain (22), 
Hungary {17), France (16), United vStates (14), Japan (13), Switzerland {12), 
former Czechoslovakia (ii). 

If the number of these specialized libraries is compared with that of gene- 
ral agricultural libraries the position is somewhat different, Italy, Hungary^ 
Switzerland, Poland and a few other smaller countries, are characterized by 
their relatively large number of specialized agricultural libraries. 

If these libraries are subdivided according to the branch of agriculture 
in which they are specialized it is seen that some subjects are more favoured 
than others. The most numerous are horticultural libraries {43), followed by 
those specializing in plant protection and entomology (21), agricultural tech- 
nology and chemistry (21), plant breeding and seeds (20), animal husbandry 
(18), agricultural economics (13), dairying (12), soil science and land develop- 
ment (ii), \dticulture and wdne-making (10). The following table shows the 
specialized agricultural libraries divided according to broad subjects. 
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specialized agricultural libraries. 


General agronomy 

vSpecial field crops 

Horticulture, fruits and viticulture 

Animal husbandry, including apiculture and sericulture . . . . 

Agricultural industry and chemistry 

Agricultural economics 

Miscellaneous 


Number 

% 

55 

21 

2(> 

11 


24 

36 

14 

44 

16 

19 

7 

18 

7 

264 

100 


Date of foundation. 

The foundation date of the various libraries was also requested in the ques- 
tionnaire. The replies received however were not sufficient to permit a statis- 
tical analysis for the various countries. Apparently the majority of agricultural 
libraries were founded between 1850 and 1900. In many countries how^ever, 
for example Germany, Italy, Great Britain, Japan, Australia and the United 
States, a comparatively large number of agricultural libraries were established 
after the World War of 1914-18. 

Date of foundation prior to 1850 was reported by 55 libraries. The early 
history of autonomous agricultural libraries is closely connected with the 
general advance of agricultural research and instruction wdiich began in 
most Tuiropean countries in the middle of the i8th century. The oldest library 
is that of the ‘ Accaderiita dei Georgolili ' of Florence whicli originated in 1753. 
In France the library of the « Academic d'.\griculture » goes back to 1761, and 
in the same year the libraries of several local academies and economic associa- 
tions at the instigation of the government were also founded. The oldest agri- 
cultural library of Germany is the library of the Royal Hanoverian Agricultural 
Society, founded between 1765 and 1770, which later on became the property 
of Albrecht Thaer, afterwards transformed into the library of the Chamber of 
Agriculture and finally the ‘Uandesbauernschaft Hannover'. In Great Britain 
the ‘ Library’ of the Highlands and Agricultural Society of Scotland’ was founded 
in 1783, while the oldest college library dealing with agricultural and veterinary 
science was established in the same year at Copenhagen. 

if: * * 

The information obtained through the ciuestionnairc on the organization 
of the different libraries was so varied and at the same time so incomplete that 
a detailed statistical study was out of the question. It was deemed advisable, 
therefore, to select a certain number of especially important libraries which 
furnished detailed information on their organizaton. 


• Tec. 7-8 Ingl. 
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Size of book collection* 

It is very difficult to compare data on the total number of books and period* 
icals of the various libraries as international standards for library statistics 
have not yet been put into practice. According to the results of the inquiry 
on selected libraries the largest institution would be the Library of the Italian 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forests. It must be taken into account, however, 
that this is a special case. The Ministry of Agriculture, established in 1929, took 
over the large collection of the former Ministry of National Economy, and can 
only be regarded as an agricultural library in view of its recent collections. Apart 
from this librar^^ the largest library is that of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, closely followed by the library of the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States. In fact, if special collections (horticultural trade catalogues, pam- 
phlets, reprints and (Tovernment documents) are included, the Department 
library with a total of 395,207 vols. (1939) is larger than that of the Institute 
which for the same year counted 339,236 volumes. Other important libraries 
wdiich number between 200,000 and 300,000 volumes are the libraries of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture in Ames and the I^andbouwlioogschool in Wa- 
geningen (Netlierlands). Another category can be established for libraries with 
a total ranging from 100,000 to 200.000 volumes, which would include the library 
of the Feichsermahrungsministerium in Berlin, that of the agricultural Faculty 
of the University of Berlin, the libraries of the Veterinary and Agricultural 
College in Copenhagen and the Agricultural Academy at Prague. 


Periodicals. 

The largest collection of current periodicals is found in the Library of the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington (4.500 periodicals and 175 newspa- 
pers). The collection of the International Institute of Agriculture at present 
comprises 3,571 current periodicals. Other libraries containing a collection 
of over 1,000 periodicals are the libraries of the Agricultural College in Ames 
(Iowa), the main library of the Department of Agriculture in Ottawa, the 
libraries in Prague, Wageningen, Copenhagen and that of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in London. In many cases, however, the data on the number of period- 
icals received are evidently based on rough estimates and should not be taken 
as definite. 

It is rather difficult from tlie data of library totals, to establivSh a standard 
figure for the .size of central agricultural libraries. The size of a library depends 
on different factors and in particular, period of establishment, available financial 
resources, extension of the national literature of the country, and the more or less 
intensive importance given to the basic and auxiliary sciences of agriculture. 
In general, however, an agricultural library of importance, even in a small 
country, to meet the requirements of the country, should contain about 250,000 
volumes and 2,500 current periodicals. 
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Catalogues. 

For efficient utilization of library collections, catalogues are indispensable. 
Among the various types of catalogues the printed catalogue in volume form 
is rarely found in agricultural libraries. The reasons for this fact are evident 
and apj)ly equalh" to all libraries. Printed catalogues are expensive and are soon 
out of date unle.ss supplemented by current acce.s.sion lists, suj)plements etc. 
Mention should be made of the printed catalogues of the library in Wageningen 
and of the li]:>rary attached to the Italian Ministry of Agriculture, which is 
very complete, even for non-agricultural subjects, but unfortunately, not brought 
u])-to-date. An example of an excellent catalogue of a specialized library is 
that of the Massachussetts Horticultural Society, a volume of about (>00 pages, 
well printed and carefully prepared, giving complete bibliographical indications 
on the important collection of this library. 

Printed catalogues of periodicals, however, are more general because they 
can be used with adv^antage as bibliographical reference lists even outside of 
the library. Kxcellent catalogues of periodicals and .'jerials have been published 
by the library of the Department of Agriculture in Washington. The catalogues 
of the College of Agriculture in Kyoto (Japan), the Department of Agriculture in 
vSydney, and the library of the h^aculty of the Universitx* of Bonn (Pop])elsdorf) 
.should alsf) be mentioned. The library of the International Institute of Agri- 
cidture is at present i)reparing a comprehensive catalogue of its collection of 
periodicals, whicli will certainly fill an important gap in agricultural literature, 
because it will he of use not only in the library itself but also as a bil)liographical 
reference book of international importance. 

Manuscript catalogues (in volume form) are only found in a few of the early 
established libraries. In nio.st libraries, they have been replaced by card cata- 
logues of international size (12.5 X 7.5 cm). In arrangement of card files, two 
.systems are follow^ed. The majority of large European libraries use the alpha- 
betical author catalogues together with the classified subject catalogue, occasion- 
ally supplemented by an alphabetical subject catalogue. The « Dictionary 
Catalogue '> introduced by the Americans into library technique, which combines 
in one list, in alphabetical order, names of authors, subject headings and titles, 
is used very extensively in the United States and to a smaller extent in other 
countries outside Europe, and in particular, Tuiglish-speaking countries. The use 
of the geographical catalogue is rather limited; this system is for instance 
adopted in the library of the International Institute bf Agriculture and in the 
library of the Department of Agriculture at Sydney. In many large libraries 
the main catalogue is supplemented by different lists 'on certain special siiiqects. 
Among these special card files which comprise various types, mention ina}^ be 
made of the « depositary catalogues », composed of the excellently printed cards 
of the Library of Congress in Washington, and which — as far as is known — are 
vSent to two important agricultural libraries outside the United States, namely 
to the Institute’s Library in Rome and to the library of the Department of 
Agriculture in Ottawa. The file of the Library' of Congress cards established 
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at the Institute’s library in Rome in the form of a dictionary^ catalogue 
totals 225,000 cards and forms a valuable supplement to the main catalogue 
of the library. 

Classification systems. 

Ill libraries dealing with a special subject such as agriculture the clas- 
sification of the books is very important. The libraries, therefore, were asked 
to indicate the classification system used. »Sixty-six libraries reported the use 
of the Decimal Classification. Although this number is encouraging, as indica- 
ting a tendency towards tlie general adoption of a uniform classification scheme, 
its value is partly lost as unfortunately the Decimal Classification in itself is 
anything but uniform. There is for example the original American ‘ Decimal 
Classification ' which owes its origin to Melvil Dewey, the P'rench edition of the 
‘ Classification Deciinale of the former ‘ Institut International de Bibliographie ' 
in Bru.ssels, which differs considerably from t lie American system especially in 
regard to agriculture, and other modifications of tlie Decimal Classification such 
as the Japanese system, called ‘ Nippon D. C. and the modified Dewey' system 
Used at the Department library^ in Sydney. It should also be noted tliat most 
of the larger agricultural libraries employ independent systems (e. g. Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Prague, Rome, Wageningen, Washington/. It mnsl be admitted 
hov/ever, that there is a tendency towards the general use of the ‘ Classification 
D^imale ’ in, the revised form in Oreat Britain. The majority^ of the Imperial 
Bureaux for the different branches of agricultural science have adopted this 
system for their catalogues and their excellent bibliographies. 

In the library of the International Institute of Agriculture, the Decimal 
Classification in its early Brussels edition (1007), has been used since the foun- 
dation of the Institute for the main catalogue. In view of the somewhat 
unsatisfactory results obtained *, however and in particular, the bibliographical 
activity f of the Institute, an indei)endent classification scheme § was estab- 
lished in T934. This classification has been adopted for establishing a com- 
prehensive bibliographical repertory and, despite its recentness, has already^ 
been introduced into agricultural libraries in different countries. 

Staff. Loans. 

Only very general conclusions can be drawn from the data available on 
the staff of the different agricultural libraries of importance as the professional 
training and the ftinctions of the different members of the staff were not indicated 


♦ S. V. Fraukndorfer. Classification problems in an interiiatifmal specialized library (labrary 
Quarterly, v. 4, No. 2, pp. 22.J-233, April 1934)- 

t In particular the quarterly ‘ International bibliography of agricultural economics ’ (from 
October 1938 onwards), 

§ Sysime de classification des sciences agricoles. Classification scheme of agricultural sciences. 
Staff eintellung der Landieirtschaft. Rome, 1924. XXV, 171 pp. (Text in 3 languages). 
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in the questionnaires returned. The American libraries on account of their very 
up-to-date library methods require a relatively numerous staff. Mention sliould 
be made in particular of the library of the Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton which employs a staff of 38 in the central library and 86 in the various 
branches. This figure is much higher than that of European libraries of which 
only a few employ a staff over 10. Among the largest is the library of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, followed by the library of the Ministry 
of Agriculture in Rome and the libraries of Wageningen and Prague. 

It is even more diffictilt to Use the data on circulation of books and readers 
for direct comparison The loan service depends on the scope of the library, and 
it is evident that the libraries of colleges or universities are frequented 
to a greater extent than those attached to research institutions or goveniment 
<.»ffices. The majority of large agricultural libraries are affiliated to the Interna- 
tional l^oan vService. 


Conclusions. 

Reviewing the results of the inquiry as a wdiole, it is seen that there are 
many excellently organized agricultural libraries and that in several countries, 
particularly in Ihe United States, a clo.se collaboration exists betw^een agricul- 
tural libraries. This position, Inwever, is not the rule, and in general, agricul- 
tural lil)rary work still leaves much to be desired. In making suggestions for 
improvement in the organization of agricultural libraries, tlie activity of large 
general libraries in the field of agriculture sliould also l>e taken into consi- 
deration. General libraries cannot undertake to meet requirements of agri- 
cultural research workers to the same extent as specialized libraries, being fulty 
occupied in other directions. The importance of specialized agricultural libra- 
ries, therefore is evident. 

It appears de.sirable, therefore, that each country should possess at least 
one large agricultural li!)rary for the purpo.se of collecting and assembling all 
national agricultural publications and the more important scientific publications 
of other countries. This central library would also work in collal^oration wdth 
.similar institutions in other countries and at the same time compile and publish 
a national agricultural bibliography. 

The question wdiether this head library should be attached to the agricultural 
governing board, to the most important agricultural college, or to the principal 
farmers’ association, or established as an independent organization depends on 
the conditions prevalent in each country. In any case, the central agricidtural 
library service would have to be supplemented by other smaller libraries placed 
at the chief centres in the country or attached to the various agricultural colleges. 
The.se libraries should maintain a close and permanent contact wdth eacli other 
and with the head library in order to facilitate inter-library loan service and 
bibliographical collaboration. These smaller libraries should specialize in some 
branch of agriculture in accordance with the trend followed at the institution 
to which they are attached, or with the agricultural conditions of the region in 
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wliich they are situated. Collaboration with libraries dealing with allied scien- 
ces, such as forestry, v'eterinary niedecine, natural sciences etc., should be estab- 
lished. 

It goes without saying that all research institutions dealing with some 
special branch of agriculture should be equipped with a complete and up-to-date 
library. 

I'inally, in order to meet the requirements of the farmers, each country should 
organize a system as complete as possible of small local agricultural libraries. 
These small libraries could eventually be attached to general public libraries, 
to secondary agricultural schools or to the farmers* aSvSociations of the 
district. 

Since an international agricultural library, one of the largest in the world, 
has been in existence at the International Institute of Agriculture for about the 
last thirty years, the ground is well prepared for close international collaboration 
in agricultural library service, the more so as international contacts between 
agriailtural lilirarians have been established since 1933. These led to the estab- 
lishment of an international committee which has already given proof of its 
efficacy in x)romoting international collaboration in the field of agricultural 
documentation. 

vS. v. Frauendorfek 


THE FORAGE PROBLEM IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

(Continued) 


V. — Establishment of artificial pastures. 

In recent years, increasing interest has been given to the establishment of 
artificial x)astures, and has led to considerable controversy on the question. 
By means of artificial jmstures, it is desired not only to supply stock with more 
and better forage but also to have available food reserves necessary when veld 
grazing is inadequate. In laying out suitable pastures, several factors have to 
be taken into consideration, and in particular: choice and i^reparation of land, 
choice and selection of forage species or varieties, method of exploitation, and 
pasture renewal. 

Exx^eriments have been carried out at several centres of the Union of South 
Africa, chiefly at Pretoria, Prinshof and Cedara. In the following pages, the 
results obtained are briefly reviewed and conclusions are drawn. 


See B. May and June 1940. 
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(a) Choice and preparation of land. 

There is a close relation between soil fertility and the forage plants which 
the soil will carry. Good quality forage cannot be grown on poor vSoils without 
the addition of fertilizers, and if this elementary fact is not taken into account 
in establishing new pastures, results are bound to be disappointing. Preference, 
therefore, should be given to soils of good average or even better qualit^L free 
from weeds, taking into consideration that the greater the fertility of the soil, 
the lower the water requirements of the plants to obtain the same production 
in dry matter, the greater the resistance to frost and the quicker the renewal 
in growth. 

Soil preparation is very important as is evident when it is considered that 
the forage j)hmts will cover the land for several years during which the soil 
cannot be tilled and that the economic success of the undertaking depends on 
the duration of the period of its utilization. 


(h) Choice and selection of forage .species or varieties. 

(renerally speaking, the species of forage plants which send out suckers 
and shoots are to be preferred to those which grow in clumps, as the former 
cover the land better and more quickly, produce fodder of a better quality, 
conserve more moisture and are more efficacious in preventing soil erosion. 

Owing to the wide differences exi.sting between the types of soil and climate 
prevailing in the Union of South Africa, it is absolutely impossible to select 
one or more species producing equally satisfactory results throughout the whole 
country. 

It is therefore necessary to experiment in each district, determining the 
species, varieties or breeds which are best suited to the conditions prevailing 
in a given area and which also offer the de.sired characteristics. These charac- 
teristics may be defined as follows: (l) a prolonged season; (2) rapid covering 
of the soil; (3) high yield and production capacity of the forage plant; (4) resis- 
tance to heat, cold, frost and disease; (5) high nutritive value not onl>^ during 
the first stages of growth but also at the time of ripening and during the x>pnod 
of vegetative rest; (6) abundant seed ])roduction; (7) palatability; (8) absence 
of toxicity; (9) resistance to tranq:)ling by the stock. Moreover, if good hay 
is to be i^roduced the forage plants must give a high yield of green cover, and 
mowing must be easy and frequent while avoiding injury to the growth. A 
study of the j^rincipal species and varieties has shown that certain tyjies exist 
offering some of the above characteristics, but that there are none which present 
the whole series. P'or some years now selectors have been trying to create hybrid 
types combining the largest number of characteristics in a single type. As will 
be seen below, they have already been successful in creating some interesting 
new strains. 

Consideration must be given, however, to a a new problem of a more 
general order: should attention be devoted to the cultivation of winter forage 
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crops in i)referetice to summer forage plants ? Stockbreeders are extremely anxious 
to accumulate sufficient supplies of green fodder for the winter, although most 
farms lack soil suitable for this purpose. They are consequently obliged to be 
sparing in their use of winter forage if they wish to obtain the maximum yield 
from the small area available during the months of winter .drought; but when 
only winter forage is grown, the farmers are tem})ted to allow the stock 
to graze over these crops during the summer and the winter yield is therefore 
considerably reduced. Winter forage, on the contrary, should only be used for 
obtaining hay during the summer. In order to ensure enough fodder for the 
stock during the summer, it is therefore necessary to cultivate summer forage 
with a higher nutritive vahie than the forage plants which grow wild on the veld. 
Moreover, winter fcaage must not be considered as the only source of feeding stuff 
for the stock during the winter and grazing should be restricted to a few hours, 
enough to supply the animals with the necessary hydrates, since the basis of the 
diet consists of dry summer hay, ensilage and grain. 

A general survey carried out under the direction of the Head of the Division 
of Plant Industries has made it possible to determine the most important 
species of forage ])lants. These species belong to the genera Digitaria, Chloris, 
Pcmtiseium , Panictim, Urochloa, Echinochloa, Thcmeda, Paspaltim and Sorghum, 
Results obtained at the Prinshof and Pretoria Pixperiment Stations during the 
past few' years have led to the determination of the strains of forage plants 
supplying good quality hay which are best suited to the various regions and 
to the climatic conditions prevailing in the Union. It has been observed in 
the course of these experiments that very few grasses have given satisfactory 
results owing to the unfavourable climatic and soil conditions, these plants 
requiring conditions wiiich are only to be found in regions of restricted area. 
In particular, they do not appear to be able to resist the dry winters with 
their extremes of temperature, although they cjiii resist fairly intense cold 
as long as there is sufficient moisture in the soil; in short, the establishment of 
good pasturage with imported sj^ecies presents little prospect of success except 
in certain favoured areas, such as some of the districts to the east of the Drakens- 
berg and ill some of the coastal zones further north. Some gramineous forage 
plants imjiorted from abroad, such as cock's foot grass, meadow soft grass, fescue 
grass, Agrostis vulgaris and above all Paspalum dilatafmn, are, however, 
excejitions, and can be grown with success, the first four as winter forage in the 
eastern district of the highveld and the last as summer forage. Mention should 
also be made here of tell* {Eragrostis abyssinica) which was introduced in 1903 
and which will be discussed below in connection with forage plants used as hay. 

Research workers have devoted particular attention to the study of native 
gramineae. So far exxieriments have been made with several varieties and strains 
of Digitaria, some of which have proved very satisfactory, especially Digitaria 
abyssinica (Dunn's finger grass) in the very rainy areas, the Port Pilizabeth strain 
in the coastal regions, and the Shelley Bay and Pongola River strains in the 
sandy districts. With the exception of Digitaria smutsii, most of the species 
which do not send out suckers are of little use as they are fibrous and do not 
afford good soil cover. 
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The Panicum grasses form another fairly important group of useful forage 
plants, the principal species suitable for cultivation being: Panicmn maximum, 

P. coloratum, P. minus, P. phragmatoides and P. muticum. 

The two genera mentioned above have formed the subject of very exhaustive " 
study as they contain both the most useful and the most common varieties. 
Research workers have also studied some of the less common varieties which 
offer satisfactory results in given areas. In this connection mention may be made, 
for instance, of Chloris gayana, Setaria sp., EchinocMoa sp., Themcda sp. and 
especially of Penniseium eland estinuni (Kikuyu). On the basis of results obtained 
from cultivation and botanical research, the following list of forage plants suitable 
for the establishment of artificial grazing lands has been compiled: 

[a) on the sandy soil of the Kalahari region, where the annual rainfall 
varies from 10 to 15 in.: Digiiaria setaria (v^arious types); 

{h) on the heavier soil in the Kalahari region (river beds and hill slopes), 
grey soils with a rainfall varying between 10 and 15 in.: Cenchrus ciliaris, 
warious strains of Digitaria, Panicum maximum and P, color aium\ 

(c) on calcareous soils with a rainfall between 10 and 15 in.: various 
strains of Digitaria and Panicum color atum\ 

(d) on granitic soil where the rainfall varies l>etween 15 and 25 in.: 
A'arious strains of Digitaria, Panicum color atum and Urochloa) 

(e) on compact and schistic red soil where the rainfall varies between 
15 and 25 in.: Digitaria pentzii, D. valida and various strains of Digitaria', 
Panicum color aium, P. maximum, Setaria sp., Chloris gay ana and Urochloa sp.; 

(/) on black soil where the rainfall varies from 15 to 35 in.: Digitaria 
vaniia, var. glauca and various strains of Digitaria sp., various strains of Pani- 
cum color atum and P. maximum, various strains of Echinochloa and Conchrus 
ciliaris: Setaria sp. and Chloris gayana. 

The list applies principally to the Transvaal and certain districts of the 
Orange Kree State and Cape Province; the species and strains mentioned grow 
equally well, however, in all the areas offering the characteristics described. 

A. Pentz, of the Pretoria Botanical Station, recommends the following species 
and varieties: Digitaria eriantha, var. stolonifera , Panicum maximum, Penni- 
setum ciliare, P. unisetum, P. purpureunt, Setaria Hndhergiana, Echinochloa pyra- 
midalis, Brachidria brisantha, Chloris gayana, Ischaemum mellei ahd /. glauco- 
stachyum. 

All farm animals find Digitaria eryaniha var. stolonifera palatable; it 
offers a rational winter diet if supplemented with spineless cactus, an acre 
of this forage plant per head of stock being sufficient. Panicum maximum 
is fairly resistant to drought but is affected by frost; Penniseium ciliare, although 
one of the forage plants which offers most resistance to drought, is serioiislv' 
affected by frost; moreover, although it produces good hay, the animals do not 
find it palatable in the green state. Penniseium unisetum resists both drought 
and frost, produces good hay and may also be used in the green state. Penni- 
setum purpureum produces large quantities of green substance suitable for ensi* 
lage. Setaria Undbergiana ripens earlier than any other forage plant in the dry 

, Tec. 7*8 In^l, 
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regions; it is naturally resistant to drought but is affected by frost. It produces 
excellent hay which is found palatable by cattle. Echinochloa pyramidalis pro- 
duces abundant hay and may also be fed to stock in the green state. Bra- 
chiaria is an excellent forage but does not stand up to either drought or frost. 
Chloria gayana is one of the best forage plants grown in the Union of South 
Africa; it produces excellent hay and may be used in the green state as the 
animals find it very palatable. Ischaemum produces hay of excellent qual- 

ity wlien grown in damp regions; Ischaemum glaucostachyum , on the contrary, 
is drought resi^^tant and produces hay of a very superior quality."^ 

A. Marais considers that the cultivation of winter forage should be restricted 
to the regions with the highest rainfall. He also thinks that in these regions and 
in the more fertile soils preference should be given to ray-grass, cock’s foot grass 
and Phalaris tuhcrosa. Generally speaking, summer forage plants grow- better 
than wunter forage plants in the high-lying areas; since the soil is only of 
average fertility in most of these regions, by far the best results are obtained 
with Paspalum dilatatum. Marais advises the use of Kikuyu {Pennisetum clan- 
dcstinum) in the more fertile areas. Kiku^ui is a forage plant of very high qual- 
lit}’^ and, when cultivated under suitable conditions, produces twice the cro]> 
obtained from the Paspalum varieties. The various strains of finger grass 
taria cryantha) are also excellent forage plants; Marais makes special mention 
of Swaziland finger grass wdiich in his opinion produces the best forage grown 
in the I Inion of South Africa for feeding sheep. 

R. Lindsay Robb has made an exhaustive study of the results of all researcli 
work carried out in the Union of vSouth Africa concerning tlie selection of forage 
plants and he also considers Kikuyu as one of the most i>roductive species in 
South Africa, when sown in fertile soil in areas with an adequate rainfall. This 
species is j>erliaps the most difficult to grow, however, and requires 
heavy manuring. Fischkr has obtained extraordinarily high milk yields per 
hectare at Cedara on Kikuyu. In the course of experiments at Ihnbo- 
giutierui, Meredith observed that abundantly manured Kikuyu pastures 
can produce as much as 13,300 kg. of dry fodder and 1730 kg. of raw^ protein 
per hectare; no such figures have been obtained elsewhere. Meredith considers 
that owdng to its high forage capacity, its uniform annual production and its 
comparatively high content of essential minerals, Kikuyu ma}^ be regarded as 
superior to Rhodes grass {Chloris gavana), and, when grown in sandy soil in the 
coastal regions to Paspalum dilatatum. In heavy land, however, Paspalum 
produces better forage than Kikuyu and since it does not require such a high 
degree of fertility as the latter, can be more extensively grown. Among the 
man}" varieties of Paspalum, P. dilatatum is the most wddely cultivated, but 
Paspalum virgatum and notatum are also worth nientioning; the latter especially 
affords dense cover and is suited to very hot areas. 

The Digitaria varieties were formerly very popular as winter forage, probably 
because wdien ripe they have a higher protein content than the other species of 
native forage plant.s; experiments have proved, however, that as winter forage 
the Dlgitaria provide only a partial maintenance diet; as summer forage they 
supply a full production diet. It is probable, moreover, that Rhodes grass could 
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be used advantageously in rotation for the supply of hay required to supplement 
the forage obtained from early and late pasturage; if used in this way, it could 
to a certain extent replace teff (Eragrostis ahyssinica). 

(c) Supplementary forage plants. 

It “has already been seen that throughout the greater part of the Union of 
South Africa, forage plants have a very low protein content during the winter 
months. In establishing artificial meadows, research workers, Du Toit in 
particular, have taken account of this fact and have attenix)ted to use only 
those species which are richer in protein than the veld sx:>ecies. The choice of 
these species depends, of course, to a greater extent on environmental condi- 
tions. Du Toit is of the opinion that winter forage plants, such as the 
Bromm imiloides, ray-grasses, cock’s foot grass and certain cereals, l\ g., oats, 
barley and rye, as well as fodder cabbage and fodder beets, may be cultivated 
with the help of irrigation or even without irrigation in the areas with the 
highest rainfall. Most of these plants have a high protein content when 3mung 
and may be cultivated successfully for grazing during the winter months in 
almost every area of the Union; they also have a high moisture and vitamin 
content. and oats are best suited to the highveld and grow well in dry 

ground if the soil is fertile enough and has stored sufficient moisture before 
the end of the summer rains. On the other hand, we do not know whether 
the supplementary protein content obtained from artificial summer meadows 
which are killed by winter frosts, justifies the additional ex])ense involved in 
propagation and the care of these forage plants and in the work entailed in 
weed control. The struggle against weeds is, in fact, the source of a considerable 
outlay in many regions and is a serious obstacle to the successful cultivation of 
these artificial forage crops. Du Toit considers that in any ciise it will be 
necessar)’ to supplement the diet with foods rich in protein. 

From the above it will be seen that the choice of gramineous forage plants 
for the establishment of artifical meadows is very complicated. Research work 
carried out at the various experiment stations has proved that, since en\a- 
ronmental conditions are subject to wide variations, it is impossible to select 
a species suitable for cultivation throughout the whole territory of the Union. 
Research workers are also unanimous in advising against the use of imported 
gramineae (with a few exceptions) and in suggesting the use of native species, 
especially Kikuyu, the various species of Paspalum, Digitaria eryantha, Rhodes 
grass and Themeda triandra. Finally, the fact that grasses are very poor in 
protein has led research workers to contemplate the use of supplementary^' 
forage plants: leguminous forage crops or forage plants which have a high 
protein content such as fodder cabbage, fodder turnips and beets, watermelons 
and certain cereals. 

{d) Cultivation of leguminous forage plants. 

Uegumes are especially rich in protein and, as has already* been said, their 
use as supplementary fodder has been suggested. They^ may be grown in re- 
gions where there is a winter rainfall; in the western and northern areas, the 
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cowpea is undoubtedly one of the best forage legumes. The soybean, on the 
contrary, is grown most successfully in damp, misty regions and on the high- 
veld where there is a risk of serious rust attacks. Various other species can 
be used such as the velvet bean, Dolichos, vetches, clovers, groundnuts and CvSpe- 
cially alfalfa. 

lixperiments made by vSmith at the Bathurst Station in connection with 
the cultivation of forage vetches have given good results. He has experimented 
with three varieties; purple, hairy and vSpring, each of which is suited to 
some particular use. The first gives a maximum yield but is not very pala- 
table; on the contrary, animals find the taste of the .second very pleasant; it 
also gives good results when grown in conjunction with cereals such as barley 
and oats; laslly, the third variety is the best of the three and is suitable for 
consuinption either in the green state or in the form of hay. It is interesting 
to observe that vetch stalks do not become so ligneous as those of alfalfa 
and their content of indigestible fibre is consequently lower. 

The question cd the advisability of introducing clovers has often been raised. 
Clovers, in fact, do not establish themselves spontaneously and the plants send 
out fragile shoots which, unless irrigated, are incapable of producing green fo- 
rage comparable to that obtained from rapidly growing gramiiieae. It is 
easier to maintain a high protein content in forage plants by applying manure 
and by arranging a careful method of grazing than by producing a scanty clo- 
ver crop. The use of clover should be restricted to cases wdiere winter irrigation 
is possible or in areas with a winter rainfall. The best types of clover for cul- 
tivation under these circumstances are subterranean clover, ladiiio and hubani 
clover. They should be sown in autumn for spring grazing, the first mentioned 
being particularly suitable as a diet for sheep. 

The cultivation of alfalfa should be limited chiefly to dry, irrigable areas; 
the area sown to this crop may be increased in relation to irrigation possibili- 
ties. Alfalfa may also be grown with a fair amount of success without irriga- 
tion ill any region which is neither too damp nor too hot, if soil conditions are 
favourable or can be improved by fertilization or manuring with lime. This 
crop grows especially well without irrigation in many districts of the Highveld 
if .sown in raws so as to facilitate weeding, the number of plants being regulat- 
ed in relation to the rainfall. 

Since alfalfa grows ver^^ quickI5^ from 5 to 8 cuts may be obtained yearly, 
but this involves a large supply of water. The number of varieties of alfalfa 
grown ill South Africa is very restricted, the commonest being South African 
Provence) other varieties used are Hunters* River and Chencese; Arabian and 
Hairy Peruvian are also grown but on a very small scale. The Grootfontein 
School of Agriculture has carried out some very successful research work in 
connection with this crop which does not present any very special characteristics. 
We will consequently not give any technical details on the subject, but will only 
emphasize the difficulties encountered in South Africa in weed control; as 
the alfalfa grows older the weeds spread more easily and the farmer is often 
compelled to mow down entire fields of the plant in order to get rid of the 
weeds. 
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This crop is generally used in the form of hay; the age at which the plant 
is mown has an important influence on the quality and quantity of hay obtained. 
The following tables show the hay yield obtained at various stages of growth 
and the effect of the time of cutting on the chemical composition of the alfalfa 
stalks, leaves and flowers. 


Tabi^E II. — Hay yield in lb. per morgen {0.8^652 ha.) at various tloioering stages. 
(According;? to \V. Turpin and D. W. McKixlar) 


Variety 

Bud stage 

10 

blo(.»in 

50 % 
bloom 

roo % bloom 

Provence 

Hunters' River 

29 . 37 « 

3^>502 

1 

35. <58 

37 . 39-2 

35.028 

30,882 

i ~ i 

35 .T 54 

36,442 


Tabi.e III. — Chemical composition of alfalfa stalks, 
leaves and flowers at various times of cutting {Provence variety). 

f According to W. Turpin and McKellar) 


Stage 

Analysis 

of 

Ash 

% 

Fats 

Crude 

proteiu 

Crude 

fibre 

Nitrogen 

free 

extract 

% 

Moisture 

in 

air dry 
sample 

Bud stap;e . . 

Stalks . . 

9.80 

1 .08 

16.66 

38.01 

34.28 

6.10 


heaves . . 

t 

3 I .26 

2.91 

31.94 

13-93 

40.00 

5-73 

10 % bloom . . 

Stalks . . 

8,21 

1.29 

12.03 

44.87 

33-59 

6.01 


heaves . , I 

11.79 

3-94 ; 

28.46 

14.22 

41.69 

5-97 


Flowers . . 

7,42 

2.02 I 

j 26.73 

17-55 

46 . 1 1 

8.40 

50% bloom. . 

Stalks . . 

7-23 

I.OC) 

! 9.73 

49.85 

32.10 

6.14 


heaves . . 

1 1 .19 

405 

! 2<S.o9 

14-44 

42.42 

6.71 

1 

Flowers . . 

7,70 

2.04 

24.40 

15-52 

50.21 

8.36 

1 00 % bloom . 

Stalks . . 

7-29 

0.98 1 

10.27 

53-37 

28.09 

5 59 


heaves . . 

11.03 

4.04 1 

26.44 

15-38 

43-10 1 

6.75 


Flowers . , 

7.64 

1.98 

1 24.3 1 

1 1 

1S.16 i 

47-92 j 

8,73 


The figures in the above tables show the results obtained under ideal con- 
ditions when no loss occurs. Under normal conditions there may be a loss of 
20 per cent, or more of leaves when the hay is put into the mill and this lowers 
the quality considerably. The total yield varies but little if the crop is cut 
after 10 per cent, of the flowers are in bloom, but the quality shows a definite 
falling off. Taking all these facts into consideration, it appears desirable to cut 
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alfalfa when flowering commences, namely, when about lo per cent, of the flow- 
ers are in bloom. Some farmers in the Union still cut their alfalfa even ear- 
lier or at the end of flowering. This does not seem to be advisable as it is cer- 
tain, and, in fact, experience has shown, that if mowing takes place constantly 
before the plants have bloomed, the result is not only a loss in yield but also 
a reduction in the density of green cover and an invasion of weeds throughout 
the field. 

Stockbreeders are also turning their attention towards the utilization of 
alfalfa in the green state. The first use of alfalfa as green forage was XJrobably 
made by ostrich breeders, but this plant is now in common use as grazing 
for all farm animals. This use of alfalfa depends it] large measure on cer- 
tain conditions such as the need for green fodder and the advantages accruing to 
the use of the small winter crop which cannot be converted into hay. Alfalfa 
grazing is practised in .spite of the considerable risk of meteorism among rumi- 
nants. 

As a rule, stockbreeders are of opinion that grazing, if excessive, has a 
bad effect on the alfalfa fields and that it may lead to a considerable reduction 
in the life of the plants. Experiments were made at (Irootfontein to determine 
the actual effects of grazing on this crop. They have proved that it is not 
advisable to use alfalfa fields for grazing during the spring months and that, 
in cases where it is absolutely necessary to use the plant for this pur])ose, the 
farmer must at least wait until the plants are in flower. When alfalfa is used 
for grazing in the green state, an attempt must be made to alternate the grazing 
periods with others when the crop is used for hay, always beginning with a hay 
crop. Uastly, grazing should be avoided when there is any danger of soil subsidence 
resulting from the trampling of the stock. The (frootfontein ex])eriments have 
also proved that grazing over the young shoots whose growth has been stimulated 
by winter irrigations, encourages the growlh of weeds and ends causing the 
destruction of the crop. In order to prevent excessive trampling of the soil 
and the destruction of the green cover due to a prolonged period of grazing, 
it is advisable to divide the alfalfa field into a suitable number of camps to be 
grazed over quickly in succession. 

Alfalfa, like all summer perennial forage plants, has the disadvantage of 
having its maximum fodder capacity during the i^eriod of growth, while its nu- 
tritive value is much reduced if not absolutely lacking during the winter. This 
explains why an attempt has been made to maintain this fodder capacity through- 
out the year either by cultivating supplementary meadows such as winter cereals, 
or by adopting a system by which the alfalfa field is used alternately for grazing 
and cutting, the hay from this fast operation being used to comi.)lete the win- 
ter diet when the forage capacity of the alfalfa field is low. 

During the past few years an attempt has been made to use these fields for 
rearing lambs. The results have varied from year to year, but have led to 
the conclusion that sheep which graze constantly on alfalfa do not suffer from 
digestive troubles. The best method is to make successive use of alfalfa fields 
and the veld, or else alfalfa fields alternated with another forage such as a win- 
ter cereal or l5udan grass. 
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It seems that owing to its high nutritive value, green alfalfa could give 
interesting results when used for feeding milch cows. During repeated experi- 
ments carried out at Grootfontein, milch cows were allowed to graze on alfalfa 
fields at intervals of between 3 and 7 days, the intervals being arranged to avoid 
the danger of meteorism. It was noted that the milk yield declined as soon as 
the cows had eaten the tops of the plants; it was found necessary from that 
moment to complete the ration with concentrated feeding stuJffs if the level of 
the milch yield was to be maintained. In order to avoid this disadvantage, it 
was decided to divide the alfalfa fields into a sufficient number of plots so that 
the milch cows remain in each plot just long enough to eat the tops of the plants. 
The remainder of the plants can then be fed to horses, calves, etc. Lastly, in 
order to prevent the coloration of the milk, cows fed on alfalfa are taken from 
the meadow about three hours before milking. From these experiments it may 
therefore be concluded that green alfalfa may be freely used for feeding milch 
cows without in any way injuring the yield or the quality' of the milk. 

N(^ complete solution has as yet been found for the problem of meteorism 
resulting from the consumption of alfalfa, whether in the fresh state or as ensi- 
lage. Opinions differ considerably, but the use of alfalfa has proved very risk\' 
ill certain cases. It has been established that wilted, frosted or damp 
alfalfa is very dangerous; young, succulent alfalfa is also liable to produce 
hoven. It is also believed that dry wdnds which wilt the plants make them 
particularly dangerous. vStockbreeders use different methods for lessening the 
risk: day and night grazing, gradual lengthening of the grazing period, per- 
manent supplies of water and dry feed on the meadows. The Grootfon- 
tein School is alw^aj'S read}' to advise farmers on the best way to prevent bloat- 
’ng. 

This brief summary has shown that the introduction of legumes as sup- 
plementary green feed offers wide prospects for the future. If the necessary 
precautions are taken, alfalfa, in particular, has x>roved to be very w'cll suited 
to this purpose. 

{to he continued) J. Lkgros. 


ADOPTION OF NEW TECHNICAL METHODS IN WALL CONSTRUCTION 

FOR RURAL BULDINGS 


Recent attempts to adopt new methods for the construction of rural build- 
ings were described in No. i of this Bulletin (") and it was concluded that increas- 
ing importance attaches to the use of light material for surface building, while 
compact materials, such as concrete, are best suited to basement or underground 
walls. 


(q See Btilletin No. 1, January, 1940, pp. 26-80. New tendencies in rural buildings. 
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The construction of underground masonry, especially gravel concrete mould- 
ed in wooden frames, requircvS much skilled labour, however, and this is not 
alw^ays available in the country, particularly in the case of small buildings. This 
fact has given rise in Germany to the idea of manufacturing series of hollow 
concrete blocks in advance; these concrete blocks may be used as a framework 
and set up easily and quickly in the buildings even by unskilled workers. Fig. i 
shows a few of these blocks manufactured in gravel concrete; they measure from 
30 to 38 cm. in width, the walls being 3 cnf. or less in thickness. The blocks 
may be as.sembled without mortar, the hollow sj)aces being subsequently filled 
wdth layers of concrete. 

Apart from their use in the construction of underground walls, these blocks 
may also be used in erecting the surface w^a^ls of dwellings and stables; in this 
case, however, they sliould be filled with some light material, such as porous 
concrete or pise, instead of gravel concrete. It is even probable that these frame- 
work blocks will lead to a revival of the use of adobe in a new^ form for rural 
buildings, since this material, with its thermal and insulating properties, is suit- 
able for the construction of cheap and healthy dwellings and stables. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance, from the point of view 
of the health of both man and beast, of building dry outer walls with thernio- 
insulating properties, liven today, unfortunately, stable walls are all too often 
damp instead of dry, thus encouraging the development and spread of various 
diseases. If the stables are to be dry it is not sufiicient to arrange for good venti- 
lation; great care must also be devoted to the choice of suitable building 
materials. 

In the previous article referred to above, it was shown that compact masonry 
in heavy stone is the least suited of all materials for the construction of outer 
walls above ground, because walls of this description absorb moisture and are 
very sensitive to cold and heat. This is why light and porous materials have 
been used increasingly in recent times; porous bricks and blocks of light concrete 
in particular give excellent results. Each of these two materials has individual 
advantages but up to the present they have always been used separately. It 
was not until recently that builders started using large blocks manufactured of 
waste from porous bricks and concrete. Since this type of block has an ade- 
quate resistance and excellent thermo-insulating properties, it has been thought 
that use might be made of a basic material consivSting not only of brick waste, 
but also of porous bricks specially manufactured in the form of small blocks 
thus combining the excellent properties of brick with those of concrete and obtain- 
ing an exceptional type of building material. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the increased expense resulting from the manufacture of these bricks 
is compensated b^’^ the excellent quality of the material. 

The imxji/ortant point to be considered is not only the quality of the build- 
ing materials, but also their shape as this has a great influence on the thermal 
insulation of the masonry and on the amount of mortar used; the latter is an 
excellent conductor of heat and damp, especially in the joins which penetrate 
the walls from one side to another. This consideration has led to the use in 
recent times of very large blocks requiring fewer mortar joins and an attempt 
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is also being made to avoid as much as possible the use of joins which pass through 
the entire thickness of the wall. It is vStrange to observe, however, that either 
vertical or horizontal joins are avoided separately, but never the two types simul- 
taneously. 

This disadvantage is eliminated l)y the use of hollow blocks of brick concrete, 
as illustrated in Fig. 2. Tliese blocks offer the following advantages: 

(1) Absence of joins passing through the entire thickness of the w'all. 

(2) Low consumption of mortar, which, being applied only to the 
filled ends, dries up very quickly. 

(3) Good thermal-insulation, because the opposite hollows remain insu- 
lated (there is a double stratum of air) by a middle wall separating one from 
the other; this wall rests on a small quantity of dry sand and not on a layer of 
mortar. 

(4) Economy of material. 

On principal, the shape of this type of block recalls the arrangement of 3 
bricks set up vertically one beside the other, the two outside bricks bearing the 
weight while the inside brick, slightly displaced upwards and sidew^ays acts 
an insulator; in the case under consideration, it is represented merely by projec- 
tions and a double stratum of air. 


H. J. Hopkkx. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE QUALITY OF BREAD 


The nutritive value of bread varies in the different countries and from (tne place 
to another in the same country. It is important to understand the real nature of 
the cereal used to determine bread value. Bread m^lst contain the vaUiahlc elements 
found in the grain and must preserve most of its glute?i, diastases, mineral salts 
and vitamins. 


Present conditions have led experts and consumers to take a daily increas- 
ing interest in the problem of the quality of raw materials used for human nutri- 
tion. In the cavse of bread this knowledge of quality becomes more and more 
imperative toda}" if the requirements of all consumers are to be satisfied. 

In the first place, it is important to know the real nature of the cereal con- 
sumed in order to determine the nutritive value of the bread produced. Wheat 
and rye have much the same nutritive value, since the average protein con- 
tent of the wdiole grain of these two cereals and their various mineral elements 
are identical to a remarkal)le extent. Barley and oats are also very similar 
to wheat and rye as regards protein content and the proportion of their various 
mineral salts; the latter are much less abundant in maize, while rice is definitely 
much poorer in protein than the other cereals. 
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Although breadniaking has made little progress, the importance of bread 
in the human diet has led physiologists to make numerous studies which have 
altered some of the data which were formerly admitted as a matter of course. 
As a starting point we will reproduce here some of the conclusions of French 
scholars belonging to the ‘ Societ<^ Scientifique d’Hygiene Alimentaire \ to 
the ‘ Academic de MMecine ’ and to the ‘ Commission d' Alimentation^ de la 
Soci 4 te de Biologic 

(1) wheat must alway.s be cleaned and freed from impurities and any 
foreign grain mixed therewith; 

(2) industrially clean wheats vary considerably in weight and quality: 
average native wheat weighing between 76 and 77 kg. per hectolitre may be 
taken as a standard; 

(3) milling produces breadstuff flour and bran, but the processes of 
milling do not allow of a perfect separation of the nutritive substances contained 
in the ear from its covering of indigestible matter; however high the percentage 
of extraction, some indigestible matter always passes into the flour, while a 
considerable proportion of nutritive substance remains among the bran; 

(4) the nutritive value of brans decreases progressiveh- in relation to 
the increase in the percentage of extraction; 

(5) bran, which is the industrial w^aste from milling and has always 
an appreciable nutritive value for man. must not be confused with the husk 
which is an anatomical element of wheat and is practically never found in 
the ])ure state; 

(6) the legal expression “ wholemeal flour ” does not correspond to any 
definite reality, since the proportion of the product which passes through a 
No. i(>(^ sieve (100 meshes to the linear inch), may vary within ver>' wide 
limits; 

(7) extraction of 85 per cent, from average wdieat is profitable and desir- 
able when it is not necessary to ensure keeping the flour over a very long period; 
only 5 per cent, of this amount is indigestible and good bread may be made 
from this flour; the above percentage increavses the quantity of flour available 
for human consumption without making any considerable reduction in its nutri- 
tive value; if a higher i)ercentage is extracted the parts of the wdieat which 
pass through the sieve produce flours whose nutritive value becomes increas- 
ingly lower, while it becomes more and more difficult to use them for bread - 
making; the bran left over for animal diet after 85 per cent, extraction still con- 
tains a high proportion of nutritive matter .suitable for the human diet; 

(8) when it is desired to mill any other kind of wheat for the produc- 
tion of flours of a quality similar to that obtained from standard wheat.- no 
alteration is required in mills adjusted to grinding the latter, even the cylin- 
ders and bolting-houses remaining the same; 

(9) an admixture of substitute flours with wheat flour is acceptable on 
condition that the proportion of the former is not excessive and the resultant 
mixture is suitable for breadmaking 

The elements which constitute good bread must always be clearly defined, 
while its chemical composition, its digestibility and its degree ‘of its assimilability 
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by the human organism must also be known. These data are a function of 
the work of breadmaking and especially of the fermentation of the dough and 
its baking. 


Chemical composition of bread and its calorific value. 



■" 

Wuter 

Albumi ■ 
uoids 

Fa ts 

Carbo- 

hydrates 

Salts 

Calories 

White bread 

35-3 

9.2 

1-3 

53-1 

l.I 

264 

Browu bread ! 

43 b 

5-4 

; 1.8 

47- T 1 

2.1 

229 

Wholemeal l:>read (including 
bran ) i 

3^-4 

9-7 ! 

[ 1 

0.9 

49.7 : 

1-3 


Rve bread ; 

35*7 

90 

o.b 

53-^ : 

3.5 

-257 


Mineral salts. 



Aiihydr. 

{ Auhydr. 

! 

Oxide i 

Oxide 

0.^ii}c 

! Oxide 

Oxiilc 


phosph. 

1 6Ulpb. 

of K. 

of Nil. 

ol Cii. 

1 of Mg. 

1 of Fc. 


0/ 

. /o 

0/ 

/o 

% 

% 

fj 

/o 

O,' 

/o 

; 0 / 

/O 

White bread (made with wheat) 

52 63 

0.68 

32.32 

3. TO 

3-04 

5^7 

0.83 

Rye bread 

49-33 1 

1 

1. 12 

30.04 

3-22 

2.08 

y.84 

2.17 


Of all vegetal foods, wheat has the highest content of phosphorous. Several 
authors lay special stress on the fact that wheat contains 0.69 per cent, of phos- 
poric acid, representing more than half of the mineral content. 


: 

Gluten 


% of Phosphorus 







Wheat 

(70% of 
flout) 

in bran 

in 

husks 

in the flour 
adhering 
to the bran 

in 70 % 
j flour 

Foreign wheat: 1 

15*43 I 

0.764 

0.887 

0.196 

0.178 

■^y 

15.00 

0.713 

0-837 

0.249 

0.162 

3 

14-23 

0.808 

0.950 

0.258 

0.148 

4 

i3-b8 

0.775 

0.853 

0.240 

0.162 

5 

12.94 

0.769 

0.832 

0.218 

O.181 

French wheat: 6 

S -95 

0.882 

0.990 

0.359 

0.187 

7 

8.00 

1.450 

1-795 

0.329 

0.168 

8 

7-49 

1.294 

1.508 

0.240 

0.140 

9 

6-95 

I. 2 I 0 

1.396 

0.316 

0.140 
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The above table shows that the phosphorus content increases steadily from 
the centre of the albumen towards the exterior of the ear constituted by the 
flour adhering to the bran, by the bran itself and by the husk. It will there- 
fore be understood how the phosphorus content of flours also increases as the 
extraction percentage increases, since a larger quantity of those parts of the 
grain which are richest in phosphorus is incorporated in the flour. 

A comparison of the average phosphorus content of 70, 75 and 80 per cent, 
flours and of bread is especially interesting. We have thus the following figures 
for the average phosphorus content of flours: 


70 per cent, flour 0.163 

75 » » 0.178 

80 )> » o 184 


These figures show that the amount of phosphorus gained is not so much 
as is usually stated, since the difference between 70 and 75 ptr cent, flour 
is only 15 rngm. per hundred and that between 70 and 80 per cent, flour, 
or, in other words, betw^een white and very dark flour, is only 21 mgni. per 
hundred. 

Moreover, coiisunqffion does not take place in the form of flour but in 
that of bread and consequently the basis of comparison should be the phos- 
])h(>rus content of the latter. Considering, on the one hand, that the propor- 
tion of moisture retained by bread increases in relation to gluten content and, 
on the other, that bread made with brown flour is alw^ays more hydrated than 
that made with wdiite flour, the mixtures of wheat tested gave the following 
results: 


70 per cent, flour 0.116 

75 )) )) 0.122 

80 )) 0.T2S 


In other words, from 6 to 12 mgm. of phosphorus are gained on ev^ery 100 
grams of bread in changing from 70 to 75 and 80 per cent, boltings. 

As regards mineral salts — and iron in particular — there is a wider difference 
between wheat flours of different bolting than between wheat flour and rye 
flour with the same bolting. 

Delbet and Bereteau proved that the boltings at present in use leave the 
greater part of the magnesium content of the wheat ear in the bran, which is 
fed to animals, and the benefit of this mineral is lost to the human diet. Tlie 
former also proved, and his thesis is supported by the results of other re.search 
work, that this relative shortage of magnesium affects the frequency of cancer. 
He also recalls that in 1934, Prof. Pessey and his co-workers, H. Leese and 
J. C. Knox, of the Department of experimental pathology and cancer research 
at Deeds University, had confirmed his opinion that white bread is an injurious 
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factor leading to the caiicerization of the organs. It is necessary that in making 
bread certain vital elements of the outer covering of the grain, such as vitamins 
and diastases, should be preserved. 


Vitamins. 

As regards vitamins, the amount of vitamin Bx contained in white breads 
made with sweet and sour doughs is much the same and is equivalent to about 
one third of the amount contained in wholemeal bread. White bread manufac- 
tured with artificial yeasts contained no visible traces of vitamin Bi. Whole- 
meal bread is slightly richer in vitamin and its constituents than white bread, 
but the difference is not so marked as in the case of vitamin B,. In all cases 
of diet considered as a source of vitamin B,>, flavine is found to be the factor 
restricting growth. The different types of bread, considered only from the 
standpoint of dry weight, contain very much the same amount of both forms of 
vitamin B as the flours with which they are made, the only exception being 
bread made with artificial yeast, which contains even less of vitamin B, than the 
flour. The small quantities of yeast used are not sufficient to increase to any 
appreciable extent the vitamin content of bread over that of flour. No proof 
has so far been found of the synthesis or destruction of vitamin Ib during 
the process of breadmaking with yeast. There has been much discussion of 
the importance of the content of vitamin Bi in bread in relation to human 
requirements. Although relatively small in comparison with the amount 
contained in other foods, this content appeared to be high enough in white 
bread to supply a large part of the human requirement of this vitamin, espe- 
cially when account is taken of the amount of bread consumed in relation 
to other foods. 

It has been stated that, owing to the elimination of the embryo, with the 
resultant ab.sence of vitamin Pb the fertility factor, white bread is "at least in 
part " responsible for the hyponatality of those races wdiich are " essentially 
consumers of white bread ", 

Vitamin R (the fertility vitamin) is especially abundant in the wheat embryo 
and since bread is consumed daily it offers a constant and abundant source of 
this vitamin. Unwarranted deductions should not, however, be made from its 
absence in modern bread. 

Other diseases attributed to wffiite bread are epidemics of jaundice, cases of 
pellagra and dental caries, while it is vSupposed to play a part in the origins 
of tuberculosis and certain forms of cancer, etc. 

It is known (research made by CastlE) that the principle which fights against 
pernicious anaemia has its origin in the action of the gastric juices (intrinsic 
factor). Ungley has proved that the various foods, besides meat, which con- 
tain the extrinsic factor, include the wheat embryo, although it contains propor- 
tionately much less of this factor. 

The wheat ear therefore contains substances which could advantageously 
be obtained from bread. 
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Bread remains an incomplete element which might be richer in other nu- 
tritive elements besides starch; it might have other qualities, but the subject 
has been exposed to much unfounded exaggeration, forgetting tliat as a rule 
man does not live by bread alone. 

White bread and brown bread. 

White bread or brown ? This delicate question has been examined by Prof. 
Mangold (Berlin) from the particular aspect of wheat bread as opposed to rye 
bread. His report concludes in favour of r^^e ])read, and he is also in favour 
of high bolting percentages. 

Bread should not be given to very young children, nor should the (luantity 
consumed be excessive. According to h. Babonnkik too large quantities of 
bread produce acid diarrhoea with iodophylic microorganisms, abundant intes- 
tinal gases and sometimes even atherepsy; this opinion is shared by A. Bohn, 
R. Clement and R. d’Henooueville. 

Remarks made by corres])ondents in connection with bolting encourage the 
forecast that wholemeal bread will easily be the winner in this survey. J. Combv' 
advises Craham bread in preference to any other, this being a preparation con- 
sisting of 0.45 per cent, cellulovse, while Parisian white bread contains only 0.14 
per cent., and he observes that wholemeal flour may be used to make soups. 

According to W. von Drygalski and F. Widen banet, German doctors 
advise the use of brown bread in childhood. Heupke recommends its use after 
the third year. O. Kax^kfan-Cosla and R. McCarrlsson praise this type of 
bread. Rietschel states that in Germany, during the war, much use has 
been made of flours with a high bran content and bolting up to (^4 per cent., 
these giving good results with nursing infants. 

Prof. Rocuaix considers that no bread should be given to children under 
two years of age. After that age, bread is an excellent food for children as long 
as it is of good quality. Adults between 40 and 50 years of age should mo- 
derate their consumption of bread as it constitutes a factor leading to obesity 
Hence the imperative necessity, es])ecially at this age, of being able to pro- 
cure good bread wdiich satisfies the appetite but which should nevertheless be 
consumed in small quantities. In fact, persons aj)proaching the age of 50 un- 
dergo “ a disturbance of the metabolism of fat substances characterized by a 
special aptitude of the organism to .stabilize edible fats, l)ut, above all to con- 
vert other foods, and especially carbohydrates, into fat sub.stances. At this 
age, too, people are subject to a disturbance of the metabolism of glucides 
called by some practitioners dysglucies to avoid confusion with the term 
diabetes which should be reserved for the classical constitutional disease. 
This trouble is often improved by limiting the consumption of bread. 

It may perhaps be of value to mention here a document prepared by an 
eminent medical authority, Prof. Molvoz. In this paper, the professor con- 
futes, one after the other, all the arguments on which certain autliors base their 
advice on the consumption of more or less wholemeal brown bread: higher pro- 
portions of nitrogenous matter, mineral salts, vitamins, etc. wSpace does not 
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permit of an extensive discussion of this report, which may, however be studied, 
but we will reproduce one of the principal conclusions resulting from a comparison 
of the nutritive value of white and wholemeal bread: 

In support of wholemeal bread. Prof. Molvoz says, there only remains 
one favourable prejudice: its somewhat laxative properties. This facility is 
however only ac(juired at the cost of loss in energetic value 

The chief characteristics of white bread from the standpoint of its content 
of nutritive principles, are the almost exclusive predominance of starch, an in- 
sufficiency of gluten, mineral salts, diastases and the almost complete absence 
of vitamins. 

It is an almost purel}^ starchy foodstuff , undoubtedly possessing high ener- 
getic value, but it should contain the greater part of the valuable elements found 
in the ear. It has therefore been deprived of a part of its nutritive value. 

Bread should C(jnsequently retain the greater part of the gluten, diastases, 
mineral salts and vitamins found in the wheat car. It ought to be balanced 
These general and detailed observations will enable everyone to form his 
own opinion as to the factors which determine the quality of bread. 


Lel. 
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Production of Potatoes in the Mountainous Districts of France. 

Deji^eneration diseasCvS of potatoes are caused by filtrable viruses and are both inher- 
ited and incurable; further, the infection of healthy plants by divSeased plants is both 
asy and rapid, the infection frequently being spread by an insect vector, most commonly 
an aphis. In regions where the conditions are favourable to infection, the disease 
spreads very rapidly and a variety containing 5 per cent, of infected tubers or less, when 
grown one year in sucli conditions, might well show an incidence of 90 per cent, the 
following year. 

Certain regions are characterized by not being contaminating; these are, as a rule, 
regions with a harsh climate, either in the north or in mountains. As has been obser- 
ved in hVicsland, a higli atmospheric moisture content may also be a favourable 
factor. 

Ill order that a r(‘gion may be regarded as non-contaminating, that is to say, favour- 
able to the production of healthy potato plants, it must be ix>ssible to raise tubers there 
that produce healthy plants in successive years. Auv seed coming from a region that 
does not fall in this category is suspect even ^f it has been produced from healthy seed the 
year before. C. Crepin, J. BUvSTimRET and R. Ciip:valiER at the Dijon Plant Breeding 
Station have nndertakem trials lietween 1932 and 1937 to find out whether the elevated 
districts of b'raiu'c are non-contaminating and therefore sintable for the production of 
seed ])otatocs. Their conclusion is that whilst in general the “plain’' must be considered 
a contaminating region the “ mountain “ is less or not at all favoural>le to the spread 
of degeneration diseases. Infection is much less rapid and of less importance than in 
the plain and this becomes more and more marked at liigher altitudes. The infection is 
not however entirely eliminated and it is not possible to dispense with selection even 
at high altitudes. As to the exact interpretation of “mountain’' in this connection, 
it is probable that the altitude will vary considerably with latitude, the region under 
consideration and, perhaps, the avSpect. In the present state of our knowledge, in a 
given region the minimum altitude above wliich it is ]X)S'sible to muntain a certain 
variety in good condition depends on several factors and particularly on the variety 
itself. Thus “ Bintze " can be maintamed in good condition in Morvan at 600-700 m. 
al>ove sea level but in Savoie only at 1500 m; on the other hand “ Krstling " can be 
infected easily at 500-600 m. above sea level in Savoie and it is more difhcult to keep 
it free of disease at 600-700 m. above sea level in Morvan than at 1 500 m. above vsea 
level in Savoie. 

The area under potatoes in France amounts to 1,400,000 hectares with an average 
yield of 100-120 quintals per hectare. The quantity of seed used each year is about 
25,000,000 quintals. In 1937 France produced >14,000 quintals of seed and imported 
a further 1,084,000 quintals. This lack of good seed is the reason for the low yields. 
The use of the mountainous regions for the production of healthy seed j^K)tatoes would 
permit of their being siold in other regions at prices lower than that of the imported 
tubers. It would also be a source of wealth to the inhabitants and might check the 
depopulation of these regions. 


A. H. 
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Mulberry-growing in Indo-China. 

The Institut des Recherche s agvonomiqucs de Vlndochine, is making an attempt 
to revive silk production in Indo-China and has chosen the site for an experimental 
field in the province of Ouang-nam because silkworm rearing is still of importance 
in this area. MM. Louis Cakeschk and Danc-vit-loc were appointed to make a sur- 
vey of the cultivation of the mulberry tree and of silkworm breeding in tins province. 
The results of tlieir enquiries have been published in the fonn of a very interesting ar- 
ticle which apj)eared in the Bulletin economiquc de Vlndochine (1039, FavScicule 6, pp. 1171- 
1230), from which we have obtained the following information concerning present con- 
ditions as regards mulberry growniig in the province of Ouang-nam, 

Tlie mulberiy tree is cultivated in Quang-nam in two distinct areas of very un- 
equal importance; in the alluvial soil along the river banks, where the industry is charac- 
terized by the cultivation of the dwarf mulberry, and in the semi -mountainous areas 
characterized b^^ the arborescent mulberry. The former is much the more important 
from the point of view of vsericulturc. 

(A) Mulberry cultwation along the river hanks. — Mulberry groves are found in 
two distinct types of soil along the river banks: along the recently formed low alluvial 
banks and along the old high alluvial banks. The former are constituted by formations 
lying inside the main bed of the rivers: the latter by formations outside the main river 
bed. All these alliu ions, although of the same nature, vary considerably in their com- 
position; generally speaking, they are more or less sandy, while their fertility consists 
much more in their coolness and the movement of the water than in their content of 
fertilizing elements wdiicli, on analy’vsis, is found to be fairly low. Mulberries are not 
the only product of these alluvions: the groves are sometimes allied with maize, ric'e 
and other food crops and sometimes with maize or cotton fields, sugar cane plan- 
tations, rice fields, etc. I'liere is consequently a certain amount of competition between 
thcvSe crojis and this is regulated by^ the requirements of the plant and the economic 
conditions prevailing at the time. 

The variety of mulberry which is most commonly grown is suited to light soil and 
its ])roduction depends more on the coolness of the vsoil than on its fertility. The soil 
must be neither too sandy, when it is too arid, nor yet too clayey, becaUvSe in this 
case it retains the moisture too long during the rainy season and is better suited to a 
rice crop. Maize grows well in the same type of soil as the mulberry, but requires less 
water, while on the other hand it is adversely affected by fi(x>ds. For thCvSe reasons, 
the mulberry grovers are planted on the lower and middle slopes of the low alluvions. 
Whenever the level becomes too high or when the strip of alluvial soil becomes excessively 
wide, creating a distance from the water, maize can then be planted. Mulberry groves 
unmixed with any other crop are only found on banks which are either rich in clay 
or very low-lying. The usual method adopted is that of the mulberry grove allied with 
another croj); l)etween the rows of trees one finds one or more maize plantations, or a 
rice crop which goes through a part of its growth at the same time as the second maize 
crop. ^ There is some risk involved in the cultivation of the last two crops owing to 
the danger of drought and floods. When maize is the main crop, an attempt is made 
to obtain three crops simultaneously with those of the mulberry, adding haricot beans 
to the first two crops, and always cultivating rice with the last. The best yields are 
obtained from the mulbeny’ on thcvSe alluvions. 

Only light soil at a medium level and of good rpiality is used for growing mulberries 
and maize on the old high alluvions. Here mixed cultivation is the rule, the mullierry 
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being associated as before with one, or rarely two maize crops, or else with sotne food 
crop and always with rice. Along the high alluvions the mulberry does not seem 
to suffer any more from drought than on the river soil. There is great competition 
with other crops and the mulberry groves are far from occupying the greater part of 
the available land. These groves have the great advantage of bearing their leaves 
later than the trees on the low alluvions and at a time when the latter are submerged 
by the small floods. 

The mulberries cultivated along the river banks belong to the variety which usually 
has serrate leaves, especially on the young shoots, while the old shoots ofteti have simple 
leaves, lanceolated and rather small, light green in colour, thin and tender. The stems 
are slender with grey bark and ramify easily. 'J'his species of mulberry is very hardy; 
during the dry season the trees wSend out buds as soon as the ground is slightly cool; 
they thrive after grafting and cmi stand floods and silting-up. The agric'ultural 
services in Annam have made attempts to introduce the Chinese mulberry with large 
leaves. On certain fairly dense areas of the high alluvions this tree seems to grow 
advantageously; it managc'S to grow'^ even on the low alluvions in spite of the effects of 
drought, but it is to be f(‘ared that it vSuffers vseriously from floods. 

I'he Ouang-nam mulberries are planted in rows forming thick hedges distributed 
in chimps at varying distances. In luunixed mulberry groves the s]:)acing between the 
liiit*s amounts to about one metre; where a mixed crop is grown, the distance varies 
from I to 3 metres according to the space reserved for the other crops and to the nature 
of the soil. Along a single row s])ace between each clump is generally between 50 and 
60 centimetres. 

Planting generally takes place in December and January after the floods are 
over and towards the end of the rainy season when farm work begins again. Thre<‘ 
different methods are used, each adapted to the special condition of the soil: in arches, 
in straight cuttings or in horizontal cuttings. The first method is best suited to cool 
.soil with little sand (Ui the surface and is chiefly practised on the high alluvions. The 
second method is more general on the low alluvions while the third is only suited to 
very dam]) soil and is rtirely ])ractised. The cuttings em}>loycd are as a rule taken 
from the stems of mulberry trees grown on the high alluvions as they are tlit' strongest. 

(k'lierally speaking no manuring is done to any of tJie crops grown on tlie low* 
alluvions; on the high alluvions cow or pig manure is almost always ap])Ue(I in tlie 
holes or fnrro\vs where the crop is planted. 

The only care necessary is to keep the soil clean and free on the surface by means 
of weeding and hoeing. 

Although the mulberry trees spring up rapidly, it is only after the maize crop 
has been harvested at the c‘nd of March that the ]>rodiictioii of lea^'es is abimdant. 
Picking can be repeated every 30 or 40 days according to the thickness of the foliage. 
At the beghming of J une the stems may be as high as 2 metres; the second maize crop, 
sown immediately after harvesting the fiirst, is then being brought in; by the end of 
July the growth of the maize and rice crops hampers the progress of the mulberry 
and encourages scale infe.statiou. The stems are then i)mclie(i to encourage the 
growth of .small branches putting out tiny leaves which are then picked. At the 
begimiing of September the mulberry trees on the low alluvions have alino.st stopped 
growing and only a few leaves resmain to be pickeil. By the beguming of October they 
begin to be submerged while the trees on the high alluvions are also worn out. This 
is the end of the season for sericulture. 

When new’' planting is carried out, tlie groves are pruned and set in order. Prun- 
ing consists merely of cutting the stems obliquely on a level wdth the ground. The 
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lower part of the vSteiii ivS then freed from the recent covering of alluvial soil in order 
to facilitate the sprouting of the shoots. Any clumps which are missing are replaced 
and the grove tlien receives the same care as the young plantations. 

As is to be expected owing to ihe variety of .soil conditions and the unsettled cli- 
mate, tl;e yield obtained from the mulberry groves is extremely variable. On the 
low alluvions the grovevS where no other crops are grown may give as many as 5 or 6 
crops of leaves, amounting to between 5,000 and j 0,000 kg. of leaves per hectare; 
the average yield is 8,500 kg. per hectare. (Proves mixed with other crops give 5 or 
6 crops, with an average yield of 6,500 kg. per hectare. On the high alluvions the mixed 
groves, which arc; the only form in which the plant is grown, also give 5 or 6 crops 
with an average yield of 3,500 kg. per hectare. From a study of tlie production costs 
involvc'd it is certaiu that the mixed t3’^pe of cultivation is the most profitable in all 
the riverside areas suited to growing mulberry trec^s. It is however interesting to note 
that the crop most widely cultivated along with the mulberry is maize, which consti- 
tutes about 38 j)er cent, of the additional crops grown with the mulberry on the low 
alluvions. The conversion of mixed mulberry plantations into sim|de groves is there- 
fore quite out of the quCvStion. 

(B) Mulberry gvoivin^ In the scmi-niountainoiis area. -- Arborescent mulberry 
trees are plaiite<l at the foot of the mountain slo]>es and on the hillocks, as well as on 
the high alluvial terraces found in the valleys. The trees arc mixed with areca, ('in- 
naruon trees, lea, abravsin, etc. Their numbers vary from a few trees to even a hun- 
dred in a single plantation. Under these conditions the ]>lants grow into teal trees, 
with .spreading branches and ina}’ even attain 8 or to metres in height. No regular 
plantations arc established on the alluvial terraces. In any case these plantations arc 
quite small, numbering 100 or zoo trees, occasionally even 300. Here tlie trees do not 
grow very high, and are, in fact, shrubs of 3 or 4 metres in height. This is proba- 
bly due to the soil conditions j)revailing and to the fact that tlu'V are pkuited fairly 
clovse together, b'ood crops are grown here under the mulberry trees. Arbores- 
cent nmlberrv trecss seem to form quite a different group when comi)ared with the 
riverside mulberry trees. Reproduction is carried out by means of budding or 
layering towards the end of December or in January, at the cl<).se (Tf the rainy^ season. 
The trees are planted at a distance varying between 2 m. 50 and 3 m. in both direc- 
tions. When the natural shade is insufficient, bananas may be planted beside the 
mulberries to protect them. The trees are never pruned for shaping or reproduction; 
the}^ therefore grow in irregular shapes and are coverc'd with parasitic ])lants. The 
soil is maintained by plmiting interealar}’’ food crops. The mulberry trees never 
last more than 20 years in the.se plantations. They grow rapidly, but picking does not 
commence until the third or fifth year in order not to weaken the tree. Arborescent 
mulberr}' trees bear leaves throughout the year, but two vegetative periods may be 
distinguished, one from December to April, the other from June to the end of September. 
Moreover, the tree does not put out its new leaves as rapidh^ as the dwarf mulberry. 
Consetjueiitly only 4 or 5 main crops of leaves are obtained yearly. The yield of arbd- 
revseent mulberries is still so irregular that it is impossible to give a general idea of the 
output. Individual yields vshow that tlie output of leaves may be estimated at between 
5,000 and 7,000 kg. per hectare if all the trees are visited during each period of picking, 
but this is not the case at the present time. The cultivation of the arborescent mul- 
berry is as yet of no economic importance, as the owners of the trees state that they 
find their other cropvS more profitable, or that they have no time to cultivate this plant. 
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Progress of poultry-farming in Hungary. 

The Hungarian “ Stud " infonnation Inilletins published on December 29, 1939, 
and January 12, 1940, contain some interesting data concerning the progress of poultry- 
fanning in Hungary during the past 20 years. Poultry -farming made considerable 
progress between 1922 and 1931, during which period large fattening establishments 
were built, as well as others for preparing dre.ssed poultry (refrigerating plant, etc.). Pro- 
gress was interrupted, however, when Austria lost much of lier purchasing power owing 
to the severe depression through which the country was passing and when (Germany, 
in pursuance of her self-sufficiency programme, ceasc'd to import supplies from abroad, 
the followhig figures give* sonic idea of the alteration which took place in conditions: 
in 1932 Hungary oily exported 130,000 quintals of dressed poultry, although she had 
sent 185,000 quintals to foreign countries in the previous year. The decline was 
distributed as follows: 14,000 (piiiitals less exported to ( Germany, and 32,000 qumtals 
less to Austria. During the same period the quantity of eggs exported fell from 120,000 
to 63.000 (piintals. 

During this time of extreme difficulty tor the llungarian poultry industry, condi- 
tions were impro\a.‘d by the opening up of new outlets in Oreat Britain, where lluiiga- 
riaii turkeys have been long known. This alteration in the trend of exports produced 
satisfactory results: HungarLan exjiorts of dressed poultry to Great Britain, which had 
totalled 44,088 quintals in 1929. rose to 86,972.4 quintals in 1933, Hungary tlien taking 
first phue in Briti.sh poultry exports, even paSvSing ahead of Russia. 

Although a decline was registered during the next two years as a result of measures 
adopted by (rreat Britain to jirotect the market for tlie Irish output, in 1937 Hunga- 
rian ex^Kuts of dreSvSed poultry to (Treat Britain rose once mote to 105,857 quintals. Very 
little ('hange occurred in the ^•oIulue of Himgarian exports in 1938 and i93‘,i and the 
present situation may now be summarized by saying that the British market has l)ecome 
of capital importance for the export of Himgarian poultry, while the Austro-(Ternian 
market now takes a much lower phu'e. 

This alteration has liad repercussions on the trends of production. In the first 
place, great progress has l^eeii made in the rearing of guinea -fowl; prior to i()3i this 
mdustry was so small that it was not dealt with separately in wstatistics, but l)y i()37 
12,244 quintals of guinea-fowl were exported to Great Britain. On the other hand, 
the production of geese, the princi})al outlet for which was Vieima, sliowcd a marked 
decline, while the rearing of turkeys had increased considerably. Nowadays one sees 
large flocks of half- wild turkeys on Hungarian farms; these fowl are not penned but 
wander about seeking their food in the fields under the care of a guardian. They are 
brought in to the farms for fattening only in the autumn, about a month before killing. 
Deliveries of Hungarian turkeys to (^reat Britain commence about Noveni))er and 
continue imtil the middle of Deceml)er in time for Christmas in I.ondon. 

During the past few years Hungarian exports of dressed turkeys have fluctuated 
between 43,000 and 50,000 quintals, this last figure having even been exceeded in 1933 
and 1934. Small farmers earn a good income from turkeys (profits from the export 
of this class of fowl were estimated at 6 and a half million pengos last sea.son), and 
everything is being done to encourage this branch of poultry-fanixing which has made 
such great strides in so short a time. 


1 . M. 
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Utilization of kitchen garbage for feedkig pigs in Germany. 

According to statistics published by the “ Reichnahrstand the auxiliary food 
Service '* Krniihrungshilfwerk now runs 1037 fattening establishments and 250 others 
are in coarse of construction. The kitchen garbage utilized in these establishments 
is obtained from the wastage of food consumed by 28.5 million people and amounts 
to about 17,000 quintals daily. This quantity is sufficient for fattening 184,000 pigs 
every six months and produces 28.3 million kg. of meat, which, imder the rationing 
system now in force, provides food for 746,000 persons. 

I. M. 


Refrigerating car for the transport of hung beef (half-carcases). 

In the IMjruary. 1039, number of the “Revue gener ale desCliemins deFer,'" M. Che- 
valier describes a refrigerating car for the transport of hung Ixxd (half-carcases). This 
car is an entirely novel idea and has been planned in collaboration with tlie Rolling 
Stock Ser\dce of the Northern Region of the S. N. C. F.; it was built by the Ftablisse- 
ments Cadoux. Beauchamp. The half-carcavses are hung vertically and the essential 
condition ivS that there must be a free space 3 metres in height below the hooks for hang- 
ing the beef. 

This condition has been ftilfilled by utilizing to the full the moulding which rmis 
roimd tlie top of the car and by arranging a well 7 metres long between the supports 
of the chassis; the lower part of this well is only 300 mm. above the rails. Platforms 
situated at each end of the car may be ufjed for holding meat in baskets or metal 
cases. 

This refrigerating car consists of: 
tw^o ice baskets; 

ventilating apparatus with casings for the circulation of air; 
a suspension device enabling the carcases to be easily kept in good condition; 
3 doors on each side, the central door being reserved for tlie reception of the 
hung carcases, while the end doors give access to the platfonns. 


G. R. 


Control of fraudulency in the competition of margarine with butter. 

'Phe following is taken from the report of Dr. A. J. Swaying on fraudulency in 
the competition of margarine with butter, presented to the Examining Committee of 
the International Dairy Federation, Zurich, on June 15, 1930. 

Butter \t5rsus margarine. (Present' position). 

The margarine industry dates from about 1870 and is due to the initiative of Na- 
poleon TIT who required a fat at a moderate price for the working classes; the problem 
was solved by M^ge-Mouriez. 

The development of this industry gave rise on the one h£(nd to tlie adulteration 
of butter and on the other to its unfair competition with butter by fraudulent methods 
leading to the sale of margarine as butter or as its equivalent. 
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Owing to legislative and other measures adopted by most of the dairy countries 
and those import Aig butter, adulteration is no longer of great imporlanc'c, while on the 
contrary fraudulent competition to the detriment of the dairy industry continues almost 
everywhere in written publications and illustrations. 

It must be recalled here that certain countries have made it compulsory to manu- 
facture mixtures of butter with margarine in order to get rid of a surphis of butter. 
As a result of such a measure, the public acquires the habit of eating margarine whiLst 
it loses the taste to appreciate butter. 

To remedy this, it is necessary to establi.sh an effective distinction between butter 
and margarine. 


4t « « 

In choosing the measures to be adopted, it is necessar}^ to bear in mind that the 
manufacture of margarine is important industry, however, it must not be forgotten 
that; 

(i) The initial material for the manufacture of margarine is a product of 
foreign origin; oils, vegetable fats (coconut, etc.), animal fats, fish oils (dog fi.sh, whale, 
etc.). 

{2) Butter is a natural product derived from the soil of the dairying countries; 
it affects not only the interests of the dairy but also those of agritnilture (stock-breed- 
ing, etc.): it is of national interest. 

Therefore consideration must be given to the fact that: 

ia) Margarine is an industrial product which has nothing in common with butter. 
(b) Margarine, with or without vitamins will never equal butter with regard 
to taste, flavour, appetising qualities; that is to say to those qualities which favour 
good digestion. 


Propositions. 

At the IXtli International Dairy Congress, held at Copenliageii in July 1931, 
M. A. M. Loomis, Delegate of the National Dairy Union. Wa.shington D. C., TJ. S. A., 
presented a report on ' ' World competition between vegetable oils and dairy products ' ’ 
drawing attention to the danger of the increasing use of vegetable oil products in 
regard to the marketing possibilities of dairy products. His absence from the meet- 
ing of the /|th Section of the Congress on July 14, 1031, prevented discussion of this 
Report. 

However, Mr. F. H. Taylor, Delegate of the Dairy Division of the Ministry of Agri- 
ture of New Zealand rai.sed the question of the invasion of margarine into the butter 
market, in his letter of July 18, 1938, addressed to the Permanent Bureau of the Inter- 
national Dairy Federation. 

Any general economic action against margarine as such seenvs very difficult . 

It appears most urgent to introduce into the legislation of the different countries 
of the world definite rules (where these do not exist) to put an end to fraudulent compe- 
tition and also to restrict margarine to the place it should occupy as an industrial 
product. 

With this object in view an inquiry together with an explanatory note had already 
been sent September i, 1938 to the national committees. 

The results were pre.sented to the special meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Federation held in London on September 27, 1938, where the question raised 
by Mr Taylor was discu.ssed. 
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A further note on the margarine quCvStioii appeared on November 9, 1938, and was 
sent by the Executive Committee of the Federation to all national committees on 
December 30, 1938, with the following mention. 

« To promote discussion on the question we have the honour to send herewith 
another note by Dr. Swaviiig asking you to be good enough to consider it and reply 
before March i, 3939. Dr. ^waving will then draw up a general report which will 
serve as the basis for discussion at the next meeting of the Examining Committee 
of the P'ederation , 

This communication w^as followed by a further note in March 1939. 

“ This note formulates proposals designed to raise legislatively with regard to 
margarine the possibility of proceeding against fraudulent advertivSements and pro* 
paganda whether written, pictorial or vSpoken. 

It was submitted to the national committees, and 14 replies have been received 
from the following countries: Crcrmany, England, Denmark, Finland, France, Italy, 
Norway. Imxem])urg. Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Australia, Canada and New Zea- 
land. 

Most of the countries approve proposals t, 2 and 4; some oppose proposals 3, 5 
and 6. 

With regard to overseas countries, it should be noted that in Canada the manufac- 
ture of and commerce in margarine are prohibited, Australia expresses no opinion on 
the various proposals, and New’ Zealand does not approve any of the i)roposals except- 
ing No. I. 

As part of the pro|X)sals already exist in the laws and rules of certain countries, 
little difliculty is experienced in arriving at a limited uniformity in acceptable terms 
to put an end to the misleading manoeuvres of certain sections of commerce in mar- 
garine. 

With this object in view', 1 am askmg your approbation for proposals t, 2 and 4 
in order that the Permanent Bureau of the Inteniat’onal Dairy Federation may ask 
the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome to call an mtcrriatioiial convention 
on this matter **. 

The report w^as discussed at the 13th plenary meeting of the Examining Com- 
mittee of the Federation at Zurich on June 15, 1939, and the following recommenda- 
tions were adopted: 

(1) The manufacturers of margarine should be compelled to label their product 
Margarine ” in letters at least double and at least as numerous as the other word- 
ing (or a.s the remaining wwd, or as the fancy names). 

(2) Manufacturers and merchants of margarine should be prohibited from 
making use of expressions derived from the dairy industry in their propaganda, in 
advertisements, shop windows, placards, signs, pictures, announcements, posters, in- 
scriptions, statements by radio and other methods. 

(3) In addition to the guarantees in i and 2 above, it is recommended that 
packing paper for margarine be submitted to an official control. 

(4) Proprietors or managers of hotels, restaurants boarding-houses, bread and 
cake shops, as well as directors of boarding schools, convalescent homes, and hospitals 
using margarine are obliged to make this known by a pOvSter. 

(5) Manufacturers and merchants of margarine vShould be prohibited from mix- 
ing butter with margarine. 


G. R. 
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Azzi, G., Trattato di ecologia agraria (Agricultural ecology).. — Torino, 1939, So- 
ciety editrice intemazionale, 594 pp., 55 illustrations. Price: 50 lire. 

[The author, already well-known for his work entitled “ Le Climat du Ble now 
offers his readers a complete review of his foniier publications conceniing the relations 
of the cultivated plant with its environment. He has widened our knowlwlge of agricul- 
tural ecology ancl brings into this field certain subjects w^hich have so far been treated 
as poor relations by the representatives of other sciences, geology and meteorology 
in particular. 

The book is divided into tliree parts: agricultural climatolog)', soil, the plant. In 
the chapter on agricultural climatology, the author explains his well-known opinions 
on “ meteorological equivalents " and proves the existence in the cavse of each meteo- 
rological factor, of a restrictive value, optimum, excessive or insufficient. By deter- 
mining these values for the difTerent })ha.ses of the growtli of a cultivated plant and for 
a given region, he obtains a “ climascope This idea is midoubtedly very attractive 
and acquires pratical value when dealt with by an expert, e.spccially when used in com- 
bination with the calculations proposed by the author, although these latter are undoubt- 
edl}^ somewhat complicated. 

It is mOvSt satisfactory to note that the author has also devoted attention to the 
new infoniiation available concerning photoperiodism and vernalization or jarovization. 
Particularly interesting are his deductions concerning the relation between the photo- 
period and resistance to cold. 

Besides the thermic and the luminous stage in vernalization he distinguishes a lunar 
stage (stadio limare). The author views the problem of vernalization from the objec- 
tive vStandpoint, evSpecially the problem of its practical use. On tlie other hand, he is 
dealing with questions which are mo.stly of a hyjiothetical nature w^hen he .speaks of the 
action of influencing the embryonic phase (fase prestadiale) of a generation which is 
still almost in its initial state on the mother-plant and of its retroactive effect on the 
subsequent growth and formation in general. 

A long chapter is dedicated to the rejiorts on "Meteorology, noxious insects'" 
and " Climate-man " but microclimate is not discussed at length as being foreign 
to tlie subject of agricultural ecology. 

After a brief description of the part played by soil as an ecological factor in its 
relations to climate and the plant, the A. proceeds to discuss the plant as the object 
of agricultural activity. Among the mass of material set forth by the A., special 
mention may be made of his geographical research concerning the influence of meteo- 
rological conditions on the value of cereal grain used as seed and his attempt to give 
an ecological classification of cultivated plants. Particnlarly deserving of praise are 
his cansideration.s concerning the relation between agricultural ecology and applied 
genetics of outstanding interest is his clear description of the tlieory of the Iyys.senko 
phases with their practical consequences in connection with plant selection. 

The book concludes with some considerations on the origin and spread of wheat 
and an exliaustive bibliography.] 


N. G 


Reyiewa of books presented to the Library appear under this heading. 
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Bennett, Hugh Hatamond, Soil Conservation, — London, 1939, Me Graw Publishing 
Company, Ltd., IX, 993 pp., 338 fig. 

[For some time now, both farmers and experts in the United States have recog- 
nized that erosion constitutes, in its various forms, a very grave danger, not only for 
the future of farming, but also for the whole economic life o‘f the nation. It was the 
great hurricane in 1934. however, which awoke the whole nation to the imTOrtance 
of the dmiger. Dust-laden clouds arose from the arid, sun-baked plains of Western 
Xonsas, Texas, Oklahoma and East Colorado and were borne eastwards across two- 
tliirds of the continent, b'^or tlie first time in the history of the United States particles 
of soil from the great plains darkened the skies of tlie capital, the dust penetrating 
through the New York windows and finally losing itself in the clouds which eventually 
broke over the ocean carrying with them an incalculable volume of fertile vSoil. The 
problem of erosion thu.s took form as a national problem of prime importance' 

Since then attempts have been made to discover tlie causes which, added one to 
the other, have led in the course of one and a half centuries to loss of fertility over a 
large area and wliich are now triuisfonning once flourishing farms into sterile semi- 
desert areas broken up in every direction. Numbers of articles and bulletins have been 
published on the subject, films and the wireless have spread information concerning 
the gra\aty of the problem and the measures for combating its progress. The word 
erosion which had up to then been employed mainly by geographers and geologists, 
now took on a new significance. The alterations in the? morphology of the earth which 
had previously been considered as taking several centuries to accomplish, may actually 
take place during the life of a single generation, if the forces of nature arc assisted by 
badly managed farming. 

During tlie pfist five years the United States Congress has promulgated a series of 
decrees providing tlie broad lines of a programme for acti\dties directed towards soil 
conserv^ation. The execution of the programme, originally entrusted in 1933 
Soil Erosion Service attached to tlie Department of the Interior, was later traiisferred, 
under the name of Soil Conservation Service, to the Department of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing its firvSt ten years of activity tliis institution has rendered signal service to the people 
of the United States. The following lines of action have been pursued: (1) Campaign 
against erosion including research concerning the character, causes and effects of ero- 
sion, drafting of plans to determine measures for protecting and conserving water, 
local demonstration showing the efficacy of proposed measures, co-operation with local 
services working in accordance with the laws of the States, and finally distribution of 
propaganda leaflets. (2) Purchase of threatened areas. (3) Campaign against floods. 
74) Improvement and development of water supplies in arid and semi-arid regions. 
(5) Development of private forests owned by farmers. (6) Development of rational 
metliods ot drainage and irrigation. 

Mr. Hugh Hammond Bennett, who is at present chief of the Soil Cofiservation 
Service, gives us a general review of all the problems of soil conservation. His book, 
while of mi encyclopaedic nature, is nevertheless easily read and one realizes, in going 
through its pages, that the vast material possessed by the Soil Conservation Service 
has made it possible for the A. to deal exhaustively with all these problems. The 
work is divided into two sections: the first deals with the problem of erosion, the se- 
cond with conservation methods. 

Obviously the A. has primarily made a study of the problems as presented in the 
United States, where these studies have made greater progress tlian elsewhere. 
But he also understands clearly that the question of soil conservation is of interest 
to the world at large. The second chapter is, in fact, devoted to general questions. 
Under the title of “ Erosion and Civilization a description is given of agriculture 
from ancient times and of the vanished civilizations in Mesopotamia and Syria, the 
Homan Empire, etc. P'oreign countries are again dealt with iti Chapter 41 '' Foreign 
erosion problems These two chapters, although incomplete, {the reader will find 
more exhaustive information on the subject in me book by G. V. Tacks and R. 0 - 
Whyte already reviewed in this Bulletin), show nevertheless that the United States 
are interested in the world aspects of soil conservation, an interest which was recently 
demonstrated on the occasion of the XV General Assembly of the Institute]. 


W. B. 
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GoKGoi,, Mirza Hacizade. Turhiye bugdaylari (Nie turkischen Weizen). — Istanbul. 
Vol. I: Devlet matbaasi 1935, 436 pp. 56 illustrations, 4 maps. German vsummary 
pp. 407-436. Vol. 2: Tan matbaasi 1939: 955 pp. 104 illustrations, 1 map. German 
summary pp. 930-955' 

After the important publications by Russian scholars belonging to Vavilov’s school 
concerning wheat types in Russia, Armenia, Palestine, Abyssinia and the Mediterranean 
Islands and the paper by Papadakis on Greek wheats, the above work in two volumes 
by Mirza Gokgol is a most satisfactory completion of our information as regards wheat 
types in the Near P'ast and the Mediterranean region. This book is also an ihtnxluction 
to wheat-growing in Turkey and supplies some very interesting information concerning 
Turkish agriculture, hitherto not sufficiently well-known. As an introduction to Tur- 
kish agriculture, it has the advantage over ZntJKOVvSKY’s book {La Turquie Agncole), 
I^eningrad, 1933) of having been written by a son of the soil, who combines a deli- 
cate sense of the human factor with a precise knowledge of agricultural conditions 
and an exact understanding of the scientific aspects of the question. 

The first volume deals with the general situation as re^^ards the cultivation of 
wdieat in Turkey. Since tliis coimtr}^ did not ex])ort wheat until a few years ago, 
the importance of the wheat crop may eawsily be under-estimated. In reality, the fact 
that almost half the arable area is sown to wheat prox es the im]>ortance of this crop in 
Turkey, although it is true that the author mentions later tliat the arable land only 
represents 7 per cent, of the total area of the country and that the wheat yield only 
amounts to between 7 and 8 quintals per hectare owing to tlie primitive methods adopt- 
ted in tilling the soil. 

The MinivStry of Agrictilture at Ankara has divided the coimtry into 10 climatic 
proviiK^es. The author adopts thCvSe divisions in discussitig the special conditions under 
which wheat growing is pursued in the various parts of the country, all of winch differ 
considerably one from the other as regards soil conditions and climate. 

Special chapters are devoted to the technical aspect of fanning and to the proper- 
ties and uses of wheat. The factors determining its value have been carefully studied 
in the new’ laboratories where exhaiLstive experiments hax’e been made in breadmaking 
in order to serve as a l.>asis for the new work of plant selection in Turkey ami to sti- 
mulate the production and export of the qualities most in demand. In tins connec- 
tion the anthor makes some very optimistic forecasts. 

In his second volume the A. attempts to determine and classify the extreineh^ nume- 
rous species and types of wheat. He adopts Kdrnicke's system of classification, as he 
recognizes, with all who before him have studied the systematics of wheat, that it 
is impossible to avoid using a schematic classification based on external characteristics. 
Following the example of Ft.akshercer (h'lora of cultivated plants of IJ. R. S. S., I^cnin- 
grad 1935). he nevertheletss combines this system with the establishment of ecological 
and morphological types. He distinguishes, for instance, 17 of these type.s in the 
case of hard wheat ana 1 1 in that of soft wheat. 

About 1800 of wheats from all over Turkey are cultivated at the plant .selection 
Station at Jesilkoy, and these have been subdivided into about 15,400 types analyzed 
on the basis of resistance to cold, early ripening, resi.staiice to drought,* resistance to 
lodging, soil requirements, etc. Special* experiments are being carried out over a period 
of years to determine the value of the physiological characteristics of these wl»eats. 

All this work has led to tlie production of a large number of new^ varieties. The 
number of varieties of hard wheats (Triticum durum subsp. expansum) cultivated has 
thus been increavSed from 64 to 110 through the discovery of 46 new’ varieties. With 
the exception of 0. all these varieties were found in Asia* Minor. The A. also throxvs 
an entirely new light on the question of the region wkere hard wheat originated. Accord- 
ing to Vavilov, whose opinion is now accepted everywhere, the origin of a species should 
be sought wherever this species is found m the greatest number of forms. For this 
reason the A. considers that hard wheat originated in ^sia Minor, although this opinion 
is opposed to that admitted up to the present by Vavilov, who fixed the centre of ori- 
gin in Abyssinia. The A. is also of opinion that, if the centre of diversity may also 
be considered as the centre or origin of the species in question, it must not only present 
the greatest number of t3?pes, but must also be characterized by tlie greatest accumula- 
tion of dominant genes and by the presence of wild types. 

In order to judge the question of me origin of tetraploid wheat, he considers it is im- 
portant to note that the wild type of this group, Tr, dtcoccoides, is found in Anatolia. 
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In the group of hexaploid wheats, the author h^ established 113 new varieties 
of Tf. vulgare in Anatolia. Out of a total of 270 varieties now known, 223 are found 
in AnatoUa and the A. therefore considers that Anatolia is the region of origin of 
this wheat also. The same may be said for Tr. compactum. This species is widely 
distributed throughout in certain parts of the country, in the Vilayet Bskisehir, for 
instance, where it is found in 70 per cent, of the area sown to wheat. 

As a result of his studies, the A. considers that Asia Minor is not only the region 
of ori^ of the groups of primitive diploid wheats but also that of the tetraploid and 
hexajnoid groups, representatives of which are foimd in the form of cultivate wheats 
in every part of the globe]. 


N. G. 


Ptof. Ugo Papi, Segratario generale delVIstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
POSSIBILITIES OF INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


The chief prohlenn; of soil conservation are noted and briefly discussed. These 
problems vary considerably in different parts of the globe. The various aspects 
are treated and the suggestion is put forward that, through the intermediary of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, international collahoration on this impor- 
tant question should he attained. 

Introduction. 

Soil conservation has attracted the attention of the agricultural world to 
an even greater extent in the decade I93(>-I94() than formerly. It is clearly seen 
that the protection of cultivated land against erosion and deterioration factors, 
constitutes, in practically all newly exploited countries, a fundamental problem, 
which, though varying in different as])ects, should be studied from the general 
viewpoint. Soil conservation measures form an essential part of the activities 
of the different Governments which have to combine propaganda and dissemina- 
tion of information an<l facts acquired, with co-ordination of the efforts of different 
government services and private individuals. Organizations such as the Soil 
Conservation Service established in the United States, and the Bonilica Inte- 
grale in Italy, are examples of this type of co-ordination. Similar organizations 
are to be found in other countries There are con.siderable differences in the 
manner in which the problem of the role of the Government in this campaign 
has been solved. It is also seen that control measures vary from country to 
country, not always because of varying physical conditions of the soil, but also 
because results are little or inadequately known outside the country where they 
were obtained. For example, the work of the vSoil Conservation Service appears 
to be practically unknown in Europe. 

International co-ordination, therefore, is necessary. The land should be 
considered as the common patrimony of man.; all nations have a common interest 
in its conservation which will not be achieved until the enormous losses, in part 
irretrievable, due to erosion and other factors, are fully realized. 

It is evident that the work of assembling and [co-ordinating the documen- 
tation regarding soil conservation devolves on the International Institute of 
Agriculture. The Institute should also make every effort to co-ordinate the 
results obtained in the different countries. * 

ft /#lgL 
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It is proposed to discuss at the end of this article the work which the 
Institute could carry out with the restricted means at present available, and 
that which could be assumed when, peace conditions having returned, important 
questions regarding the welfare of man, will automatical^ come to the fore. 
It may be asserted that soil conservation is one of the basic factors on which 
mutual understanding among the different peoples depends. 

The problem of soil conservation has become ])rimary importance in 
countries of recent, or relatively recent colonizati<ni, for example, the United 
.Stales, Smith America, Africa, Australia and the Asiatic colonies. It is for 
this reason that the initiative of placing soil conservation on the programme 
of work of the Institute originated from the Section of Tropical and Subtropical 
Agriculture; tlie members this Section, in their work of selecting and abstract- 
ing the different publications, encounter, almost daily, considerable information 
on this subject. It must not be taken from this, however, that the problem 
only regards tropical and subtropical countries. 

Soil conservation, new problem in countries of recent colonization, problem 

of lonj4 standing in countries of ancient civilization. 

In the first chapter of the work, 'The rape of the earth 0 . V. Jacks 
shows that progress in science and transport methods has enabled, during the 
last century, Kurojieaii peo])les to penetrate to the most distant corners of the 
globe to settle and cultivate the land. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
Ivnropean colonist, in general, knew little about cultivating land under weather 
and soil conditions entirely different from those of J^urope, and did not take 
environmental conditions into account. On the other hand, the rapid expan- 
sion in colonization did not facilitate the formation of a solid farming class, 
which really iindcrstands the intrinsic value of the soil. In man^^ cases, 
the industrialization of agriculture, and large estate.s are factors which lead 
to soil deterioration. Here the main object of the owner is to obtain imme- 
diate profits without any thought of making a steady living for himself and for 
his heirs. 

In the ITriited States, the position in 1938 is frankly stated in the yearbook 
of the Department of Agriculture as follows: " Over 37 per cent, of the total 
area of the IJ. S. A., erosion was slight (that is to say, less than a quarter of the 
soil has been lost since occupation); over 41 per cent., erosion has been mode- 
rate (loss of fr(3ni one to three quarters); 3 per cent, of the land has been 
completely destroyed, making tillage impossible; 7 per cent, of the land is non- 
arable (deserts, cauyous, etc.), much of which has been 'Subjected to excessive 
grazing". 

As another example, mention may be made of a South American, country. 
A Frencli writer describes a region of Brazil, where formerly sugarcane culti- 
vation was flourkhing, as follows: There is nothin|; to remind the traveller of 
the former wealth, first derived from sugarcane and later from coffee; the hill 
slopes are bare or covered with ' mato ' (scrub) which develops slowly; the lands 
bordering the Parahyba are given over to different crops; rice, cassava, potatpes, 
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beans. Coffee plantations are no longer to be found in this district, but have 
shifted towards the mountains or ' serras ' which form the southern frontier 
of Minas Oeraes. If Saint-Hilaire were to repeat his tour, he would not recog- 
nize the place of his pilgrimage nor find any trace of that which enthused him 
in 1819''. 

These are two examples; but the decline in soil fertility is a problem which, 
under various aspects, is to be found in all countries of comparatively recent 
colonization, it concerns vSouth Africa as much as Australia. 

The position is entirely different in the countries of ancient civilization. In 
Northern and Western Europe, erosion has never played a j)redominant role. 
Here, the importance of forest conservation has been fully understood .since re- 
mote times. This is the reason for the general indifference in Europe to the 
world wide question of soil conservation. Soil losses in America and Australia 
arc of little concern to the hhench or German farmer. This reasoning, however, 
is erroneous, as a healthy agricultural population increase.s to such an extent, 
that after several generatiotis of peaceful life, the land can no longer support all 
the descendants of rural families. Consequently, the exodus to the towns which 
leads to overcrowding of these centres. Sooner or later, in sound agricultural 
regions, the need for new land becomes imperative. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance, therefore, that the overseas' regions adapted to agriculture should be 
careful maintained and not transformed into deserts after a few generations 
as was the case in the past. 

Let us turn our attention to the countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
from Egypt and Palestine up to Spain. 

It is highly probable that the fall of the ancient empires of Bal)ylon, Assyria, 
Persia and Carthage was partly due to the extension of deserts caused through 
the destruction of the primeval vegetation. The disastrous consequences of the 
deforestation of the Apennines during the time of ancient Rome can still be 
seen to-day. On the other hand, it is now found that, in the majority of the 
Mediterranean countries, cultivated land is no longer subject to the danger 
of erosion to the same extent as in the United States. It would appear that 
what scientists engaged in plant .sociology call the climax point, has been reached. 
To put it more simply, all the transportable parts of the soil have already been 
removed, cither by wind or water, in the past. For the most part, cultivated 
land is now found in regions less exposed to soil losses or erosion b\^ wind. The 
problem of soil conservation cannot be neglected, greater importance, however, 
is given to the difficult ta.sk of recovering lands formerly fertile but destroyed 
by the forces now at work in countries of recent colonization. To avoid errors, 
this laud recovery (laud reclamation in Italy, colonization of Palestine, North 
Africa, etc.) should profit from the experience of new agricultural countries. 

The countries of ancient Asiatic cultivation, taking into account India and 
China only, are faced with a different series of problems. In India, the prin- 
cipal caiLses of soil deterioration are, deforestation and overgrazing. The rapid 
increase in the population under British rule led to intensified cultivation; 
poor soils were cleared and the fallow periods shortened, de priviiigthe land of 
the rest periods imperative in a tropical country. This increase in population 
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— approximately three million per annum — takes place chiefly in the regions 
suitable for colonization, i. e., regions where the rainfall is not excessive, and 
having natural grasslands. An excessive rainfall together with conditions un- 
suited to stock-breeding, have restricted agricultural expansion in other regions. 
Favourable regions being over-populated, the excess population spreads to the 
transition zones wliere the grasslands persist if treated properly, though they are 
difficult to restore if neglected. It is only too frequently found that the natural 
grass cover has entirely disappeared and the stock have to re.sort to the leaves of 
shrubs and trees for nourishment. It is comprehensible, therefore, how erosion, 
following the disappearance of forage plants and the destruction of trees and 
shrubs, has transformed former agricultural regions into deserts. Control measures, 
even the most elementary, in many instances are impossible owing to the ex- 
treme poverty of some villages, where it is extremeh^ diflicult to procure the 
necessary funds for carrying out ])rotection operations. 

In China, the intensive agriculture of the South, where a dense population 
depends almost entirely on the products of the soil, forms a marked contrast 
with that of the North-West, the loess region, cradle of the Chinese civilizatimi, 
but for tlie greater part ruined b3^ wind action. The loess of aeolian origin, 
however, constitutes one of the most fertile soils of the world; but at the same 
time is highly susceptible to w'ater and wind erosion, if not covered with vege- 
tation. The Hwang Ho, which drains the loess regions, has a raised bed owing 
to the mass of material transported by the water and flows through densely 
populated plains, situated at a level below tliat of the river. Consecjuently, 
there is a constant risk of severe flooding, one of the chief causes of dire famines. 
The terraces which were constructed in remote times have been gradually des- 
troyed and other control measures are unknown. It has been found that the 
inhabitants of the plains exx>osed to floods suffer more than those of the moun- 
tainous regions, where the fields are destroyed through gullying. An effective 
control of the Hwang Ho appears to be a snperhuiiian task, as it would not 
only be necessary to regulate the flow of the river but also to improve the moun- 
tain regions where the erosion of unprotected areas is the source of all the 
trouble. 

In the vSouth, the rice-growing region, f)roblems are more simple. The irri- 
gated rice fields are always laid out in the form of terraces. Terracing, em- 
ployed with tlie object of retaining the irrigation water, is also an excellent anti- 
erosion measure. It is found, in fact, that in the greater j^art of southern and 
central China, all the soil has been removed through the action of water or wind, 
with sole exception of the .soil in the rice-fields. On the other hand, erosion has 
led to much mountain soil being transported to the plains, i. e., to the rice- 
growing centres. 

Japan differs from China. Natural conditions — steep slopes composed of 
volcanic matter, exposure to storms — however, favours intensive erosion. But 
nature has been checked and forest conservation in particular has given excel- 
lent results. 

The troj)ical countries which concentrate on the production of industrial 
crops such as coffee, tea, cacao, rubber, etc., must also be taken into considera- 
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tion. In many cases, the European planter has not realized the dangers of ero- 
sion and soil exhaustion. Mention may be made of Ceylon where the system of 
clean- weeding practised in the tea and hevea estates led to the loss of a con- 
siderable part of the excellent mountain soils. The Engli.sh specialists who 
have visited the Netherlands Indies in recent years, agree that there is no other 
colony where the necessity of soil conservation has been so completely under- 
stood, IVJention may be made of the use of cover plants in the rubber estates 
which has now become general; terracing in the coffee and tea estates and otlier 
measures, and, in particular, the well-organized system of forest conservation,. 
The natives of Java, moreover, have adopted since very remote times, an excel- 
lent system of terracing in their rice fields. This does not mean, however, that 
the effects of erosion are unknown in the Netherlands Indies. Torrential rains 
easily cause gully formation, even after only a day’s rain. Possibly the very 
intensity of these heavy rains has suggested to both the Dutch colonizers and 
the natives the effective protection measures which they adopt. 

The al)ove examples cho.sen rather arbitrarily have been given in order to 
show the world- wide importance of soil conservation and also to point out the 
different aspects of the j)roblem in the different parts of the globe. Attention 
will now be given to the sources of information available; the different aspects 
of the problem w'ill be treated, and the possibilities of international collabora- 
tion in the fight against soil erosion and deterioration studied. 

Sources of information. 

Before anyone can fully realize the importance of soil conservation, he 
must see the effect of erosion for himself. However well- written, descriptions 
cannot take the place of direct observation in any given region of which tlie agri- 
cultural history is known. Only after having seen tlie^ effects of erosion, and stu- 
died control measures in some pailicular area, is it possible for anyone to under- 
stand, from the study of publications., the problems of other regions wluch have 
not been visited. It would be of considerable value, therefore, when coniinuiiica- 
tions between the different countries return to normal, to organize international 
tours during wdiicli the officers of soil conservation services would exchange 
opinions on concrete cases. 

There are no publications for the countries wliere the inha])itants from 
time immemorial have realized the necessity of conserving the soil and where 
erosion only plays an accessory part. of the measures now adopted in 

new countries have always been in force in the countries of Northern and Western 
Pmrope; forest i:>rotection, river control, measures against avalaiK^hes and n.aiix 
others, are part of the traditions of the agricultural populations, without any 
need being felt for publit^ations promoting the use of erosion measures. 

Without washing to give a complete bibliography, niention of some impor- 
tant publications on the question, issued in the last few years w’ill be of 
interest. 

The number of publications in English is considerable; in fact, it is chiefly 
in America and in the British Empire that the dangers to which recently colonized 
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regions are exposed, are realized. One of the most important publications is 
‘ The rape of the earth ’ by V. G. Jacks and R. O. Whyte, issued in 1939 
(a review of this book was given in the December, 1939 number of this Bul- 
letin). This book is the sole attempt, up to the present, at treating erosion as 
a phenotnenoii which concerns the whole world. It is evident that it was impos- 
sible for the authors to deal with all regions with the same attention and detail, 
but it is to be appreciated that there is now a publication available in which 
the same importance is attached to economic and social forces as to the forces 
of nature. 

No sources of information are cited in this work of Jack and Whyte; these 
are given in a bulletin by the same authors published in 1938, entitled ‘ Ero- 
sion and s(hl conservation.' In this bulletin, the different countries where the 
problem of erosion has been studied up to the present, are reviewed, and a 
fairly complete bibliography is also given. 

Next is an article of Sir Frank SxocKDAnE. The author examines the situa- 
tion in the countries of the British Empire, most of which he has visited per- 
•sonally. 

A. W. F. Joachim has collected in an article the legislative measures taken 
in the different countries, a useful work, as these measures have been inspired 
by widely differing motives. 

Turning to the American bibliography, it is seen tliat the number of publi- 
cations issued in recent years is considerable. There is also a review * Soil 
Conservation ’ which is now in its sixth volume. The articles are of high 
scientific value and written in popular language; the photographic illustrations 
are excellent. 

Among important publications, mention may be made of the 1938 Year- 
book of the United >States Department of Agriculture, called 'Soils and men.' 
The most eminent specialists of the United States have collaborated in the pre- 
paration of this volume of over looo pages. The book is divided into five 
parts; the nation and the soil, the farmer and the soil, soil and plant relation- 
ships, fundamentals of soil science, soils of the United States. The object of 
the Department of Agriculture in publishing this volume was to co-ordinate the 
knowledge acquired and the experiments rhade in the United vStates. The 
value of this volume lies in its completeness and in its presentation, to a 
greater extent than the works published in England, of the different aspects of 
the problem: loss in soil fertility is not attributed exclusively to erosion, other 
possible adverse, factors are also taken into account. 

In 1939, the Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, Hugh Hammond Ben- 
nett, wrote a book entitled ‘ vSoil conservation/ Although concentrating chiefly 
on the position in the Uniteri States, the author lias endeavoured, in a few 
chapters, to treat erosion as a world-wide problem and to ascertain the relation- 
ships between increase in soil erosion and the fall of ancient civilizations. This 
volume comprises a complete documentation on erosion in the United States 
and also on soil conservation measures. 

Attention may also be called to the numerous brochures and books in 
T>c)pular form published in the States including some of literary im^jortance, such 
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as ' Rich land, poor land ’ by Stuart Chase. The author’s aim was to exa- 
mine a problem greater than that of soil conservation, namely, that of the loss 
ill the natural weath of the North American continent. He also tieats on the 
exhaustion of the mineral resources; this subject, however, does not come within 
the scoxie of this article. But the problem of the forces of water, ungoverned 
or badly governed, is the main subject of this book; the author studies its diffe- 
rent aspects, from forest and grassland management to erosion control measures 
and the regulating of rivers. One of the most interesting chapters is that on 
the TVA (Tennessee Valley Authorit)") in which the author gives the history 
of this vast restoration work. 

Other works of a similar type are those of Avers Brinser (Our use of the 
land) and Russktx Bori> (Behold our land). 

Other books of a technical nature are those in which detailed information 
on conservation measures is the main theme, for exam]>le, the work of A. F. 
Gustafson (Conservation of the soil) or that of Q. C. Ayres (Soil erosion and 
its control). The Italian work "La difesa del suolo negli vStati Uniti di America' 
by A. Alfari, is on the same lines. 

Soil conservation is included in the programme of integral land reclamation 
in Italy. The number of ptiblications on the subject is considerable. The most 
complete informal ion, however, will be found in the volumes of the " Biblio- 
teca della Bonifica intcgrale Other more abridged WT>rks are also available, 
for examine, the recent book of G. Tassinari, published in German, French and 
English, entitled * Ten years of land reclamation under the Mussolini Act ' 
and the publication " Land reclamation in Italy ’ b}^ C. Longobardi. 

Different aspects of the problem of soil deterioration and conservation > 

This chapter is divided into three .sections: (i) problems; (2) causes of 
decline in fertility or soil losses; (3) measures required. 

Problems. — The chief problem may be defined in the two words 
the U. S» Department of Agriculture chose as title of the i()38 Yearbook: 
* Soils and men The problem is serious w^hen the equilibrium between tlie two 
is upset, either because man has neglected to take the j)rccautions nece^ssary 
to maintain soil fertility, or because various circumstances no longer permit 
him to live on the products of the soil. 

As has been seen, not only do the questions to be solved differ from country 
to country but also from one divStrict to another in the same country. 

In the United States, for ex.ample, the following questions are distinguished: 
In humid regions — ^improvement of lands unsuitable for cultivation owing to 
careless and excessive clearing; in the sub-humid regions— excessive optimism 
founded on the results of a few favouraye years, and erroneous adaptation of 
European methods (successful farms are to be found in the dry farming regions,, 
but at the .same time, cultivation is too intensive, especially the practice of 

deep ploughing which exposes the soil to wind ); in the extensive grass- 
land areas — ^overgrazing and grazing during seasons when the land should 
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be rested to enable renewal of the grass cover; lastly, in different regions — faulty 
irrigation and drainage. 

Naturally, it is impossible in tlii^i article to examine the regional problems 
of (^ther countries. 

Causes of decline in fertility or soil losses. — In 
our opinion, water and wind should not be considered the sole causes of soil 
deterioration. For a complete study, other factors have to be included. The 
.soil scientists engaged in the study of tropical soils, particularly P. Vagei.ER, 
have shown the tremendous influence of high temperatures and tropical rains 
on the mechanical disintegration of soils, which is accomplished infinitely more 
rapidly than in temperate countries. 

Distinction should be made between the direct and indirect causes. Thus, 
erosion should be considered as a direct cause, often itself brought about through 
indirect causes (soil denuded of vegetation, faulty ploughing, cultivation on very 
steep slopes without using protective measures, etc.). 

Without attempting to be complete, is is now proposed to examine some 
of these direct and indirect causes. 

{A) firosion by water. — To-day, nio.st scientists distinguish 
two or three types of erosion by water: 

(i) Sheet erosion — the soil is detached from the sub-soil stratum in 
more or less consistent layers. In some cases, sheet erosion is incon.spicuous. 
To determine its action exactly, regular observations carried out with apparatus 
for measuring the total (quantity of arable soil removed during a rainy period, 
are necessary. 

(ii) Gully erosion — formation of ravines or gullies. These gullies begin 
as small grooves which deepen and widen with each fresh fall of rain. In the 
humid tropical areas, sometimes a day’s rain is sufficient to cause quite deep 
incisions. 

(iii) Rill erosion — expression used by American scientists to indicate 
the erosion which results when run-off water concentrates in numerous streamlets 
over the .surface of the soil and of sufficient volume and velocity to form grooves 
of varying depth in the land. 

It is evident that thCvSe three types of erosion may sometimes occur together 
and that there are transitions between the different types. 

Soils vary in susceptibility to erosion. Some are very erodable; with others, 
the contrary is the case; the former have generally been reduced to this condi- 
tion through the interference of man. In fact, there are few soil types of which 
the .structure itself facilitates erosion, the majority having been destroyed in the 
course of centuries. The vegetal cover, trees and shrubs in the forests, grami- 
neous and herbaceous plants on the grasslands, protected the soil until man 
interfered. As regards their susceptibility to erosion, after being opened up for 
cultivation, a distinction is observed between the soils formed by conifer forests, 
those under gramineous and herbaceous plants, and those of deciduous tree 
forests. The soils of tropical forests merit treating separately. 
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What are the indirect causes of water erosion ? The most important is 
certainly soil denudation. At first, the cause was attributed to the deforesta- 
tion of mountain slopes, but later it was found that even on bare soil a slight 
inclination was sufficient to cause the removal of the surface layers. In fact, 
numerous comparative experiments carried out under very diverse conditions, 
have proved the close relation between the (|uantity of soil removed and the 
intensity of plant cover. 

The disappearance of the grass cover through overgrazing is another 
indirect cause. 

There is also the effect of untimely and incompetent ploughing carried out 
with regard to the relief of the soil; the vertical furrovws represent as many start- 
ing points of erosion. In hot countries, mechanical plonghing, especially where 
there is a tendency to make excessively deep furrows, is a danger to which 
too little attention has been paid. 

The causes mentioned are the result of a w'ant of j)roper forest ])rotection, 
legislative measures usually being inadecjuate, or of the negligence of the farmer 
due to absence of system in farming, and knowledge of the local edaphic and 
meteorological conditions. In many instances, also, farmers in a new country 
are not disposed to invest in their farms the capital necessary for erosion con- 
trol. Their concept is that, when crop yields begin to diminish, fresh arable land 
is easily bmnd. The farmer is not permanently settled and is content wdth a series 
of good harvests to later acquire fresh land. It is not only among the so-called 
primitive peo])les of Africa and Asia that shifting cultivation is encountered; it 
has also played an important and disastrous role in the conquest of the Ame- 
rican continent. In other cases, the desire to conserve the soil exists, but the 
poverty of the fanners, often due to the low price obtained for their agricultural 
X^roducts, is the true source of the evil. 

These facts demonstrate the complexity of the X)roblem of water erosion 
which, at first view, ai)j)ears simple. It is evident, therefore, that control can- 
not be successfully achieved through the individual efforts of the farmers, but 
must be effected under the supervision of the local and if necessary government 
authorities. Moreover, collaboration bet^veen the different government, forestry 
and agricultural .services is essential. 

(B) Wind erosion. — In many countries, wind erosion is as im- 
portant as water erosion. The two types may be combined. Soil which has 
been leached by water is easily damaged by wind. 

A distinction should be drawn between the two phenomena: (i) deserts, 
meaning those areas bare of vegetation which have existed in this state since 
time immemorial; (ii) deserts and semi-deserts recently created b}^ man. 

(i) Documentation on the encroachment of the Sahara is copious. The 
scientists who have studied the subject have often expressed contradictory o})i- 
nions. It is not known, after all, whether the fluctuations in its extent arc caused 
by climateric fluctuations or by man creating conditions at its southern limits 
which favour extension. Considerable efforts have been made recently in North 
Africa to checK the advance of the desert by different methods of stabilizing the 
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dunes. It is also reported that overgrazing is the chief factor which facilitates 
the extension of desert land. 

(ii) It is from the man-made deserts in the vStates of Texas, Oklahama, 
Kansas and Colorado that the famous dust storms which have caused so much 
discussion in recent ^-ears, originated. It seems that dry farming is the basic 
cause of this wind erosion. The plant cover was destroyed by the plough; the 
system of dry farming consists of a regular succession of wheat and clean fallow, 
that is, the land was systematicall}’' denuded of all vegetation in order to main- 
tain the humidity and nitrogen of the soil. This practice decidedly facilitated 
the removal of the line soil particles by wind and it has been recently found 
that it is these very fine particles which contain the highest percentage of organic 
matter, nitrogen and phosphorus, while the real sand, composed of heavier par- 
tides and deposited in the form of dunes at a lesser distance, is considerably 
poorer in nutritive elements. 

Account should also be taken of the different types of soil more or less 
susceptible to aeoliati removal. In future, in the arid regions, an endeavour 
should be made to reconcile the need of the farmer to maintain the maximum 
amount of humidity and nitrogen in the soil — dean fallow' appears to be the 
only sy.stem which is really efficacious — and the necessity of conserving the soil. 

(C) Other causes of soil deterioration. — The question 
of soil conservation cannot be limited to the effects of erosion. It has been 
found that the content of the soil in nutritive elements, organic and mineral, 
practically alw'ays decreases during the years following forest or grassland 
clearing. 

This is particularly true in the case of tropical and subtropical countries. 
In the virgin forests of the tropics, almost all the nutritive matter is fixed by 
the exuberant vegetation and is only returned to the soil, by decomposition of 
dead leaves and stalks, to be immediately re-absorbed in plant growth. The 
soil, therefore, serves primarily for the fixation of the roots and only secondarily 
as a transient reservoir of nutritive elements. Tn general, the native farmers 
have intuitively understood that the so-called fertility of forest soils is often 
fallacious. They have instinctively practised shifting cultivation, a system 
known under various names in almost all tropical countries. vSmall plots are 
cleared in the forest for the cultivation of food crops, and occasionally even 
industrial plants (coffee, tobacco and others). These plots were abandoned 
before the soil had lost all its natural fertility, to enable the regeneration of 
secondary forest growth; other j)lots, either virgin land or formerly cultivated 
areas were then cleared. This system is not, as is often thought, a danger in 
itself. In general, the fertility of soil is sufficient, although it decreases slightly 
with each new clearing, to support a primitive people; on the condition that its 
number does not become excessive. On the other hand, this system becomes 
highly dangerous if ^the natives are obliged to remain too long on the same 
areas, owing to too rapid an increase in number, or to the immigration of other 
tribes. Soil fertility falls to a level which can no longer support a sufficiently 
dense secondary forest growth. 
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The same retrogression occurs when the virgin forest is replaced by per- 
manent plantations of shrub crops: tea, coffee, cacao, hevea and others, parti- 
cularly if no attempt is made to return to the soil the organic and mineral 
matter removed by the crops, and if the leaching of these elements is not 
reduced to a minimum (fertilizers, terracing, green manure and cover 
plants, etc.). 

The same remarks apply to grassland soil used for cultivation. The 
American pedologist Jenny compared the content in organic matter of a virgin 
grassland soil with that of fields cultivated for sixty years, using a rotation of 
maize, wheat and barley. While no leaching was observed, Jp:nny found that 
the cultiv^ated soils had lost 38 per cent, of their organic matter during this 
period. 

The restoration of the fertility of soils thus exhausted is mainly a question 
of propaganda and social order. Agricultural science, has in fact, shown the 
possibility of restoring fertility by means of suitable fertilizers; but there is 
some difficulty in carrying out the methods recommended, due either to the 
ignorance of the fanners or to insufficient financial means. 

Thus in India the insufficiency of manure is one of the greatest hindrances 
in agriculture. In this country where farm animals abound, there is no shortage 
of manure, l)ut owing to the high price of other fuels, the dried manure is gener- 
ally adopted for this purpose. Formerly, the method of making compost by 
mixing manure with plant waste and animal urine, was practically unknown. 
It is only recently that an attempt has been made, by propaganda from model 
farms, to popularize the use of compost. The use of green manure plants is 
better known, Init far from being general. 

The above remarks on India also apply, mutatis mutandis, to many other 
tropical countries, particularly the African countries where any care in cultivation 
methods has only been undertaken within the last few decades. 

(/)) Soil deterioration due to faulty irrigation 
and drainage. — The practice of irrigation dates back to the early be- 
ginnings of civilization. The civilizations of ancient Assyria, Egypt and also 
Southern China were based on the art of irrigation. I^ven to-day, part of these 
regions are still irrigated, without the fields, during the many centuries, having 
shown any decrease in fertility. 

On the other hand, it is to be regretted that, in the present day, faulty irri- 
gation in some cases has brought about disastrous results. The crop yields, 
excellent at first, gradually decreased until the soil showed signs of complete 
exhaustion. 

It is now known this state is caused by the accumulation of alkaline salts 
in the sub-soil. The salts dissolved in the irrigation water, chiefly those con- 
taining chlorine, sulphur and sodium may exercize a harmful influence on the 
crops, an influence which does not become apparent until after a lapse of time more 
or less long, during which they have accumulated in the soil. These un.successful 
experiments showed that a careful study of the chemical composition of the 
irrigation water and also of the soil should be made before constructing irriga- 

** Tec. g Ingl, 
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tion works. It was concluded that a good drainage was the best corrective 
for the harmful effects of irrigation. For irrigation land, it is also necessary 
to select soils, the composition of which promises high and lasting yields. 

(E) Causes of an economic and social order. — It 
has been shown that economic and social factors have an indirect influence on 
soil deterioration. vSoine examples may be of interest. 

In this respect, problems of land tenure may be cited. History shows 
that large estates have frequent^ been the basic cause of soil exhaustion and 
decreased yields. This is particularly the case when the estate owners do 
not reside on their property. However, generalization should be avoided. 
There are many instances in which the development of uncultivated land is only 
possible by means of a large capital and the certainty of being able to start a 
new crop on a large scale (plantations of caoutchouc, sisal, tea, etc.). 

The poverty and running into debt of small holders may lead to the same 
results, when want of capital prevents them using every precaution in cultivation 
and taking erosion control measures. 

The problem of shifting cultivation has already been mentioned in the pre- 
vious chapter. 

Overgrazing, which is decidedly one of the chief causes of soil deteriora- 
tion, merits a more detailed study. In general, it is the result of an excessive 
increase in the herds which become too numerous for the rational utilization 
of the existing gras.slands. This phenomenon often takes place in new 
countries where the general impression is that the gras.sland available is un- 
limited, The irrational increase in the live-stock of many African tribes is due 
to the fact that cattle are valued not for their meat, milk or for draught pur- 
pOvSes, but solely as a symbol of wealth, thus acting as a substitute for money. 
Attempts have been made to instil more rational ideas. 

Control measures. — It is impossible to treat on all control mea- 
sures in this article. Mention will only be made of some of the methods gener- 
ally adopted in the United States and recommended by the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

It is seen that agricultural technique is far enough advanced to enable the 
rural population to protect its land against the dangers of erosion. At present, 
it is mainly a question of finding the means to carry out the improvements pro- 
posed by the agricultural technicians. Successful control also depends on the 
collaboration of the farmers in the affected regions, first among themselves and 
then with the Government Services. This collaboration has attained a very 
high degree of efficiency in the case of large-scale operations carried out in the 
United States, such as the TVA project. 

The best method of checking the effects of soil exhaustion and deterioration, 
is to make these effects known to as many of the people as possible. Demon- 
strations in situ are the best means of instructing the farmers; they could be 
substituted by lectures with lantern-slides. Publicity such as envisaged in the 
United States with the many well-illustrated pamphlets written in popular 
language, is of immense value. 
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The principal control measures einployed are: establishment of cover plants, 
protection of wild plants which act as a cover, forest management, planting 
of windbreaks, contouring, terracing, strip cropping, suitable rotations, gully 
stabilization, gully prevention by regulated drainage of terraces, control of flooding. 

It has been found that vSoine of these measures applied chiefly in the United 
States such as contouring, and strip cropping have been highly successful. Else- 
where, they are little known, with the exception of vSouth Africa where they are 
frequently employed. In later articles, it is proposed to return to this ques- 
tion in greater detail and, for the moment, the reader is referred to the publica- 
tions cited above. 

International collaboration. 

The conservation of arable land is a problem which concerns all mankind. 
It is important, therefore, that the efforts made in the different countries should 
be co-ordinated, and that an international publicity should encourage all works 
of consequence, the purpose of which is to make known effective measures against 
erosion and other dangers. 

Realizing the importance of soil conservation, the XVth General Assembly 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, after having taken cognizance of 
an interesting report presented by Signor A. Maugini, Delegate of the Italian 
Colonies at the Permanent Committee, adopted the following Resolution: 

' The General Assembly invites the International Institute of Agriculture 
to establish a close collaboration with the International Soil Association in the 
field of soil conservation, and also to include in its activities on this question, 
the temperate countries 

Thus the Institute is faced with a new' task. Firstly, it is necessary to 
determine what direction this activity should take, at the same time taking 
into account that the present moment is not suitable for new international under- 
takings, This does not prevent us, however, from determining the general lines 
to be followed in the future. With this purpose in view, the Delegate of the 
United Sates indicated the following as the main subjects for study: — 

I. — Survey of land-use, past and present as it relates to soil conser- 
vation. 

IT. — Outstanding problems in soil convServation disclosed by the survey. 

III. — Suggestive projects of study to profit by the experience of the past 
and by the science and technology of the present and the future. 

The fundamental idea of the memorandum of the Delegate of the United 
States would appear to be the establishment of a world census of soils, accord- 
ing to the following criteria: — 

(1) cultivated areas capable of being maintained under present condi- 
tions of cultivation; 

(2) soils in deterioration or threatened by same; 

(3) semi-desert areas which were cultivated up to comparatively recently; 

(4) areas suitable for agricultural purpoiS?es: forests and grasslands: (a) with 
irrigation; {h) after irrigation. 
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The object of this census would be to make all countries of the world 
soihconsciotrs'. It is of primary importance to know if all the agricultural 
soils available are cultivated so that fertility may be maintained as long as 
possible. The so-called presstire of agricultural peoples who seek new horizons, 
often is nothing but the abandonment of their native soil, destroyed by ruinous 
methods of cultivation. An emigration of farmers from regions having a sound 
agricultural tradition, on the other hand, would be highly fortunate for new 
countries. 

It would also be interesting to ascertain the possibilities of recolonizing 
formerly ruined regions, such as the majority of the mountainous regions of the 
Mediterranean. 

All these enquiries necessitate careful preparation. At the same time, 
however, excessive exactitude should be avoided. The registration of the soils 
in the first or second category will always depend on a more or less subjective 
estimation. Account will also have to be taken of the attitude of the govern- 
ment organizations to which will be entrusted the comj)letion of the question- 
naires and* which may, perhaps, sometimes he inclined to sacrifice frankness to 
national pride, and thus not giving an entirely exact position. 

P\>r still fxirther reasons, it. is i)remature to begin any enquiry on soil con- 
servation, mainly becau.se there is a want of uniformity as to the exact meaning 
of the terms, erosion, deterioration, exhaustion, etc. The first object of our 
work would consist in popularizing the knowledge acquired in the different 
centres engaged in soil problems, described earlier on in the text, and in obtain- 
ing the collaboration of eminent soil scientists with a view to prejiaring a 
popular work on the question. To this end, an attempt was already made, 
before hostilities began, to bring together several well-known specialists who 
agreed to collaborate in the compilation of an international symposium. The 
outbreak of war prevented this initiative being continued. 

Only after the popularization and dissemination of the present knowledge 
available, will it be possible to begin preparation of the census in question. 

The questions to be put should be established by an International Congresj; 
on soil conservation, convened by the International Institute of Agriculture 
and the International Soil Conservation. The collaboration between these two 
organizations could be arranged in such a wa3^ that the International Soil 
Association- organization of soil scientists, undertakes the purely scientific pro- 
blems, while the International Institute of Agriculture assembles the information 
and, at the same time, deals with the social problems which are also important 
in soil conservation. 

This is only a general outline of a programme which must necessrily be 
postponed until times are nornial. It has not been presumed, therefore, at 
the present moment, to request the assistance of the different Departments of 
Agriculture, nor that of the specialists engaged in soil science, for contributions 
to the above-mentioned symposium. Contributions from anyone engaged in 
soil conservation work, however, will be gratefully accepted, provided thnt they 
are written^ iiii popular form, and that they contain the results of personal Ex- 
periences. Any suggestions regarding the proposed enquiry will also be Welcomed. 
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Finally, the execution of this ])rogramme necessitates pecuniary resources, 
of which the International Institute does not dispose. This, however, is the 
least difficulty. No one who has not lost all faith in the sound evolution of 
mankind, can doubt that the necessary means will be found for an iuternatioual 
undertaking which aims at constructing and establishing a well-founded basis 
for future generations of agriculturists. 

- W. Baij.v 
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PROBLEM OF MALNUTRITION AS REGARDS 
THE RURAL POPULATIONS OF EUROPE 


Defective nutrition leads more or less rapidly to disease and degeneracy among 
rural populations, Improvement in nutrition is essential to agricultural progress 
and is the strongest force militating towards improvement in health and in the yield 
obtained from labour. The establishment of rational dietary systems requires that 
studies be made in nutritive typology. Numerous methods and measures tending 
to'ii^ards improvement in nutrition have been adopted in various countries, but these 
have been insufficient in the case of the rural populaiion. The solution of this pro- 
blem of primary importance will call for a tremendous united effort on the part of 
all agricultural institutions. 

Introduction. 

Among the problems relating to human nutrition, that of underfeeding 
of the rural populations, and especially the poorer classes, will be of primary 
importance after the war. 

The improvement of the diet of rural workers, an essential condition to 
agricultural progress, may have extensive repercussions on output; alteration 
in the diet of niavsses of peasants in various countries may have far-reaching 
effects on the world market for the principal foodstuffs and if its evolution is 
stimulated in any given direction an increase in the demand for various food- 
stuffs may result. An improvement in the diet of the poorest rural classes will 
increase the yield of labour, as an ill-nourished man works badly and cannot 
improve his food as he does not earn enough. 

A rational modification of the dietary system in accordance with the require- 
ments of living and work will have a wide influence on agriculture in every 
country. It is obvious that in the most backward agricultural countries where 
poverty and want are common conditions, the objective wall be to guarantee 
sufficient food for the inhabitants rather than an ' ideal ’ diet. 

Preliminary studies. 

Any undertaking which aims at the improvement of the diet of the rural 
masses is very complicated, while the measures adopted vary in relation to the ^ 
conditions ruling /in each country. 

The solution should be approached from the practical standpoint and wdth 
the combined efforts of international action. 

Nutrition studies present several difficulties, tw'o of which are of outstand*? 
ing importance; 

(i) detennination of the present situation; 

{z) application of modern physiological and biochemical data. 
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A study of nutrition conditions resulting from the world war calls for 
accurate statistical data, which should be as clear as possible, concerning out- 
put, consumption among the farming classes and the price of foodstuffs. 

Questions of dietary physiology are always very delicate; the evolution of 
the sciences relating to nutrition and diet is becoming increasingly rapid. The 
progress made in knowledge concerning matters of diet make it possible at the 
present time to understand and remedy numerous conditions of malnutrition 
which in former times were not recognized. It is therefore highly important 
that the diet of the rural classes should be the object of systematic and x>^riodic 
study. 

A detailed study of the physiological bases of the diet of the rural popula- 
tion calls for: 

(a) the determination of their requirements in energizing elements; (b) the 
determination of their requirements in non-energizing elements; fundamental 
food substances which are specifically indispensable (amino-acids, mineral sub- 
stances, vitamins and roughage); (c) the determination of a dietary balance 
suited to each physiological case considered; (//} the study of the minimum and 
optimum food requirements of farm workers (different categories); (<’) the study 
of the sf)ecial re(juirements of pregnant women or nursing mothers belonging 
to the ]>easant classes; (/) the study* of the re(piirements of children. 

The practical application of various scientific ideas should be preceded by 
numerous complementary and detailed studies of dietary haV)its. 

It is equally important to have detailed and accurate knowledge of the 
chemical composition and biological value of all foods. Control of the nutri- 
tive value of foodstuft’s and the suppression of fraud in this field should form 
the object of international agre|‘ments. 

Owing to the extreme importance of the food problem from the standpoint 
of hygiene and agriculture, the chief international organizations, such as the 
Hygiene isection of the League of Nations and the International Labour Office 
have for some years made a special study of the extent to which the various 
countries suffer from malnutrition. 

In tlie first place, the International Labour Office took the question up 
from its social aspect; later, the League of Nations appointed a Joint Committee 
to make a further study of the matter and invited the International Institute of 
Agriculture to take an interest and collaborate in the work. 

In May, 1936, the International Labour Office published a report entitled 
‘ Workers' diet and social policy ' and containing records of family budgets. 

In connection with its work of protecting the interests of agricultural pro- 
duction, the International Institute of Agriculture continued the study and in 
1937 published a first report dealing with one of the questions dealt with by 
the Joint Committee for the nutrition problem. This report, compiled by the 
Bureau of Economic and Social Studies was entitled ‘ Investigations into the 
margin between producers' and consumers' prices of certain foodstuffs 

Obviously the consumption of a peasant family depends on the size of its 
total income; when this falls below a certain minimum, the family cannot always 
reduce its consumption in the same proportion. Adjustment to a decline in 
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income is not made immediately, but takes place after a certain interval. This 
is proved by a special study of variations in the farmer^s income which has special 
characteristics in certain countries. 

A study of the standard of living on small farms should not consist of exam- 
ining the consumption expenses on the various farms distributed to area (e. g,, 
under 2 hectares, from 2 to 3 hectares, from 3 to 5 % hectares); classification 
should made according to total income. This method is justihed by the fact 
that the smallest landowners have a higher total income if they obtain addi- 
tional profits, and they are therefore able .to spend much more on food than 
farmers operating on a larger vScale who nevertheless have no other sources of 
income. There are certain countries, however, where well-off peasant families 
(cultivating from 50 to joo hectares), sell all the produce of their farm on the 
market and live for the most part on bread, potatoes and cabbage. 

A study of the characteristes of the standard of living, offering the j)ossi- 
bility of making comparisons is therefore necessary ; it has been suggested tusing 
the percentage of profits spent for food as an index; generally speaking, it may 
be said that peasants have a very i>oot diet, their standard of living nearh'^ every- 
where is inadequate and lowx^r than the average in their country and this has 
an adverse influeTice oir their physical healh, intelligence and w’oiking ability; 
it is equally dangerous in its effects on the demographic evolution of each country. 
An ill-nourished peasant is barely able to do part of a normal iiuni s work; better 
nourishment would enable him to make a more ]>rolonged and steadier effort 
and to avoid the reproach of laziness which is often made against farmers in cer- 
tain regions. 

As a rule there is too little variet^^ in the peasant’s diet, it is monotonous 
and deficient, poor in protein, mineral salts and vitamins. The main question 
is to abolish underfeeding and malnutrition and to prevent shortage. Young 
children e.specially are under-nourished, while adults lose from 10 to 15 per 
cent, of theii weight during heavy field work. 

Generally speaking, it is for economic reasons that the poorer country dwellers 
fail to consume enough meat, milk, cheese and eggs, which are considered almost 
as luxuries. When ignorance concerning a rational diet is added, very marked 
underfeeding is obvServed in iiearl3- every poor agricultural region. Underfeeding 
and malnutrition are social and agricultural problems throughout the whole world. 

It is useless, however, to seek to establi.sh a strictly rational s3^stem, a « stand- 
da rd » for every xjeriod of peasant life and during the various seasons, because 
other factors besides physiological knowedge must be taken into consideration, 
one ot the chief of these being the cost price of foodstuffs. The diet of the rural 
population in every country has characteristics which differ greatly’ from those 
of t<nvn dwellers. The diet of the peasant masses diffei'S greatly during the va- 
rious seasons of the year in every geographical region in Europe. The greatest 
food shortage occurs in spring; rural diet is characterized by a certain abundance 
after harvesting and scarcit^^ during the preceding period. 

A rational human diet is, generally, speaking, very much the same ever}"- 
where. The output of energy must be replaced in a large measure by foods rich 
in glucjdes (cereals, potatoes and pos.dbl}^ legumes) ; a certain proportion of milk 
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and meat is used to raise the protein content. Lastly, certain proportions of 
fresh fruits and raw vegetables - providing vitamins and mineral salts >- must 
be consumed in order to supply all the elements necessary to the life and health 
of the individual. 

The diet of the rural population should contain a quantity of the foods which 
are indispensable to replace the output of energ\’ of every description. Unfortu- 
nately the other requirements are very rarely satisfied. 

The latest suggestions made by the Technical Nutrition Commission of the 
League of Nations are as follows; for muscular activity the following supplements 
should be added to the <(basic » diet: 

light muscular work .... up to 75 calories per working hour 

average iniiscular work . . » 75-150 » )) » 

intense muscular work . . » 150-300 )> » » 

very intense muscular work » 300 and more » » » 


The muscular activity of children of both sexes between the ages of 5 qnd 
II is e(juivalent to light work; that of boA^s from 11 to 15 years is equivalent 
to moderate work, while that of girls from ii to 15 years and over is equiva- 
lent to light Avnrk. 

Naturally, energy requirements vary considerably from one country to an- 
other - and even in one single couutrx' - as the result of the influence of va- 
rious factors: difference in the leiigtli of the w^orking day, activity of the indi- 
vidual, average height, environmental conditions (climate, etc.). The above 
figures are, however, necessary toJej^tat)lish a comparative scale. 

I .ang statistics on the total production of a country and the demand on the 
food market as a basis, the annual consumption per capita of the inhabitants 
may be calculated for the princi])al foodstuffs. 

Wit i the help of the studies made by the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, an approximate figtire may be reached for the 
minimum energizing value in calories of the foods consumed daily per person. 
The « basis » has been fixed at 2400 calories adding a supplement of 150 calories 
per working hour for those engaged in very intense work. Since field w(jrk lasts 
ten hours in the summer, the supplement shoud be about 1500 calories; con- 
sequently the energy -producing foods in the daily diet should contain some 
4000 calories, and in any ca.se not less than 3500 calories. 

EnergA^-producing principles belong to three categories of organic substances 
chemically different: the first category includes starches, ieculas, sugars, (glucides); 
the second includes fats and oils (lipides); the third, nitrogenous substances: albu- 
mins, albuminoids, proteinic substances or proteins, classified in the large grou|.) 
of protides. 

From the quantitative point of view, the energy-producing elements con- 
stitute the greater part of the diet. The quantity should obviously be increased 
when the organism supplies mechanical work, when it has to fight against ex- 
ternal cold, during the periods of growth, pregnancy, nursing, etc. 
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The part played by protein foods is both energy-producing and specific; 
their food value, therefore, differs essentially according to the manner in which 
these substances are used. 

When considered exclusively from the point of view of output of heat, 
which is measured in calories, the three dietary potentials are interchangeable; 
the one may replace the other in the proportion of its calorific value, in accor- 
dance with the isodynamic principle. Practically speaking, however, it is impossible 
to eliminate entirely one of the three categories of substances, by replacing 
it with vsuitable quantities of the other two. A minimum of each of the three 
must be included in the diet. This minimum is ver^’^ low in the case of lipides 
and glucides, but is not nearly so low for proteins. 

When compared with the enormous mass of energy-producing substances, 
the need for non-energizing elements is minimum. The question of quantity 
yields place to that of chemical constitution and to the question of quality. 
This is exactly the case for certain nitrogenous substancevS. The deep significance 
of the minimum requirement of nitrogen should be emphasized; it is most impor- 
tant that the food proteins consumed should include all the indispensable amino- 
acids in suitable proportions. But this rarely happens in nature. Certain 
proteins are completely lacking in one or several of the necessary amino-acids. 
The best proteins from the particular standpoint of amino-acids are as a rule 
those of animal origin; vegetal proteins have generally speaking, a lower nutritive 
value because certain amino-acids, which differ from one food to anotlier, are 
found in more or less insufficient quantities. Only a judicious choice of the.se 
vegetal proteins, necessarily varied and consumed in relatively large quantities, 
would enable the organism to obtain all the organic substances necessary to 
life in adequate form. 

The chief part played by fats is due mainly to the fact that they serve as 
reserve material and suppl}^ the system with lipo.soltible vitamins. Some 
mineral substances must enter the system in fairly large quantities; others are 
only necessary in comparatively small or very small quantities. Some foods 
contain large quantities of minerals; others are rich in certain elements and poor 
in others; cereals for instance, are rich in phosphorus, but poor in calcium and 
sodium; milk is rich in .sodium but very poor in iron; meats are rich in phos- 
phorus but poor in calcium and magnesium, etc. 

There remains another category of elements which the system, with rare 
exceptions) is incapable of syntlietizing itself and wdiich the food itself must 
supply regularly; these are vitamins. 

The lack of vitamins or previtamins in the diet leads to several characte- 
ristics diseases, as follows: Avitaminoses:. A avitaminosis — xerophtalmia, 
keratomalcia, hemeralopia; B, avitaminosis — beriberi; C avitaminosis — scurvy; 
Bs avitaminosis — pellagra, certain forms of dermatitis and anaemia; D avita- 
minosis — rachitis; E avitaminosis, etc. 

General disorders during the period of growth (Ba, A, G), certain forms of 
anaemia {A, C), anomalies of dentition (A, D, C), all belong to the category 
of well-defined avitaminosis or vitamin deficiency. 
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Besides those diseases due to pronounced unbalanced conditions there is a 
series of small disturbances which are not clearly defined: more or less unnoticeable 
deficency symptoms, latent previtaminosis or hypovitaminosis difficult to diag- 
nose due to their special character leading to: scurvy, (pre-scurvy) beriberi, 
pellagra, denutrition, dental caries, decalcification, etc. 

These diseases are generally due to a combination of several forms of dis- 
equilibrium added to underfeeding, resulting from insufficient calories. 


Methods for estimating the state of nutrition. 

When studying underfeeding in the individuals of certain groups, the quan- 
titative and qualitative states, of malnutrition must be defined. 

At the present time there is a combination of methods and technical processes 
constituting a new science highly developed; this is called b i o t y p o 1 o g y , 
and it fulfills both scientific and practical requirements. vStudies which enable 
the research worker to define the conditions of malnutrition are essentially forms 
of biotypological research. The difficulty of this form of research work is due 
to the fact that it is essentially a .subject for collective work w'hile, in many 
countries, the organization of scientific research has been founded on a basis 
of absolute individualism. Moreover, dhe results obtained from groups in a 
state of underfeeding must be set against the normal groups best suited for 
comparison. 

International institutions have a definite role to fill in the pursuit and progress 
of the research work required in this field. 

Physiological tests: 

(i) Specifics of deficient nutrition; (2) non-specifics of deficient nutrition, 
based on functional tests indirectly influenced by faulty nutrition. 

An inadequate supply of most of the constituents of diet may lead to spe- 
cific disturbances, such as defects in the growth and calcification of the bones, 
in the formation of the respiratory pigments, in the progress of the growth of 
young organisms, in the co-ordination of metabolism, etc. 

Simultaneously with the specific characteristics, the precocity of the signs 
of latent deficency must also be contemplated for reasons of a practical nature. 

The early signs of deficiency are: 

(i) symptoms of latent vitamin deficiency; (2) symptoms of mineral 
deficiency; {3) symptoms of protein deficiency. 

In certain countries wffiere underfeeding and the lack of balance in diet are 
very marked, well-defined and extensive avitaminoses are ver\^ frequent. 

Ivatent deficiency in vitamins or hypovitaminosis has only recently been 
recognized. It consists in a dissociation in two successive j^hases of the evolu- 
tion of avitaminoses: (i) a period of inapparent h>q)ovitaminosis; (2) a period 
of more pfpnounced and apparent deficiency. 
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The idea of latent deficiency was not discovered for a long time. Up tO' 
the present the only form of early diagnosis of latent vitamin deficiency which 
can be made is in the case of a partial shortage of the vitamins A, B, Bi and C. 

The Gothlin method (capillary resistance test) is used to determine any 
deficiency of vitamin C and also the haemoglobin content of the blood. The 
diagnosis of a deficiency in vitamin A is diagnosed when hemeralopia, is found. 
The discovery of vitamins A and C in the blood is an important means of 
diagno.dng faulty or insufficient nutrition. 

When the specific characteristics of defective nutrition are sought, the 
methods for estimating nutrition conditions are never simple. In the future 
the progress of knowledge concerning states of underfeeding will depend upon 
exhaustive surveys carried out over a comparatively restricted number of subjects 
and offering indispensable supplementary’^ information on the question. It will 
therefore be necessary in many cases to combine surveys on alimentation with 
other surveys concerning the state of nutrition made simultaneously among the 
same groups of rural inhabitants. 

(to he continued) E. Lklesz 

ORGANIZATION OF MILK RECORDING IN LITHUANIA 


Thin article is a contimiation of our enquiry on the Organization of milk 
recording in the different countries (see earlier Bulletins — February, 1^40: 
The Netherlands, and March, 1940: Hungary). 'The report was drafted by the 
Cattle Breeders’ and Milk Recording Associations Union of Lithuania, and trans- 
mitted to the Institute by the Lithuanian Ministry of Agriculture. 

Development of milk recording. 

Milk recording came into force in Lithuania in 1923, year when the first 
six milk recording associations were established. These associations increased 
rapidly in number and importance, as is seen from Table I. 

Tabek I. — Development of milk recording. 


Y eur 

Number 

of 

Associations 

. 

Number 

of 

stock 4a r ms 
inspected 

Number 

of 

cows tested 

Percentage 
of cows tested 
to total number 
of cows 

1923 

6 

46 

I 170 

0.16 

1934-35 

1 138 

2 810 

34041 

4-15 

1933-36 

i 141 

3 126 

. 3 ^ 253 

4-75 

1936-37 

: 155 

3647 

40569 

5-25 

1937-38 

1 174 

4 202 

45 128 

5.8* 

1938-39 ! 

1 189 

5 

50 351 

6.80 
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Organization of milk recording. 

The milk recording associations are co-operative organizations. In 1938- 
1939, the number of herds inspected varied, per association, from 16 to 70, 
and that of cows tested^ from 96 to 388: the average number of herds inspected 
amounted to 27.7, and of cows to 266.4, 

Up to 1933, all the milk recording associations in Lithuania operated under 
a special central organization: the ‘'Lietiivos Centraline Gulviji^ Kontroles 
S^junga ' (Central Cattle Breeding Control Association of Lithuania). The 
objects of this organization were to form further recording associations, to co-or- 
dinate and supervise the work of the member associations, to supply them 
with the material required for recording, to draw up and publish the annual 
results of the different associations. In 1933, for reasons* of economy, this 
Association was replaced by another central organization called ‘‘Lietuvos 
Galvijii Auginimo ir Kontroles Rateli^ S^junga (Cattle Breeders’ and Milk 
Recording Associations Union). The sphere of activity of the new organiza- 
tion, therefore, embraces not only milk recording, but also work connected 
with cattle-breeding, viz., registering of .breed cattle, keeping of herdbooks, 
supervision, etc. 

Milk recording is carried out by recorders (recording assistants) only. The 
vState, through the intermediary of the Chamber of Agriculture, grants a subsidy 
to cover the expenditure involved: staff salaries, purchase of equipment, etc. 
Members of the associations pay an annual subscription of 1.25-2.50 lits per co\^^ 

In recruiting recording assistants, preference* i.'J now given to graduates 
of the secondary School of Animal Husbandry at Gruzd/iai; formerly, per- 
sons were engaged who had successfully taken a special course in milk record- 
ing. The work of the recorder^ is supervised by instructors in animal hus- 
bandry, wbo also carry out inspection of cattle for registration in the herdbooks, 
control the breeding of stock for reproduction, organize small scale cattle 
show^s (young stock) and courses in milking and dairy stock nutrition, and give 
lectures on different questions regarding animal husbandry during the short 
courses organized by the Chamber of Agriculture. 

The control of milk recording operations was delegated to the Chamber 
of Agriculture by the Minister of Agriculture. There are no special laws on 
milk recording in force. 

Methods of milk recording. 

Up to 1930, recording was carried out every 2 or 3 weeks; since 1931-32, 
monthly, inspection is the rule. From July i, 1938, all herds inspected are 
divided into two groups: A and B, Group A comprises the herds where 
the annual yield per cow in butterfat exceeds 90 kg. All other herds, i. c., 
in which the cows show an annual yield in butterfat of 90 kg* 
classified under group B, 

Intervals between recording (") are of about 30 days for group A, and 
from 45 to 60 days for group B, The object of dividing the herds into two 


p) Interval between recording? means the interval between tw'o controlled milkings. 
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groups’^ is to increase the number of herds tested by the same number of 
recorders. The records for the herds in group B are semi-official. 

The milkings of 24 hours are tested throughout the period of lactation,, 
and calculated for the whole year (365 days). An endtavour is made to fix 
tCvSting days during the middle of the test period (period of lactation). Up to 1930, 
the testing year began on January i; this date was later changed to 
July I. ' ^ 

Testing comprises: weighing, by means of a special balance, of the milk 
of each cow taken from the day’s milkings, taking of samples of milk from 
each milking, determination of fat content. Fat content is determined on 
the farm by means of the special Gerber’s portable apparatus. The quan- 
tity of feed consumed is also checked; in large herds, quantity is calculated 
per groups of dairy cows. Up to 1929, the food consumed was expressed 
in starch values, according to the Kellner method; since 1930, the forage con- 
sumed is calculated in fodder units, identical to the Swedish units. In feed 
control, grazing days are also included, calculating according to tji^ rationing 
tables, the quantity of fodder whicb the cows would have consumed based 
on their live weight and milk production (for example, a cow of 400 kg. giv- 
ing daily on pasture 15 kg. of milk with 3.75 per cent, butterfat, requires 
for maintenance and milk production 8.28 fodder units per day). At the end 
of the year, the yield in fat for too fodder units consumed is also calculated 
for each cow. 


Calculation of results. 

The milk production of each cow during the period of testing is calculated 
b}^ multiplying the quantity of milk weighed on the test day by the number 
of days of the test period. In calculating the quantity of fodder consumed during 
the test period by a group of cows (in large herds), if, after the test period has 
begun, a cow {e. g., newly purchased) has been added to the group, the follow- 
ing system is adopted: the number of cows contained in the group during the 
entire test period is multiplied by the number of days in the period, and to 
this sum is added the number of days the newly purchased cow formed part of 
the group; the number of feed days of the group thus obtained is multiplied by 
the quantity of feed consumed per day by each cow of the group in question. 
The same lines are followed in calculating the quantities of feed consumed by 
the other groups during the test period. The annual average yield in milk 
and fat of a herd is calculated by dividing the total quantity of milk and butter-^ 
fat by the average number of cows; this number is obtained by adding days of 
stable feeding and days of pasturage and dividing the sum by 365. The recorders 
do all calculations on the farm. 

The principal registers of the recording associations are: the farm report 
book, milk recording register and annual reports register. All the data in the 
farm report book are transcribed in the main register in which calculation of 
the food consumed by each cow and by the whole herd is also made. 
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Utilization of records. 

Records are important in breeding, and therefore, are entered in the Herd- 
books. Registration of animals in the Herdbooks is made, as stated previously 
in this article, by the instructors in animal husbandry of the Cattle Breeders' 
and Milk Recording Associations Union, who supervise the work of the recording 
assistants. Records are also necessary in cattle shows, where allocation of prizes 
depends on guaranteed milk and fat yield figures. 

Performance and pedigree certificates are issued. Records play a decisive 
part in the cattle trade. 

The value of bulls is based solelj^ on the yield of the dams. As Herdbooks 
have only recently been established, it is not possible to estimate the value of 
bulls on the basis of the yield of their daughters. 


Results of milk recording. 

The following tables show the results obtained. 


Table TI. — Average yields of all cows teated 
in different years. 



Year 

Milk 

Kg. 

Pat 

0/ 

/O 

Fat 

1 Kr. 

1931*32 . . 


2 343 

3 - 7 <> 

88.0 

193^-33 ' • 

#■ 

2412 

3.68 

88.7 

J<J 33-34 • • 


2 406 

3 ^>7 

88.3 

1934-35 • • 


2 453 

3-73 

1 91.4 

i 935 - 3 <> ■ • 


2 628 ! 

3-73 


i 93<>-37 ■ • 


2 661 

3-75 i 

<> 9-7 

1937-38 . . 

^ , 1 

2 786 

3-77 ! 

! 104.9 

1938-39 ■ • 


2 825 

3-79 i 

i 107. 1 

1 


Table III. — Ten highest milk yields of cows still living. 


No. 

Year 

Name and number of cow 

Quantity 
of milk in kg. 

Put 1 

0/ 

1 

I'at 

kg. 

1 

1937-38 

« Nixe » 9430 

9653 

i 

3 33 ! 

321.6 

2 

1938-39 

« Ruta » 14143 

9552 

3-77 i 

360.3 

3 

1935-36 

« Atcive » 3106 

8850 

3-93 ! 

347-4 

4 

1938-39 

« Rata » 14078 

8 798 

3*55 ! 

312.3 

5 

1938-39 

« Klaune » 16614 

8765 

3.39 i 

297-2 

6 

1936-37 

« Matilda » 5789 

8746 

4.14 i 

.362.4 

7 

1938-39 

« Kuosa » 5902 

8 632 

3-54 j 

305-6 

s 

1938-39 

« Bambyte » 861 5 

8 619 

3*71 1 

319.9 

9 

1937-38 

Zara » 6800 

8 508 

3^6 1 

311.5 

10 

1937-38 

Gyle » 7449 

8 389 

4*32 1 

352.5 
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Table IV. — Ten highest fat yields of cows still living. 


No. 

Year 

Name and number of cow 

Fat 

kg- 

Yield 

of milk in kg. 

Fat 

% 

1 

1936-37 

(f Matilda « 5789 ....... 

382.4 

/ 

8 746 

4.14 

2 

^938-39 

« R.uta » 14 143 

360.3 

9 552 

. 3-77 

3 

1937 - 3 ^ 

<( Zvaigzde >*5958 ...... 

353 7 

7 148 

4-95 

4 

1937-38 

« Gyle ji 7449 

35 - 2-5 

8389 

4-32 

5 

: 1935-38 

« Ateive » 3106 

347-4 

8 S ^ o > 

3-93 

6 

; 1:938-39 

« Mazone » 30^1^ 

34 t.T 

7 584 

4 51 

7 

1 1935-38 

9 Frede »8 j6 

34^-1 

7 719 

1 4-42 

8 

' 1938-39 


331-2 : 

8 030 

4.12 

9 

1 1938-39 

« Gerute » 8521 

330-4 

! 8 370 

3-95 

10 

; 1937-38 

« Aibe >>6156 j 

i 1 

323-3 I 

7 691 

i 4 . 20 
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Agriculture in Argentina. 

During a miSvSion to Argentina, Prof. Boeuf gathered much information which 
he communicated to the p'reiicli Academy of Agriculture (meeting of Januaiy 31, 1940), 
in an interesting report, the esvsential points of which are reproduced below^ Com- 
prehensive views of this description are extremely valuable from the documentary 
standpoint and it is hoped thi^t many similar reports will be received for inclusion in 
the Institute’s hies. 


POPITEATION. DISTRIBCTION OF TERRITORY. 

The territory belonging to the Argentine. Republic covers an area of 2,790,000 
square kilometres, or over 5 times the area of France, with a population of 13 million 
inhabitants (4.3 inhabitemts per square kilometre), 60 per cent, consisting of town 
dwellers and 40 per cent, of rural population. The rural districts are therefore thinly 
populated, although the cmmtry as a whole is essentially agricultural in character. 

Almost all the population is of European origin (native half-breeds amount only 
to 2.5 per cent, of the total population and are tending to disappear). The Mediterra- 
nean countries have supplied the largest number of inhabitants of European origin who 
subsequently took Argentine citizenship, as well as the greater part of the foreign 
population, the latter including: 930,000 Italians, 830,000 Spaniards, 94,000 Russians, 
80,000 FreneJa, 65,000 Turks, 28,000 Britisli and 27,000 Germans. 

Xliis Mediterranean origin aaid tlie complete absence of the racial problem explain 
how a real Argentine nation has been formed through the fusion of elements differing 
very slightly one from the other. A French visitor to the comitty receives a clear 
impression of a Latin civilization. 
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The distribution of the soil may be summarized as follows: 




Present position 

Possibilities 



(hectares) 

(hectares) 

Cultivated land, particularly 

well suited 

to 


cereal crops 


. . 30,000,000 

80,000,000 

Pasturage, partially suited to 

cultivation . 

. . 124,000,000 

109,000,000 

Mountains and forests .... 


. . 50,000,000 

50,000,000 

Unproductive area 


, , 75,000,000 

40,000,000 



279,000,000 

279,000,000 


Vbgktaxk )n . Crops . 

Since Argentina extends in latitude from beyond the X'ropic of Capricorn to the 
north as far as the cold regions of Tierra del Fiiego to the south, the country offers a 
great variet>' of climatic and exceptionally favourable conditions for the most dis- 
similar crops. 

I'he temperate zone produces: wheat, oats, barley, rye, maize, canary-grass, 
linseed, sunfiow-er, alfalfa, tobacco, legumes, potatoes, grape, fruit trees, while the semi- 
tropical zone offers sugarcane, cotton, groundnuts, rice, cassava and mat(!*. 

The production of cereals and linseed is conffned to the Central -Ivastem region: 
the ITovinces of Bueiios-Aires, Santa Fe, Entre Rios, part of tlie Province of Cordoba 
and La Pamj>a Territoiy\ These regions correvSpond in latitude to the Mediterranean 
Peninsulas and N<.)rtli Africa. The}^ are the only areas visited by Prof. Boeuf and con- 
cerning which he is in a position to give a personal impression. 

A visitor acquainted witli the North African landscape cannot but be vStruck with 
the numerous points of resemblance between it and the grain area in the Argentine 
Republic. Even the wild vegetation is very similar: large areas covered with coarse 
gramiiieac, including a Siipa, very similar to the alfa growing on the high Algerian 
and Tunisian plateaux, groyes of wdld artichoke recalling tliose which characterize the 
deep, fertile soil in the North African regions. 

The brushwood growing in certain parts of the Pampas, where the Prosopis is 
particularly common, is very like that which grows in North Africa. 

Eucal}q)tus groves mark the sites of all tlie farms. 

The same ornamental trees are used for bordering avenues, etc. {Melia, Jaca- 
randa, plane, etc.). 

The architecture of the villages in Argentina is veiy’ similar to tliat of Hit* Algerian 
and Tunisian ' colonization centres.' 

The climatic and vsoil conditions are, however, much more favourable Hiaii those 
ruling in most of the Nortli African regions. 


Soil. 

The cereal-growing region in Argentina consists of an immense plain, slightly 
inclined towards the Atlantic. 

The whole of this plam is of alluvial origin; mostly river alluvions, with aeolian 
formations in the Pampas where many small hills are probably dunes rendered stable 
by the growth of grass and slirubs. 
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The river alluvions have left more or less dark soil, brown or grey in colour; cuts 
5 or 6 metres in deptli and some times even deeper show perfect homogeneity and 
complete absence of stones; one may travel for limidreds of kilometres without coming 
across any gravel. 

Certain depressions where run-off water lies for some time, are impregnated with 
soluble mineral substances (prol>ably chlorides and sulphates), and fonn an hifinitesimal 
part of imcultivable land. 

In the vSoutheni part of this region, slightly below the surface of the low ridges, 
a layer of ‘ tost-a ’ is found, similar to the tufa crust so common in Northern Africa, 
but not very thick and generally somewhat broken up. 

This absence of calcareous formations makes it very difficult to build a road system; 
so far Argentina lias verv few real highways (in concrete or macadam); there are, on 
the other hand, many tracks wnth a wide earthen bed; these are w^ell-kept and are 
suitable for motor vehicle traffic during the dry season, but are not very practicable 
<iuring the rains. The railway" system is very extensive (nearly 50,000 kilometres and 
several French companies); most of the railways are concentrated in the cereal -growing 
region. 

Due to its depth, the absence of coarse elements and to adequate rainfall the soil 
here is \'ery fertile. The ground is cultivated every year w’ithout using an 3' mhieral 
fertilizers, and without any other addition except that provided by grazing animals. 

The soil in the Pampas is light, often sandy and its mobility under the action of 
the whid, u^iich is often violent, shows that it should really be UvSed as gravssland and 
for strockbreedhig. Large areas have been thoughtlessly used for the cultivation of 
cereal crops and ploughing has led in a few years to the disappearance of the humus 
which gave this soil a certain stability; it has now become mobile again and is under- 
going sev’^ere aeolian. erosion wdiich is eradicating cereals; we saw' thousands of hectares of 
these fields " flying away, ’ to use the picturcvSque local expression and returning to the 
state of dunes. 

The experiment Stations in this region are studying how to remedy this unfortunate 
action of the wind. One of these stations, established at Bordenave by the Southern 
Railway Cotnpany, has obtained interesting results from sowing in lines at the bottom 
of furrows ploughed at right angles to the prevailing direction of the wind, provided 
the soil is only moved after having been wet. 

This Station is also^ studying the creation of drought- and cold-resistant varieties 
of wheat, flowering late; cross-breeds between ‘ Eureka ' wheat of luxurious growth 
and abundant yield but mediocre in quality and ‘ Pintad-Marquis ’ wdieat of fine 
<iuality, seem to have given excellent results. 

CblMATE. 

Climatic conditions in the grain area are as favourable to cereal production as the 
cjuality of the soil. 

The average annual rainfall at Buenos Aires is 970 mm.; the rainfall declines towards 
the west but in the l^ampas the average is still between 400 and 600 mm. annually. 

The temperature at Buenos Aires fluctuates between and 40*^ C. (average annual 
temperature ifl^^C.); fluctuations are more marked in the Pampas. Generally speaking, 
the irregular rainfall, the fairlj^ high temperature and the frequent strong winds give 
the cereal growing area a semi-arid character, the effects of wliich are attenuated by 
the physical composition of the soil. 

The northern part of the region, being warmer, is more favourable to the culti- 
\'ation of maize and linseed. 
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Importance and distribution ok veoetau products. 

Wheat was sown over an area of 7,230,000 hectares during the five-year period 
1934-38 or a million hectares below the figure for the period ] 929- 1933. The output 
remained very much the same during both periods, the averages being slightly over 
6 million tons, placing Argentina sixth as a wheat producing coimtry (after the I-. S. 
S. R., the United States of America, India. Canada and France). The Argentine Repub- 
lic ranks .second as an exporter (3,860,000 tons of wheat in 1936) coming after Canada 
and standing equal with Australia. 

Maize is grown over an area varying between 6 and 7 million hectares, with 
an output of 13 million tons, ])etween 7 and 8 of which for export; Argentina thus 
ranks second in the world as a producer of maize (coming after the United States) 
and first as an exporter. 

Oats (1,330,000 hectares, 730.000 tons). Barley (800,000 hectares, 624,000 
tons), R ye (860,000 hectares, 200,000 toUvS) are only secondary cereals, exports am oimt- 
ing respectively to .some 300,000, from 300,000 to .400,000 tons and 130,000 tons. The 
low yield obtained from rye is exi)lained b}' the fact this cereal is often used for winter 
grazing. 

L i 11 s e e d is one of Argentina’s important agricultural products, the crop covering 
an area of 2,900,000 hectares with an output of 1,720,000 tons, or half the world output 
and 80 per cent, of the export trade in this product. Most of the crop is gro^^nl in 
the Province of Santa b'e, smaller quantities being grown in the Provinces of Knt re- 
Rios, Buenos Aires and Cordoba; b'rance purchases over 200,000 tons of linseed yearly 
from Argentina. 

A 1 f a 1 f a is grown over an extensive area of over 3 million hectares. Almost 
all the crop is vused as forage; it is an excellent forerunner to other crops. 

We will limit mention of other crops to the following: 

G r o u 11 d n u t s , grown in tlie north-east of the country over an area of some 
100,000 hectares, with an output of 115,000 tons, processed in the country 

T o b a c c o , producing about 20,000 tons, consumed by local industry. 

Cotton, cultivated in the northern Provinces over an area of 400,000 hectares 
and giving between 50,000 and 75,000 tons of fibre, half of which is exported. 

Sugarcane, confined to the north-west, produces nearly 400,000 tons of sugar 
grown over an area of 150,000 hectares; the output is sufficient to supply home con- 
sumption. 

Grapes, are grown over an area of 169,000 hectares, mostly situated in the 
Provinces of Mendoza and San Juan at tliefootof the Cordillera; these are dry regions 
where the soil produces only when irrigated; vines are also grown over small areas in 
the Rio Negro territory. In 1938, the total output of wine amounted to 9,260,000 
hectolitres. 

It is perhaps a pity that the Argentines have decided to give most of their wines 
the names of P^'rench wines, adding, as a tribute to honesty, the words ' Argentine 
industry.’ Doubtless this is a form of homage rendered to I^Teiich wines, but the 
incontestable quality of the Argentine products w'ould have fully justified using local 
names, thus avoiding confusion and stimulating competition among growers. 

Fruit-growing finds very favourable conditions in Argentina: extraordin- 
arily good soil, all types of climate, being situated in the southern hemisphere, so that 
the crops are harvested at a time when consumers in the other hemisphere are short 
of fresh fruit. 
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Rapid progress is being made with these crops (there are now between 14 million 
and 15 million fruit trees); almOwSt every fruit is grown and it must be admitted that 
the Argentines have made a very happy choice of variety, appearance and quality 
of fruit. 

Citrus fruits fonn the main crop along the nortliem shore: oranges, lemons, 
tangerines, grapefniit; there are also many groves where the trees were still too yoimg 
to bear fruit. When it is recalled that there are extensive areas in Brazil, Cape 
Colony, Australia and North Africa also planted to groves of citrus fruits, it maybe 
asked whether a period of over-production is not approaching. 

Every variety of fruit is grown on the Paraiid Delta and in the environs of Buenos 
Aires; one of the principal fruits is the peach, the entire production being absorbed 
by the federal Capital; the Delta oranges do not keep very well, probably owing to 
the extreme moisture of the soil. 

The Rfo Negro Territory, to the south of the I^ampas, where tlie climate is colder, 
produces chiefly apples, pears, peaches and table grapes. 

The most important species are as follows: 

Pear trees ^2,800,000), including the PVench varieties, Beurre d’Anjou, Doyen, 
de Comice, Passe- Crassaiie, Chretien Bartlett; 

Apple trees (2,700,000), mostl}’^ the North- American varieties; 

Peach trees (over 2 million); 

Plum trees (r million); 

Orange trees (1,126,000); 

Tangerine trees (1,320,000): 

Quince trees (1,400,000); 

Table grapes (over one million plants). 

It should be mentioned that very few olives are growu (some 17,000 trees). The 
reason lies in the fact that the tree takes too long to reach full production; Argentine 
planters prefer species w’^hich bring in quicker profits. 

The officers of the Ministry of Agriculture exercize stwere control over hygienic 
conditions on tlie plantations and of the fruit itself as well as .supervising the handling 
of the fruit during packing and shipment. A visit to the fruit displayed in the town 
markets is is a joy to the eye. 

Fruit exports amount to nearly 30,000 tons, 3,000 of which are shipped to France 
( 10,000 tons of grajics, as many pears and 4,400 tons of apples). 

Brazil, the United States and England are the principal buyers, purchasing over 
6,000 tons each. 


Stockbrkicdin<; and derivatives. 

Wherever one travels in Argentina one sees flocks grazing over tlie land, even among 
the ('ereal crops. This is why estates are closed in by wire fences. These enclosurevS 
extending as far a.s the eye can see along the roadside, are characteristic of the Argen- 
tine landscape. 

vStockbreetding is practised in the open, the animals bemg at^iberty, except in 
certain establishments specializing in the production of animals for breeding. No stables 
are to be seen, no stacks of stravc and forage; no cheaper method of stockbreediug 
could be imagined. 

The best opportunity of finding the finest' specimens of Argentine stock assembled 
in otie place is to visit the splendid Agricultural Exhibition held yearly in Buenos 
Aires; we Vv^ere luckj^ enough to visit this Exliibition several times during our stay in 
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the country. The prize-giving, presided over by the President of tlie Argentine 
Republic, is a public holiday; the importance attadaed to this event and the ('.rowds 
which flock to visit the Exhibition, show that the population of the Argentine Re- 
public realize to the full tlie importance of agricultural production and especially of 
stockbreeding in the country's economy. 

The numbers of Argentine livestock are among the largest in the world: from 
9 to 10 million honses, over a million donkeys and mules, 32 million cattle, 44 million 
sheep, from 5 to 6 million goats and between 3 and 4 iiiillion pigs. 

There are many breeds of h o r s e s, the Percheroti being niucdi the most numerous 
(1,310,000 head); several other French breeds are represented, including Boulonnais and 
Breton Postier horses. ThCvSe breeds supply excellent draught horses for field work 
and ploughing. Contrary to what might be expected, in spite of the facilities offered 
by the huge stretches of laud vvitliout slopes or <>ther obstacles, mechanized field work 
has not made much progress. 

Race- horse breeding (Arabs and Anglo-Norman breeds), is fairly important as tlie 
Argentines love horse-racing and all games of chance. 

Many hhigUsh breeds are found among the cattle; over half the total uiimliCT 
of head consists of Shorthorns (i8 million head). Tliis preference for English breeds 
is explained by the desire to content their chief meat-purchasing customer. 

Milch cows (3 million) consist mainly of Durham cross-breeds, the Hollando- 
Argentine coming next. Record milk yields are obtained ol over 7,000 and even as 
much as 10,500 kg. of milk per annum. 

Sheep are represented by the bincohi breed (14.5 million), Argentine Merinos 
(13 million), Romney Marsh (7.5 million), and Australian Merino (over a million). 
Sheep breeding is confined to the rich grazing lands in the Province of Buenos Aires 
and in the Patagonia Territories (Cluibut and Santa-Cruz). 

P i g s belong to the ])lack or brown breeds (Duroc J ersey, Berkshire, Poland China) . 

Argentine breeders have devoteS much care and attention to improving their 
T)reeds as may be seen from the quality of the animals on sliow at the Agricultural 
Exliibition. They often import first class breeding animals from Phiropc; animals 
produced in the country also fetch high prices; at the last Exliibition we saw a vSliori- 
horn bull which had been awarded a first prize fetch 45,000 pesos at auction; the 
maxiiniim ever attained was 152 000 pevsas. 

At the time of the 1930 census, the Argentines e.stimated the proportion of imported 
pure of cross-bred miinials at 72 per cent, in the case of cattle, gi per cent, for sheep 
and 72 per cent, for pigs. 

The ni e a t i n d u s t r y {chilled, frozen or tinned), is one of the most important 
branches of Argentine trade. This countr^’^ ranks first among beef i^roducers (43 per 
cent, of the world export) and second for mutton (20 per cent, of \\^)rld export), coming 
xi|ter New Zealand and equal to Australia. 

Twenty-two refrigerating plants, situated in the chief river and sea ports, have 
a total slaughter capacity per eight-hour day of 28,000 cattle, 67,500 sheep and 8,oot) 
|)igs. The ' Ango ‘ refrigerating plant alone, at Buenos Aires can deal w'ith 5.000 cattle, 

3 0,000 sheep and 1,000 pigs in eight hours. 

MM, Ricard and D1ffu)Xh have described the chain work of one of these liuge 
establislmients where 5 butcherji each kill an animal every ten seconds. 

Expbrts (in 1936) totalled nearly 400,000 tons of beef chilled (9/10), or frozen, 
50,000 tons of frozen mutton, 9,000 tons of chilled or frozeti pigmeat and 72,000 ton.s 
of tinned meat. 
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PvXports of salted or dried h ides amount to 160,000 tons, 84 per cent, of wliich 
are ox hides, tlie reniaiiider being obtained from horses or sheep. 

Argentina ranks third as a producer of w o o 1 , coming after Australia and tlie 
ITnited Stat^s; the woc>ls produced are merino (15 per cent.), fine cross-bred (20 per 
cent.), medium cross-bred (20 per cent.) and coarse cross-bred (40 per cent.). 

Exports total 130,000 tons and some 30,000 tons remain in the country for home 
industries which made considerable progress during the European war (1914-1918). 

The dairying i u d u >s t r y produces 30,000 tons of butter annually, between 
8,000 and 10,000 tons being exported; 25,000 tons ot cheese of the Italian and French 
types, almost entirely consumed within the coimtry, without counting casein, in the 
export of which Argentina ranks finst. 


* * * 

This rapid surve\' of agricultural activities in Argentina shows: 

that this countr^^ due to both soil and climatic conditions, is one of the privi- 
leged countries as regards vegetal prcxluction and stockbreeding and is destined to 
become one of the richest granaries of the world; 

that, ill spite of her small rarming population, it already ranks among the first 
countries and is sometimes absolutely first in production and export of foodstuffs of 
prime necessity: wheat, maize, wine, meat, butter, hides, wool, linseed, evidencing the 
industrious character of Argentine farmers, the excellent organization of the industries 
and trade in agricultural products as well as the efficient efforts made towards a steady 
improvement by private enterprise and official services. 

R. 


Potymnia eduUs, a forage plant used for the production of alcohol. 

Polynmia edulis W<‘ddel is a composite plant similar to the Jerusalem artichoke 
(Helianthus tuber asm T.,.). It grows to a height of 2 metres above the groimd. and 
consists of large stems with very thick foliage; the leaves are large and triangular. 
Below the ground it consists of a strong bunch of tubers, some of which are very 
large and weigh over 500 grams each; they are long and smooth like those of the 
dahlia. The tuV)ors may be eaten raw and taste, like a pear but they become hard 
when cooked, livestock like the taste of both the tul)ers and the part which grows 
above ground. TlievSe tubers are similar to those of the Jerusalem artichoke in that 
they do not keep well after removal from the ground. The plant is native to tlie 
regions of the Andes and Colombia, where it is commonly known by the. name of ‘ Ja- 
con The parts of the plant which grow under ground resist the winter cold of 
northern Italy, but this ])lant is l^est adapted to warm temperate regions, where it 
remains gretai and continues to grow mitd after December. 

Polynmia edulis was suggested witli the sweet .sorghum in 1927 as suitable for tfie 
producti<.)ii of alcohol in Jtal}\ The following results w^ere obtained from an antily.sis 


made at that time: 

Saccharose 0.90 % 

Reducing sugars 0.64 % 

liiulin ro.2o % 

Total fennentable substances 11.74 % 
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Since then acclimatization and selection of tliis plant have been conthiiied at tlie 
San Remo experiment Station of Floriculture. All tlie plants at present grown have 
been produced from a single strong and productive j)lant which resisted the cold experi- 
enced in 1929. 



Stalks 

I^eaves 

Tubers 


5 1-70 % of plant 
growiiif' above ground 

48.30 % of jdatit 
growing above ground 

(absence of .starch; 


In fre.sh 

In dried 

In fresh 

In dried 

In fresh 

In dried 


state 

state 

state 

state 

state 

state 

Moisture 

86,70 


83.20 


69.50 


Ash 

T -35 

10.23 

2.68 

15-98 

2,04 

6.71 

Protein sulistances (X x <">.^5) 


11-37 

2.87 

17.T2 

2.22 

7.31 

(.iross fat 

0.30 

2.26 

1.24 

7.40 

0.13 

0 - 4 ^ 

Cellulose 

3-57 

26.85 

1 .68 

fO.04 

1-75 

5-73 

Reducing su gars 

0.62 

4.72 

0.48 

2.86 

0.92 

3-03 

Non-reducing sugars .... 
Non-nitrogenous extractives 

; 0-93 

6.98 ^ 

0.96 

5-72 

i 

18.75 

61.50 

(f . d.) 1 

50Z 

37-59 

: 1 

6.89 

40.88 

4.O9 

15-29 

i 

1 

TOO 

100 — j 

j 00 — 

1 

i 

1 00 - " 

i 

i 100 

1 

1 ; 

100 — 


In i93<), an analysis was made at the Station of Agricultural Chemistry, Turin. 
Samples wer€‘ taken in I)eceiul.)er when the plant was in bloom. 

The fodder is richer than that of the Jerusalem artichoke. The tubers contain 
the following fermentable vsubstances: ^ 



in the fre.sh 
state 

in the ilry 
stale 

Reducing sugars 

0 .<J2 % 

3 03 % 

Non-reducing sugars 

■ '«.75 “0 

f'i - 5 o % 

Non-nitrogenous extractives (f. d.) . 


i 5 - 2 <) % 


24 3 ^' ”0 

79.82 % 


BoUvSvSlNGAUi/r considers that Jerusalem artichokes contain per cent, of 

fermentable matter. The following test, carried out in 1939 liy M. Calvino, who 
sent us the above infonnation, gives an idea of the yields whicli may be obtained. 
Clayey-calcareous soil: pH 7.80. P'onner crop: carnations. Manure: none liefore 
planting; two applications of liquid fertilizer during growth. Planting: April 18, with 
small tubers set in furrows measuring o.qo x 0.30. Cutting of the growth abovi‘ 
ground: December 18, 8 months after planting. 

Yield in green fodder: 360 quintals |x*r hectare. 

Yield ill tubers: 380 quintals per hectare. 

Total yield: 7*10 quintals per hectare. 

Counting the fermentable substance at 24 per cent, this would give about 91.20 
quintals of fermentable matter, with an approximate yield varying between 45 and 
46 quintals of alcohol. 


A, H. 
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Daily bread and the wheat embryo as a source of vitamin E. 

As the resiilt of nunieroiis experiments, it has been proved that the lack of vita- 
min B may be the source among animals of certain disturbances affecting their repro- 
ductivity or may even lead to complete sterility. Females are, however, less affected 
by this lack than males. Vitamin E is indispensable to pregnant or nursing females 
for the growth of the foetus and production of whole milk. 

The death-rate among infants receiving vitamin E in their mother's milk is lower 
than among other children. Certain chemical substances are known to have the phy- 
siological action of vitamin E: tocopherol a, p aJid t* Vitamin E is found in green 
vegetables, leaves and grain, in yeasts, meats, liver, egg-yolk, etc.; tlie greatest quantity 
is found, however, in the wheat embryo. 

From the quantitative aspect; the wheat embryo represents about T.5 per cent, 
of tlie weight of the ear, and consequently is of little importance from the stand- 
point of nitrogen and carbohydrates in the food. It is however very important from 
the qualitative standpoint because of its content of Vitamin E. 

Oil of wlieat embryos in the pure state is used to prepare concentrates of vita- 
min E (the process of manufacture is patented). Vitamin E is used therapeutically 
in cases of asymptomatic sterility and habitual abortion. 

The fertility vitamin is especially abundant in a healthy and fresh wheat embryo, 
but ordinary white bread contains very little “ because more than 80 per cent, of 
this vitamin is thrown away " (W. Kraft). It would therefore be very important 
to include it among the products used for breadmaking. 

E, E. 


BOOK NOTICES * 


Martin, C. R. A., Pvadkal food inspection, London, H. K, Lewis & Co., Ltd., 1940, 
Vol. I, 316 pp,, 138 photos, Vol. IT, 275 pj). 58 photos. 

The first volume of this w^ork, entitled ' Meat inspection contains general 
t heoretic notions, and a detailed explanation of the methods which should be used in 
meat inspection. 

The first chapter deals with the physiology and anatomy of domestic animals. 
Chapter II gives the ewS.sential elements required to recognize the age of animals to be 
slaughtered, stressing the importance of fui ante-mortem examination of animals in a 
rational system of control. The A. also mentions the differences in anatomical struc- 
ture ])resented by animals according to their sex, describing the external factors on 
which to base diagnosis of a whole, series of diseases such as tuberculosis, actinomycosis, 
epizootic diseases, tna.stitis, etc. Chapter III gives the necessary indications concern- 
ing hygiene and modern technical methods in slaughterhouses, together with an explan- 
ation of tlie problem of salting meat and preparing it for transj)oft. Chapter IV deals 
with s]>ecial methods of meat control and describes the administrative and sanitary 
measures in force in this connection. Physiological and pathological changes which 
may occur in products of animal origin (muscles, organs, etc.l are described in Chap- 
ters V and VI. In a brief note the A, deals with constitutional diseases such a.s rickets, 
osteomalacia, etc., mentioning uraemia, anaemia, hydraemia, leucocythaemia or leu- 
kaemia. The first part of Chapter VII deals with chronic diseases and, in greater 


♦ of books presented to the library appear under this heading. 
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detail; with the problems concerning the etiology and diagnosis of tuberculosis. The 
.second part of this chapter describCvS vseptic diseases arid the third part contagious 
diseases. Chapter VIII deals with parasites. Cbapter IX describes methods for the 
preservation of meat. 

The second volume of this work is entitled ' Fish, poultiy and other foods 
Chapter I deals briefly with tlie anatomy of fish, describing the different species, edible 
smalls and crustaceans, and mentioning the parasites and diseases which affect fish. 
Chapter II deals with poultry and game. In Chapters III, IV and V the A. describes 
vegetal products, especially" fruit, vegetables and cereals, milk and dairy products. 
Chapter VI is devoted to information indispensable to officials entrusted with the con- 
trol of meat and meat products, sausages, ham and salt bacon, margarine, etc. Infor- 
mation is also given concerning the control of eggs and^ more briefl)^ sweet products, 
jams, liqueurs, mineral waters, ciders, etc. Chapter VII gives information concerning 
jX)isoning caused by certain foodstuffs, with a description of control measures in cases 
where poisoning of this kind is suspected. Chapter VIII, which is the last, is a collec- 
tion of all legislative and administrative measures with which sanitary inspectors, 
veterinary surgeons and doctors must be familiar. 

As the A. says hiiUvSelf in his preface, in compiling this work for the use of stu- 
dents, inspectors, doctors and veterinary surgeons, ewery effort has been made to avoid 
an excess of purely theoretical details. Nevertheless, it contains all the informa- 
tions indispensable to those wishing to do serious practical wx)rk in the field of food 
control. A book of this kind was necessary, as is proved hy the fact that the present 
work lias just been revised and re-edited by the A., following the receipt of numerous 
requests. An appendix is attached to each volume containing a carefull)' compiled 
index of the subjects dealt with in the book. 

E. L. 


NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
for the third quarter of 1940 (*) 


Ar3A?fiA...; ri vista meiivsile .di politica, economia, scienze e lettere. Roma, v. i 
(1940)- , mens. L. 100 int.; L. 200 etr. [Second title in Albanian: vShqiiipni.l 
[Text or summaries occasionally in Albanian]. 

Al -Mad j ALLAH az-ziraiah as-souriah. Damas, v.i (1938 — 39)-, mens. (Ministere de 
Tecononiie natioiiale (Agriculture). [Second title in French: Revue agricole 
syrienne; publication mensuelle de propagandeet d’extension agricoles.] [Text 
in Araliic] . 

Bahia rural; orgam da economia bahiana. Bahia, v. 5 (193S)-, mens, 25.S000. hit.; 
3o$ooo etr. 

BESTemmelser av AdministrasjonsrMet. Oslo, 1940-, irr. (Formerly: Nonsk lov- 
tidende] . 

BolETIn bjbliografico. Buenos Aires, Biblioteca, Direccion de propaganda y publi- 
caciones, 1936-, mens. (Repubhea Argentina. Minis terio de agficultura de la 
Nacidn). 

BolETIn depoliefa sanitaria de losanimales. Buenos Aires, Direccion de propaganda 
y publicaciones del Ministerio de agricultura de la Naci6n, nP 124 (193b)-. 
mens. (DirecckSn de ganadena). 


(♦) List of abbreviations : bihebd. (biweekly); bimena. (twice mt>nthly) ; bitnestr. {every two uiontlis); 
d6c. (every ten days); ^tr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd, (weekly); int. (Iioitie price); in-, irregular); 
mens, (monthly; n® (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); <1. (daily); .sciu. (half yearly); 
s. (series); triliebd. (eveiy tliree weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. — Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not apiieariug in 
the title of the review. 
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Inspetoria federal de obras contra as s^cas. Boletim.,. Rio de Janeiro, 
V, lo (1938)-, trim. (Ministerio de via9ao e obiras piiblicas). 

Coi^ORADO farm bulletin; quarterly publication of Colorado experiment station. 
Fort CoBins, Colorado state college of agriculture and mechanic arts, v. i 
( 1039 )-, trim. 

Dakota, (Sud). Agricultural experiment station, Brookings. Teclmical bulletin. 
Brookings, State college of agriculture and mechanic arts, n 9 1 (Apr. 1939)-/ 
irr, 

Ogorui< romanesc; organ saptamanal de propaganda 9! popularizare agricola. 
Bucure§iti, Ministerul agrjculturii si domenilor, v. i i939)~*> hebd. [Romanian 
land]. 

OsrsEK-ZismjNG. Tallin, Talluma kirjastus-uhisus, v. i (i.VI.i94o)~, q. hs. 33.60 
int.; RM. 24. — ^tr. 

I’lANTE e fiori; gioniale dellTtalia floreale. Milano, v. 5 (1939)-, mens. L#. 25 int.; 
h. 50 etr. 

PiAlNTERS gazette mid annual; dedicated to the cause of planters and planting 
in India. Calcutta, v. i (1939)-, mens. Rs. 6/- int.; 15s. etr. 

Tierras y aguas; organo de los Departamentos de tierras y aguas. [Bogota], Minis- 
terio de la economia nacional, v. 2 (1939)-, mens. 


Pro£. Ugo Papi, Segretario generalc delVlstituto, Direttore responsabik. 
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SORGO * 


Some sixty years ago sorgo was much vaunted as a possible rival of sugar cane 
and beet as a source of saccharose , but until recent years it was cultivated only for 
the production of syrup and forage. Recent studies, carried out for the most part 
in Italy, are giving sorgo an important place in the category of industrial plants 
suitable for the production of alcohol, with cellulose as a by-product. The folloiv- 
ing descriptive article illustrates the stage reached in the cultivation of sorgo as * a 
source of su^eet substances, with details of the results obtained or expected. 

General. 

Although u native of the tropics, sorgo adapts itself to conditions in the 
most varied types of countries. Cultivated in Africa and Asia for a very long 
time, it is to be found in the equatorial, tropical and subtropical areas of the 
various continents and even in temperate zones. In the United States and 
Manchuria it grows as far north as the 45th parallel and it has even been known 
to ripen in Europe on the same parallel as Paris (49^’). 

The chief product obtained from sorghum is in some cases the seed, used 
as a foodstuff for either man or livestock; in other cases, the principal product 
is the sweet juice contained in the stalk or cane of certain types and varieties, 
or else the whole plant is used as fodder for livestock, while in yet other in- 
stances the panicle is used as the raw material for the manufacture of brooms 
(broomcorn sorghum. Sorghum dochna var. technicum). The different uses to 
which this plant is put have given rise to the cultivation of specialized varieties. 
Nevertheless, all varieties of sorgo, numerous varieties of the grain sorghum 
and some of the broomcorn sorghums may be used as fodder; after the grain 
has been gathered or the panicle removed, the stalks of the grain and broom 
sorghum may also be used as fodder for livestock. 

The present article will be confined to a study of sorgo grown for the |>ro- 
duction and use of its content of sweet juice, and not as a fodder crop. 


♦ In this and the following articles, the well established practice in the ITnited States of re- 
ferring to the sweet-stemmed or sugar sorghum as ‘ sorgo ’ will be followed. 

Tec, 10 Ingl, 
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History. 

It would appear that sorgo was grown in very ancient times both in Africa 
and in the warm regions of Asia. 

Puny says that it was introduced into lta]y from India ten years before 
he wrote his Natural History. 

Arduino began to study its cultivation in the region round Padua, Italy 
in 1775 and he seems to be the lirst person to have succeeded in obtaining 
sugar from this plant. He describes several varieties in his book published in 
1786; one of these, Hokus cafer, is probably identical with the ' Planter ' variety 
now grown in the United States (C. R, BaIvL). 

After Arduino's work, sorgo was forgotten until 1851, w^hen Montigny, 
French consul at Shanghai, sent home a batch of sorgo seed cultivated on the 
island of Chung Ming, situated in the estuary of the Yang Tse river at 32® Uat. N. 

One seed of the whole batch germinated and produced 6 stalks whose seeds 
were distributed among the members of the Toulon Agricultural Assembly. A 
gardener from Hyeres, who received some of these seeds, gathered 800 seeds from 
his plants and sold them to the Vilmorin firm for 800 francs. These seeds, widely, 
distributed throughout Fairope and the United States, are the source of the 
Chinese varietie.-3 of sorgo. 

An English planter, Ukonard Wray, discovered 16 varieties of sorgo in Natal 
and imported them into France in 1854 United States in 1857. 

Conditions were favourable to the spread of the plant in the I'liited State.s. 
The methods and material required for extracting sugar from sugar cane were 
already known, while planters in many areas were accustomed to use maple 
juice for the manufacture of syrup. As early as i860, 6,749,123 gallons of sorgo 
syrup were produced in the country. The sugar shortage resulting from the 
War of Secession led to a demand for sorgo syrup as a substitute and pro- 
duction increased to over 16,000,000 gallons in 1870. 

The sugar content of sorgo is in the form of saccharose and reducing sugars 
which prevent the cristallization of the saccharose. Many experiments were 
made in the hope of solving the difficulty, especially between 1878 and 1885 in 
the United States and from 1880 to 1888 in France and Italy, 

The research work carried out by the U. S. Department of Agriculture was 
directed towards finding out whether sorgo could be used economically for the 
manufacture of sugar. The work had two objectives: (1) to discover an economic 
process for extracting the juice and manufacturing sugar; (2) to increase the 
sugar content of the plant. Considerable progress was made and at one time 
it was hoped that sorgo would prove a serious competitor to sugarcane and 
sugar beet. All these attempts to produce sugar from sorgo were unsuccessful. 
The only satisfactory process for crystallizing saccharose called for the use of 
large quantities of alcohol and the alcohol laws consequently rendered it im- 
practicable. Vilmorin made every effort to isolate a type of sorgo which would 
make it possible to establish a sugar industry in Southern France, Italy, North 
Africa and in all countries where the climate is too cold to admit of the culti- 
vation of sugarcane or too hot to afford the sugar beet a normal cycle of growth. 
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Meanwhile the sugar beet industry was developing rapidly and gaining ground 
even in temperate warm countries such as Italy. In 1888, when the sorgo sugar 
factories in Piedmont and Lombardy were with difficulty producing 100 quintals 
of sugar, the first small sugar beet factory installed at Rieti was turning out 
5,000 quintals. This was the final blow to sorgo in Europe. 

During the 1914-1918 w^ar some fruitless attempts were made in France, 
but they sufficed to confirm the different findings and research work carried out 
previously in connection with the value of the sorghum as a plant from which 
alcohol can be obtained. A start was made in 1930, and in 1933-36 in particular, 
the question was taken u]) seriously from this standpoint in Italy, where a spe- 
cial effort was made to perfect and extend the cultivation of a crop which 
was considered as offering the best prospects for economic production of large 
<|uantities of fuel alcohol to replace imported li(juid fuel and thus contribute 
towards the self-sufficiency campaign. 

Description of the plant. 

Sorgo is a gramineous plant varying in height from 1 to 2.50 ni. and 
over, its aspect being similar to that of maize. It is characterized by an inflo- 
rescence in the form of a panicle, the main axis of which is elongated; the bran- 
ches are alternate, whorled, semi-verticillate, scattered, which stand up erect 
when tlie plant is young and open out when it is rij>e. The spikelets appear 
at the end of tlie branches in twos, threes or fours, hut generally in threes. The 
fertile spikelet, single or terminal, is accompanied by two sterile spikelets which 
are almost lateral. The glumes are villous, red or black when ripe. Tlie fruit 
is an almost spherical obovate c^rypsis , slightly flattened on the sides with a 
dark spot at the top in place of the style. (Piedai.lu). 

The underground portion of the plant consists of short internodes, each of 
which develops adventitious fibrous roots. The original radicle disappears after 
the appearance of the first internode and the formation of the first adventitious 
roots. Sorgo easily forms adventitious roots on the internodes nearest the soil 
surface. Even the highest internodes have small protuberances at their base 
which are the beginnings of adventitious roots; these develop if the stalk lodges. 
The lateral buds then put out secondary shoots which form new stalks. 

The stalk has a full culm, the central part of which is formed of porous 
tissue with a high content of juice which in the adult plant contains the sugar. 
The stalk consists of a series of internodes, short towards the base and lengthening 
towards the tip. The peduncle is the fairly long part of the stalk beginning 
at tlie last node and bearing the main ear. Each node carries a single leaf whose 
sheath surrounds the stalk, often reaching the highest node before the blade 
opens out. These leaves are flat, alternate and sheathing. They grow to between 
50 and 80 cm. in length, while the broadest part varies from 5 to 10 cm.; 
they are a rich green in colour. The central nervure stands out on the under 
side and the blade is entire. 

A bud grows in the axil of each leaf, except at the highest node where the 
peduncle begins. The underground buds and those at the foot of the stalk 
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often produce secondary steins, numbering 5 or even 10 on each plant. The 
upper buds may also produce lateral branches which grow to a greater height 
than the terminal inflorescence and may even flower and bear fruit. The stalk 
is green and it only becomes paler and eventually yellow when the seeds ripen; 
the base of the culm remains green with more or less deep red markings. The 
red colouring often observed on the stalks late in the season is due to the 
formation of colouring matter as a reaction to attack by parasites or to some 
lesion. 

Botanical classification of the sorghums. 

Tlie immense area over which this plant grows and the very large number 
of wild or cultivated forms, make it extremely diihcult to classify sorghum. 
Many attempts have been made but, since they started from too limited a num- 
ber of varieties, they have had to be revised periodically. It will not be out 
of place to make a brief survey of these attem])ts. 

biNNiS classified the sorghums with the Holms. Moknch (1794), separated 
H , saccharatus lyinii. and H. hicolor Linn, and made them the basis for a new 
genus Sorghum. 

In 1804, Broteko recognized the afiimties of the Sorghum with Andropogon 
and classified it in this genus. K5rnicke (1885), placed the cultivated s()rghums 
among the varieties of a large species for which he maintained the name of 
Andropogon sorghum Brot., giving the synonyms oi Holms sorghum Linn., 7 /. durra 
Forsk and Sorghum vulgave Pers. At the same time he advanced the theory 
that all cultivated sorghums were derived from a single wild species Andropogon 
halcpensis (Holms halepensis Linn.). 

In 1889, Hackki, divided Andropogon sorghum into two sub-species: hale- 
pensis and sativus, grouping all cultivated forms under the latter. 

Hackee's Andropogon sorghum sativus corresponds to Kornicke's Andro- 
pogon sorghum and to Sorghum vulgare Pers. We will not enter in detail into 
further researcli work and study carried out by Schumann (1895), Bt:sse and 
^PiLGER (1902), BeNvSon and Subba Rag (1906), Capus and Bois (1912), Bell 
(1913), Prain (1917), PiEDALLU (1923) and Philipils (1925). 

Ill 3936, vSnow’den published a detailed work on the cultivated type? of sor- 
ghum, with a classification and a description of the ‘ saliva ' series. A summary 
of vS.ngwden’s classification will be found in the table given on p, 355. 

Varieties cultivated for grain or sweet steins are found in all the sub-series, 
except in Driimmondii and Durra. 

Nevertheless, the majority of the sugar sorghums cultivated in the United 
States and Europe belong to sub-series IV Bicoloria and, within the series, 
they belong in particular to the different varieties of Sorghum dochna (Forsk), 
Siiowd. Others are found in the varieties closely allied to Sorghum hicolor 
(Linn.) Moench and in the sub-series Caffra ( 5 . capfrorum Beauv., 5 . nigricans 
Snowd., etc.). 

The cultivated varieties 'Minnesota Amber', 'Red Amber ‘ Honey 
' Collier ' and ' Planter's Friend ' are probably varieties of S. dochna; ‘ Goose- 
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neck ’ is a variety of S. bicolor: * vSuniac ’ is a variety of 5 . nigricans var. 
angoLense; * Orange ' and ' Sapling ' belong to the S. caffrorum varieties. 

The following are a few synonyms of Sorghum clochna (Forsk.) Snowd.: 
Sorghum ^acchayatum Moench. (1794); Sorghum vulgare var. saccharatum Boerl. 
{i<Sc)o'); HoLcus saccharatus Linn. (1753); Holcus clochna Forsk. (1775); Holciis 
sorghum var. saccharatus Bailey (192 J5); Andropogon saccharatus Raspail {1S25); 
Andropogon sorghum var. saccharatus and var. leucospernius Koern. (1885); Andro- 
pogon sorghum snb-species satknis var. saccharatus Hack (1889); Andropogon 
sorghum var. dochna Chris. (1922); ‘ saccharine sorghum ' from Tsuiig Ming, China, 
U. S. Dept, of Agr. Bur. PI. Industr., Bull. No. 175, 24, 25 (1910); Andro- 
pog^ni sorghum (‘ Pyaung ' or ‘Millet’). Attbert in “Agr. Journ. India”, 5, 
222. 1910; ‘sorgho type chinois’ ( 5 . saccharatuni) PiKDAij.r in “ Le Sorgho ”, 1923. 


Sorghum 


Sect. EU'Sorghiim Stapf. lu- 
cludc:^. tlie iimjority of cul 
tivaU'd and wild species. 20 or 
juore ciirunios(.)nies in the spe- 
cies examined cytologically. 


ScH-'l. Fara Sortilitmt Stiowden 
JO chromosomes in the si)e- 
cies examined cytolo.c'ically. 
Plays no part in the e\'<>lntion 
of cultivated soixhums. 


Sul ) -Section : A rund i 
nacca Snowd. Chroino- 
s<mies number .lo in the 
cultivated sjjccies exa- 
mined cytolocically. 


r 


Sub -sect ion : HalcpcnUa Snowd.: Wild ,LTas.se.s with 
eloimated rhizomes. Sorghum haU-paist' (Einu.) 
Pets.. lK*-lon.i;iu>» to ’.his sub-section, has 40 chro* 
nio.sonics. Group widely diffused throuiLjhout lh<* 
ivrediternuiean region, extending as far as the 
Indies. After Kdrnicke’s studies, S', halcpcnsc was 
considered fer sonic time as the ancestor of the 
cultivated .sorghums; it is not iJrobable, howexer. 
that this is the case (rhizomes, number ol chrc'- 
mosotnes, difficulty of liybiidizing). Jolin.son Gniss, 


a) Scries Spontunca 

j 

Wild sorghums are 
found in Central vVfriea, 
Sot lie of these are 
chjsely ccjnnectcd 
witl! cultivated sor- 
ghums with which 
the\^ are easih' cro&sed. 


h) Scries Sativa: includes all species culti\atcd for grain or sweet steins. 

! 

I. Sub-series: Drunimondii: wild or ranly cultivated grass. 

IT, Sub-series: (iuincensia:. 

III. Sub scries; Nervosa. 

IV. vSub .scries: Bi color ia. 

V. Sub-series: Caffra. 

VI. Sub-series: Burra, cultivated solely for grain or .sometimes as 
fodder. 


Development of sorgo and its requirements. 

Heat and light. — Sorgo is a native of hot countries and, although 
it has become acclimatized far into the temperate regions, it still re(|uires a 
great deal of heat, more, in fact, than does maize. Germination begins at 
between 50 and 54® F.; at 60^ F. it is still comparatively .dow. Between bo 
and 75^’ F\, not onh'' the rate but also the percentage of germination is lowered 
in relation to the optimum, which is around 95° F. The plant grows best at 
this temperature. 


^ T$c. 10 Ingl, 
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Sorgo is a plant which seeks the light and fears the shade at all stages 
of growth. Sunshine is an important factor for its growth and frequent mists 
affect the vegetative cycle. 

Exi)erimeiits made by H. N. ViNAni. and H. R. Rked have shown clearly 
the influence of heat and other meteoroU>gical factors on the gnwth of sorghum. 
vSeveral varieties (ff sugar and grain sorghum were cultivated at Chillicothe, 
Texas; Bard, California; Chula Vista, California, and Puyallup, Washington, the 
climatic conditions being widely different in all these places. The average 
temperature during the months of growth was 75^^() h^ at Chillicothe, F. 

at Bard, 62^.4 F. at Chula Vista and 600.4 F. at Puyallup. The plants were 
abundantl}^ supplied wdth w^ater, either by the rains or by means of irrigation. 
The authors knew by experience that the climate at Chillicothe is perfectly 
suited to sorghum. The several varieties cultivated ripened within an average 
of 106 days. Plant development took I2 q days at Bard, but a later experi- 
ment sh<nved that if sowings are delayed this period may be reduced to to8 days. 
An average of 141 days was required to ripen sorgo at Chula Vista, while at 
Puyallup, even after 143 days the plants had made only mediocre progress, 
certain varieties only having started to form ears. There is little difference 
between the average temperatures during the vegetative cycle at Chula \'ista 
and Puyallup, and this difference w'ould not seem to be sufficient to account 
for the failure registered at Puyallup in comparison with the perfect ripening 
of the plant in the other case. Obviously, on the one hand the temperature 
was too low, but the amount of light w'as also insufficient (46.4 ])er cent, and 
68.4 per cent, of the total possible amount at Pnyallu}) and Chula Vista resptc- 
tiveW). 

Oranting that 50^^ h\ is the low'est limit of temperature possible for the 
growth of sorgo, the number of degrees of |)ositive temperature irsed by tlie 
plants was 3,080*^ P\ at Chillicothe, 4,2360^'. at Bard, i8(.)5<^ h'. at Chula Vista 
and 16150}'. at Puyallup. But account must also be taken of light and other 
meteorological factors. The difference in the period required for grow th at 
Chula Vista and I^ard is undoubtedly a correct measure of the influence of 
lower temperature and a lower actinic value of the sun’s rays at Chula \"ista, 
where frequent fc^gs hide the sun in the morning and evening and where the 
temperature rarely goes above 70^ F. during the greater part of the day. At 
Bard, on the other hand, the sky is generally quite cloudless and over quite 
a long period the daily temperature reaches a maximum of over joo^ P\ These 
favourable conditions not only shortened the ])eriod of growth but produced 
large j)lants with thicker stalks and foliage, the leaves being longer and broader 
and the ears larger. 

As a result of their observations H. N. Vinall and H. R. Reed also con- 
cluded that the date for planting should be chosen so that germination and 
early growth take place during a period when the temperature is at its maxi- 
tnum, flowering and fructification thus occurring at a more moderate tempe- 
rature. In other words, sowings should not be made at too early a date. 

If heat is necessaiw', cold or an insufficient temperature cause a stoppage 
and consequent weakening of growth; the plants droop and offer but slight 
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resistance to the pests and diseases to which sorgo is liable. Spring cold is 
very injurious and may lead to the disappearance of the sowings which have 
consequently to be renewed. 

Water. — When studying the relations of a plant with water, a dis- 
tinction must be made between its consumption of water and its resistance to 
drought. This resistance may depend on many factors, and, in particular, on 
its growth cycle, the strength of its root system, and its ability to recover from 
a long period of drought. It has always been observed that sorgo stands up 
well to drought, much ])etter than maize, in fact. 

W a ter c o n s u in p t i o n . — Several authors have stridied the (iiian- 
tity of water evaporated by sorgo to form dry matter, and the figures obtained 
are interesting as a comparison. 

1. J. Briggs and H. L. Shantz obtained the following results with various 
jdants, including several varieties of sugar or grain sorghum. 

Water comumption at Akron, ('oL accordhig to Briggs and Shantz. 

W at(T consumption 


Rlantii and varieties ]>cr unit of dry 

matter 

Sorghums [Andropof^on sorghum): 

Miunesotii Amber 274 

Kiifir 292 

KowHaiig 2S2 

Milo 311 

Durra 312 

Maize {Zea mavs): 

Kspe ranee 229 

Indian Flint 329 

I/Cguin 369 

China W hite 309 

beetroots [Beta vulgaris): 

Sugar beets 377 


Professor JvUiGi Manzoni obtained the following results at the ‘ R. Istituto 
Tecnico Specializzato per la Viticoltura e PKnologia * at Conegliano, Italy: — 

Water consumption per tmit oj dry matter produced at Conegliano, Italy. 

Entire plant. 

Sugar beets j ‘Oiragmi’ maize ''X<»straim dell’lsolu ’ maize Sorgo 

1936 I 1937 I 1036 { 1937 I 93 <> j 1937 1936 i 1037 

ill-' i 


251.4 j 267.8 i 190.8 j t8o.8 I 188.8 j 188.5 I 1533 : 
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By considering the evaporated water in relation to the weight of stripped 
sorgo stalk and not to the total amount of dry matter, a harvest of 300 quin- 
tals of cane per hectare would require the evaporation of a layer of water 
270 mm. in depth. 

Briefly, the results of research work all show that the relative consumption 
of water is much lower for sorgo than for maize. 

I.) rought resistance. — The low consumption of water by sorgo 
varies in relation to the different stages of growth. Manzoni observed these 
variations during the months of June, July, and August. 


Economy in water consumption by sorgo at Conegliano, Italy, 
as compared with sugar beet and maize. 


Period 

OcoDomy 
as compared 
wiUi sugar beet 

Rconomy 
us compared 
witli maize: 

‘ Nostriino dell'Isola’ 

Fcoiiomy 
as compared with 
mai/e: * Carugua ' 


% j 

' % 

% 

1936 




Month of June 

81 

77 

72 

Month of July 

49 

37 

18 

Aut(Ui<t I to 1 5 * 

35 

10 

8 

On total consumption ....... 

39 

J 9 

19 

1937 




Month of June 

91 

73 

67 

Month of July 

42 

34 

27 

August I to 15 

26 

22 

18 

On t(^tal consumption 

31 

16 

12 


* Fibres for sugar l^eet run from August i to co, when the crop is harvested. 


This low consumption of water during the months of June, July and August 
may play a very important part in drought resistance. When the soil is well 
tilled, it loses very little water in proportion to the amount exuded by plants. 
A part of the water economized at the outset of growth may allow the sorgo 
to continue its vegetative process throughout the following months. 

After studying the reasons for this lower consumption of water, I;. J. Briogs 
and H. B. Shantz observed that the transpiration of different plants per unit 
of leaf surface shows less variation than the transpiration per unit of dry matter 
produced. In other words, in their opinion, the greater efficiency in the use 
of water appears due to a reduction of the plant surface area rather than to a 
reduction in transpiration per unit of surface. 

When he studied the comparative drought resistance of sorghums and maize, 
J. H. Martin observed that sorghum leaves have more stomata per unit of area, 
the stomata being smaller than those of maize leaves, while in each case sor- 
ghums show typical xerophilous characteristics. The sorghum plant has more 
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secondary roots than maize and its foliage is not so thick; its leaves and stalks 
have a waxy and cutinized epidermis which reduces evaporation. Under con- 
ditions of intense evaporation, sorghums evaporate less than maize and their leaves 
fade more slo^^ly. After a period of lethargy due to drought this resistence 
to fading enables the plant to recover when moisture returns. If the main 
stalks have been killed off by drought before the rains come, sorghums may 
nevertheless produce secondary stalks and still yield a good crop. 

Comparing the root system of the two varieties of sorghum * BlackhuU 
Kafir ' and ' Dwarf Milo ' with the ' Pride of Saline ' variety of maize, E. C. 
Mixxer has noted that at the different stages of growth the primary root system 
of sorghum shows the same development as that of maize. On the other hand, 
both these varieties of sorghum have at all times twice as many secondary 
roots as maize, i. e,, a root s^^stem with twice the power of absorption. Again, 
maize has a leaf area about twice as large as that of the ‘ Dwarf Milo ' and 
once and a half as large as that of ' BlackhuU Kafir 

Confirming these observations concerning the root system, J. P. Conrad 
found that sorghum plants grown as a border along the edges of a field sought 
out water as far away as six feet from the border, while maize roots onl}’' extend- 
ed to a distance of 4 feet. Maize used nitrates to a depth of 8 feet and mois- 
ture to a depth of 9 feet; sorghum absorbed nitrates down to 10 feet and 
water to a depth of 12 feet. 

E. C. Miij,er and W. B, Coffma^n observed that the quantity of water 
transpired b)^ sorghums and maize during a given period may be classified in 
relation to the leaf surface. The quantity of water evaporated by the plant 
is, however, not in proportion to its leaf surface. All varieties of maiz^^ used in 
their tests evaporate more water ^^er plant than any variety of sorghum. On 
the other hand, their percentage of evaporation per unit of area W’as, with the 
single exception of the kafirs, always lower than that of the sorghums. This 
difference in the degree of evaporation was at its maximum when the plants 
has reached their full growth and when the difference in leaf surface of these 
plants was at its greatest. This difference in transpiration per unit of area was 
also more evident when evaporation conditions were most severe. Maize is 
incapable of supplying its large leaf surface with sufficient water to satisfy the 
evaporative powei; of the air; consequently its transpiration per unit of leaf sur- 
face becomes lower than it would be if the supply of water were sufficient. 
Sorghums, on the other hand, with their small leaf area, are able to supply enough 
water to satisfy the evaporative power of the air and consequently they transpire 
more water per unit of area than does maize. 

From another experiment, E. C. MixnER observed that when the quantity 
of water contained in the maize leaves reached a minimum of 112 grams per 
square metre of leaves, it became a limiting factor in the production of dry 
matter. On the other hand, a minimum water content of 98 grams per square 
' metre of sorghum leaves did not appear to check the production of dry matter. 

To sum up, sorghums consume less water than maize per unit of dry matter 
produced and show a greater resistance to drought. This lower consumption 
and greater resistance appear due to the secondary roots being more abundant 
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and longer, its leaf surface smaller and better suited to economizing water and 
to the faculty possessed by the leaves of producing dry matter with a smaller 
supply of water. When there is a prolonged drought, sorghums go into le- 
thargy without fading and recover vigorously as soon as the moisture returns 
to normal. 

{To be continued). A. Hanck 


THE FORAGE PROBLEM IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

{Concluded) * 


VT. — Silage crops. 

Good silage plants should have the following (|ualities: 

{a) The crops must give a high yield in green matter and should l)e well 
adapted to the soil and climate of the area concerned, and in particular be re- 
sistant to drought and frost. Maize and sunflower are well adapted to a large 
part of the summer-rainfall area, are fairly drought-resistant, especially sun- 
flowers, and give high yields. Kaffircorn {Sorghum vttlgare) has a higher resistance 
to drought than maize, therefore, it can be grown together with snnflow'ers in 
localities which are too dry for maize. , Sweet sorghum, pearl millet and cowpeas 
are other drought-resistant crops. 

{h) It must be easy to grow, harvest and ensile the crop. Crops which 
grow' slowly, compete poorly against weeds and dry out too rapidW are not 
recommended for silage. Maize, sunflowers, kaflircorn, sweet sorghum, pearl 
millet and artichoke satisfy these requirements. 

(<?) The plants must have thick stems, a high nutritive value, a high sugar 
concentration, be palatable and should not taint milk and meat; it must be possible 
also to use the silage crop for grain or hay. 

Experiments have shown that maize is undoubtedly South Africans most 
important silage crop. Maize, in fact, satisfies most of the above-enumerated 
requirements. The highest yields are obtained in the relatively warm and humid 
zones of some parts of Natal and the Transvaal. In the high-lying parts in and 
.around Basutoland, the low temperatures often restrict yields; under such condi- 
tions, sunflowers will give higher yields. In the relatively warm and dry regions 
of the western Orange Free State, the drier parts of the Transvaal and certain 
portions of the Cape Province, the lack of moisture is a limiting factor in maize 
production. Under these conditions, therefore, maize is advantageously replaced 


* See BtdU^n May, Jane and July & August, 1940. 
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hy kaffircom and sunflowers. Maize is the most important silage crop under 
irrigation in the warm, dry parts. The prcduction of maize for silage should 
not interfere with the production of maize for grain. The maize varieties which, 
under suitable conditions, give the highest yields for silage, are the thick-stemmed 
late varieties such as Sahara and Potchefstroom Pearl. But where the growing 
season for the silage maize is comparatively short, as in the high-lying parts of 
the Orange P'ree State and the Transvaal, it will be desirable to plant earlier 
varieties, such Anveld, Wisconsin, Eksteen and Boesman. Under irrigation, 
preference should alwa3’^s be given to late varieties, because of the much liigher 
yield obtained. The most suitable stage of growth at which maize should be 
harvested for silage, is when the majority of the cobs are almost ripe, but when 
the leaves are still green. Maize may also be harvested later provided that mo- 
lasses and water are added, or harvested earlier as long as the moisture content 
of the plants is reduced sufficiently by wilting. 

Preference is given to the sunflower in the cool parts of summer-rainfall area, 
and alvSo in the semi-arid portions of the same area and on heavy sf)il.s. 

Kaffircom is planted chiefly in the semi-arid parts of the summer-rainfall 
area. It is unsafe to graze the after-growth of either kaffircom or sweet sorghum. 
Tlie poisonous substance which exists in the green parts of these species, however, 
disappears during the process of haymaking or ensilage. 

Sweet sorghum and pearl millet have a high sugar concentration and are 
excellent to mix with other silage jdants, making the addition of molasses in the 
silo uniieccessary. 

Other plants utilized for silage, although on a much smaller scale, are 
Sudan grass, artichokes, linseed (provided that it does not form more than 
10 per cent, of the silage mass^ as the plant contains a toxic substance) and 
buckwheat. 

Annual legumes are also grown for silage, chiefly, cowpeas, soybean, dolichos 
bean and the velvet bean. Cow^peas and the dolichos bean are drought-resistant 
and are suitable for the semi-arid portions of the summer-rainfall area. The 
soybean should be grown in the cool moist or wnrm moist parts of this area, 
but the velvet bean may also be grown in the w^arm moist parts. These four 
legumes show^ little difference in yield, though preference should be gi\'en to soy - 
bean because it can be harvested more easih\ These legumes liave a low’ sugar 
concentration, therefore, mola.sses has to be added when silage is made. The}* 
give a lower yield than do maize, sunflowers and kaffircom, and are usually more 
difficult to produce and also, with the exception of soybean, more difficult to har- 
vest. On the other hand, the high protein content of these legumes will increase 
the nutritive value of silage. Therefore, they should preferably be mixed w ith 
maize, kaffircom or sw^eet sorghum, so that 25 to 50 per cent, of the silage mass 
will consist of the legume. 

Lucerne may be used for .silage if no better use can be found. The crop 
should not be left until too mature, but cut at the first flowering stage and placed 
immediately in the silo to prevent loss in moisture content. 

The successful cultivation of silage crops depends on certain factors: suitable 
soil types, fertilizing, soil tillage, weed eradication, planting and sowing methods. 
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Tablk IV. — Particulars relating to the sowing 
and planting of silage crops. 

(according to I. J, Smuts) 




Climate warm, semi-arid 



Varietie® 

(Rainfall 15-23 inches) 


Crop 




recommended 

PJantiiij? or 

SpaciiFL’ 

in 

ib. of seed 
required 



sowing time 

i feet rows 

per Morgen 

Maize {’) {") . . . 

Sahara 

j 

iu)t recommended 



rotchefstroom Pearl. 


» 



Anveld 

Mid- Dec. -mid J.iii. . 

15-30 in. 

1 2 -2 0 


Wisconsin 

Mid. Bec.-tni'l. Jan. . 

15-30 in. 

S-20 


American White Flint 

Mid. Dec. -mid. Jan. . 


8-20 


Bushman 

Mid, Dec. -end, Jan, . 

J5~30 in. 



Hatal-8-row .... 

Mid . 1 )cc . -mid . J an . . 

15-30 in. 

10-25 

1 

liksteen 

Mid. Dec. -mid. Jan. . 

15-30 in. 

K-.:o 

Sunflower ( 3 ) (4) , 

Black Russian . . . i 

J anuary 

15-30 in. 

i 4 -‘t) 

Kaffircorn (5) (<"). 

Early Red 

Mid. Dec. -mid. Jan. . 

3 2-2-1 ^ 13 * 

i 

Sweet Sorghum 1 
( 7 ) (^j 1 

Early White .... 

Mid. Dec.-mid. Jan. . 

12-24 


Sorghum {^) . . 

Black Amber . . . 

J anuary 

sown 

50.70 

Sudan Grass(^^) (' ’ ) 

Only one variety . . 

J anuary 

sown 

25-40 

Cowpeas (^3) . 

Iron 

Mid. Dec. -mid. Jan. . 

12-24 in. 

T5-40 


White Wonder , . . 

Mid. Dec. -mid. Jan. . 

12-24 

15-40 

Soybean (^ 4 ) (15) . 

Any suitable variety. 

not recommended 


Dolichos Bean 1 

n {' 7 ) / 

Var. with brown .seed j 

Mid. Dec. -mid. Jan. . 

15-30 in. 

1 ^ 5-40 

Velvet Bean ( ^ ^) (* y) 

Any suitable variety. 

not recommended 


lyucenie ( 2 ') . 

I’rovence 

March-May 

sown 

40-50 


Hunter River . . , 

March-May 

sown 

40-50 


(0 The best stage of growth to reap for silage is when seed is in soft to hard dough stage. 

— (*) Harvested by hand or with maize self-binder. — ( 3 ) Harvest when plants are in flower. 

( 4 ) Method of reaping as in the case of maize. — ( 5 ) Harvest when seed Is almost ripe, — {^) Method 
of reaping same as maize. — ( 7 ) Harvest when seed is nearly ripe. — (^) Reap by hand, mower or wheat 
self-binder. — (v) Harvest when seed is nearly ripe. — Harvest, when seed is in soft dough stage. 

— Method of reaping as in the case of sweet sorghum. — (^«) Harvest, when first pods' are ripe. 

— (*3) Reap by hand. — (*4) Harvest when pods are well formed. — (* 5 ) Method of reaping as in 
the case of sweet sorghum. — (*^) Harvest when pods are well formed, — (^ 7 ) Reap by hand. 

Harvest when pods are well formed. — (^9) Reap by hand. — {«®) Harvest when lo per cent, of 
the plants ate in flower. (**) Reap by hand, with mower or wheat self-bind^; 
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Table IV {Continued). — Particulars relating to the sowing 
and planting of silage crops. 



Varieties 

recommended 

Climate cool moist 
(Rainfall 23-35 Inches) 

Crop 

Planting or 

sowing time 

Spacing 

in 

3 feet rows 

lb. of seed 
required 
per Morgen 

Maize (’‘) (*) • . • 

Sahara 

1 

not recommended 



Potchefstroom Pearl. 

» 

» 



Anveld 

End Nov. -end Dec. . 

9-18 in. 

20-50 


Wisconsin 

ICnd Nov. -end Dec. . 

9-18 in. 

12-30 


American White Flint 

End Nov. -end Dec. . 

9-18 in. 

12-30 


Bushman ..... 

End Nov. -begin. Jan. 

9-18 in. 

10-25 


Natal-8-row .... 

End Nov. -end Dec. . 

9-1.8 in. 

16-40 


F^ksteen 

End Nov. -end Dec. . 

9-18 in. 

12-30 

Suiiliower (?) ( 4 ) , 

Black Ruvssian . . . 

January 

9-t 8 in. 

6-15 

Kaffircorn ( 5 ) . 

liarly Ked ^ 

not recommended 


Sweet Sorghum \ 

( 7 ) (8) ] 

Early White .... 

not recommended 


Sorghum (9) . . 

Black Amber . . . 

not recommended 


Sudan Grass( ‘ ^ ) 

Only one variety, . 

not recommended 


Cowpeas (n) . 

Iron 

not recommended 



White Wonder . . . 

not recommended 


Soybean (^4) (^5) . 

Any suitable variety 

December 

3-9 hi. 

1 25-50 

Dolichos Bean i 
(-6) (« 7 ) / 

Var. with brown seed 

December 

15-30 in. 

15-40 

Velvet Beaa('«)(' 9 ) 

Any suitable variety 

not recommended 


Laceme («) (»») . 

Provence 

Hunter River . . . 

Recommended only for growing under irrigatioti; 
can, however, be grown in all parts of the 
summer rainfall area, under irrigation and 
on suitable soil. 

S« footnotes on p. 342. 




Tec. 10 Ingl. 
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TabIvE IV (Continued). — Particulars relating to the sowing 
and planting of silage crops. 




Climate warm, moist 
(Rainfall 33-40 inches) 

Crop 





recommended 

Planting or 

sowing time 

Spacing 

in 

3 feet rows 

Ib. of seed 
required 
per Morgen 

Maize (^) {2) . . 

Sahara 

Mid. Dec. -raid. Jan. . 

9-j 8 in. 

20-50 


Potchefstroom Pearl. 

Mid. Dec. -mid. Jan. . 

9-18 in. 

20-50 


Anvelcl 

End Dec. -end Jan. . 

9-j 8 in. 

20-50 


Wisconsin 

I 5 nd Dec. -end Jan. . 

9-T.S in. 

12-30 


American White Flint 

End Dec. -end Jan. . 

9-38 in. 

12-30 


Bushman 

Pynd Dec. -begin. Feb. 

9-18 in. 

1 0-2 5 


Natal-8-row .... 

End Dec. -end Jan. . 

9-18 in. 

1 6-40 


Eksteen ...... 

End Dec. -end Jan. . 

9-38 in. 

12-30 

Sunflower (•:’) ( 4 ) . 

Black Russian . . . 

Begin. Jan. -mid. P'eb. 

9-18 in. 

6-15 

Kaflircom (s) (^’) . 

Early Red 

not recommended 


Sweet Sorghum \ 
( 7 ) (B) j 

Early White .... 

not recommended 


Sorghum (<?) , . 

Black Amber ... 

Begin. Jan. -mid. Feb. 

1 sown 

1 50-70 

Sudan Grass ( ’ °) ( “) 

Only one variety . . 

non recommended 


Cowpea ('») (^-^) . 

Iron 

Begin. Jan. -mid. Feb. 

9-18 in. 

25*50 


White Wonder . . . 

Begin. Jan. -mid. Feb. 

9-38 in, 

25-50 

Soybean (^4) (^5) . 

Any suitable variety. 

January 

3- 9 in- 

25-50 

Dolichos Bean \ 
(■6) (.7) / 

Var. with brown seed 

J anuary 

15-30 in. 

15-40 

Velvet .Bcan(*®)(' 9 ) 

Any suitable variety. 

Mid. Dec. -end Jun. . 

24-36 in. 

15-40 

Lucerne (2°) (2') . 

Provence 

Hunter River • • 

Recommended only for growing under irrigation; 
can, however, be grown in all parts of the 
summer rainfall area^ under irrigation and. {on 
suitable soil. 


See footnotes on p. 342. 
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Tabi^K IV {Concluded). — Particulars relating to the sowing 
and planting of silage crops. 



Varieties 

recommended 

Irrigation 
(5-23 in.) 

Crop 

Planting or 

sowing time 

Planting 

in 

3 feet rows 

lb. of seed 
required 
per Morgen 

Maize (^) (^) . . . 

vSahara 

Begin. Dec.-mid. Jan. 

9-1 8 in. 

20>50 


Potchefstroom Pearl. 

Begin. Dec.-mid. Jan. 

9-18 in. 

20-50 


An veld 

Mid. Dec. -mid. Jan.. 

9-18 in. 

20-50 


Wisconsin 

Mid. Dec, -mid. Jan.. 

9-18 in. 

12-30 


American White Flint 

Mid. Dec. -mid. Jan.. 

9-18 in. 

12-30 


Bushman 

Mid. Dec.-end Jan. . 

9-18 in. 

10-25 


Natal-8-row .... 

Mid. Dec. -mid. Jan.. 

9-18 in. 

16-40 


Bksteen 

Mid. Dec. -mid. Jan.. 

9-18 in. 

12-30 

Sunflower ( 3 ) ( 4 ) . 

Black Russian . . . 

Begin. Jan. -mid. Feb. 

9-18 in. 

6-15 

Kaflircorn ( 5 ) (< 5 ) . 

Early Red 

not recommended 


vSweet Sorgluim 1 
( 7 ) («) / 

Early White .... 

not recommended 


Sorghum ( 9 ) . . 

Black Amber . . . 

Begin. Jan. -mid. Feb. 

sowm 

1 50-70 

Sudan Gmss(*®)(* 

Only one variety . . 

1 

not recommended 


Cowpeas (*“) (*3) . 

1 

Iron i 

Begin. Jan, -mid. Feb. 

9-18 in. 

25-50 


White Wonder . . . 

Begin. Jan. -mid. P'eb. 

9-18 in. 

25-50 

Soybean (m) (15) , 

Any suitable variety 

J auuary 

3- 9 In. 

25-50 

Bolichos Bean \ 
(»6) (> 7 ) / 

Var. with brown seed 

1 

1 

January • 

15-30 in. 

15-40 

Velvet Beaii(*®)(* 9 ) 

Any suitable vari^y ! 

not recommended 


Bucetne («®) (®') , 

Provence. ..... 
Hunter River • . . j 

Recommended only for growing under irrigation; 
can, however, be grown in all parts of the sum- 
mer rainfall area, under irrigation and on suit- 
able soil. . 


See footnotes on p, 342. 
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Table V. — Composition, digestibilit 


Crop 


Maize: 

Grain, dent 

Grain, flint 

Stalks reaped when dry 

Fresh succulent feeds, suitable for silage: 

Maize, dent, flowering stage . . . . . 
Maize, dent, seeds in milk stage . . . 

Maize, dent, seeds ripe 

Maize, dint, flowering stage 

Maize, flint, seeds milky stage . . . , 

Maize, flint, seeds ripe 

Maize stalks, green cobs reaped . . , 

Kaffircorn * 

vSweet sorghum 

Sunflower, flowering stage 

Sudan grass 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Lucerne, pre-flowering stage 

Lucerne in flower 

Lucerne, after flowering 

Cow'peas 

Soybean, in flower 

Soybean, in seed 

Velvet bean . 

Dolichos bean, in flower 


Silage: 

Maize thoroughly mature 
Maize, immature .... 
Maize from dry stalks . 

Kaffircorn 

Sweet sorghum 

Barley 

Os|ts 

Rye 

Sudan grass 

Sunflower 

Lucerne, unwilted . . . 

Cowpeas • 

Soybean 

Velvet bean 


Composition 


Water 


Ash 


X2.8 

1.4 


1-5 

94 

5-8 

851 

1. 1 

80. T 

1. 1 

05.2 

j 1-4 

89.4 

1 0.8 

85,0 

j 0.8 

72.1 

1-3 

77-3 

1 1*4 

76.4 

1 

751 

1 1*4 

83.4 

1 1*7 

775 

1 1.6 

7O.8 i 

1 • 2.1 

73-9 ! 

1 2,1 

78.7 

I 1.7 

80.1 

i ^‘8 

74-1 

2*5 

70.2 

2.2 

83.7 

2.0 

79.2 

2.3 

75-8 

2.4 

82.1 

2.0 

80.O 

2-3 

73-7 

1.7 

79.0 

L4 

79-4 

1.3 

69.2 

2.5 

77.2 

X.6 

750 

2.6 

71.7 

1.9 

731 

2,2 

74-7 


78.1 

2.2 

750 

3*2 

78.8 

2,3 

7a.8 

5 5 

764 

X.l 

1. ' , 
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yield of succulent feeds. 


In percentage 

Total 

digestible 

nutrient 

Yield in lb. per Morgen 

Crude 

protein 

Fibre 

Starch 
Sugar, etc. 

Fat 

Crude material 

Total digestible 
nutrients 

g .6 

2.3 

70.0 

3*9 

82.5 

2000-8000 

' 

1650-6600 

9.8 

1.9 

71,0 

43 

84.1 

2000-6000 

1682-5046 

5*9 

30.8 

4^5 

1.6 

52.2 

6000-16000 

; 

3 > 32-8352 

1,6 

4-3 

7.6 

0.3 

lO.O 

10000-60000 

1000-6000 

t.6 

4-9 

11.7 

0.6 

14.2 

20000-70000 

2840-9940 

2.7 

7-4 

22.3 

1.0 

24.4 

30000-90000 

7320-21960 

1.4 

3-2 

4.8 

0.4 

71 

10000-50000 

710-3550 

1-5 

3.0 

8.6 

0-5 

10.7 
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The yield and quality of green forage depends largely on the extent to which these 
factors are taken into account. The foregoing tables (IV and V) summarize the 
chief facts on the planting and sowing of silage crops and indicate the compO'- 
sition, digestibility and yield of the principal fresh or ensiled fodders, clearly 
showing the differences found and the advantages of ensilage. These tables are 
based on the results obtained by Smuts, Morrison and others. 


Utilization of grasses for hay or after artificial drying. 

The advantage of utilizing veld grasses for hay is twofold: a reserve stock is 
obtained for use in periods of low veld production, and most important, the ex- 
cess grass is removed, promoting good growth renewal, without having to burn 
the veld. 

Quality in hay depends far more on the stage of growth at which the grass 
is cut and on the manner in which it is cured than on climatic conditions. The 
best hay is that prepared rapidly and exposed as little as possible to the sun. 
Experiments have showm that the best cutting period is every two months when 
the phosphorus and protein content of the grass is highest. There is an advantage 
in cutting the grass fairly close to the ground, but, however, this practice leaves 
the soil bare and should only be adopted when rapid refoliation is assured. When 
grass is cut late in the season, there is very little after-growth to protect 
the soil. 

There are no special methods of haymaking. Stock-farmers avoid exposing 
the hay to unfavourable conditions in the high-rainfall areas and carry out dr>"- 
ing as rapidly as possible. 

In recent years, attention has been given in the Union to the artificial drying 
of herbage. The dried fodder is pressed into cakes or ground into meal. It 
is claimed that the finished product supplies cattle with protein, lime, phosphoric 
acid, chlorine and the necessary vitamins in a better form than that which can be 
obtained from oil-cake. The protein content varies from 15 to 20 per cent., de- 
pending on time of cutting the grass and its stage of growth. Dry grass can be 
substituted for oil-cake for fattening cattle and sheep. Unfortunately, the cost 
of artificial drying is* fairly high and varies according to the moisture content of 
the grass; in South Africa, however, costs would be less as labour is cheap and the 
the graSvS has a lower moisture content. Paspalum dilitatum and kikuyu would 
appear, under good conditions, to be the most suitable grasses. 

Experiments on the use of grass as hay have shown that very satisfactory 
results can be obtained from teff {Eragrostis teff), introduced into the Transvaal 
by Dr Burtt Daw in 1903, and Rhodes grass. Eegumes, in particular lucerne 
arid cowpeas, also furnish excellent hay. 

Lucerne and teff are the principal foiage plants now used in haymaking, 
and used as a feed for cattle, especially milch cows. The annual production 
of lucerne and teff hay varies considerably, but is never lower than 150,000 
and ioo,ooQ tons respectively. Comparative experiments were carried out at 
the Faculty of Agriculture at the Pretoria University on the digestibility of 
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lucerne and teff hay for cattle. The results obtained are summarized in the 
following table: 


TABtK VI. — Digestible nutrients of lucerne and teff hay. 


j 

Teff hay 

Lucerne hay 

Total 

dry 

matter 

1 

Digestible nutrients 

Total 

digesUble 

nutrients 

Nutritive 

1 ratio 0 ) 

Crude 

protein 

% 

Fat 

% 

Crude 

fibre 

i % 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract 

% 

92.2 

91.3 

4.6 

12.8 

0.6 

0.5 

! 22.7 

j - 12.9 

28.0 

27.6 

56.6 

54-4 

I : I r .3 

1 : 3*2 


(*) Nutritive ratio =:r the ratio of digestible crude protein to balance of total digestible mitrients. 


The above table shows that teff and lucerne hay are practically the same as 
regards total digestible nutrients, but differ considerably in nutritive ratio, 
owing to the higher content of lucerne hay in digestible protein. 

Conclusions. 

Improved veld management and artificial grasslands as yet cannot furnish 
enough stockfeed throughout the year, even under highly favourable conditions. 
It is necessary, therefore, to hav^ reserve stocks obtained from other sources to 
supplement the insufficient forage production. Some of these reserve feeds could 
be obtained from the grasslands themselves hy utilizing the excess herbage not 
grazed by the animals, either for hay or silage. To have any real nutritive value, 
ho^vever, the herbage should be cut well before full growth. 

Veld management in the Karroo. 

It is only during the past few years that the importance of efficient pasture 
management in the Karroo has been fully realized. Experiments carried out 
at Fauresmith and Grootfontein have shown that the Karroo possesses plants that 
are equal to the best forage plants in the w^orld. These plants are very resistant 
to drought, have a high nutritive value and are eagerly grazed at all seasons. 
The best pasture plants on any given area of the veld are indicated by the grazing 
animal, and no matter what their botanical name or chemical composition might 
be, are worth while protecting. The policy to be followed, therefore, is not to 
introduce new species, but to protect and propagate desirable indigenous species, 
and control grazing by keeping stock in different camps at different periods. 

The most urgent problem is the restoration of the vegetal covering of the 
denuded areas of the Karroo. Under ordinary conditions it will take a number 
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of years for the vegetation to be restored. It is possible, however, to restore 
the vegetal covering more quickly by sowing the seed of suitable karroo species, 
which germinate readily. Experiments have shown that suitable plants are 
Tetragonia arbuscola (klappiesbrak), Trypteris ^acAy^/cm*(rivierdraaibos), Penizia 
incana (ankerkaro), Eragrostis hergiana (kwaggakweek) . Every farmer should 
make a personal study of the vegetation on his farm and decide for himself which 
plants are the most suitable for the purpose. 

In brief, it may be affirmed from past experiments that veld restoration and 
efficient pasture management in the Karroo can only be brought about by con-' 
centrating on the native species and by close co-operation of a zealous farming 
community. 

Plants poisonous to stock. 

A review, even if brief, of the forage problem in the Union of South Africa 
would be incomplete without mention of the problems of plant poisoning in stock. 
These plants are responsible for enormous stock losses every year. In South 
Africa, there are about two hundred known poisonous plants, of which the 
following are the most dangerous: Dichapetalum cymosnm (gifblaar); different 
species of Geigeria (vermeerbossies); Urginea hurkei (Transvaal slangkop); Pachy- 
stigma pygmaeiim (gousiektebossie); different species of Senecio and Cotelydon. 
There is also a number of plants which may be considered as good stock-feed, but 
which, under certain conditions become toxic and cause heavy losses, for example, 
several grasses when wilted. 

In order that stock-breeders may become familiar with the principal dangerous 
species, specimens are placed on view at all agricultural shows, and farmers may 
apply directly to the chief of the Division of Plant Industry at Pretoria for advice 
on the control of these plants. The methods now employed by the qualified Ser- 
vices of the Department of Agriculture, if scrupulously carried out, would appear 
to be effective in eliminating this danger to stock. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MALNUTRITION AS REGARDS 
THE RURAL POPULATION OF EUROPE 

{Concluded) * 


Considerable difficulties are always encountered in the making of dietetic 
surveys and most of these when carried out in rural areas have so far been incom- 
plete, the results obtained being a|} too often of such a nature as to make comparison 
with similar surveys impossible. 

Many surveys have been made dealing exclusively with diet, others have 
been confined to a study of nutrition conditions. Even when only partial, these 
surveys are very important in establishing actual facts or forming physiological 
conclusions. 

General considerations concerning diet of the rural population in various 
European countries prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 

In Germany, systematic studies concerning the diet of small farmers 
began in 1931; exhaustive surveys (Prof. Scheunert and his collaborators, carried 
out on a large number of people of varying age and occupation at different seasons 
proved that in many districts the calorific value amounted to an average of 3,790 
units per day and came very close to the 4,000 calories which theoretically should 
be the amount available during intense work. The numerous investigations 
concerning the diet of the farming population show that in Germany this is well 
balanced from the standpoint both of quantity and quality. 


* 8ee Bulletin Sejitetuber, 1940; 
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In Bulgaria, the average consumption of the peasant is about 3,400 
calories; this is insufficient during the period of heavy field work, such as har- 
vesting, etc. The diet is as a rule monotonous and consists mainly of bread; 
an average of 72 per cent, of energizing food is supplied by flour. Very little 
meat is eaten, this food generally being served as a rule only once or twice a week. 
Ordinary bread is usually made of brown or wholemeal flour consisting of a mixture 
of wheat and rye flours; in some of the mountain regions the bread is made of rye 
flour with the addition of barley and potato flour. Maize is eaten in the form of 
bread and not as polenta. 

In F r a n c e , as in many other countries, account must be taken of the wide 
difference between the various regions. Generally speaking the consumption of 
bread has decreased, while that of meat has increased; the agricultural depression 
increased consumption among rural populations, as farmers refused to sell their 
produce at excessively low prices. A considerable increase has been observed 
in the consumption of dairy produce and fresh fruit. The diet has become much 
better in quality, more varied and more rational. Consumption of wine and beer 
has fallen off considerably, while as a rule if the worker does not drink to excess, 
he eats more and is more particular about the type of food eaten. 

In Greece, the general diet of the peasant is of typical .simplicity, with 
bread as the basic food. Beans rank second in importance as an article of diet. 
Very little meat is eaten, being considered as a luxury, reserved only for great 
occasions. Milk is given only to tiny children. ^ 

In Hungary, the basic food is also bread, eaten at every meal and as 
a rule supplying some 50 per cent, of the energizing element in the diet. Pa- 
prika and raw tomatoes are an imj)ortant addition. Very little milk is consumed and 
the poor peasant rarely eats meat more than once or twice a week. Eggs, butter 
and poultry are also rare except on holidays. 

Even the consumption of bread is insufficient to vsupply the necessary calories, 
except among the richer peasants, who eat between 750 and 1000 grams of 
bread daily. 

In Italy, stati.stics supplied by the Central Statistical Institute show 
that the daily calory requirement of an average man was 2,985 calories during 
the pre-war period 1910-1914; a considerable improvement has taken place during 
the past few years, 3,291-3554 calories being the usual amount nowadays. A 
similar improvement has taken place in regard to proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates. 

Taking as a basis the physiological composition of a * proper diet as deter- 
mined by Prof. Bottazzi (ioo grams of proteinic substances, 75 grams of fats, 450 
grams of carbohydrates), the average Italian diet prior outbreak of hosti- 

lities (108 gr. of proteins, 71 gr. of fats, 537 gr, of carbohydrates) showed only 
a negligible deficiency in fats which - given the special climatic conditions - 
offers no cause whatever for alarm. A decrease in consumption of maize and rice 
has been observed in the agricultural areas (Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia and 
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Emilia), where the rural classes, whose diet was formerly very monotonous, have 
now adopted one offering a wider variety of foods which is consequently more 
healthy from the physiological standpoint. 

The^increased consuxnption of animal foods, with the exception of salted and 
processed meats, poultry and game, offers clear evidence of the progress register- 
ed in Italy. The consumption of milk and butter which is being used more and 
more in place of other fats used traditionally is also on the upward trend. 

The importance of an improved diet is clearly demonstrated by the progres- 
sive decline in the death rate during the past few years. 

In Latvia, the diet of the peasant classes is as a rule very simple. The 
considerable increase in agricultural production during the past few years has 
led to a higher consumption of certain foodstuffs, while the extension of the area 
sown to wheat has affected consumption of this product. Consumption of whole 
milk, beef and i>ig meat, eggs and honey has also registered an increa.se in the 
country districts. On the other hand, a decline in the consumption of sugar 
and herrings has been observed, the peasant eating less of these foods since 
they have to be purchased. 

In Poland, rye bread was the typical bread used by the rural popula- 
tion. Well-to-do peasants sometimes add a certain quantity of white wheat 
flour or else have their rye bolted at 65 per cent., but this practice is not 
very common. Throughout the greater part of the country white bread is made 
only three or four times a year, in honour of f^te-days. Bread and other cereal 
foods form at lea.st 60 per cent, of the peasants' diet, followed by potatoes, 
more of which are consumed in Poland than in any other European country. 
Very little meat and animal fatl are consumed; colza or sunflow^er oil are the 
most commonly used. During the past few' years the diet has greatly improved, 
while an increased consumption of milk and cheese has been observed in several 
regions. 

In Romania, the principal cereals consumed are maize and wheat and 
the peasants' diet is often very mediocre. Their meals consist of maize boiled 
in water, making a kind of thick soup which is eaten hot and called ‘ mamaliga 
The rest of their diet is composed chiefly of small quantities of green and root 
vegetables, beans and cheese; very little meat is eaten. 

In Yugoslavia, the peasants' diet is very much the same as in other 
Balkan countries; bread and other foods made from cereals consituting the essen- 
tial part of their diet. Naturally the diet varies considerably according to the 
season and the different parts of the country. 

Consumption of bread. — Cereals are the most economical 
form of energizing foods and are the basis of the diet in the great majority 
of peasant homes. 

They often supply from 80 to 90 per cent, of the energizing value of the 
diet in Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. 
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Bread is cheaper than any other food and its proteins are extremely import- 
ant. In Germany and Scandinavia, wheat and rye bread are eaten in almost 
equal proportions. In the Baltic States and Poland, rye bread is more commonly 
used. In Western Europe (France, Belgium, Great Britain, Spain, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland and Portugal, bread is usually made from wheat flour; the 
same may be said for the Basin of the Danube, the greater part of Bulgaria, 
Greece and Turkey. 

Although when planning a balanced diet the first step is to reduce the 
consumption of bread, it should nevertheless be recalled that good bread is an 
inexpensive source of proteins, carbohydrates, mineral salts and vitamins B. 
Reduced consumption of bread is closelj’^ connected with an improvement in 
the peasant standard of living. 

Consumption of meat. — The consumption of meat varies 
greatly and depends as a rule on the state of prosperity of the peasants. In 
Western Europe poor peasants only eat meat once a week and farm workers 
only on holidays, i. e. a few times a year, while the richest farmers often have 
tw^o meat meals a day. 

Consumption of milk. — Consumption of cow’s milk varies 
considerably from one region to another. In many districts, practically no milk 
is consumed at all and even cliildren never drink it. All too often the peasants 
look upon milk, butter and cheese as produce for sale rather than as essential 
foods for their family. Various surveys show that the consumption of the 
different protective foods by the majority of the rural population is absolutely 
insufficient. 

Consumption of vegetables and fruit. — The consump- 
tion of vegetables and fruit is too low^ in every country. The use of these 
foods must be progressively increased if a sufficient quantity of protein, mineral 
salts and vitamins is to be assured. 

Obviously it would be necessary to have an exact knowledge of the annual 
consumption per head in order to know whether the diet of the peasant classes 
contains a sufficiency or a deficiency of energizing foods. Unfortunately, accu- 
rate statistics on this subject are still lacking. 

Consumption of alcohol. — One of the factors which exercises 
an influence on diet and on the economic conditions of the rural population is 
the consumption of alcohol. Too little attention is paid to alcoholism when 
contemplating an improvement in the health and productive capacity of peasants; 
this is doubtless due to the fact that the problem is very complex and to the 
tragic conflict between economic and health interests, to the production of alcohol 
on the one hand and to its consumption on the other. 

In every country the rural population is a large consumer of alcohol and 
alcoholic drinks. The quantity of spirits consumed varies between 15.2 per 
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cent.' in Denmark and 77 per cent, in Yugoslavia; for the other countries, the 
figures are as follows: 

Poland . 

Latvia . 

Hungary 
Prance . 

Sweden 

Consumption of alcohol. 


74.0 % Scotland 36.7 % 

59 o Finland 34.0 % 

51.8 % Germany 29.0 % 

48.8 % Switzerland 23.0 

37*7 % iCngland and Wales 18-0 % 


Number I Rural ■ Alcoholic consumptirai per capita 

! ‘ (itj litres) 


Country 

hihubitaiits 

population 

• • 

Pure 

alcohol 



r“"" 

Strong 

drinks 
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O' 

jO 

Wine 

fruit 

wines? 

Beer 
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29.0 

4-1 

7-3 


56.4 

3 ^ 

England 

40.8 1 

18.0 

4-9 

> 

P 

93 . J 

T.O 



1937 






Scotland 

4.8 ; 

36.7 

30 

? 

p 

36.4 

II .8 

1 icnmark 

3'7 

15.2 

2.4 

0.2 

0.1 

T.7 

0.4 

Finland 


3 'lo 

^•4 

0.4 

? 

5.7 

27.6 

France , 

4..0I 

48.8 

20.0 { 

165.0 

I I.O 

340 

2.6 


! 

! 


1932-33 





Hungary 

9.0 j 

51.8 

- 4-3 i 

1 4^*9 ! 

0.5 i 

-•7 : 

0.8 

Latvia 

2.0 1 

5O.0 

4-5 ; 

O.I 

— 1 

6.0 , 

5 4 

Poland 

35 0 ; 

^ 74 « 

1.2 

0,1 

p 1 

' 3-6 i 

? 

Sweden 

6-3 i 

37 7 j 

3-5 

0.7 

p 

i ^1.4 1 

4*5 


1930 1 

i 




i ! 


Switzerland 

4-1 i 

23.0 

12.3 

47.0 

40.0 

' 1 

6.0 

Yugoslavia 

15-4 1 

76.4 

6.0 

27.4 

? 

4.6 j 

6.5 


The convintion that alcoholic beverages have great nutritive and medicinal 
value is more widespread in the country than in the towns. 

One of the most fatal consequences of this idea is that alcohol is given 
to children. This happens rarely in towns but is frequent in country districts 
where even tiny children are given their share of alcohol when there are family 
gatherings, etc. It is quite common to see mothers giving their babies a piece 
of sugar dipped in some alcoholic beverage, especially when the child is restless 
and fails to go to sleep. 

Special emphasis should be laid on the dangers of the absorption of alcohol 
in any form by the young. 

The importance of the temperance campaign in country districts should 
hot be neglected, as it combats degeneracy, leads to the improvement of the 
peasants* economic condition and is also often a means of counteracting mal- 
nutrition. 
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Food deficiencies* 

Several Institutes of Hygiene consider that some symptoms of deficiency 
diseases indicate that the diet of the peasant class in certain European coun- 
tries is unbalanced. Such cases are often due to deficient diets which are, 
however, adequate from the standpoint of production of energy and are not 
actual instances of complete malnutrition. 

The rural poi^ulation is far from making full use, for its own food require- 
ments, of the indispensable amount of foodstuffs produced locally. The diet 
of small farmers and farm labourers, the essential part of which consists of 
bread, potatoes, legumes, green vegetables and fruit (of an inferior quality), 
milk foods (in small quantities), includes only an inadequate proportion of meat 
(used only to make the meal more appetizing); this quantity of meat is consi- 
derably less than is necessary when account is taken of their daily work and 
the requirements of modern hygiene as regards diet. 

A large part of the rural population suffers from quantitative malnutri- 
tion after bad harvests in the U. S.S. K., and in some parts of Central, vSouthern 
and Eastern Europe. 

In most of the agricultural countries of Europe, the energizing value of 
the diet is much higher dxiring the summer and autumn than in winter and 
spring, when it is much reduced and sometimes deficient. The nutritive value 
of the diets varies considerably with the season. From the standymint of calories 
the level is lowest in S])ring and highest in summer. The content of ]>roteins 
and animal fats is only high on fete-days, at other times it is very low. During 
other periods the content of vegetal- protein is fairly high, while that of fats 
is very low. The greatest difference between the diet of y^oor rural families 
(with large numbers of children) and that of u ell-to-do families ay>y)ears to be 
in the quantity of fats and animal proteins consumed, as well as in the <|uan- 
tity of mineral salts and vitamins. The total consumption of fats and carbo- 
hydrates increases more or less in the same i)roy>ortion and parallel wdth the 
increase in income of the family, while the percentage of animal proteins pro- 
gresses more rapidly than the increase in income. When wages are high, much 
larger quantities of fats and proteins are consumed, wdiile the quantity of carbo- 
hydrates declines. 

A study should be made of the consequences of malnutrition from the 
standpoint of the health of rural populations. In the case of tuberculosis, for 
instance, it is found (see the report, on rural hygiene submitted to the Eeague 
of Nations by Dr. Chodzko) that in countries such as France, Poland, 
Switzerland and the Liiiited States of America, the peasants are becoming more 
and more exposed to the ravages of this disease. Kellner's study of mortality 
statistics proves that the agricultural regions of Europe suffer from more than 
double the amount of tuberculosis registered in industrial countries such as 
Germany, Belgium and the United Kingdom. French statistics (1928) show 
that between the ages of 20 and 39, the mortality from tuberculosis in the 
towns amotmts, y>er 10,000 inhabitants, to 28.2 for men and to 23.9 for women; 
in country districts these figures become 34.2 and 29.9 respectively. Statistics 
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published in the report submitted by Dr. Stouman to the European Conference 
on Rural Hygiene (Geneva, June 29, 1934), prove that the mortality due to 
tuberculosis in Sweden and Denmark is as high in the country as in the towns. 

The most serious and advanced forms of this disease are more frequent 
in the country, and this is chiefly due to malnutrition and physical exhaustion 
(ergometric tests show that peasants are physically weaker than town workers) . 

It has already been stressed that there is very often a vitamin deficiency 
in rural diets and in all the regions of the various countries it appears that the 
poor peasant is constantly in danger of suffering from serious dietary deficiencies, 
especially at the end of winter and in the spring. In spring, when the diet is 
poorest, symptons due to a deficiency of vitamins in the diet are often observed, 
rickets, scurvy and anaemia appearing among young peasant children especially, 
as well as tetanus, xerophthalmia and keratomalacia in newly born infants. 
Hemeralopia often occurs among peasants. Pellagra is very common in regions 
such as Romania, where the people live mostly on maize. In the frontier villages 
betiveen Bulgaria and Romania, the Romanian population suffers from this 
disease, while the Bulgarians, although they use the same cereal as the basis 
of tlieir diet, are not affected, because they grow and consume more vegetables. 

As regards mineral salts, the greatest deficiency is observed in calcium and 
perhaps iron, while in the case of vitamins there is probably a general con- 
dition of polyhypovitaminosis, the greatest deficiency being in the vitamin B 
complex. A deficient diet may cause anaemia which is ver}’ common especially 
among peasant women in countries wdiere it is the custom for a mother to 
nur.se her child up to tw'o and even three years of age. 

The peasants’ diet is also often impoverished by long religious fa.sts lasting 
for several weeks. During t]iese#periods the diet often contains no food of 
animal origin. 

Measures for the improvement of diet. 

The important International In.stitutes who have already taken an initiative 
on tlie subject must exercise their influence with the governments of some agri- 
cultural countries and persuade them to take measures rapidly in order to im- 
prove the diet of members of the farming classes who are underfed. 

The methods adopted to assist the peasant from this point of view are 
mail}’ and varied and depend on conditions prevailing in each country. They 
should be arranged for each country to meet these special conditions. 

In the first place it is indispensable that instruction and training concerning 
dietary hygiene should be intensified in country districts. In the village the 
women prepare the daily meals. It is therefore essential that they should be 
won over to the cause of health and taught as much as possible on the subject. 
Farming and country life are particularly trying for women, and they are soon 
worn out with hard and toilsome work. It they are to devote more time to 
the family meals they must be freed in part from this burden. Another point 
which should not be overlooked is the instruction of the father, who must leani 
to understand his wife's task and how to make it easier for her. Above all the 
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rising generation must be won over; instruction in housekeeping and rational 
healthy diet should first be taught in school and then followed up by all available 
methods of propaganda. Films, broadcasts, etc., are of primary importance 
in this field. 

The waste of foodstuffs possessing valuable nutritive qualities is often due 
to ignorance; in many districts, for instance, whey is thrown out instead of 
being used. 

Training in dietary hygiene should find a place in all school curricula, begin- 
ning with the elementary schools and continuing through the whole educational 
period. In every country research work in connection with diet should be made 
in the special Dietetic Institutions and in the University Faculties. It is in 
this environment that .the new science of dietetic b i o t y p o 1 o g y makes 
daily progress. The new discoveries made in the field of this extremely im- 
portant and varied science, are of exceptional interest from the practical point 
of view. 

In most countries the population takes a lively interest in all these matters. 

An 'Advisory Committee on Diet' has been appointed in Germany (Reichs- 
arbeitsgemeinsohaft fiir Volksernahrung), to deal with problems relating to 
suitable diets and study the value of the various foods. Courses and lectures 
are organized for the instruction of the people and of housewives in particular. 

In Italy a recent decree (Gazzetta Ufliciale, No. 181, p. 2932, August 3, 
1940), provides for compulsory supplementar}" instruction in dietetics in the 
faculties of Medicine and Surgery, Natural Science and Pharmacology attached 
to all the Universities. In this country there is also a special organization 
called the * Comitato Nazionale per lo Studio del Uavoro Agricolo ' which studies 
the diet of the rural inhabitants and contributes to its improvement. 

Several countries assist families in want by distributing foodstuffs and giving 
school meals (either free of charge or at very low cost), milk to village children 
under school age and assistance to pregnant women and nursing mothers. 

A very useful measure is the di.stribution of sugar to pregnant women and 
nursing mothers belonging to the farming classes who own no land and to the 
ranks of small farmers. 

WhereA^er jjossible, it is important that bee-keeping should be encouraged, 
since many foods and beverages can be prepared from honey. 

In order to offer the small farmer a satisfactory diet it is indispensable 
that the production and consumption of meat, milk, eggs, vegetables and fruits 
should be considerably increased. 

The creation of rural slaughterhouses is eminently desirable, but as long 
as animals are killed in the village, it is essential that inspection should be 
efficient. 

The question of wholesome and cheap milk is of the greatest importance, 
while at the same time the solution of this problem is very difficult. Every' 
attempt should be made to ensure that children of all ages, nursing mothers, 
and pregnant women should be supplied with good, clean milk. (When it is 
not possible to pasteurize the milk effectively, boiling is sufficient to offer a 
complete guarantee). . 
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Here it should be emphasized that the nutritive value of ewe’s milk is very 
high. Research work carried out by W. Zorn, F. Richter and G. Wiener, of 
instance, shows that ewe’s milk is much superior to cow’s or even human milk 
as regards content of fats, proteins and mineral salts and consequently its calo- 
rific value is also greater. 

The authors have studied cases where infants were first fed on mother’s 
milk and then with ewe’s milk; others, where cow’s milk was replaced with ewe’s 
milk. They have also proved the dietetic value of ewe’s milk in the treatment of 
dyspepsia in infants. It is very simple to feed infants artificially on ewe’s milk 
and in any case it gives better results than those obtained with cow’s milk. It 
is also very easy to alter the feeding of infants from cow’s to ewe’s milk and if the 
child suffers from acute gastro-enteritis, the trouble disapx)ears immediately with 
the change of milk. The authors consider that an effort should be made to encour- 
age the use of ewe’s milk for feeding infants. 

The annual yield of ewe’s milk throughout the world is 5 milliard (5,000 
million) litres as compared with 17 milliard litres of goat’s milk and 275 milliard 
litres of cow’s milk. Europe produces 44 per cent, of the total output of ewe’s 
milk, far ahead of Asia and Africa. Italy is the chief producing country with 
an annual yield of 620 million litres. 

Consumption and production of vegetables on a small scale for family use 
should be greater than it is and should include more variety; the peasant should 
therefore be instructed in this also. 

Consumption of fruits is also unsatisfactory; in this case production 
should be increased; in every country and every district wherever possible, each 
cottage should be surrounded by fruit trees of some kind. 

When instruction is given in^the cultivation of new foods suited to natural 
conditions and in methods for their jireservation, an attempt should be made to 
stipulate consumption. 

Campaigns against alcoholism, bad food habits and wrong ideas concerning 
the value certain foods, a careful supervision of religious fasts, which still con- 
tribute towards the impoverishment of diet and are often injurious to health, will 
all make it possible to improve the diet of the poorer peasants. 

In some contries (such as Germany, Denmark, the United States and Japan), 
considerable progress has already been made in this respect. 

The encouragement of a healthy and rational diet is placed in the hands of 
competent, university-trained persons who have studied the subject from the 
standpoint of physiological science as well as from its economic and practical 
aspects. 

These ' nutritionists ’ are always in direct contact with the masses, teaching 
them simply, advising, explaining and directing them, without forgetting the main 
factor of individual means. Moreover, ' deraostration agents ’ travel through the 
country districts where they make every effort to organize ‘ local clubs ’ for 
training volunters who in their turn undertake to reform the diet of their neigh- 
bours, teaching then the particular food requirements of the rural population, 
and stimnlating the production of various products in order to provide the 
basic foods with the required supplementary nutritive elements. Nutrition 
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specialists are trained in the U. S. S. R. for the special purpose of super- 
vising collective alimentation. 

Account should also be taken of the influence on ^e diet of the masses exer- 
cised by tariffs and quotas, transport system, organization of production and 
distribution. 

The general improvement in purchasing power the decline in wholesale and 
retail prices, the application of differential prices for certain social groups, the 
careful issue of loans to the poorer farming classes, are all measures of a general 
character which tend to improve rural diet. Owing to the importance and urgency 
of the problem these methods should be adopted without delay. 

After making these suggestion, realistic consideration should be given to the 
practical side of the matter and each country should work out a production plan 
and a policy for rational distribution and consumption, with due regard to the 
requirements of the different regions. This is a fundamental task, involving 
much complicated work. 

Early signs of malnutrition, although often difficult to identify, should be 
sought out, as this has become a pressing problem of the moment in every civil- 
ized country. 

The future improvement of diet cannot be accomplished without a combined 
effort on the part of all Agricultural Institutions, large and small. 

The programme of the International Institute of Agriculture includes a spe- 
cial study of the problem of improving the diet of small farmers, who form the 
great majority of the army of tillers of the soil. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


A Possible Application of Vitamin B, in Horticulture. 

The action of the growth hormones and their possible applications are quite well 
known now and are being exploited commercially. Considerable success has attended 
the use of the root growth homione and related organic substances that may be produced 
more cheaply, and their use is becoming increasingly widespread in the propagation 
of plants by cuttings; even such notoriously intractable plants as rhododendrons being 
amenable to the new technique. 

An article was published on this subject in this Bulletin No 11, November, 1938 
and although vitamin Bi is included in a list of plant stimulants given there, it is only 
mentioned as a substance with a beneficial effect on the growth of beans and aleurites. 
In the last 5’'ear or so furtlier work has been jmblished and it would now seem that a 
technique may be available to overcome the troublesome phenomenon of root shock 
which prevents the successful transplantation of many flowers, bushes, and trees except 
at certain seasons of the year. The suggested treatment is to wet the roots or to water 
the plants after transplanting with a very" dilute solution of vitamin Br, solutions as 
dilute as 1 : 1 00,000,000 having the desired effect. 

This substance is best known as the antineiuritic factor in animal and human nutrition 
and as one of the essential growth factors for yeasts and moulds; whilst the above appli- 
cation and other little known botanical effects of the vitamin have been investigated 
recently at the Califoniia Institute of Technology. 

Some remarkable reports have be®n published concerning the peculiarly vigorous 
gro\vth of plants after watering with extremely dilute solutions of the vitamin. Flow^ers 
of abnonnal size have been obtained in this way, ' daffodils with blossoms as big as 
salad plates and tea roses witl* 5 inch buds* being mentioned. 


J. C. H. 


Present importance of sunflower cultivation in the Argentine Republic and 
its influence on the production of vegetable edible oils. 

TTp to 1920, the sunflower was cultivated in Argentina merely as an ordinary 
garden plant, and was of no practical importance in the agriculture and economy 
of the cotmtry. Only then did the public authorities and the Argentine farmers begin 
to take a serious interest in this plant, in view of its utilization as an oil-yielding 
and as a forage crop. There has been a strong tendency in the last five years towards 
an increased utilization of sunflower seed for oil production, and it may be said that 
this plant is now the basis of the Argentine vegetable edible oil industry^, an industry 
which is continually expanding. According to the reports of the Argentine Ministry 
of Agriculture, in .1938 the total production of vegetable edible oils amounted to 
725,170 quintals, 350,22b quintals sunflower seed oil, 145,720 quintals cottonseed oil, 
88,570 qtdntals rape-oil, 59,600 quintals groundnut oil, the remainder benig liUvSeed, 
olive, maize, grape-stone oils, etc. In 1935, production totalled 5^4^245 quintals, beitig 
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59,640 quintals sunflower seed oil, 194,320 quintals groundnut oil, 142,650 cottonseed 
oil and 117,635 quintals rape-oil. These figurcvS show that the present development 
of the oil industry in Argentina is based chiefly on sunflower seed, to the detriment 
of groundnut and rape. In 1938, the area under sunflower amounted to 318,848 
hectares as against 3,800 hectares in 1924. In 1940, it is expected to increase this 
area to 469,600 hectares, with a production of over 500,000 quintals. The increased 
production of vegetable oils in Argentina has already led to the gradual elimination 
of olive oil on the Argentine market. In the last five years, olive oil imports have 
fallen by 120 per cent, compared with the average for the period 1928/1932. 

The use of sunflower seed in the Argentine oil industry dates from 1924. In 
that year, 282 tons of seed were milled, producing 52 tons of oil, a yield of 19 per 
cent. The improvements made in this industry incrcas^'d this yield to 25 per cent, 
in 1938. The oibcake, for cattle feed, is exported to Germany, Denmark and the 
Scandinavian countries. The Argentine Government encourages the home production 
of oil-yielding seeds, with a view to entirely eliminating the importation of foreign 
prodxiced vegetable oils and fats. The Argentine market, moreover, offers good pros- 
pects for a still further development of the home industry. 

The market has already benefited by the heavy demand for oil for industrial 
purposes. The sunflower may be cultivated as the chief crop or as an intercalary 
crop, and also be cultivated on saltpetrous land or soils too dry for other crops. 
The seeds originally used, which were imported by the Russian settlers, have been 
replaced by an early pure variety of uniform height and good industrial value (25-27 
per cent, oil is obtained from the seed). 

A. P. 


BOOK nmtcm 


BOOK NOTICES * 


Fai^KNER, F. K. Beitrdge zur Agrargeographie des afrikanischen 2 rokengebiete, Geo- 
graphische Abhandlimgen. Dritte Reihe, Heht II. Stuttgart, J. Engelhorns Nachf, 
Adolf Spemann, 76 pp.,2 maps. 

[The- A.’s aim is to study the natural limits of non-irrigated agriculture in the 
arid regions of Africa. He also attempts to establish relations between these limits 
and weather conditions as well as other factors. 

He considers that the cultivation of the land is dependent on the following fac- 
tors: climate (limit determined by lack of water, limib dependent on temperature); 
soil (nutritive matter, physical composition); vegetation and fauna (living conditions 
of cultivated plant.s, micro-organisms, parasites and noxious insects); possibilities of 
human life (presence of drinking water and materials for the construction of shelter); 
degree of culture attained by man (knowledge of agriculture, preference for a seden- 
tary rather than a nomadic life, etc.). 

The A. deals with all these limitations, especially in the Case of water. He studies 
rainfall, loss of water due to run-off and evaporation and examines the formulae which 
have been established in order to determine the limitations placed on agriaUture by 
drought. 

The third chapter is devoted to soil and vegetation, the fourth to the system of 
dry farming. 


♦ Reviews of tx>oks presented to the library appear under this heading. 




BOOK Non^is 3% 'T 


The study is based mainly on statistics found in other publications, as the A, 
has only visited a very small part of Africa. The inclusion of some very instructive 
maps makes this work a useful contribution to the study of the important pro- 
blem of land expansion vital to mankind. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
records available to the A. were far from being complete. He has omitted to study 
certain works which would certainly have altered many of his conclusions. In this 
connection mention may be made, for instance, of \V. R, Thompson's basic work ‘ Mois- 
ture and Farming in South Africa published in 1936]. 


W. B. 


NetjbaueR, Hugo, Die Keimpflanzenmethode , ein physiologisch-chemisches Verfahren 
zur Besiimmung der den Pflanzen zugdnglichen Bodenndhrstotje Kalitim und Phosphor. 
Berlin, VerlagsgeselLschaft fur Ackerbau, 1939, 168 pp., 9 fig., price: 3.45 RM. 

As is known the Neubauer method of soil analysis also called ‘ seedling method ' 
consists in the pot cultivation, on a very reduced scale, of rye (100 seed) for a very 
brief period, UvSing a very small quantity of the soil which is to be examined for its 
content or deficiency in plant nutrients. The method in question is the subject of 
this book. 

The first pages cover some general questions suck as conditions of soil analysis 
and the difficulties involved, relation between laboratory^ and field experiments, etc. 
The A. then explains the principles of the method, devised and advocated by himself, 
and now known as the Keubauer method. 

The main part of the book is devoted to the description of this method: including 
(i) taking and preliminary treatment of soil samples; ( 2 ) cultivation of the rye plants; 
(3) analysis properly so called, viz., determination of the phosphoric acid and potash 
ixmtent. This analysis is particular^ important, as the pOvSsibility of an exact and 
rapid determination of the plant nutrients decides the practical value of any method 
of thisS ty|5e. It is to the system of photoelectric determination, bavsed on the studies 
of SCHUHKNECHT and elaborated by Dr F. Waibee, however, that the Neubauer 
metlKxl owes its practical succevss in recent years. 

The A. describes in detail the photoelectric method of determhiing the P..O5 
and K ;;0 by means of the special apparatus constructed by the Zeiss Company. 

In conclusion, the A. discusses at length the application of the results of ana- 
lyvSes in estimating the value of fields, and the practical conclusions which may be 
dra^vn by the fanner. 


N. G. 


EEUS, J. C. G. The feeding of farm livestock (Agricultural and horticultural hand- 
books). Dondon, 1937, 291 pp., tables and photographs in the text. Price 15s. 

[This work is to be recommended for its practical utility and the clear way in 
which eve^ aspect of the subject is discussed. The fact that it is complete will 
make it suitable for itse on both large and .small farms. 

The chapters are arranged m^t logically. The finst forms the introduction in 
which the A. expoiinds the properties of the six main chemical .substances contained 
in the diet of aiumals, i. e., water, minerals, proteins, fats, carboh3"drates and vita- 
mins. This is a well chosen opening which serves as an explanation of how the animal's 
need for one substance or another corresponds to some definite function. Research 
towards establishing * standard ' diets, based on KeeenER's well-kncmn methods and 
on recent invevstigation leads naturally to the composition of diets to meet the needs 
of the principal aspects of. animal production (milk, meat, draught). 

In the following chapters the A. reviews the various foods. After grouping them 
into categories according to type, he describes their particular nutritive value, always 
giving first importan<ie to the proportion existing oetween the quantity of protein 
and the starch value of each one. By means of the variations in this proportion it 
is possible to make comparisons between various foods^ whetlier considered individually 
or in groups. 





The dozen or so pages devoted to thesubjectof ensilage are worthy of notice. They 
show the progress attained in the preservation of forage and stock-feeds, as the A. 
describes the latest methods and types of silos adopts recently. 

Then follows a detailed study of diet based on the principles and observations 
mentioned above and suited to each partictdar category of livestock:. This is obviously 
the most important part of the book from the practical standpoint; it will certainly 
be very useful to stcx:kbreeders and its accurate information mil be of considerable 
help to them. Methods of feeding animals which make use of modem material are 
emphasized and illustrated by numerous photographs. 

I^astly, the book is completed by an explanatory table showing the composition 
and nutritive value of the principal stock-feeds]. 

S. O. C. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generalc deiristituto, Direttore responsabik. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


NEW ASPECTS, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
OF FORAGE ENSILAGE 


The author reviews the different methods of ensilage: high temperature or sweet 
ensilage, the ‘ Cremasque * system, acid ensilage hy means of mineral acids and 
low temperature or acid fermentation ensilage. He also describes and discusses the 
experiments carried out at the Experiment Station of Agricultural Bacteriology at 
Crema^ Italy, on ensilage hy acid fermentation, fermentation agents, causes promo- 
ting fermentation, and in conclusion indicates the rules to he followed to obtain 
successful results. 

Acid fermentation system 

The value of the ensilage system in conserving forage is well known. This 
method makes it possible to accumulate feed reserves which are essential in 
the period when, owdng to drought, excessive rain or cold there is a scar- 
city of fresh forage on the farm* 

If ensilage, therefore, is highly important in all regions of intensive agri- 
culture, it is still more so in countries with heavy rainfall or a very dry cli- 
mate. The regions at the foot of the Alps come within the first category, while 
central, southern and insular Italy, where stock-feeding is based chiefly on 
spring and autumn herbage (the dry summer checks forage production to a 
considerable extent) is typical of the second category. 

In all countries of intensive agriculture, forage ensilage is a problem of long 
standing, and from all parts of the world different systems have been suggested. 
There are four basic systems: high temperature or sweet silage; low temperature 
or acid silage; hay silage, Cremasque process also known as the Italian |)rocess; 
acid silage, using mineral acids. All these systems excepting the Cremasque 
{cremasco) are used for fresh herbage, i, e,, herbage which has not be subjected 
to any preliminary drying, and which contains its normal amount of moisture 
and even in some cases, additional moisture due to rain, dew' or the residue of 
irrigation water. Occasionally, however, owing to special environmental condi- 
tions, before ensilage the herbage has lost moisture to a variable extent. 

Sweet silage. — This silage is characterized by a low acid content and is 
obtained by ensiling the fresh herbage in successive stages. In this w'ay the 
air which is introduced into the ensiled mass accelerates the respiration process 
an4 to some extent, the oxidation phenomena which, developing ver>’ rapidly. 
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easily raise the temperature of the eusiled forage to 65^ C, and dyer. When 
this temperature is reached, the silage is compressed by a pressure of 3-5 qls^ 
per m\ This pressure checks the respiration phenomena and causes the tempe- 
rature to drop. The product obtained presents organoleptic characteristics 
similar to those of ‘brown hay ^ The function of the micro-organisms in this 
type of silage is practically nil; the high temperature attained eliminates a large 
part of the micro-organisms present, leaving only the spore-forming forms to-, 
gether perhaps, with butyric ferments. The pronounced intra-cellular combustion 
which takes place in the forage causes heavy losses in dry matter, losses which 
may vary considerably, but which, generally, are never estimated at less than 
30 per cent. On the other hand, if the temperature does not attain and remain 
for some time at 6$-yo^C.t the ensiled mass will easily decompose, decomposition 
being accelerated by the high moisture content and favourable conditions of 
temperature. This system, therefore, is rather uncertain as it is difficult to 
regulate the temperature of the mass with sufficient uniformity. Thus, foci of 
decomposed matter may easily form and nuclei of butyric fermentation develop; 
this is a serious disadvantage making the feed unfit for consumption as it con- 
taminates the milk. This danger of contamination together with the heavy loss- 
es in forage involved even when results are fairly satisfactory has caused this 
system to fall into disuse although formerly it was widely used. 

Cremasque silage. — This well known method is an improvement on the 
acid silage system made by Samarani of the Experiment Station of Agricul- 
tural Bacteriology at Crema, Italy. The preserving principle, however, is 
largely based on the action of CO2 formed through the respiration process of the 
ensiled plants which are put into the silos when half wilted, that is, when their 
moisture content is below 50 per cent. The system of closing the silo made in 
such a way as to retain as much COa as possible and the low moisture content 
prevent heating of the mass, and consequently the micro-organisms being ren- 
dered practically inactive and the enzymatic phenomena very limited, losses in 
the nutrient principles are very small. 

Naturally the use of this system is restricted by climatic conditions as a 
favourable climate is necessary for this semi-wilting, which in turn is essential 
if good results are to be obtained. 

This system cannot be successfully used in areas with a heavy rainfall and 
cannot be carried out late in the season, that is to say at the time when large 
quantities of green fodder are available. In these instances, very frequenti as 
stated earlier on in this article, in „ the regions at the foot of mountains and in 
general in cold countries, the systems suitable for fresh and wet herbage, tfie 
Finnish system also known as the A. L V. method and the acid fermentation 
method are particularly indicated. 

Finnisli system 

This system is based as is known on the acidification of the green forage^^ 
with sulphuric acid to bring the J&H to 3.4-33 "which is suflSci^t 

to checfc all proteolytic activity, both microbial and enzymatic. Its 
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is HmitM to large ^ with a trained personnel to carry but the different ope* 
rations oorrectly. It is best suited for use in regions with a heavy rainfall or 
prolonged irrigation as for example, in the Lombard * marcite 

Acid fermentation systeni 

This system is also known as acid or cold silage. The conservation of the 
forage is due essentially to the acidity developing from fermentation and to the 
transformation into organic acids of the sugars contained in the forage. To 
be successful, it is indispensable that this acidification should be sufficiently 
penetrating and rapid to prevent from the beginning any harmful processes 
produced through the deterioration of the nitrogenous substances. 

This system, which evidently appears to be the most simple and consequently 
the most easily ai^plied in both large and small farms, has, since 1936, been the 
object of further study at the Crema Station of Agricultural Bacteriology. It 
has beeii possible to ascertain the conditions under which the acidification pro- 
cess takes place and specify the biological agents of the process. 

Investigators are agreed that for the acidity of the forage to check proteoly- 
tic phenomena, the pU. should be about 3.4 to 3.8, if mineral acids are added; 
but, if the acidity is of biological origin, that is, a product of fermentation, 
even if the pK is lower (e,g, 4-4.4 , it is sufficient to prevent the development 
of enzymatic activity on the nitrogenous substances as well as the growth and 
propagation of the micro-organisms which check caseation. With the A. I.V. 
system, this development and spread of micro-organisms is never entirely eli- 
minated, as seen from the fact that Virtanen himself does not advocate the use 
of his system of ensilage for dairy herds. 

It is possible that in ensilage by fermentation, certain other biological 
factors assist the action of the acids, factors which act chiefly on the micro-orga- 
nisms which check caseation, and which could be included among those which 
are the basis of the well known phenomena known as microbial antagonism. 

Oiigi;ti of the acids 

Most investigators agree that the majority of the acids found in the green 
forage are of bacterial origin. Opinion differs as will be seen later, on the sys- 
tematic nature of the acidifying micro-organisms. Some workers, including Bab- 
cock and RtJSSEtt (i) formerly attached great importance to the enzymatic 
phenomena which, it was thought, brought about the formation of the acids. 
Without goittg into detail on these early experiments, it is enough to indicate 
that they show a want of microbiological observation and, in general, appear 
to be devoid of both the biological and chemical control so necessary in these 
Studies. The and iucomplete knowledge then available on the acidifying 
mietp^organiams pf iptag^ no doubt led to attributing to hypothical enzymes of 
the piaht :ee||e>, this^^^ whidb is, on the contrary, a physiological prero- 

^ some investigators within the 

S. H. Hansen (2) and 
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U. Pratoi^ongo (3) inclined towards enicyniatic origin, while 
voured microbial origin. Studies have also been carried out 
at the Bacteriological Station of Crema and iu a preliminary report yrit^n 
collaboration with PomTi (5), I showed that by suppressing or limitmgvthrough 
treating the forage with mild antiseptics,, the activity of the acidifying micro- 
flora, the sugars contained in the forage only undergo slight deterioration* 
while at the same time, the acidification of the forage only increases to a 
very small extent, * 

In other still further conclusive experiments uring sterile plants, no acidi- 
fication was found even after several days of storage. Similar experiments 
were, made with unsterile material and on this innumerable acidifying micro- 
organisms were found; the pH attaining 3.75. Other experiment? by my co- 
worker I, PoijTi (6) carried out along the same lines gave similar results. By 
growing maize plants sterilely and keeping them in an atmosphere of nitrogen, 
and adding to some of these plants pure cultures of acidifying micro-organisms, 
the following results were obtained. 

Sugar 

Initial value 5.6 4.0 0/00 

Sterile maize 5.7 5 * 5 ®/oo 

Maize with the addition of acidifying micro-organ- 
isms 4.3 nil 


The results of this experiment in which the highest content of sugar obser- 
ved in the sterile plants is to be attributed to a concentration of the juices, 
clearly show that in the absence of acidifying micro-organisms, the plants 
cannot transform the sugars themselves into organic acids. The acidifying 
enzymes of the plant c^lls for the moment, therefore, are only a hypothesis, while 
our knowledge pn the existence, diffusion and biochemical properties of the 
acidifying micro-organisms is much more concrete. 

This conclusion is not without practical consequences, as only by knowing the 
mechanism of acidification, is it possible to draw up definite rational rules govern- 
ing the phenomena of fermentation which develop in ensiled fodder. 


Type of acidifying micro-organisms 


Until recently, most investigators studying this question only spoke geperi- 
cally of ' acidifying micro-organisms' or classified them as /lactic ferments', Sbm^ : 
including Gorini (7) and Kaisbr (8) have described as lactic streptococi, 
bacterial forms related to B. bulgarimm, acid-proteolytic bacillary form, Mpre 
recently, however, Ai;[,en, Harrison, Watson and FergtjsOn (9) hpve thrown 
some doubt on the influence of lactic streptococci on the process of acidification 
and they suggest that this function Could be attributed to 
Van Bhynum and Pette (10) have arrived at the same conclusion, point^ 
that ordinary lactic ferments can seldom cause acidification of ensiled herl^g^: ;! 
ViRTANEN also (ii), reports the presence of nucrp-organisms resetnbfing"^^ 
baciermm- fMamm in herbage ensiled nuneraracids; a 
waa^made ..by Cunningham and \ V..';. 
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Dttriug this f)exio4 when little coordinated work was being done on the ques- 
tion, systematic experiments were being carried out at the Crema Station. From 
different samples of ensiled herbage, using the acid fermentation and A. I.V. 
systems, numerous strains of acidifying micro-organisms were isolated; on these 
were carried out systematic research and also a comparative study of the mor- 
phological and biochemical characters (13). Three or four basic forms of asporo- 
genous bacteria, long 1-2.5 micron. Gram-positive, not liquifying gelatine, forming 
punctiform colonies on agar-malt infusion and on agar broth were differentiated. 
They are characterized by having a weak or no action on lactose, while they 
ferment glucose, saccharose, laevulose, maltose and, what is more significant, 
arabinose and xylose. They do not coagulate milk or if they do so, only after 
20 days incubation. They are facultative anaerobes and their optimum tempe- 
rature lies between 30 and 37<^C. They grow vigorously in plant juices, both 
of grasses and legumes. In some I have been able to show the fission capacity 
of the xylane and the subsequent utilization of the products of hydrolysis (14). 
They appear to form, therefore, a xylanase which besides acting on this important 
constituent of common forage plants during storage in the silo, may also exert a 
favourable effect on the digestive phenomena of herbivora, as Sei^u^re supposed 
as early as 1909, though not suspecting m.icrobial origin. 

The acidifying capacity of these micro-organisms is very high; they lower 
the hydrogen ion concentration of nutrient liquids to a of 3.4-3. 2 while the 
optimum is about 5.5. 

The acidity produced is due mainly to lactic acid and in a lesser degree to 
acetic acid; the quantity of the latter, however, varies according to the diffe- 
rent strains isolated, and in some cases is only slightly less than the lactic acid. 

In the meantime, while studies are working out to a more definite conclu- 
sion, these characteristics may justify what has been said on the micro-organisms 
in general or at least certain common forms, with the species Lactobacillus pen- 
toaceticus (Fred, Peterson & Davenport) and Streptobacterium plantarum (Orla- 
Jensen). It should be noted that besides these, there are also acidifying cocci, 
more or less inactive on both lactose and milk. 

The systematic microbiological tests of different samples of ensiled herbage 
and the experiments on storing forage in micro-silos have always proved the 
presence of the micro-organisms in question. Not only do these organisms 
multiply rapidly and vigorously, but, if conditions are favourable may attain 
remarkably high figures and have a decided predominance over the other micro- 
bial species present. Studying these microbial forms on forage plants in the 
field, I found them on both grasses and legumes, the number of bacteria varying 
from 1^200 to 23,000 per gram of green plant. Grasses do not appear to show 
more bacteria than legumes. This rather small quantity of specific micro-organ- 
isn^ may increase rapidly under the conditions present when forage plants 
are newly harvested; partictilarly in regard to the chemical composition of the 
herbage, degree of moisture and temperature. In other words, if these factors 
are fayburable, the bacteria develop rapidly and proliferation 

continues 4urM first days after ensilage and, naturally, if conditions 
remain favourable. T^ acidifying microbes in the ensiled herbage 
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examined on the second day of ensilage already amounted to between 50 and 
joo million microbes per gram of forage and, on the tenth day, had increased 
to 600-700 million and sometimes to 1000. million (always per gram of forage). 
The number gradually fell during the next 20 days and then more rapidly. 
The microbial content of herbage .stored for about two months amounted to 
about 100 million; over longer periods, the decrease is still greater. 

Parallel with the rapid multiplication of the micro-organisms, at the begin- 
ning a rai)id increase in acidity takes place, which slow^s down in the following 
days, after which acidity is maintained at a fairly constant level It is evident, 
therefore, that the acidifying micro-organisms should not be estimated at the 
beginning of ensilage, but rather during the first days of fermentation. On the 
other hand, tlie eventual presence of other micro-organisms in the ensiled herbage 
which adversely affect caseation and, in particular, those of butyric fennents, 
should be determined at the end of ensilage, wlieii it is useful to a.scertain the 
general result caused by the action, of acidifying micro-organisms. 

In different experinients carried out at Crenia, it was found that the pK of 
the herbage after a few' days ensilage fell to 4; this acidity remained at more or 
less the same level throughout the x^eriod of storage. As already slated, this 
degree of acidity is sufficient to check tlie i>henomena of enz3miatic and mic'rohial 
breakdown of nitrogenous substances and also prevent 'the formation of flora 
which affect caseation. 

Conditions favouring rapid acidification 

In order that the acidifying microflora may develop with sufficient rapidity 
to bring the acidity of the herbage during the first days of ensilage to a pJl of 
about 4, it is essential, as already i^ointed out that the condition of the herbage 
be i)articularly favourable for the micro-organisms themselves. The most imx>or- 
tant factors are temperature, chemical comiwsition of the herbage, degree of 
aeratitni and moisture. 

As previously mentioned, the optimum temx)erature for the growidi of acidi- 
fying micro-organisms varies between 30 and 37<^C.; this i.s not to say, however, 
that this temperature is the most favourable to obtain good silage. Other phe- 
nomena of fermentation which may occur in the herbage are also more active at 
this temx)eratiire, and the same is true of the oxidizing j)rocesses W'hich always 
involve a reduction in organic matter. Therefore, the best temperature for or- 
dinary silage lies betw^een 20 and 250C. At this temperature, the micro-organisms 
still develoj) with sufficient rapidity and intensity. It is evident that if the forage 
is ensiled at a still lower temperature, it will not be a disadvantage, but, on the 
contrary, an advantage. 

Regarding the chemical comi)osition of forage plants, those which have the 
highest sugar content and are relatively poor in nitrogenous matter are the most 
suitable for ensilage. For example, fodder maize, buckwheat, sugar sorghum, etc. 
are easily ensiled as their high sugar content stimulates the development of acidi- 
fying micro-organisms. Organic acids are rapidly formed and these limit the pro- 
teolytic x)rocesses which are already somewhat reduced owing to the low protein 
content. 
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The conservation of legumes, however, is more difficult, owing to their high 
content in nitrogenous substances and low sugar content. 

As the breakdown of the proteins is due mainly to enzyme action - the lower 
the acidity of the forage the more intense the action ~ the coniservatioii of the 
forage depends chiefly on the rapidity with wdiich acidification is produced and on 
its intensity. Proteolysis, forming basic compounds, neutralizes part of the acid, 
therefore, if the acidity does not ra])idly attain a degree sufficient to check pro- 
teolysis, the neutralization produced may cause the />H to rise beyond the limits 
favourable to acidifying micro-organisms, that is, a pVL under 5.5. Conditions 
then become definitely unsuitable for acidification. The necessity of establishing 
conditions especially favourable to rapid acidification is obvious, particularly 
when legumes are ensiled. 

Tlie right conditions many be obtained either by the addition of small ([uan- 
tities of sweet substances or by mechanical treatment of the herbage, crushing 
or breaking, which will lil^erate the plant juices; these, as we have seen, constitute 
an eminently suitable element for acidifying micro-organisms. Bacterial growth, 
in fact, takes place chieily on tlie surface of leaves and stalks, utilizing the juice 
liberated through acctimulation and compression. It is evident, therefore, that 
any ])hysico-uiechanical treatment causing flow of the plant sap, produces rapid 
development of the acidifying microflora. 

Diflerent experiments on the (piestion have been carried out at the Cretna 
Station and the testilts obtained have shown that mechanical crUvShing or chopping 
of the. fresh forage is Ytny eflieacious in stimulating rapid and intense acidification 
of the herbage. 

The following figures confirm this assertion; they refer to the experiments on 
white clover in micro-silos after 30 days storage at 2o-25^C. and at 37^'C. 
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With this system of mechanical disintegration, the silos can be filled inucli 
more uniformly, with complete elimination of air and limitation of the phenomena 
of oxidation which not only cause a loss in organic matter, but also raise the tem- 
perature of the ensiled mass, a development which should be avoided. 

In the system of ensilage by acid fermentation, more so than other methods, 
air must be eliminated from the herbage if good results are to be obtained. This 
is obtained if the ensiled mass is well pressed down. If the herbage is chopped 
before ensilage, it will have less resiliency and consequently, will allow maximum 
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elimination of the air present in the mass. This practice also has the advantage 
of regulating fermentation and making it more homogeneous through the ensiled 
mass. Uniformity of fermentation is of primary importance, particularly if the 
herbage is wet; if fermentation is variable, the movement of the liquids produced 
from the top to the bottom may alter the /)H of the lower layers, especially if the 
top la^^ers are not sufficiently protected against oxidization, resulting in an in- 
crease in temperature with subsequent proteolysis. 

With regard to moisture content, that is, the degree of wilting, it should be 
noted that chopping causes a more or less high flow of plant juices, in proportion 
naturally, to tlie type of forage. The coarser the fodder the slower the flow, 
while the smaller or chopped fodders will show a more rapid elimination of the 
excess liquids. This elimination is in proportion to the degree of pressure exerted 
on the herbage. In the construction of silos, it is important, to prevent accumu- 
lation of liquids, to provide a sump or at least an opening at the lower part 
of the silo for rapid drainage. 

The same result may be obtained, though not so effectively, by placing a 
layer of fagots and straw on the bottom of the silo wdiich is not provided with 
any outlet, or by mixing the chopped herbage with straw which has also been 
chopped. Naturally, if the forage is not wet, or better still, if it is slightly wilt- 
ed, there will be less difficulty. At the same time, loss in nutrients will be 
reduced to a minimum, as the principal nutrient elements collect in the liquid 
which accumulates. 

From the results of laboratory experiments which have been Vuiefly indicated 
and from the practical experiments carried out, it has been possible to drau’ 
conclusions of a theoretical character which help to explain the complex phenomena 
which take place during the conservation of fresh fodder, and to deduce some 
practical rules to govern these phenomena and, consequently, employ this system 
of ensilage by acid fermentation with confidence. 
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Before discussing these conclusions, it tn,Q,y be of interest to note some of the 
results of analyses carried out on fodder legumes ensiled, using the acid fermentation 
method, in June, 1939 and examined when the silos were opened in March, 1940, 
(See table on p. 378). 

General conclusions 

(1) On common forage plants (legumes and grasses) in the field, from 2,000 
to 20,000 acidifying microbes per gram of fresh matter have been observed. 

(2) These micro-organisms have a strong fermentative power on plant sugars, 
particularly the pentoses. They can also attack the pentosans but only have a 
very slight or entirely negative action on lactose. They differ, however, from the 
' lactic ferments * of milk and milk products which were formerly considered 
acidifying agents of ensiled forage. 

(3) These typical acidifying micro-organisms, j)rovisionally called ' vegetal 
lactic ferments *, can for the moment be ascribed to the species Streptohacterium 
plantarum and Lact. penioaceticus. They multiply rapidly on newly harvested 
herbage and, within a few days, in low temperature silage increase to 500-1000 
million per gram of herbage. 

(4) Plant juices constitute an eminently suitable element for these microbes, 
which as chief product of fermentation yield lactic acid and, among the secondary 
products, acetic acid. 

(5) After a few days in the silo, the forage, particularl}-^ in the case of grasses 
shows the development of microflora in which acidifying organisms predominate. 
The anti-caseation flora, on the contrary, is very rare and in practice is not dan- 
gerous. The ' Vnityric ferments do not multiply and eventualh’ are only found 
present in the limited quantity usually prcvsent in good hay. 

(6) Mechanical treatment (chopping and defibrage) which facilitates the flow 
of plant juices, also stimulates the proliferation of the acidifying micro-organisms. 
The same effect can be obtained by adding sugars to chopped, ensiled legumes. 

(7) If the activity of the acidifying microflora is suppressed or limited, by 
treating the herbage with mild antiseptics, or better still by utilizing sterile grown 
plants, the sugars in the herbage will not undergo any deterioration or in any 
case, only to a very slight extent. In a parallel wa3% acidification in the 
forage only increases very slightly. 

(8) By adding pure cultures of acidifying microbes to sterile grown herbage, 
a rapid and vigorous acidification results. 

From these affirmations, it may be concluded that the true acidification agents 
of forage are the vegetal acidifying micro-organismes indicated above. 

The experimental results just described have made it possible to attack 
ex-novo the problem of conserving fresh forage so as to specify the fundamental 
conditions on which successful results depend. 

The experiments carried out have elucidated the phenomena formerl)^ either 
little known or not considered important: 

(i) The development of acidifying bacteria should take place as rapidly 
a$ possible. The mechanical treatment of forage (chopping or defibrage) is a 
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very effective means of obtaining thisvresult. It also has the important advan- 
tage of facilitating stacking in the silos and the compression of the herbage. 
In the case of very succulent herbage, this mechanical treatment enables a more 
rapid elimination of the excess juice. 

(2) All increment in temperature, besides stimulating oxidization, causes 
poor silage, as it accelerates the breakdown of the nitrogenous substances and 
also butyric fermentation. Therefore, high temperatures must be avoided, 

(3) Another cause of spoilage is the unevenness and differences in the 
ensiled mass; heterogeneity is particularly likely to occur with very succulent and 
wet herbage and should be eliminated as far as possible by mechanical treatment 
and careful stacking of the forage and by rapid drainage of the excess liquid. 

(4) The herbage should contain an adecjuate quantity of sugars for the 
production of tlie acids; the addition of molasses at the rate of 1-2 per cent, 
is very advantageous for fodders with a low sugar content. 

(5) As iu?s long been known, the ensiled mass must be kept as far as 
possible from all contact witli the air. 


Practical rules 

From these conclusions, the folhnving rules have been drawn: 

(/I) Depending on weather conditions, it is better to ensile herbage 
which is not wet (rain, irrigation water, etc.) and preferably after wilting; good 
results ate more certain and loss in nutrients is rediiced. 

(B) Forage plants to be ensiled after harvesting slu)uld not be left out 
in the open for long |)eriods and should be left as little as possible in the hay 
wagons, that is, there slioukl be no delay between harvesting, transport and 
ensilage. 

(C) It is advisable to chop or defibre the forage. 

(D) The herbage should V)e .stacked and pressed into the silo as carefully 
as possible in order to obtain a compact and uniform mass; a pressure of at 
least 4-5 quintals per square metre. 

{E) In filling the silo, if this operation cannot be carried out without 
interruption, care should be taken to avoid exposing the ensiled mass to pro- 
longed contact with the air. After the silo is filled, the surface layer of the 
silage should be protected by means of a hermetically closing compression cover 
or by covering the silage with a layer of earth 40-50 cm. deep. 

(F) With forage plants less easy to ensile, there is greater probability 
of good results if 1-2 per cent, of molasses is added to the ensiled mass. The 
molasses should be added after the silo is filled, distributing the required quan- 
tity slightly dihited in order to reduce viscosity, over the surface of the ensiled 
mass. 

F\>r very succulent herbage or plants harvested when wet, the following 
precautions have to be taken: 

[G) Use of silos wdth drainage pits, sumps or other devices for the re- 
moval of excess liquid. It is advisable to place a layer of faggots and straw 
at the bottom of the silo to facilitate and accelerate drainage. 
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(H) Silage should not be stacked too high, if possible not higher than 
three metres. 

(/) The forage plants to be ensiled should be as uniform as possible. 
Stacking different types of forage in successive layers should be avoided. If 
different types have to be used, they should be mixed after mechanical treatment. 

(/) In the hot season particularly, the silo should be loaded as rapidly 
as possible and without interruption, in one or at the most, in two consecutive 
days. 

In spring and autumn, that is to say when the temperature is relatively 
low, the ensilage system based on acid fermentation, rationally applied, can give 
highly satisfactorily results, and the rules indicated above are easily followed. 

With the acid fermentation method, it is possible to conserve even easily injured 
plants such as clover. This system, therefore, appears to solve the problem of fodder 
storage satisfactorily when weather conditions make haymaking or silo hay impossible. 
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{continued) 


Nutrient requirements 

In studying the nutrient requirements of vSorgo, it should be remembered 
that the aerial part of the plant develops very slowl}^ during the first part of 
its vegetative cycle. In the course of experiments carried out over a period 
of several years, A. T. BartklX and J. H. Martin found that after 54 days, 
i, e., at about half the period required to attain full maturity, the weight of the 
aerial parts of the plant only represented from 10 to 15 per cent, of the total 
weight of the harvested crop. 

According to Joui^iK, cited by Prof. K. Parisi, a good croy) of sorgo yielding 
500 qls. (50,000 kg.) of cane and 50 qls. of grain, would rey^rcsent api>roxi- 
niately 100 kg. of phos|:)horic acid, 200 kg. of potash and 300 kg. of nitrogen. 
The croy> yield taken as a basis by Joui.iE ay)pears rather high, but this does 
not detract from the fact that sorgo absorbs large quantities of nutrients from 
the soil, in yiarlicular nitrogen and potash. Part of these elements are obtained 
from the subsoil, and J. P. Conrad observed that sorgo could even take uy) 
nitrogen lo feet below soil level. 

The greater part of the ydant nutrients are absorbed during the first part 
of the vegetative cycle. In comy)aiisoii with absory^tion of yjhosy^horic acid, 
that of nitrogen and calcium varies but slightly during growth, while that of 
potash increases progressively. Nitrogen and phosy^horic acid appear tu be 
imyiortant chiefly for the s^uithesis of the albumin, while y^otash is indisy>ensable 
for .sugar accumulation. 

In brief, sorgo requires large amounts of nitrogen and y^hosy^horic acid during 
the first period of growth to form organic matter such as protein — absory^tioii 
of these nutrients attains a maximum at the beginning of the flowering stage — 
and then y)otash. During the second half of the vegetative cycle, the increase 
in dry matter signifies chiefly a corresywnding rise in carbohydrates. Potash 
increases re.sistance to low temperatures, stimulates the production of dry matter 
and the accumulation of carbohydrates, and directs the reaction towards the 
formation of saccharose with a corresy>onding decrease in reducing sugars. 

Prussic acid in sorghums 

Up to the beginning of maturity, the youngest parts of sorgo contain a glu* 
coside called ‘ Dhurrine ' by W, R. Dunstan; as the plant matures, the glu- 
coside content decreases. This glucoside is hydrolized by emulsin or by dilute 


* See this Bulleiin , 1940, No. 10, p. 331. 
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acids to produce hydrocyanic acid. This is the cause of stock-poisoning fre- 
quently observed when young sorgo is grazed or given as feed. 

Apart from its possible function, some information on the distribution of 
this glucoside in the sorgo plant will be of interest. 

Hydrocyanic acid appears soon after germination, increases rapidly in the 
young plant, then gradually decreases and finally disappears when the grain 
begins to form its food reserve. During the first three or four weeks of plant 
growth, HCN is concentrated in the stalks, afterwards it decreases rapidly, al- 
though traces are still found in the leaves, finally disappearing as the plant at- 
tains maturity. There is relatively less HCN in thick healthy stems than in 
straggly stems. The upper leaves contain more HCN than the lower, older 
leaves. The part of the leaf nearest the stem contains more HCN than the other 
part, and the lamina shows a higher content than the central nervure. More 

HCN is found in the secondary stems than in the main stalk, and more in the 

lateral ramifications than in the main stem. 

Sorghums grown in soil with a high nitrogen content or given applications 
of nitrogen fertilizer contain larger amounts of hydrocyanic acid. This effect 
of nitrogenous fertilizers is particularly marked in poor and infertile soil. 

vSonie observers have found little or no HCN in yellowish or yellowi.sh-green 
sorghum plants. Others have reported that sickly plants contain more HCN 
than healthy plants, the poor condition of the plants possibly being clue to in- 
adequate nutrient supply or transpiration, to insect attack or other causes. 

In Italy, in the spring of 1938, owing to drought and cold, the sorgo crops 
began to turn yellow. Some days later, plant-lice appeared and within 40 hours 
had infested the lower leaf surface of the yellowung plants, the plants which were 
still green being hardly touched. Dr. Cornoi,di of the Bottrighe Plant Breed- 
ing Station found that in the yellowing plants, the HCN content had dropped 
and represented only about i/io of that of the green plants. With the coming 
of the rains, the plants began to recover their greenness, and at the same time, 
the aphides disappeared. 

Different investigators consider that the HCN content of sorgo plants varies 
according to climatic conditions and to variety. 


Effect of * sorghums’ on subsequent crops 

Most observers agree that sorghums have an adverse effect on subse(jiient 
crops, reducing yields by 10 to 15 percent, and sometimes more. At the Kansas 
Experiment Stations for example, wheat, on an average for six years produced 
three bushels less grain per acre than when grown after maize. This reduction 
in yield is sometimes so high that a year's fallow is necessary to restore soil 
fertility. All crops, however, do not suffer to the same extent. Winter cereals 
sown immediately after harvesting the sorghum are chiefly affected, legumes 
not at all. 

Various explanations of this after-effect have been suggested. It is said 
that sorghums exhaust the moisture and nutrient content of the soil. Cultivated 
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without irrigation, sorghums can, in fact, reduce the soil moisture to the level 
of the coefficient of wilting in a much deeper layer of soil than other crops. If 
the rains which follow are insufficient, there will be a layer of dry soil interposed 
between the moist surface layer and the moist subsoil. 

The poor physical condition of the soil is said to be another cause. The 
many fibrous roots of the sorghum plant make ploughing difficult, leaving the 
soil in large sods slow to crumble. These causes, however, do not fully explain 
the after-effect of sorghums. 

M, C. Sewei.1v i)f the Kansas Experiment Station reports that drainage 
water from land formerly under sorghum used to irrigate wheat had an adverse 
effect on the growth of this crop; this does not occur when drainage water from 
maize fields is used. M. C. Sewkee concluded that the drainage water contained 
toxic decomposition products formed by the sorghum stubble in the soil, thus 
damaging the wheat. 

J. F. Breazkaee, using water cultures, found that decomposed sorghum 
stubble checked wheat growth, indicating the presence of a toxic body formed 
by the decomposition of the stubble. This toxic substance appears to decom- 
pose or volatilize rapidly. While this substance remains in the soil, most of the 
carbonic acid i)roducing flora are destroyed and the check in the evolution of 
CO,, would produce a new equilibrium with the formation of sodium zeolites, 
whence the deflocculation of the soil. 

From experiments and investigations carried out, J. P. Conrad suggests 
another explanation which, for the moment, appears the most satisfactory. 
wSorghurn stubble and roots contain a large amount of sugars; their decomposition 
leads to the development of a particularly active microbial flora which competes 
with cultivated plants for the nitrogen and other nutrients in the soil, resulting 
in an inadequate supply of one or more nutrients available to the plant. This 
competition only ends when all the easily decomposable carbohydrates are des- 
troyed. B. D. WiESON and J. K. Wieson observed that in cultures made 
with soils containing sorghum roots or ground maize, nitrogen disappeared more 
rapidly in the first case. Here also, the after-effect of sorghums is considered 
to depend on the facility with which the roots are oxidized in the soil. This 
process leads to an increase in the number of micro-organisms and a more active 
absorption of nitric nitrogen, thus reducing the quantity of assimilable nitrogen 
in the soil, at the time when it is required by the young plants. 

The quantity of sugar contained in sorghum roots varies according to variety 
and climatological conditions. In 1927, J. P. Conrad found the following 
quantities of sugar, expressed as saccharose per cent, of organic dry matter: 
maize roots: 0.12 to 4.58 per cent.; Honey sorgo: 55.4 per cent.; Early Amber 
sorgo: 51 per cent.; grain sorghum: 15.9 to 54.3 per cent. In other experiments 
carried out with and without irrigation, the sugar content of King Philip Hybrid 
maize, with one exception, decreased from 8.5-18 per cent, at the time of flower- 
ing to below 2 per cent, at maturity. In sorghums, on the contrary, in most 
cases the sugar content remained over 16 per cent, from flowering to maturity, 
some plants showing over 30 per cent. 
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J. C. Conrad not only tested the roots but also took samples of the soil 
in the field with a view to determining the content of sugar and its distribution. 
He found that the top inch layer of soil within a radius of four inches about the 
plant contained 12,000 parts of sugar per million parts of soil, while the tenth 
layer only contained about 10 parts. He estimated that the quantity of sugar 
existing in a layer of soil one foot deep and one acre in area amounts to 550 lb. 
after cropping with Honey sorgo, 200 lb. after Double Dwarf milo, and only 
35 lb. after maize. 

In pot experiments, with the addition of increasing quantities of sorghum 
roots and proportional quantities of sucrose, yield of barley fell progressively 
in both cases and, in the uncropped pots, the nitrates in the soil decreased i)rogres~ 
sively. There was a close connexion between the decrease caused by sorghum 
roots and that due to the addition of an equivalent amount of sucrose, and in 
the same way, between the yield of barle3^ and decrease in nitrates. 

Small cereals grown after sorghums derive considerable benefit from the 
application of nitrogenous fertilizers and show an increase in ^deld in proportion 
to the quantity applied. At Davis (California), following a sorghum crop, 
barley gave 1225 lb. of grain per acre. Applications of nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 100, 200 and 400 lb. increased this yield by 810, 1125 and 1495 lb. respect- 
ively. Ill Imperial Vallejo applications of 200 and 400 lb. of sulphate of ammonia 
per acre to wheat and barley sown after Hegari grain sorghum, produced appreci- 
able increases in yield. All applications of 400 lb. of fertilizer and some of 200 lb. 
more than doubled yield of barley. In general, the best results were obtained 
by applying the fertilizer 35 to 67 days after sowing. 

In brief, the adverse after-effect of sorghums may be explained either by 
temporary exhaustion of the soil, or by competition of the micro-organisms which 
develop profusel^^ from the sugars contained in the stubble and roots, or by a 
combination of these two hypotheses. 

With a view to obviating this after-effect, J. P. Conrad suggests reducing 
the quantity of sugar dug into the soil by grazing the field after cropping or by 
removing the stubble and roots; cultivating varieties with a low sugar content; 
accelerating decomposition of roots; sowing a good crop of legumes after sorghum. 
Particular attention should be given to manuring, not only of the sorghum crop, 
but also of the successive crop. 


Composition of sorgo juice 

The composition of sorgo juice depends on certain factors such as variety, 
season, degree of maturity, geographical situation, climatic conditions, culti- 
vation methods, etc. The composition of the juice varies iu the different parts 
of the plant. 

Sugars. — The sugar contained' in sorgo is in the form of saccharose 
and reducing sugars. 
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Influence of varieties. — See table below. 


Analyses of the juice of different sorgo varieties made in igio. 

(according to A. H. Bryan) 


Varieties 

Density Baume 

T"'"" 

Sucrose % 

Invert sugar % 

j Total sugar % 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

:Sumac 

8.0 

10.6 

2.88 

11*34 

3.21 

10.90 

10.96 

14-83 

Planters 

7-3 

12.6 

2.98 

15-38 

1.74 

11.69 

9.71 

17*31 

Red Amber 

b .3 

11.9 

0-75 

9 57 

2.72 

14.46 

8.20 

15.89 

Minnesota Amber . , 

7-2 

10.7 

3-54 

13.00 

1.72 

11.40 

7.72 

I 5*<56 

Honey 

«.3 

11.6 

1-73 

12.59 

1.50 

13*57 

11.44 

17.15 

Orange 

6.2 

12.7 

1.66 

15 53 

1.88 

14.62 

7-42 

16.28 

Gooseneck 

8.5 

10.5 

3.84 

10.48 

2.91 

8.80 

10.30 

15.11 

Colmati 

II. 2 

11,9 

13-79 

15 30 

1.12 

1.93 

14.91 

16. 58 

Collier 

1 

1 10.9 

14.0 

12.14 1 

i 

18.39 

0.61 

1 

2.12 

1 

14. 26 

19.00 


These figures may be conipared with more recent results obtained in Italy: 


Experiments carried out in 1^38 in the Ferrara region 
on organic mineral, fertile soil. 

(according to A. xVldovkandi) 


Varieties 

Bondeno R. 32 
Bondeno R, 32 
Kansas-Orau . 
Sugar Drip , , 
Honey .... 
Honey .... 
Black Amber . 
Orange .... 
Red Amber . . 
Minnesota . . 


Total sugar after inversion 
% of stripjKti stalks 

. . 14.25 

. . 14.06 

. . II. 40 

. . 12.0O 

. . I2.o6 

, . 12 X)Z 

. . 12.14 

. . 11.68 

. . 11.02 

. . 12.35 


F. Massa also cites the results obtained the same year in the Provinces 


of Ravenna and Ferrara. 


Varieties 


Soils of medium consistency. 

Rosso Lombardo 

Kansas Orange 


Total sugar 
% of stripped can« 
expressed 
in saccharose 

14.15 

11.33 


Peaty soils. 

Rosso Lombardo 14 05 

Kansas Orange 12.20 

Soils of medium consistency^ fertile. 

Rosso Lombardo 14.9 

Kansas Orange 11.49 

Sugar Drip 12.16 

Honey * . , . 12.35 

Black Amber 12.20 

Orange . 12.05 

Atlas 10,85 

Red Amber 11. 96 

Minnesota 12.22 
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The above figures given by different authors are not directly comparable; 
A. H. Bryan gives the sugar content of the juice, and the other two, the sugar 
content of the stalks. On the other hand, A. H. Bryan merely adds the sac- 
charose and the reducing sugars to obtain the total sugar. A. Aldovrandi indi- 
cates the total sugar after inversion and F. Massa expresses it in saccharose. 

Influence of degree of maturity 

The influence of degree of maturity has been extensively studied. When 
attempts were first made to obtain sugar from sorgo, the chief problem was to 
determine at what period of growth the plant contained a maximum of saccharose 
and a minimum of reducing sugars; at present in the United vStates, the aim is 
to harvest the crop when the proportion of invert sucrose is such that the risk 
of the syrup crystallizing is minimum. In Italy, besides the grain, a maximum 
of sugar, invert sugar or sucrose, is desired, the sap being intended solely for 
fermentation, the purity being less important. 


Sugar content of sorgo sap at different periods of growth, 
(According to P, CoLLiEk, 1885: average of 2740 analyses). 


i 

i 

Stage of growth | 

Saccharose 

% 

Invert sugars 

% 

Bmergence of panicles ' 

3-5t 

450 

Panicles completelv emerged | 

513 

415 

In full bloom | 

738 

1 

3.86 

Grain: j 


milky stage ! 

1 8,15 

3 10 

waxv, beginniug to dry i 

1 10.06 

2*35 

drv, breaking easily 

! 11,40 

2.03 

hard ....... 

1 137^ 

1.56 


Subsequent analyses confirmed the results of Coluer. J. J. Wieeaman 
and his collaborators conclude from their analyses that when the panicle emerges 
the content of reducing sugars is higher than that of saccharose. The former 
decrease rapidly while the latter increases up to the full bloom stage when the^’^ 
are approximately equal. This movement continues up to maturity when the 
saccharose/reducing sugars ratio is about 70/30 in the case of sorgo cane grown 
in Minnesota. In very ripe cane cultivated in Virginia, this ratio may attain 
and even exceed 90/10. 

In the Ferrara region (Italy) in 1938, A. Aedovrandi obtained the follow- 
ing results, showing the variation in sugar content. 

Analyses continued ev’-ery 15 days showed a decrease in the sugar content 
during the first ten days of December. This phenomenon, already observed in 
previous years when the crops were still in the field at this period, is confirmed 
by the results obtained on industrial extraction: yields were lower. A. Aedo- 
VRANDI suggests that retrogression begins when the temperature falls below 
190C. This temperature is necessary for the plant both for ripening, and for its 
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Variation in sugar content of Bondeno R 32 sorgo in 1938. 


Sugar content of the pulp after diastasic inversion 



Auk. 38 

Sept. 2 

Sept. 16 

Oct. 2 

Oct. 8 

Oct. 15 

Oct, 20 

Dry peaty soil 

% 

0/ 

/O 

0/ 

/O 

0/ 

.0 

% 

,0 

% 

Crop free from apliides . . . 

8.14 

— 

15 5-2 

19.40 

— 

14-3^ 

— 

Crop attacked b.y apliides . . 

11.64 

12.06 

16.40 

16.60 

13-95 

13-47 

i 1 

— 

Irrigated peaty ricefteld soil 1 




i 

1 ! 
! 

1 j 



Crop attacked by aphides . . . 

7-83 

1 12 

13.66 

15-4 j 

J5-^5 

j 

13-38 

Crop heavily infCvSted with 
aphides ' 

1 

4-8 q 

i 8.10 

i 1 1 

J4-3 

15-^3 

] 

14.76 


early growth. If the external temperature is not at the right degree, the grain 
ripens at the expense of the sugar contained in the stalk, in conseciuence of tlie 
check in the process of assimilation and photosynthesis. 


Effect of frost on composition of the juice 

A heavy frost occurring before ripening or a succession of even slight reduc- 
tions in temperature, affects the vitality of the plant causing injury usually 
accompanied by a partial inversion of the sucrose into dextrose and laevulose 
and an increase in impurities in the juice. On heating, the juice emits a noxious 
odour and is unsuitable for syrup manufacture. The extent of frost injury depends 
on stage of maturity, the ripest canes being the least affected. 

The average figures of 26 varieties analyzed just before and just after heavy 
frost showed the following differences (U. S. Dept. Agr. Rpt. 1881-82, pp. 459-460). 


Juice extracted 

Sucrose in the juice . . . . 
Invert sugars in the juice . . 
Non>sugar solids in the juice 


Before frost 
54.82 per cent. 

141 M - 
3-36 „ 


After frost 

58.09 per cent. 
12.91 ,, ,, 

1.82 

4.00 ,, ,, 


Composition of the juice in different parts of the stalk 

The composition of the juice is not homogeneous throughout the plant 
Since Joitlik, numerous investigations have been carried out on this variation 
in composition. The aim of these studies was to determine the parts of the 
plant most suitable either for the extraction of the sucrose or for the manufacture 
of high grade syrup. When sorgo is cultivated for alcohol, however, the distri- 
bution of the sucrose in the plant is not so important. 

In general, the content of solids dissolved in the juice increases with maturity 
and also progressively from the first internode (the internodes are counted from 
the top) uj) to a maximum in the 3rd or 4th, followed by a progressive decrease 
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in the lower internodes. There is a close relation between the percentage of 
solids dissolved and the percentage of the weight of each internode. The saccha- 
rose content increases from the first internode, attaining a maximum in the 
3rd or 4th and shows a decided progressive decrease in the lower inter nodes. 
In the same way, as the plant matures, the saccharose increases in all the inter- 
nodes. If the sucrose is to be extracted, the lower part of the stalk should be 
removed as it has a coefficent of purity lower than the limit practicable for the 
crystallization of the sucrose. On the other hand, in syrup manufacture, the 
removal of the top three or four inter nodes reduces the tendency of the saccharose 
to c^3^stallize and gives a less acid syrup. 


Percentage of juice and solids 
in solution in the different parts of sorgo stalk. 



1 1 

j 3 lower intcrnodcs j 

1 

1 Middle iniernodcs 

1 3 upper iulcruodes 

! Peduncle 

Varieties 

juice 

1 density 

1 

juice 

densit 3 - 

j j iikrc 

1 

1 density 

1 

1 juice 

density 


' extracted 

of juice 

' 

extracted 

of juice 

j extracted 

j of juice 

i extracted 

of juice 



Brix I 

1 

% 

Brix 1 


Brix 1 

-- 1 

Brix 

Red X {') I 

49.18 

i 

20/2G 

54-53 

20.36 , 

47.K2 

J‘ 4-83 

43-54 

14.71 

Sapling(M : 

; 52- 

17.27 

55-77 i 

IO.66 ; 

53-83 

14.26 

44-87 

10.47 

Indiana Ambor (^) , . 

Go. 49 

9.4 i 

<> 3 - 7-2 

1 


62.05 

9 53 i 

4 7 - 3 d 

1 

S.8o 

Average , . . | 

53 ^)5 

15 ^7 j 

. 5«-54 ' 

'5 53 

54-57 

M 54 : 

I 45 -id 

5 i -35 

(’) Htu'd grain. — 

(*‘) Grain 

in milky 

stage. 







Peduncle 

In syrup manufacture, the upper nodes and in particular the peduncle are 
rejected. In the manufacture of alcohol, only the peduncle is considered un- 
suitable, A. AiyDOVRANDi, however, regards this as a mistake. The peduncle 
represents 8 to 10 per cent, of the weight of iitilizable cane; it contains less juice 
than the rest of the stalk, but can be treated industrially in the same way. Over 


VarietiM 

Period 

i 

Middle 
of cane 

Brix density 

I.ast 

utilizable 

internode 

Peduncle 

Bondeno R. 32 1 

1 : 

! Seiitember 22, 1937 ! 

18.44 i 

i 

16.0 ; 

149 

Black Amber ! 

! ,, 

16.56 1 

53 50 

135 

Honey ! 

,, 

17.10 i 

15.1 

14.0 

Bondeno R. 32 j 

August 18, 1938 

18.96 i 

20.4 j 

2 1 .0 

Bondeno R. 32 | 

September 4, 1938 ^ 

9.60 i 

12.2 1 

12.5 

Bondeno R. 32 , i 

October 6, 1938 | 

i 9 . 5 « j 

20.90 ! 

20.40 

Kansas Oran 

! 

j 

J 3-45 ! 

r 3 -o j 

1 2 .90 

Importata . 

W-. ... 

1 

11.92 i 

i 

14.20 ! 

14. 0 
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50 years ago, Prof, Monskwse found that the sugars contained in the peduncle 
were composed chiefly of glucose, which checks saccharose crystillization. The 
chief object at present being the manufacture of alcohol, this diserimination 
would no longer be justified by the difference between the last utilizable internode 
and the peduncle. The following are some of the analytical results cited by 
A. Aedovrandi. (See table at foot of p. 389). 

Roots 

It has already been mentioned that according to J. C. Conrad, sorghum 
roots contain up to 55 per cent, sugar in the dry matter. In light or peaty soils, 
removal of the roots is fairly simple and inexpensive by means of the plough 
or weed grubbers. The quantity of root which may be removed amounts to 
5000-6000 kg. per hectare, and, therefore, should be taken into account. After 
washing, the roots may be used for alcohol manufacture or for stock-feed. They 
have alvSo been suggested as a substitute for coffee. Any of these utilizations 
would have the additional advantage of reducing the adverse effect of sorghums 
on successive crops. In the following table, A. Aldovrandi compares the com- 
position of the stalks and the roots. 


Variety: Bondeno K 32. Analyses made on October 6, igjS. 



Stalks 


Roots 

Weight 

grams 

Brix 

Total sugar 
after diastasic 
inversion % 

Weight with 
attached soil 
gm. 

Weight 
after washing 
gm. 

Brix 

Total sugar 
after diastasic 
inversion % 


Irrigated peaty soils 





411 

21.20 

1525 

509 

164 

16.50 

10.12 

370 

21.20 

1525 

314 

80 

16.50 

12.45 

450 

18.20 

14.09 

303 

no 

16.50 

11.80 

500 

16.30 

1314 

427 

99 

16.50 

10.35 


Dry peaty soils 





380 

18.40 

1395 

229 

94 

16 

11.03 

300 

17.20 

12.45 

II6 

60 

16.60 

10.51 


The non-sugar solids in the Juice 

The non-sugar solids in the juice precipitated by alcohol include {a) proteins; 
(b) cellular matter resulting from crushing in the mill; (c) true gums. These 
gums appear to be compounds of galactans and pentosans with approximately 
20 per cent, mineral master, chiefly calcium, magncwsium and potash. A consid- 
erable part of the nitrogenous matter is non-proteinic (amidic), even in the ripe 
cane, which causes difficulty in juice clarifi.cation. 

The acids found in sorgo juice are aconitic, malic, citric, tartaric and oxalic; 
in general, acidity varies according to^ degree of maturity. The following table 
(by B. K. Ventre and S. Byale) indicates the localization of the acids in the 
different inter nodes at different stages of maturity. 
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Gooseneck variety. Acidity expressed in crn^ of N/xo NaOH 
required to neutralize xo cm^ of juice. 


Number of iuternodes beginning from the top 

groin in milky 
stage 

grain wux}' 

grain hard 

X 

3-2 

3-9 

4-4 

2 1 

2-5 I 

3*0 

3-H 

3 

1-5 : 

2.2 

2.9 

4 ' 

1.4 

1-5 

2-5 

5 

0.8 

1-5 

2.2 

6 

^*7 

T.4 

2.0 

7 

0.7 

1.2 

1.9 

8 

0.7 

I.J 

1.8 

c) 

0-7 

I.l 

1.8 

lo 

0.7 

l.I 

^ 7 

J I 

0.8 

I.O 

T.5 

12 

0.8 

0.9 

i-5 

Whole stalk 

— 

l.f) 

2.1 


In the Gosseneck variety, therefore, acidity increases in all internodes on 
maturity. The same in the Iceberg variety. In the Hodo variety, average 
acidity increases on maturity, while it remains practically stationary in Honey 
sorgo. It seems, however, that in all varieties, acidity is appreciably higher 
in the upper internodes; this affects the quality of the syrup. 

Since Joulie’s studies, it has been found that sorgo juice may contain more 
than traces of starch (o-i per cent.). 

(to be continued). A. Hanck 


NEW ASPECTS ON THE DRYING AND DISINFECTION OF CEREALS 


The effective disinfection and storage of grain stocks and many other agricultural 
products is of the highest economic importance. In this article, the best systems of 
drying and disinfection are briefly reviewed, with special reference to the physical 
methods, often preferable to the usual processes of disinfection by chemical means. 

Among thc'physioal methods mentioned, the system of simultaneous disinfection 
and drying by means of infra-red radiation ~ rn^hich gives very \good results - is 
treated in more detail. 

latroduction 

The problem of storing agricultural products in general, and cereals in parti- 
cular, is of especial importance to-day* Up to the present, the losses occurring 
in grain during storage were considered as more or less serious, but not vital pro- 
blems. To-day the Governments axe giving much more attention to these pro- 
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blems because, if losses can be prevented, the grain stocks in practically all coun- 
tries, from this saving alone, would increase by 5 to 10 per cent. Many investi- 
gators consider that the losses due to carelessness, incorrect storage conditions, 
animal and plant pests, humidity and respiration amount to round about these 
figures. For example, Vorobiev (U. S. S. R.) estimates wheat losses during 
storage at 5 per cent., Mohs (Germany) calculates grain (wheat, rye, oats, barley) 
losses through insects or rodents at about 4 per cent., and losses due to respira- 
tion and plant parasites at 5 per cent. 

Factors causing losses during storage 

Besides losses due to carelessness and bad storage methods, the primary fact 
to be remembered is that grain is a living organism subject to various changes, 
and that throughout the storage period, chemical changes a're continually taking 
place. 

Among these, mention may be made of the changes caused by respira- 
tory action and e n z 5M11 e activity. Both are directly connected 
with humidity and temperature. 

(a) Respiration. 

Respiration being a combustion proce.ss, the grain, in carrying out this func- 
tion, has to consume part of its food reserve. Degree of humidity and of heat 
directly affect intensity of respiration. Hoffmann in his investigations on this 
effect obtained the following results: 

Influence of temperature: i kg. of grain having a 14-15 per cent, moisture 
content, in 24 hours evolves: 


at 180 C 1.4 mg. (CO2) 

.. 7.5 „ .. 

,, 400 C 20-40 ,, ,, 

249 


Influence of humidity: In 24 hours, i kg. of grain at iS^C. with a moisture 
content of 

ix.o x)er cent, evolves 0.35 mg. (COz) 

14-J5 1.40 ,, 

19 M ,, ,, 123.00 ,, ,, 

- - 339.00 

30.0 ,, ,, ,, 2000.00 ,, ,, 

These figures show that to reduce losses due to respiratory action, the moisture 
content of the grain must be lowered and the temperature kept within a certain 
limit, 

As the grain respires and as respiration is a combustion process, an evolu* 
tion of calories proportional to the intensity of this physiological function and heat- 
ing of the grain naturally takes place. The greater the factors which stimulate 
and accelerate respiration (in particular, humidity), the greater is this auto-heat- 
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If the necessary precautions are not taken during storage, humidity may 
cause the temperature in the centre of the grain heap to rise to 40^0. and over. 

At this temperature, the possibility of conserving the grain is considerably 
reduced and, if it should rise above 65-C., the germinative power will also be 
greatly lowered if not entirely destroyed. Auto-heating also causes radical changes 
in the gluten, thus affecting the value of the flour and baking qualities. 

(b) Enzyme activity. 

During the rest period, enzyme activity is reduced to a minimum, though 
it still continues to exist. That enzymatic changes take place is evident, chiefly 
from the fact that the germinative power only attains its maximum after a certain 
period of storage, and that fresh grain, as regards both milling and panification, 
is inferior to grain which has been stored for a certain time. It should be noted, 
however, that in ripe grain, enzyme activity tends to break down the substances 
of high molecular weight in the grain, e., the proteins and carbohydrates and 
thus affects baking qualities. The causes which stimulate this activity of the 
enzymes, including humidity and in particular temperature, therefore, should 
be eliminated. 

When the grain is at the harvesting stage, its moisture content is about 
30 per cent., but falls rapidly to 12-18 per cent, if left to dry on the field in 
fine weather; in wet weather, however, the moisture content is much higher, 
varying from 19 to 24 per cent. Consequently, enzyme activity is appreciably 
higher and stimulates germination. Further quantities of enzymes are formed, 
thus accelerating the break-down process. Grain in this state, naturally is no 
longer suitable for panification or can only be used with difficulty. Hence, the 
moisture content of the grain should be rigorously checked before storage. 

Besides these two main factors, resjuratory and enzyme activity, closely 
linked, so to speak, with the vitality itself of the grain, and which, by their na- 
ture, can never be entirely suppressed but only limited, account must also be 
taken of the plant and animal pests which attack grain during storage. 

(c) Plant parasites and animal pests attacking stored 

grain. 

vStored grain is subject to the attack of plant (fungi and bacteria) and animal 
(insects, rodents) pests; losses are considerable. In the case of plant parasites, the 
moist grain is easily attacked by moulds wdiich concentrate on the nucleus or 
the fissures later penetrating to the centre. The most common cereal moulds 
are of the Penicillium, Aspergillus, Fusarium, AUernaria and other genera. Ce- 
reals attacked by mould have a characteristic odour which can be eliminated by 
special treatments, but nothing can be done about the cliemico-biological 
changes. Black or white moulds, therefore, depreciate cereals considerably. 

Of the different bacteria. Bacillus meseniericus is the most serious owing 
to the difficulties it causes in the panification of infested flour. 

Besides the damage caused by plant parasites, serious damage is also pro- 
duced by animal pests, especially insects. The chief of these as regards wheat 
is the corn weevil (CcUandra granaria). 
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The rice weevil (C. oryzae) attacks chiefly rice and macaroni, spaghetti, etc. 

The Reich Institute of Biology calculated that, in Germany, weevils destroyed 
cereals to the value of about loo million marks, corresponding to 600,000 tons 
out of an annual crop of 20 million tons (thus, a loss of ai>proximately 3 per 
cent, is due to this insect alone). 

Through its respiration, the weevil causes comsiderable heating of the grain 
heap, and its excrements add to the damage done. 

Back and Cotton found that one female insect could lay as many as 254 
eggs, the minimum being 36. If the stored cereal is left untouched, the female 
will produce a first generation in July of 25 descendants, a second in September 
of 325 and a third in October of possibly - if the weather is very warm - 4000, 

Normally, two generations are produced in a year and four when conditions 
are exceptionally favourable. The maximum duration of the life of the insect 
is two years. 

To show the seriousness of weevil infestation, no quintals of infested wheat 
were placed in an ordinary granary and left untouched for six weeks. A thorough 
ventilation and cleaning was then carried out and the wheat weighed; there was 
a loss of 30 qls., i. e., 27 per cent, of the wheat stored. 

Badl}^ infested grain gives a malodorous flour which is not suitable for 
panification and injurious to the health. 

Tenebrioides mauritanicus is another pest of cereals, especially wheat; this 
beetle also attacks flour, bread, macaroni and similar cereal products and biscuits. 
The female, most prolific of all species known, may lay up to 1200 eggs. This 
beetle usually attacks the wheat embryo and thus is especially dangerous to 
seed grain. 

Among the Lepidoptera, mention may be made of Tinea granella a small 
moth which attacks barley and wheat and also maize. The damage caused is 
not so much due to direct destruction, but chiefly to the filaments formed. One 
female may produce up to 100 progeny at a time. 

Ephestia kuhniella, another formidable pCv^t indigenous to America, to-day 
is found not only throughout Europe, but also in South Africa and Australia. 
This beetle attacks both grain and flour (by spinning its filaments in the latter 
and forming lumps). According to Haase, cited by Zacher, one individual 
can spoil: 

100-300 mg. of wheat grain; 

» of broken rice; 

400 )) of maize; 

85-90 » of semolina; 

70 » of oat flakes; 

40-50 » of wheat flour. 

Another pest, Sitotroga cerealella, indigenous to America and known as the 
Angoumois grain moth, attacks maize, rye, wheat, barley and different le- 
gumes, chiefly beans and peas. It is common on plants in the warm temperate 
zone and in tropical regions, while in cold areas, it is only found in warehouses. 
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The loss of nuclear substance in wheat may amount to 56 i)er cent., and in 
maize from 13 to 24 per cent. 

Plodia interpunctella is a small moth which attacks the nucleus from the 
outside; sometimes several grains are attacked and bound together by very fine 
filaments. The excrements of this insect give the cereal a repellant odour, 
making it tmfit for food. 

Among the Arachnida, mention should be made of some mites which are 
very dangerous as regards the hygienic viewpoint. Maize infested with these 
mites is unfit for human nutrition and may cause disorders even in animals; horses 
are very susceptible to mite-infested grain which in some cases may even cause 
death. * 

Chief of these mites are Aleurobius jarinae and Glyciphagus domesticus. 

In general, thoroughly dry grain is not attacked, owing to its greater re- 
sistance; but if the grain is bruised or attacked by other para.sites, the mite 
penetrates into the interior and devours first the embryo and the neighbouring 
area, then the farinaceous part of the nucleus. The quality of the flour is highly 
depreciated through the excrements of these insects and on which noxious micro- 
organisms develop. 

Preventive measures based chiefly on cleanliness are essential in checking 
pest infestation. Infestation may also be checked by mechanical means (turning 
of the grain). 

Methods for the disinfection of cereals 

As regards control methods, the most effective up to the present are those 
based on the use of chemical products in liquid, solid or gaseous form. 

The liquid preparations used as sprays act as contact poisons and are 
particularly useful for the disinfection of w^arehouses and granaries before storing 
the grain. Preparations made with mineral oils give the best results. To be 
effective the liquid must entirely cover the insect; this is rather difficult as most 
of the insects are hidden under the grain, consequently, this method is not effi- 
cacious in practice. 

Gaseous preparations are effective only if the premises to be disinfected 
can be hermetically closed. Carbon disulphide has long been in use as 
a disinfectant; poured on empty sacks placed on top of the sacks filled with grain 
the CS2 evolves a heavy vapour which penetrates down through the sacks of grain 
and spreads over the floor. Disinfection may be continued for 24 hours without 
damaging the germinative faculty, which is only affected if the operation is con- 
tinued for over 36 hours. A serious disadvantage of carbon disuliffiide is its 
inflammability and the danger of explosion. 

In France and the U. S. A., preference is given to chloropicrin. It 
is not inflammable and has a very toxic action on respiratory action. This 
treatment checks the germinative power of the grain but does not affect the 
baking quality of the flour. 

As regards other chemical products, ethylene chloride affects 
the germinative power of the grain. Ethylene oxide mixed with car- 
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bon dioxide {i to 3 by volume as in ‘ Cartox *) does not appear to have 
any effect on the genninative power. Ethylene chloride mixed with 
carbon tetrachloride (3 to i by volume) gives good results. 

Ethylene trichloride can also be mixed with other liquids to 
produce non-inflammable gases, as for example, ‘ Vesfume ' widely used in 
America. 

Hydrocyanic acid is also used for disinfecting warehouses and 
grain mills; it is not inflammable, is very penetrating and kills all parasites at 
any stage of development. Neither the genninative power nor the baking quality 
of the grain is affected. HCN is expensive, but its action is effective and 
lasting. 

Among solid chemical products, mentitni may be made of the system of 
dusting grain with desert sand in the control of Calandra granaria, used in 
Morocco and Algeria (preservative action due to the silicic acid in the sand). 

The majority of these chemical products have serious defects in that they 
damage the grain to a certain extent, also the flour, affect panification, and are 
harmful to man and animals in some w^ay (toxicity, inflammability, etc.). 

To avoid these disadvantages, physical methods of disinfection have to be 
used. 

Methods for the combined disinfection and dessiccation of cereals 

The ph3’'sical methods used to disinfect and dry cereals may be based on (a) 
the use of a vacuum; {b) the use of low or high temperatures (cold, warm gases, 
steam, etc); (r) the action of short and ultra-short waves; [d) the action of solar, 
ultra-violet or infra-red rays. 

Vacuum. — According to some investigators, vacuum is the ideal method 
of destroying grain parasites. P'ormerly, it was the practice to adopt a relative 
vacuum in conjunction with chemical measures. Tn this system, the relative 
vacuum facilitates the contact action and effect of the chemical. 

Later, a high vacuum was adopted, rarely employed alone but nearly alw^ays 
with other physical methods (warm gases, rays, etc.), Borasio, Stampa and 
De ReCxK have recently carried out experiments on the use of high vacuum alone. 
This method has many advantages such as complete destruction of insects, larvae, 
eggs, parasites and partial drydng of the grain wdiich makes thecaryopsis more 
compact, less easily attacked by insects and parasites and protects it from mould 
without affecting the genninative power or the physico-chemical, biological •com- 
plex of the caryopsis. These experiments have shown that the duration of the 
treatment varies according to whether it is a question of isolated insects or infest- 
ed grain, and that the lower the pressure in the receptacle the more rapid the 
destruction of the insects. It was also seen that the corn weevil when placed 
in a receptacle where the pressure is lower than 15 mm. of Hg. is destroyed 
within 40 hours; when using infested grain, the pressure in the vessel was never 
below 35 mm., consequently destruction took longer, never less than 75 hours. 
Thus tlie disinfection of large quantities of grain by this system raises serious 
piroblevus from the practical aspect (type of installation and suction pumps). 
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Low and high temperatures 

The use of low temperatures and more particularly of high tem^jeratures for 
the desiccation and disinfection of cereals has been studied in many countries. 

L o w t e ni p e r a t u r e s 

It has been found that the use of cold for desiccation presents difficulties in 
practice. 

Prof. Hoffmann has determined the ideal state of dried grain by means of 
low temperature; he sa^’S that grain chilled to i4t>C. and not containing more 
than 12 per cent, moisture, is in equilibrium with the surrounding air at 
and with a relative humidity of 50 per cent. Ibider these conditions there is 
no longer any moisture exchange grain-air or air-grain. The ideal cold-air drier 
should operate in such a way that on egress, the grain and air are brought from 
their initial temj)erature to iq^C. and 12 ]>er cent, moisture content for the first, 
and to and 50 per cent, moisture saturation power for the second. Tlie vapour 
tension in the grain and air is then identical and equivalent to 6 mm. of Hg. The 
condensation point of this vapour tension stands at 3.7^^., minimum temperature 
at A\ hich it is necessary to cool the air employed to chill and dry the grain. 

Stetkfkld who studied the question from the practical aspect, following 
on Hofi'mann, found that the chilling and desiccation of i kg. of grain at 25^C. 
containing 20 per cent, moisture to I4<^C. and 12 per cent, moisture required 
52.72 calories. 

Moisture saturated air at 0 ‘'‘C. contains 4.88 gin. of water vapour per cubic 
metre. Air at 2(/'C. with a relative moisture content of 60 per cent, contains 10.3 gm. 
of water vapour. The difference between the two figures, 10,3 and 4. 88. 5.42 gm., 
represents the quality of water that a cubic metre of chilled air can remove 
from the grain under the conditions indicated. For the 1 kg. of grain mention- 
ed above, therefore, 14.7 of air are necessary. 

vStktefkld advocates the combined use of heat and cold, i. removal of 
some of the moisture by heat before the use of cold. The use of cold is of 
undoubted value in the conservation of cereals, even though its cost is too 
high to utilize it for drying. 

In countries where the winter is severe, positive results can be obtained by 
freezing. In Sweden, for example, grain parasites are completely destroyed 
if the grain is stored in wooden silos. 

Most grain pests find ideal conditions between 12 and 3(/>C. Flour weevils, 
for example, are only destroyed at I5^C. below zero, and their eggs can withstand 
a temperature of -4 to for several dayvS. On the other hand, grain 

parasites are not so resistant to high temperatures. A temperature of 52 to bo^C. 
destroys most parasites in a few hours. Experiments have shown that iirsect 
eggs are destroyed in 2, 3 and 5 ininutes at a temperature between 68 and 
75^C., but that a temperature of 62®C. maintained for i, 2 and 3 minutes does 
not completely destroy them (Wanjajeff), It can be definitely stated, there- 
fore, that a low or high temperature is important in checking the development 
of graitr pests. 



Table I. — Data on different types of driers. 
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High temperatures 

The use of heat, that is of high temperatures, therefore, is an ideal method 
of disinfection*: It would also appear, a priori, to be an ideal and economic 
method of simultaneously drying and disinfecting cereals, if the teniperatuie 
required for effective disinfection were not too high and thus damaging the quality 


Fig. 2. — Working of a shutter 
desiccator (Eureka). 


Fig. I. — Galinski desiccator 
{shutter type). 




A Feed liopper. 

B - • Drying chamber. 

C — Refrigeration cliamber. 


(1) Hot air. 

(2) Cold air. 

(3) Heating chamber. 

(4) Drier. 

(5) Cooling. 

((i) Shaft for distributing hot (iir. 

(7) Shaft for distributing cold air. 

(8) Detail of shutter. 


of the grain, or if the degree of temperature sufficient for drying would also 
be sufficient to destroy all grain pests at any stage of development. 

Drying grain by means of air heated to yo^C. or over causes complete destruc- 
tion of all insects and also prevents the development of moulds and pathogenic 
micro-organisms. This method, however, has its disadvantages; heating the grain 
to yo^G. has a harmful ejffect on the proteins, gluten, glucides and consequently 
on the biological properties and baking value of the grain. 
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The system based on the use of heat (air, gases) is perhaps that mostl^^ wide- 
ly employed in the world and it is necessary to know both its technical and 
practical aspects in order to compare it with the more modern methods 
developed. • 

Pilffective drying consists of two phases: (i) transudation of the grain in 
a heated atmosphere when the moisture exude.s from the interior to the exterior 
of the grain; (2) removal of the exuded moisture by means of heated, dry air. 


Pig. 3, — Cascade type of drier. Fig. 4. — Randoi.f drier {cascade). 
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(1) Top of grain -distributing tubes, 
(j) linniovabU'. joints of side walls. 

(3) Sides of pipes. 

(4) Suction pii>es. 

(5) Compression pipes. 

(0) Compression pipe.s. 

(7) Regulating of grain fall. 


It is of interest to follow the changes which take place with the methods 
usually emploj'ed. 

After heating is started, the exchange of heat between the gas and the peri- 
carp of the grain begins. When the pericarp has received a sufficient quantity 
of energy by conduction, the transmission of energy from the periphery to the 
centre of the grain takes place by means of thermal conductivity. 

The thermal energy, before reaching the endosperm has to trasverse the 
cellular layers (internal and external) of the pericarp. The heat then traverses 
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the perisperm and the aleuronic layer and only after this stage does the endo- 
sperm mass begin to attain the necessary temi)erature. 

As the pericarp represents the insulating layer, heat penetrates relatively 
slowly and takes considerable time. Consequently, even at a fairl}' low temperatu- 
re (40<C.) important chemico-biological changes occur; these affect the vitamins, 
gluten, enzymes, glucides and other constituents of the grain. 


Fig. 5. — Plan of V . I . S. Kh. 0. M , 
drier. 



A ■ Ccmrsf of Iieated 
B - Oirection followed l)y Kniin. 
C ■ Cold air after treatment. 

I.) Hot air alter treatment. 

K -- Feed hojipcr, 

F -- Flue. 

G Gas outlet. 


Fig. 6. — Lebedev drier 
[pneumatiqne ) . 



(1) Feed lioi)i>er. 

( 2 ) Air shaft. 

<3) ICgress for dried ^rrain. 
(4) Drying chamber. 


Reducing the duration of exposure to heat by raising the temperature has the 
same effect. A high temperature (ioo«C. and over) causes excessive heating of 
the peripheral layers to\vards the centre of the grain. As the embryo lies close 
under the pericarp it is immediately affected by this high temperature, while the 
central jiart of the endosperm, is not heated enough to evaporate the moisture con- 
tained, at the same time losing its biological and baking ])ro]>erties. This 
is the reason for the decrease in germinative pow'er and the inherent (qualities of 
the flour after drying with w'arrn gases. And as the parencliyinatoiis cells 
which contain the gluten are placed on the aleuronic layer, this layer, before the 
central part, attains a temperature which destroys the proteinic substance of the 
gluten, thus depreciating the baking value. Consequently, to preserve the bio- 
logical and baking properties of wheat, the gas driers should only heat the grain 
up to 45-5o«>C and in the case of seed grain up to 400C. If the temperature is 
kept so low, how'ever, complete destruction of the insects is not possible, .es})ecially 
if the grain is infested with different species of mites. 

Another disadvantage is the manner in which the moisture in the grain is 
diffused during treatment with w’-arm gases; this diffusion is checked because eva- 
poration takes place chiefly on the free surface of the grain. Therefore the sur- 
face of the grain is dried to a much greater extent than the lower layers, some- 
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limes resulting in the formation of a hard external layer which prevents evapo- 
ration of the moisture in the central part, causing the grain to split. This split- 
ting occurs very frequently in paddy. 

Although widely used, the various systems of drying and disinfecting grain 
by means of heated air have their disadvantages. 

Apart from the inherent defects 

Fig. 7. — Endless chain type of drier. this system, the more or less sue- 

cessful result of treatment by means 
of warm gases also depends on the 
type of apparatus employed. 

In disinfecting cereals by means 
of ordinary sources of heat (warm ga- 
ses, etc.), it is necessary to stir the 
grain continuously, as the amount of 
heat employed is not sufficient to 
disinfect masses of grain in heaps or 
sacks. For this purpose, there are 
different apparatus or s>^tems to 
keep the grain moving so that the 
heat is distributed as evenly as pos- 
sible. With some types, the move- 
ment of the grain is horizontal, with 
others vertical, and with others again, 
movement is on an inclined plane. 
In some drying chambers, the admis- 
sion of the heated air is regulated by 
means of a valve, and if the draught 
is insufficient, ventilation is increased. 
In the driers wdiere the grain is 
shifted by means of carrier bands, the warm air follows the course of the grain, 
either in the same or preferably in the opposite direction. 

Among the best knowm desiccators, mention may be made of the Galinski 
and Eureka shutter driers (fig. i and 3) which besides the heating 
chamber comprise a cooling chamber; the former is the most widely used in 
Russia; the Randolf cascade drier, the V. I. vS. Kh. O. M. and others 
(fig. 3, 4 and 5) in which the grain to be desiccated is raised to the top of a 
cylindrical tank, from where it slowly descends through the very small openings 
in the top platform coming in contact with the heated air rising up the tank. 
In this case, the more humid grain encounters the moistest air, and the drier the 
grain the drier the air encountered. The Eebedev pneumatic drier 
(fig. 6) comprises a chamber in the form of an inversed cone into which the 
heated air is introduced together with the grain. Owing to the increased trans- 
versal section of the chamber, the grain attains an equilibrium at a certain 
height and remains suspended in the drier by the mobile heated air. The ca- 
ryopsivS gradually diniinishes in weight and is thrown out of the apparatus by 
the current of warm air. The endless chain drier (fig. 7) is composed 
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of a vertical chamber in wlxich the fresh grain is placed on a canvas attached 
to an endless chain. This vertical chamber can be divided in the interior into 
several superposed layers. In the band drier, the grain is moved in a 
horizontal and in a vertical direction. Each belt is stretched on and worked 
by two rollers. The grain falls onto the end of the first belt and after having 
moved along its entire length, drops onto the second belt and so on until its 
egress. The air circulates from the bottom upwards or else laterally. The 
rotary or drum desiccator consists of a cylinder with an inclined 
axis mounted on rollers. The grain introduced into the upper part of the 
cylinder, advances as a result of the rotary movement and inclined axis. When 
this drier is not tilted, driving boards push the grain towards the extremity of 
the cylinder. This type of drier may consist of one or more cylinders. 

The different types of driers have been studied by BEi.oPonsKY who in a 
synoptic table gives the chief data on shutter driers (with normal or forced 
draught), cascade driers and the pneumatic drier of bebedev. In Table I are 
indicated the drying temperatures of the different apparatuses, duration of the 
treatment, the mean and maximum drying temperature of grain, initial and final 
moisture content, germinative power before and after treatment, the load of a 
drier in fresh and dry grain, yield per hour, etc. 

(To be continued), E. Gasser and G. Stampa 
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Lonicera edulis as a fruit crop 

Species of honeysuckle very widespread in Kasteni Siberia, chiefly in the basin 
of the Amour and in the Russian maritime province of the Par East. 

Lonicera edulis comes under the Section Chamaecerasus and is not a climbing plant. 
The shrub attains a height of 1,50 to 2 metres and has elliptical leaves, strongly pube- 
scent, The plant is very hardy and suffers no damage even in the severest winter. 
Early flowering is not affected by spring frosts. Soil requirements are very fe^^^ though 
moist soils are preferred; the plant also grows well even in very moist soil and under 
shade. The cool and moist regions of France and Europe are eminently suited to this 
plant. Mme T. Mauritz (Nertchinsk-Transbaikalia) introduced the cultivation of 
Lonicera edulis, now very widespread in eastern Siberia, together with other wild Si- 
berian species: Ribes dikuscha Fisch., R, procumhens Rail., R. diacaniha Pall., Armeniaca 
sibirica ItBm,, Vitis amurensis Rupr., etc. 

The fruit is blue, pruinose, cylindrical or elongated oval, about 2 cm. long and 
1.25 cm. across, and has a peculiar very pleasing taste, sourish-sweet and piquant. 

The plant matures early (end of May, beginning of June in Siberia) and ivS very 
productive. A market can easily be found for tlie fruits, either bottled or in jams 
or in the form of wines, brandies. 

in Europe, probably, the fruits would mature earlier (in the first fortnight in 
May). 
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There are already several varietiCvS in cultivation; wsome are seedless. Cultivation 
is very simple; by seed, cutlingvS or layering. (See also: Revue Horticole, Pads, No. 2070* 
April, 1940). 

G. S. 


Experiments on the fattening of late-season lambs on summer artificial 
meadows 

In the Revue of the Faculty of Agronomy (Montevideo, January, 1940, pp, 131- 
181), A. Costa, agricultural engineer, gives an interesting report on the experiments 
carried out under the auspices of the National CotmnivSsion for the study of the forage 
problem in ITruguay, on the fattening of late-season lambs on summer artificial meadoWvS. 

After a brief review of the e.liaracterivStics of tlie j)rodiictioii of the different lamb 
types of the country, the writer discusses in detail the forages tested. The grasses 
cultivated were Sudan grass and Rhodes grass {Chluris gay ana). The author deter- 
mines the origin of these plants, their botanical characteristics, conditions of transient 
toxicity in Sudan grass, soil recpiiremeiits, cultivation metlnxls, sowing, arrangement 
of pa.sturage and number of animals per hectare, as well as their C(Mnposition at dif- 
ferent stages of growth. 

The experiments on these two summer forage plants were carried out during 1936- 
1937 ^937“3‘^ ^ statistical and economic study of the result ^ obtained follows 

the description of these experiments. 

The following conclusions* ma}^ )>e druwm: 

(1) des]>ite the unfavourable conditions under which the experiments on estab- 
lishing the artificial meadows were carried out in the two years, the Sudan grass pavStur- 
age gave very satisfactory results, both in maintaining and fattening the late-season 
lambs; 

(2) to the stock-fanner, Sudan grass is of capital importance UvS a refierve feed 
during summer months* shortage. 

(3) the protective action of the pasture against intestinal infection prevents 
sheep losses; 

(4) Sudan grass is not toxic to sheej>; 

(3) Rhodes grass does not give good results, probably due to the ^vay in which 
the sheep graze, which not onh' checks propagation of this forage, but may even cause 
the plants to die back. 


A. P. 
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Enciclopcdia delle piccole c medic indusirie, compiled under the direction of Signor 
CiANCiMiNO, enlarged edition, revised and illustrated. Volume I: Industrie agricole. 
Milan, Uihcio Propaganda Edizioni Milanesi, 1939, 398 pp., Lire 40. 

[The first edition of this work, publivShed under the title of Manuale delle Piccole 
Industrie in a smaller fonnat than the present edition, has been considerably enlarged, 
revised and brought up to date. The first volume of this encyclopedia on agricultural 
industries will increase the industrial and commerci*al knowledge of the reader and 
will be found most useful in the practical application of the subject chosen by the 
fanner. Among the agricultural industries treated in this important encyclop(‘dia 
are apiculture; breeding of poultry and other small livestock, rabbits for meat, for fur; 
canning (rabbit meat). Jnfoniiation is given on stock-raising — cattle, goats and 
])igs, with special details on the Karakul sheep; butter- and cheese-making. Among 
the iTops wnich are to be increasetl in area, mention may be made of ihu.slirooms, 
truffles, asparagus, sugar-beets, carnations, herbaceous oil-yielding plants, establish- 
ment of olive nunseries, cultivation of medicinal plants, cultivation and production of 
conifers. Useful information is also given on silk-worm breeding, carp, oy.ster and 
mussel raising. Other cha])tcrs deal with the conservation and dr>dng of fruits, the 
preparation of fruit syrups and jams, tomato sauces and ketchups, and the artificial 
aging of wines. 

The clear and concise manner in which this encyclopedia has been flrawn up makes 
it easily comprehensible to all classes of fanners and will prove a constant source of 
information and advic'e'!. 

E. 0 . 


KlKKKRtK, F. and UMBitECHT, I., Schnielzkaseindustrie. Kempten (Allgau) Verlag: 
Deutsche Molkerei Zeitung, 1939, 2ji pp., z(> illustrations. 

jThis work on the processed cheese industry is, to a certain extent, an elabora- 
tion of the lirochure ‘ Schnielzkase ' of O. Mktzoer and Dr. I. Umbrkciit, published 
some ten years ago hy the ‘ Deutsche Molkerei Zeitung Kempten (Allgau). This 
new edition comprises "three jiarts: the first (UmbrECHT), general infonnatiou; the se- 
cond (KteferTvE), particularly interesting, deals with the tecluiology of the processed 
cheese industry ana the third (Umbrecht), the analysis and the vaTuation of processed 
cheeses. 

Of especial importance in the second part are the chapters on the blending of 
cheeses at a fixed fat content, jjreptiratory treatment of the products used, solvents 
and their use (in particular, the new. methods of blending with salts of high molecular 
weight of phosphoric acid), apparatus, chec\se blending. 

The subject treated in the third part, that is, the valuation and analysis of pro- 
cessed cheeses, is more important than ever to-day, the new indu.stry of processed 
cheeses has made remarkable progress in the last years and numerous products have 
been launched on both home and foreign markets. The guestion of the relative value 
of processed cheese in comparison with natural cheese, which is often treated ar])itrarily 
by experts, is discussed clearly and in detail. 

Tne different aspects of the processed cheese industry are examined in a compre- 
hensible and concise manner and the many illustrations add to the value of tliis impor- 
tant work]. 

E. (;. 


**• Reviews of books presented to the Eihrary apjiear under this heading. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Deutsche Forschimgsstdtten im Dienste der N dhrungstreiheit. Bin Handbuch im Auf- 
trage der Forschungsdienstes bearbeitet von Diplomlandwirt Hanns PiEGiyER. Neudamin, 
J. Neumann, 1940. 486 pp.. RM, 26. 

Up to the present, information on agricultural research institutions in Germany 
could only be obtained from small concise lists such as Mentzel-Bengerke's Agricul- 
tural Calendar or from general reference books like the ‘ Minerva The volume under 
review takes the fonn of a directory in whicli the detailed and complete information 
on the different experiment and research stations in (yenuany is excellently arranged. 
A particular advantage of tliivS book is that all branches of agriculture are included, 
not only agricultural research proper, but also allied and auxiliar>^ subjects such as 
natural science, agrarian history, general economics, regional planing, veterinary 
science and the industrialization of agricultural products. The institutions listed total 
1249 and cover not only the former Reich but also Ostmark and Sudetenland. Besides 
the full address, a fairly detailed description is given of each organization together 
with further bibliographical references, on the scope and activities of each, thus 
providing the reader with a reliable and accurate source of information. A list of 
the persons cited and a place index are appended. 

Tills excellent directoiy* was compiled by the ‘ Forschungvsdienst ’ , which for the 
last five years has been in" charge (authorized by Ministerial Decrees) of the central - 
ization, promotion and organization of agricultural research in Germany. The brx)k 
opens with an introductory by the Chairman of tlie Forschungsdienst, I^rof. Konrad 
Meyer. 

vS. V. F. 


Prof. Uoo Papi, Segretario generate delVlstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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SORGO * 

{continued) 


Sorgo for syrup production in the United States. 

Sorgo or sugar sorghum is cultivated in the United States for syrup pro- 
duction in about 40 States which differ considerably in climate. The sorgo 
belt extends from Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
North Georgia across Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahama, 
including also the northern regions of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
On most farms, sorgo is considered of secondary importance, less than an acre 
per farm being cultivated with this crop. The syrup is made on the farm by 
means of rather rudimentary apparatus or sometimes in sorgo cane mills now 
fairly important. It is chiefly intended for home use, only any eventual excess 
being sold. It is only when sorgo is cultivated for purely commercial purposes — 
infrequent — that the farmers sow larger areas; the extent of the crop is arranged 
by contract with the factories. 

Sorgo syrup production varies as seen from the following figures given 
by the Bureau of vStatistics and the Ministry of Agriculture: 


1859 ^.749>^23 gallons 1909 16,532,382 gallons 

1869 16,050,089 ,, 1919 30,950,000 

1879 28,444,202 ,, 1929 9,380,000 

1889 24.235,219 .. 1937 11,915,000 

1899 16,972,783 ,, 1938 11,467,000 


The figures cited are only approximate, no account being taken, probably, 
of the amount made on a small scale. 

The following table shows the variation in the extent of cultivation and 
syrup produced in recent years. 

The cultivation of sorgo for syrup has declined rapidly since 1920. The 
slight increase in the years 1930-1933 was followed by a decrease. In the 
majority of the territories this crop was replaced by sugar cane. From 1931 
to 1938, the production of sugar cane syrup increased from 15.2 to 22.2 million 
gallons, while that of sorgo dropped from 17.9 to 11.46 million gallons. The 
reason for this change is simple. In 1938 while sorgo yielded an average of 
60.4 gallons of syrup per acre, sugar cane produced 172.2, 


* See this 1940, No. 10, p. 331, No. ii, p. 382. 
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Tabi,E I. — Sorgo syrup production in the United States. 



Veat 



Area cultivated 
; (in thou.sand acres) 

Syrup produced 
(in thousand gallons) 

1920 . . 




i 

■ • ! 457 

32.895 

1925 • • 




. . I 200 

10,706 

1931 ' • 




. . ; 264 

17,888 

1932 . . 




• • 1 257 

15.512 

1933 • • 




■ • . 257 

15.87“ 

1934 • • 




. . 1 241 

M.525 

1935 • • 





. . 1 231 

> 3 . 35 “ 

1936 • • 




. . i 2 T 5 

'*.893 

1937 • • 




. . ; 193 

ii,yi 5 

1938 . . 




. . , 190 

1 

11,467 


Tabijc II. Acreage of sorgo in the different States. 


State 

Area cn 
(in t ho use 

i<; 3 « 

Itivated 
ind acres) 

1937 

Average i 
(gallons 

jroduetion 
per acre) 

1937 

Total pr 
(in thou.sai 

193S 

oduction 
id gallons) 

1937 

Alabama . ' 

• , 33 

2? 

07 

70 

2,21 I 

1 ,960 

Texas 

33 

33 

50 

52 

1,650 

1.716 

Mississippi 

. : 18 

j8 

70 

7'1 

T,26o 

J.322 

Arkansas 

20 

22 

47 



1,276 

North Carolina 

• , M 

16 

70 

70 

989 

1 , 1 20 

Georgia 

16 

’ M 

, 6l 

66 

976 

924 

Tennessee 


16 

5 « 

57 

870 

912 

Kentucky 

, 11 

13 

03 

60 

b 93 

780 

Missouri 

10 

12 

5H 

46 

580 

552 

Virginia 

. ! 2 

3’ 

■ 75 

70 

150 

210 

Indiana 

3 

^ 3 ’ 

63 

h 5 

189 

195 

Illinois 

• 1 

2 

66 

! 74 

132 

148 

(Hher States 

• ! ^3 

13; 

j 62 

1 

; 61 

1 

836 

790 

Total and .averages . . 

, { 190 

J 93 

1 

: 

1 c 

i 

'! 

! 6T.7 

11,467 

! 11.915 


Sorgo in Italy. 

In recent years, chiefly since 1935-36, much attention has been given to 
sorgo in Italy. It is an exaggeration to speak at the moment of extensive cul- 
tivation, but considerable research work and experiments on a large scale have 
been carried out in all parts of the country, taking into consideration the diffe- 
rent factors which may affect yield, with a view to preparing the way for exten- 
sive cultivation, at the same time limiting, as far as possible, the losses which 
are inevitable is adapting crops to new conditions. 

The main object of cultivating sorgo in Italy is for the production of fuel 
alcohol. In addition, the utilization of the bagasse for cellulose manufacture 
is being considered. Twelve quintals of cellulose could be obtained from 350 
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quintals of cane after extraction of the juice. It is calculated that one hectare 
of sorgo would yield an average of i8 to 20 quintals of grain and 300-400 (juin- 
tals of stripped cane. 

lyittle information is available on the acreage under sorgo in the last few 
years and on the resxilts obtained. In 1937, there appear to have been 259 hec> 
tares cultivated in the provinces of Padua, Venice and Vicenza. In 1938, 875 
hectares were sown, but owing to unfavourable climatic conditions and insect 
attack, only 260 ha. remained. 

In 1939, cultivation was to be increased to 3000 ha. It is not known, 
however, if this plan was carried out. According to the information published 
in the daily press, 245 ha. were sown in the Agro Pontino, but owing to unfa- 
vourable conditions, acreage was reduced to 185 ha., with a total yield of 13,357 
quintals of cane and 224 qls. of grain, that is an average yield of 72 qls. cane and 
1. 2 1 qls. of grain per hectare. Some farms, however, obtained 340 qls. of cane 
and 18 qls. of grain joer hectare. It is reported that in the Agro Romano 350 
ha. were sown with sorgo, the yield amounting to 250 qls. per ha. in dry areas 
and 400 qls. in irrigated laud. The price paid at the mill was 10 lire per 
quintal of stripped cane. The grain is worth 60 lire per 100 kg. 

No statistical data are av^aihable on the area under sorgo cultivation in 
1940. At Maccarese 250 ha. were cultivated mostly with irrigation; the average 
yield amounted to 200 qls. cane and 20 (jls. grain per ha. In the Agro Pontirio, 
Agro Romano and the Azienda dell'Isola Sacra, 1050 ha. were grown, the 
average yield per hectare being 148-150 qls. cane and 15-18 9IS. grain. In the 
Agro Pontino, the yield in cane, on an average, came to loo qls., while at 
Isola Sacra, with better soil and irrigated cultivation, yield amounted to 
330-340 (|ls. The price paid to fanners in 1940 is 12.50 lire per quintal of cane. 

Cultivation of sorgo. 

Sorgo is onl}^ cultivated extensivel^’^ iji the United States, therefore the 
meth()ds followed in this country will be described, at the same time indicating 
the different conclusions attained in Italy. 

In the United States the aim followed in sorgo cultivation is not a high 
grain yield nor maximum cane production, but the highest possible yield in good 
quality syrup. This dej^ends on the yield in cane, the proportion of juice which 
can be extracted and the sugar content of the juice. Certain secondary factors 
influence yield, price of the crop and quality of the product; in ])articular, niii- 
formity in the growth and maturit3^ of the cane or stalks, verticality and size 
of stalks, their conservation faculty after maturity, absence of impurities which 
may enter into the juice and depreciate the quality of the syrup. 

Careful selection of varieties, suitable tillage and the use of fertilizers have 
an appreciable influence on yield in weight. Uate varieties generally pr()duce 
more stalks and the weight of these is maximum when the plants attain their 
maximum development and the medullar j^arenchyma contains the most juice. 

Choi ce of land. — Sorgo grows well on practically all arable land, 
but the best results are always obtained on fertile soils with a good physical 
structtire, I^ight deep soils containing a certain amount of litne are very suitable. 
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On poor soil, the stand is less dense, growth is slow and the stalks do not attain 
sufficient height or thickness. The soil should be well drained, free from stag- 
nant water and easily retain warmth. Good wheat soils, alluvium and sandy 
alluviums are more suitable than clayey soils often not so well drained, colder 
and apt to form a surface crust. 

Although sorgo is very resistant to drought, good cane yields can only be 
obtained if the soil has a sufficient moisture content or, in arid regions, on irri- 
gated land. 

Place of sorgo in rotation. — As sorgo is cultivated over 
a wide area, it is naturally included in different rotations. In many south- 
eastern States of the II. S. A., as well as in Arkansas and part of lyouisiana, Okla- 
haiiia and Texas, the chief crop is cotton. In these regions sorgo can be 
introduced in different rotations which include cotton, for example: 

ivSt year: cotton; 

2nd year: sorgo, with or without cowpeas (Figwa catjang) planted be- 
tween the rows at the time of final cultivation operations; 

3rd year: winter wheat or oats followed by cowpeas as a catch crop. 
Clean cultivation is the usual system employed in cotton-growing. This 
is a good preliminaiy’; sorgo is often followed by a winter crop, black inedick. 
crimson clover, sand vetch or barley being recommended. 

In the Northern vStates, sorgo can be substituted for maize in rotations. 
The following three rotation schemes are advocated by J. J. Wili.aman. R. M. 
WicST and C. P. Bi/ll for Minne.sota: 

5 year.'5 3 years 

Maize and sorgo Sorgo 

Cereal Cereal 

Cereal P'orage (clover) 

Forage 
Forage 

Sorgo has an adverse effect on the succeeding crop and leaves the soil in 
poor physical condition. Although this effect is onl}" temporary it should not 
be forgotten, and whenever possible sorgo should be followed by a hardy plant 
having few soil requirements. After sorgo harvested in October-No vein ber, 
oats sown in March or April can be successfully cultivated; cowpeas growm after 
oats as above or else sown in May; Mauritius black bean or soybean sown in 
May or June, 

Soil preparation. — Sorgo requires clean soil, deeply tilled, well 
broken-ui>, without holes or Jumps. Deep ploughing is advocated, care being 
taken at the same time to avoid bringing the sterile sub-soil to the surface. 
Ploughing should be preferably carried out in autumn or winter. This system 
has the advantage of destroying all useless vegetation and facilitating the absorp- 
tion of winter moisture. The object of subsequent cultivation operations is to 
check weed growth, break up the surface layer by crumbling all clods of earth, 
and keep the soil well turned to maintain capillary action. 


Maize 

Sorgo (fertilizer required) 

Cereal 

Forage 
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In poorly drained soils, the surface excess water which would destroy the 
seeds must be removed by means of run-olf ditches. In some cases the soil 
is ridge-ploughed and the seeds placed on top of the ridges formed. A slight 
furrow traced on top of the ridge remains moist longer owing to the water it 
can retain while the excess water is removed by the deep furrows which border 
the ridges. This system tends to produce a more regular and homogeneous crop, 
but has the disadvantage of increasing cultivation costs and the adverse effects 
of drought. 

Fertilizers. — It is well know that sorgo removes large quantities of 
of nutrient elements from the soil. If a heavy crop is desired, sorgo has to be 
cultivated on fertile soil with, in addition, the application of fertilizers. The 
Xdaiit benefits considerably from manure or chemical fertilizers. Manuring helps 
to produce a denser stand and assists the young plants throiigh the first weeks 
— always critical —of growth. Tovrards the northern limit of sorgo cultivation, 
some growers are against the use of manure which prolongs vegetation to the 
detriment of maturity, the favoitrable season being very short. H. B. Coo well 
rei)orts that on alluvial and clayey soils good results were obtained by a])plying 
per acre 300 lb. of compound fertilizer containing 7.5 per cent, ammonia (6.18 
per cent, nitrogen) and 7.5 per cent, phosphoric acid. According to A. H. Bryax, 
some farmers frequently use wood ash. 

In Italy, the following method is advocated: bo, 000 to 70,000 kg. per hectare 
of good manure with deep ploughing, finishing off with an a]>plication of 600 to 
800 kg. of superphosphate and 200 kg. of sulphate of ammonia or c^'anamid; 
TOO kg. of calcium nitrate or ammonium nitrate are also spread over the surface. 

In general, potash is not given. The experiments of Iyengar N. C. Chok- 
KANNA, however, have confirmed the importance of i)otash for sorgo — as for 
other sugar yielding plants — in the elaboration of the sugar substances. The 
use of x)otassiuiii salts, therefore, can be recommended, joarticularly if these 
fertilizers can be obtained at a reasonable price. 

Sorgo varieties. 

The very wide distribution and the facility for fertile natural crossing of 
sorgo has resulted in a large number of varieties, many of wdiich differ but slightl}^ 
or are only local adaptations or denominations. To add to the confusion, most 
of the varieties are known under different names, which according to region are 
not always applied to the same variety. J. H. Vinali< and his collaborators 
cite 31 synonyms for the Colman variety, 24 for Honey and 28 for Sapling, etc. 
The name Silver Drip or Honey Drip is used for Colman, Hone}’, Orange, Idanter. 
Sapling and vSugar Drip; that of Ribbon Cane for Gooseneck. Honey, Orange, 
Planter and Sapling, etc. Consequently, there is often some doubt as regards 
the tnae identity of the variety. 

On the other hand, according to the Italian scientists who are sltid}dng the 
introduction of sorgo into Italy, and in particular to Professor E. Parisi “ in 
the United States, after the failure of the attempts to obtain sugar from sorgo, 
the plant was left to the farmers.... For this reavSon, the races degenerated. 
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The Institutes of Plant Genetics only maintained the botanical purity of the 
cliief sorgo races and did not trouble about their sugar content, and, involun- 
tarily, created '' new varieties through an amalgam of strains only physiologi- 
cally identifiable by chemical analysis At Milan, for example, samples of 
the Rex variety obtained from five different sources and cultivated in adjoining 
plots, could not be differentiated by meticulous examination of either the kernels 
or the panicles. Chemical analysis, however, revealed average variations of 
4^^ of sugar in plants of different sources and even of lo^ in plants of the same 
morpliolf)gically pure origin. Variations would be greater and sometimes discon- 
certing in commercial varieties, despite the apparent morphological homogeneity. 
It must bo conceded, therefore, that the American varieties are frequently form- 
ed of ail amalgam of strains similar morphologically, but veiy variable physio- 
logically. 

In iqjb, H, N. VhxAUL, J. C. vStkphens and J. C. Martin, continuing and 
completing earlier studies, ])ublished in a technical Bulletin of the IJ. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a key for the identification of the chief sorghum varieties 
cultivated in the couiitiy^- the botanical description of each variety is accompanied 
b}" a photogra])h of the panicle and the kernels. Prof. Parisi has also published 
a brief botanical descrii)tion with photographs of the principal varieties cultivated 
in the experiment field of the Institute of Agricultural Industries at Milan. These 
two sources, supplemented in some cases by the observations of different authors, 
form the basis of Table III given further on. The information and botanical 
description of the varieties being necessarily brief, it is advisable eventually 
to refer to the original description. 

M a t u r i t y . Time of maturity varies widely in different seasons and 
is also affected by date of planting; early planting usually results in a longer 
growing season; a very late planting may have the same effect, maturity being 
retarded by the cool autumn weather. The relative order of maturity of varieties, 
however, is fairly constant. 

H. N. ViNAij. and his collaborators classify sorghums for maturity as 
follows: 


Very early .... 

Early 

Early to mid-season 
Mid-season . . . . 
Mid-season to late . 

Late 

Very late 


90 days or less 

91 to 100 days 
10 1 to 108 days 
109 to 114 days 
115 to 120 days 
12 1 to T24 days 
125 or more days 


'^i'his classification is based on ob.servations carried out over a considerable 
]X'ri(xl of years. Where the period of observation was insufficient, the varieties 
in question Avere compared with standard varieties of known maturity. These 
averages are subject to considerable environmental fluctuations and in some 
cases a A^ariety may be as much as 25 days earlier or later than the average 
period. It is seen that in general, whether due to envirpnmental differences 
or to date of planting, time of maturity is longer in Italy than in the United 
States. 
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Height. — ^ The height of sorghum plants varies with environment 
and shows some fluctuation under different conditions. The comparative heights 
are rather consistent, except when a late variety stunted by adverse climatic 
conditions or other factors cannot attain its normal development. Varieties more 
than 72 inches in average height are regarded as tall. The measurements indicated 
in Italy are generally greater than those given by Vinai^i, and his collaborators. 

Stem thickness. — Thick-stetnmed varieties have a diameter at 
the lower internode f)f i inch or more, whereas the stem diameter of varieties 
classed as slender does not exceed five-eighths of an inch. Early varieties usually 
have slenderer stems than late varieties. 

T i 1 1 e r i n g . - — Tillering is to some extent a varietal characteristic, 
A fertile soil with an abundance of moisture and ample spacing favours the deve- 
lopment of tillers. Close planting, on the contrary, checks tillering. Taking the 
average of six years' experiments on nine varieties of sorgo, J. B. SiEGltnger 
and J. H. Martin obtained 1.32 tillers per plant when spaced 6.6 inches in rows 
three and a half feet a))art, and 3.20 tillers when the plants were spaced 36.7 
inches in the rows. 

B r a n c h i n g . — Buds are borne at all [the nodes except the upper 
one which bears the peduncle. The buds generally do not develop into branches 
until the stem is apprf>aching maturity, and under ordinary conditions not more 
than one or two branches are produced. The upper bud usualty produces the 
first branch and the succession of branches proceeds down the stalk. In the case 
of lodging and if there is sulficient moisture, all the buds may develop. Tendency 
to branching is a varietal characteristic. 

R e c u r V i n g o f p e d 11 n c 1 e . — Of the sorgos, bending of the peduncle 
is only fotxiid in the Gooseneck variety. Recurving is most abundant when the 
plants are thinly spaced and appears to be due to the [insufficient ligiiification 
of the peduncle when the panicle is relatively jheav>^ The peduncle subsequenth’ 
becomes lignified and thus is permanently recurved. 

In the following table, grouped according to maturity, are given the sorgo 
varieties described by Vinau. and his co-workers, varieties approved in the 
United »States, together with a variety indicated by A. Aedovrandi and the 
varieties of which E. Parisi has given a description and photographs of the 
panicle and kernels. Mention is made in some publications of many other varie- 
ties such as liarly Orange, Waconia Orange, Adria, vSpargolo, Honey Wood, etc. 
in Italy, but without any description or indication of origin. 


Sorgo selection in Italy. 

Unless special precautions are taken, pure sorgo races easily degenerate. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that degeneration has taken place in the varietie.s 
introduced into Italy from America and that considerable polymorphism is observed 
in these, plants together with wide variations in the juiciness of the stalks and 
in the sugar content of the juice. 

Genealogical selection is being carried out at the Bottrighe Plant Breeding 
Centre of the ^ Society Anonima Carburante Cartura ' and at the Plant Breeding 
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Tabi,e III. 


Maturity 


Variety 

Origin 

— , 

According 
to VlNALL, 
Stbpbess 
and Martin 

According 

to 

Cog WILL 

In Italy 

Dakota Amber 

A short early strain of Minnesota Am- 
ber ( 1015 )- 

87 days 
/(> crop 
years) (M 

— 

125-X43 

days 

Red Amber 

Possibly derived from a variety known 
as Shalgoova introduced by L. Wray. 
Selected from an Early Orange im- 
ported from Australia into the 1 -nit- 
ed vStates in 1903. 

96 days 
(37 years) 

— 

, 

• 

Minnesota Amber . . . 

Selected from Early Amber by S. II. 
Kenney about 1K69. 

()(> days 
(20 years) 



Waconia Amber .... 

Selected from Minnesota Amber 

96 dayvS 

' 


Collier 

From vSouth African sorghum called 
Undendebule imported into the IT. 

S. A. in i88j, ColUer is one of the 
types obtained. 

<(7 days , 
1 (7 years) | 

j ’ ! 

1 

i 

1 i 



-- 

Chfaiese Amber 

Obtained from seeds imported into 
France by M. de MoNTIGNY in 1851. 

100 days 

-- 

- 

Leoti 

Undetermined 

104 days 
(10 years) 

j 

i 

1 

' 

Eaify Sumac 

i 

Obtained from a farmer and developed 
by selection at the Fort Hays Sta- 
tion, Kansas. 

i 

107 days 
(12 years) 

— 



(*) This figure indicates the number of mop years over wliich observatioxts were cattied out; tbe ttumbtr 
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Tabi,e III. 


Height 


j 

i 

1 


According 
to VlStAJJa, 
&TSPBXS& 

and slAitTm 

) 

In Italy 

l)escTii)tioD 

i 

j Observations 

j 

1 

Synonyms 

62 inches 
(6 years) (*) 

— 

Panicles small, erect, mid-compact to 
effuse, ellipsoid to fusifonn; glumes 
shiny black; kernels reddish-brown 
and buff, broadly ovoid or globose; 
stem mid-slender, tillers freely, bran- 
ches mid-freely. 

1 

i 

Rarly Amber. 
Black Amber. 

71 incliee 
(37 years) 

{ 

j 

1 


Stems mid-stout; tillers freely: bran- 
ches mid-freely; panicles mid-si/,e to 
large, erect, effuse, ellipsoid; glumes 
deep or dark red; kernels light red- 
dish brown, usually ellipsoid. 

1 



72 indies 
(20 year.s) 


Stems medium; tillers freely; l)ranehe.s 
mid-freely: panicles midsize to large, 
erect, effuse, conoid to ellipsoid, or 
with branches often hanging to one 
side; glumes black or brownish black; 
kernels partly reddish brown and 
partly buff, ellipsoid. 

budges easily un- 
der the action 
of wind (R. Pa- 

KISI). 

Black Amber. 
Rarly Amber. 
Rarly Black 
Amber. 

Minnesota Rarly 
Amber 


1 

.Practically identical with Minnesota 
Amber. 

. Appears more re- 
; sistant to head 
smut than Min- ] 
nesota Amber. 

i 

71 inches 
(T2 years) 

1 i 

Stems medium: tillers and l)raiiclics 
freely; panicles small, erect, some- 
times effuse and unbelliform, but more 
often not spreading and tending to 
droop to one side; glumes straw co- 
loured to reddish brown; kernels red- 
dish brown, ellipsoid. 

, High vSugar con- 
: tent; little re- 

sistance. to wind 
(R. Parisi). 1 

i 


74 inches 


Stems medium; tillers freely; branches 
mid-freely; panicles erect, effuse, 
conoid; glumes black; kernels brown, 
ellipsoid. 

j bittle resistance to j 
j wind (R. Parisi) | 

Rarly Amber. 

68 inches 


Stems medium; tillers freely; branches 
sparsely to mid-freely; panicles erect, 
mid-compact, tending toward effuse, 
cylindroid or obconoid; glumes gib- 
bous, yellowish red; kernels buff co- 
lour, ellipsoid . 

1 Of little commer- 
cial value {K. 
Parisi) . 

I^eoti Red. 

64 inches 


Stems more slender than Sumiic; bran- 
ches more freely; other characters are 
like those of only the pani- 

cles are smaller. 




of days, thavfore is the average for these crop years. 
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Table III {continued). 




Maturity 


Variety 

Origin 

According 
ir> VlNALL, 
v^TEPHBNS 

and Martin 

According 

to 

COOWtLL 

In Italy 

Colman 

lS!atural hybrid found in 1S87 and 
developed by A. DknTon at the 
Sterling l^^xperinient vStatioii, Kan- 
sas. 

lou daVwS 

(12 years) 


120 days 

Folger 

Selected from Early Amber 

Mid-season 

lOO-IIO 

days 

.... 

Planter 

Resembles L. Wkay’s Neeazana. Was 
grown at the (iovernmenl Experi- 
ment Farm at Sydapet. Madras. 
India in 1875. then in Australia 
from wliere it was import e(l into 
tlic United States in t88.H. 

Mid-seiuson 



Rex 

Appear to be selectirms from natural 
crosses found in Link Hybrid (Sa- 
pling) and Amber at the Sterling 
Station. Kans. 

Mid-season 

i 

I TO- 1 23 

da VS 

■ 

180 days 

Denton 

i 

' 

i 

; vSelected from Honey sorgo by A. Dkx- 
, TON at the Sterling ICx|>crituent 
Station. Kans. in 1888. 

■ 

! 

; Mid-season 

1 

1 

i 

— 

- 

McLean 

! 

1 Variety received by the U. S. Depart- 
i ment of Agriculture from P. McJ^Ran 
U nder Secretary for Agriculture, 
Queensland. Australia. | 

! 

1 III da3\s 
(11 years) 

1 

i 

t 110-125 
days 


i 

Sterling 

Probably arovSe from one of the va- 
rieties introduced by L. Wray. 
Discovered in 1888 by E. Link in a 
field of Honey sorgo in Tennessee. 

i 

1 

i 

; i 

Mid-seosoti 
to late 

1 

1 10-125 
days 

! 

— 
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Tabi,e III (continued). 


Height j 

' .... ........ 1 

i 

1 



According 
to ViNAXX, 
Stbpbsms 
and Marius 

1 

! 

In Italy j 

i 

description 

Observations 

Synonyms 

73 inches 

1 

Stcm^ri mid- stout; tillers freely; bran- 
ches sparse!)-; panicles luid-vsize, erect 
mid-cfimpai't, cylindroid or some- 
times ellipsoid; j^linnes intense dark 
red; kernels, mostly light buft to 
reddish brown, ellipsoid to ovoid. 

One of the most 
promising syrup 
varieties (E. Pa- 
KISI). 

Honey Drip. 
Sugar Drip. 

Red Orange. 

Tall 


Stems mid-stout; tillers freely; bran- 
ches mid' freely; panicle.s erect, tnid- 
{‘ompact, cyliiiflroid or tending to- 
ward ellipsoid; glntues black or very 
dark reddish brown; kernels partly 
light InilT and partly reddish lirown, 
ellipsoid to obovoid. 

Little resistance to 
wind; low syrup 
yield fK. PAUlS.1) 

Folger's Ivarly 

'iall 


Stems mid-stout; tillers freely; bran- 
ches mid-freely; ])anicles erect, mid- 
compact or tending toward effuse; 
glumes ,straw-coloiire<l to light brown 
or sometimes black; kernels ImtT to 
light brown, ellipsoid to globose. 

Ver) harrly, fairly 
rich, in sugar; 
weight of the 
stripped cane va • 
rie.s between 000 
and 800 g. (E. 
Parisi). 

Planter'). I'rk-nd 

Mid-tall 

i 

i 

i 

Stems miil-slcnder to mid-wStoiit; tillers 
freely; brancbcvS mid-freely; panicles 
erect, slender mid-compact, cyJiu- 
droiil or sonielitnes fuvsifonn; glumes 
reddish brown, obovoid to some- 
times ellijisoid. 

i There are several 
; strains of vary- 

1 ing indiivStrial 

! value, Hex is 

i one of the most 

productive va- 
rieties but ma- 
tures late (E. 

‘ Parisi). 

Red X. 

i 

j 

Mid -tall 

1 

I 

j 

1 

1 

! 

Stems mid-stout: tillers and branches 
freely; paniclcvS erect sometimes tend- 
ing towarrl effuse, cylimlroid to fusi- 
: form; glumes brownish red: kernels 

light brown or Ian with reddish 
; brown spots, ellipvsoid. 

1 Very little resis- 
tance to wind; 

! one of the high- 

i est sugar- yield - 

1 ing varieties (IL 

1 Parisi ) . 

1 

1 

72 inches 
(14 years) 

i 

j 

Stems mid-stout; tillers freely; bran- 
! dies mid-freely; panicles long, erect, 

i mid-compact tending toward effuse, 

j cylindroid or approaching cylindroid: 

i glnuies straw’-coloured to reddish 

brown; kernels reddish browm, ellip- 
soid to ovoid or obovoid. 

i Not very hardy, 

1 high sugar eoii- 
1 tent (E. PARIS!) . 

i 


88 inches 
(9 years) 

i 

! 

1 

Stems mid-stout; tillers freely; bran- 
ches mid-freely; panicles erect, cx)m- 
pact, cylindroid; glumes black; ker- 
nels reddish browm, ellipsoid. 

i 

Tall and hardy 
plant. Some 

strains are of in- 
1 dustrial value 

1 others not at all 1 
1 (E. PARIS!). j 

Saccaline (Aus- 
tralia), 

Link hybrid. 
Straightueck. 
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Maturity 


Variety 

Origin 

According 
to VIKALL, 
SxbpbeRs 
and Martin 

According 

to 

COGWILL 

In Itely 

Sugar Drip 

1 

I 

Origin unknown 

Mid-season 

! 1 10-125 

days 

I 80 days 

Orange (0 

Apparently deiived from a variety 
introduced by L .Wray; possibly a 
variant with brown seed and darker 
coloured glumes than the white- 
seeded Neeazana. 

113 days ’ 
(to yearvS) 

; 

1^5-145 

dayvS 

! 

1 

Sourless I 

1 

j 

Probably a descendfmt fr<.im the Neea- 
zana variety introduced into the ; 
l\S. A. by L. Wrav. ! 

1 1 i days 
(13 years) 

' i 

: 1 

: i 

j 

1 

120 days 

i 

White African 

t 

I 

Apparently a descendant from the 
Enyama variety introduced by L. 
Wray 

1 1 S days i 

(12 vears) ! 

! 

1 

100-125 : 

days 1 

i 

150-180 

days 

Sumac 1 

i 

Derived from the KoonRiana variety ^ 
introduced hy L. Wray. 

j 

110 days 
(25 years) 

110-125 1 
days 1 

i 

j 

j 

i 

Atlas 

i 

1 

Originated as a selection from the i 
progeny of a cross between Black- j 

Mid-season 
to late 

i 

I 

i 

1 

i 

~ i 

i 


I hull kafir (grain sorghum) and 

I Sourless sorgo. 


(*•) E. Parisi describes a Black Orange with black glumes and large kernels, maturing in 120*140 
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Tabi^b III {oontinued). 


Height 




... 

According 
' to ViVALL, 

' SlSPBBKS 

; and Maetin 

i , 

In Italy 

Description 

i 

1 Observations 

Synonyms 

I Mid-tall 
; to tall 


Stems raid-stout; tillers freely; l)ran- 
ches mid-freely; panicles erect, mid- 
size, dense or mid-compact, cylin- 
droid; glumes black to reddish brown; 
kernels reddish brown where exposed 
but lighter in colour underneath the 
glumes, obovoid. 

Very hardy, good 
resistance to 

wind , good yield 
in cane and ker- 
nels. but low 
sugar content 
{V,. Pari.si). 

Honey Drip. 
Golden Drip. 
Silver Drip. 
Japanese Honey 
drip. 

Japanese Rib- 
bon Cane. 
Texas Seeded. 
Ribbon Cane. 

68 inches 
(10 years) 


vSterns mid-slender to mid-stout; pani- 
cles mid-size to small, erect, mid- 
compact approaching cylindroid but 
sometimes ellipsoid; glumes shiny, 
colour varying often in the same 
head from straw colour through red- 
dish brown to black on the second 
glume, the first glume usually being 
lighter; kernels reddish brown, ellip- 
soid to ovoid. 

i 

! 

Early Orange. 

' 7T inches 
i (14 years) 

j 


Stems nud-sto\it: tillers and branches 
freely; panicles erect, mid-compact, 
ellipsoid to cylindroid; glumes straw- 
coloured often tinged with reddish 
brown: kernels light buff to light 
brown with conspicuous spots of 
dense brown. 

Resembles Orange 
i but has lighter- 
coloured kernels 
and glumes. 

i 

i 

African Millet 
Wliite Orange. 

I 

i 

82 inches | 
i (12 years) j 

i ' ' 1 

i 

Can exceed 
13 feet 

Stems mid-stout; tillers freely; bran- 
ches sparsely; panicles erect, mid- 
compact, obconoid to cylindroid, 
short; glumes brownish black, ker- 
nels white with small reddish brown 
spots, ellipsoid. 

j Easily lodged by 

1 wind. usually 

j low sugar con- 

1 tent (K. PARIS!) . 

1 j 

j White Mam 

1 moth. 

1 

1 72 inches 
(22 years) 

1 


Stems mid-stout; tillers freely; bran- 
ches sparsely to mid-freely; pani- 
cles small, erect, compact, cylin- 
droid; glumes black to reddish 1 
brown; kernels dark reddish brown, 
obovoid to globose. 

1 j 

1 Good resistance to 
! wind; not con- ; 
sidered good sy- 
rup yield er (E. j 
PARIS!). 1 

j 

Red Top, 

! 70 inches 

1 (average) 

1 1 

!■ i 

i i 


Stems mid-stout; tillers freely; bran- 
ches mid-freely; panicles erect, mid- 
compact, ellipsoid to cylindrical; 
glumes black; kernels white with 
reddish brown to black spots, oIkj- 
void to globose. 

Very high resis- 
tance to wind; 
sparrows are 

very fond of the 
grain, some- | 

times taking the 
whole harvest 
(B. Parisi). 



a Had OrOQgfe with red glumes, less hardy and earlier than the tirst. 
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TabIvB III {Continued). 





Maturity 


Variety 

Origiu 

According 
to VlNALL, 
Stephens 
and Martin 

According 

to 

COOWlLt 

In Italy 

Kansas Orange .... 

Origin undetermined. Selection and 
purification was carried out at the 
Kansas Experiment Station. 

Mid-season 
to late 


i45-i5.5 

days 

Honey 

Probably descended from the Vim- 
blschuaiia variety introduced by 
h. Wray. 

124 days 
(18 years) 

1 ^ 5 -X 35 

(lays 

H 5-^55 
da vs 

Gooseneck 

Probably descends from a variety in- 
troduced by L. Wray from Natal. 

1 

Verv late 
' 

i 

125-150 

dayvS 

i 

1 30-1 50 
days 

Bondeno R. 32 (0 • 

Origin undetermined, selected by the 
' Society Saccarifera Lombarda ' at 
Bondeno. 


1 i 

1 

i 

s 1 20-135 
days 

Rosso Lombardo (”) . • 

Selection made by E. Parisi from ] 
Early Orange obtained from Mis- 
vSouri. 

— 

1 

i “ 

120 days 

i 

Early Lombardy Black . 

Probably a natural cross between 

Early Orange and Early Amber, dis- 
covered in a field of Rosso LofiHmrdO 
at Milan (E Parisi). 


i 

1 

1 

1 

Earlier 
tlian Ro8$C 

Lombardo 

Rosso Forll 

Isolated from an Early Orange im- 
ported from the United States into 
Italy. 

1 

I 

i 

! 

Early 


(*) Indicated by A. AtiwvRANDi. 
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Tabt.e III (continued). 


' Height 



! 

1 

According 
; to VlNAIX, 
STE 1 *HKKS 

, I and Martin* 
V ! 

In Italy 

[ 

i 

Description 

Observations 

' Synonyms 

; 78 indies 
(15 years) 

I 

1 

' Stems mid-stout; tillers freely: bran- 
dies mid-freely; panide erect, mid- 
, compact, cylindroid to ellipsoid; glu- 
mes reddish brown in one strain 
iind black in another; kernels red- 
dish brown with dark spots, ellip- 
soid. 

Prolific seed bear- 
er; poor resis- 
tance to wind 
(Tv PARTSlb 


87 indies 
(t 5 years) 

i 

j 

j 

1 

i 

Steins stout; tillers freely; branches 
mid-freely; panicle large, erect, ver}^ 
effuse , conoid; glumes reddish brow*n; 
kernels reddish brown, ellipsoid to 
obovoid . 

One of the most 
productive va- 
rieties; poor re- 
sistance to wind 
and Piratista 

and Sesamia (P'. 
Parisi) 

J apanese Cane. 

J apanese Seeded 
Ribbon Cane 

J apanese Honey 
Drip. 

Siiraiigle Top, 

Very tal! 


Stems stout; tillers freely; branches 
mid-freely; panicles mid-size, erect, , 
inclined or recurv*ed, mid-compact; i 
obovoid; glumes black witli reddish 
brown tips: kernels dark reddish 
brown, ellipsoid or a]>projiching glo- 
bose. 

High sugar con- 
tent even when 
not ripe but eas- 
ily broken by i 
wind. ! 

1 

Texas vSeeded 
Ribbon Cane 

i 

! 

feet 

Inflorescence brick-red, cone-shaped; 
glumes reddish black and shiny: ^ 
kernels wine-red in colour. 

Average weight of : 
the cane with j 
vSheath: 500 g. 


i 

1 


raiiicles compact, fusiform or cylin- ; 
droid; glumes short, shiny, bright 
: red or brownish red; kernels reddish 

brown. 

Oood steady yield- | 
er, high sugar , 
content. 


! -- 1 

i 

! 

- 

' Panicles long, not very compact, sinii- 
1 lar to Sugar Drip, glumes shiny 
; black; kernels dark red. ellipsoid. 

1 

- 

i 

] 


Panicles compact, bright red; glumes 
shiny red; kernels reddish colour, ; 
ellipsoid, i 

i ■ ■' 

t 

Higher yield of i 
grain than Lotn- j 
batdo Rosso and 1 
Early Lombardy 
Black, but with 
a slightly lower 
sugar content. 



Thte twd the following art- cHed and descrihed by II, PA»ca. 


Tte. la iHh 
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III (conclusion ) . 


i 

i 


Maturity 

Variety 

Origin 

Acconling 
to VlNALL, 
Stephens 
and Martin 

According 

to 

COOWILL 

1 

In Italy 

Sumac Milano 

i 

1 

1 

Selected from Sumac at the ‘ Istituto 
di Industrie Agrarie della R. [Tni- 
Axrsit^ di Milano 



Fairly 

early 

Hastings 

Not indicated 

-- 

- 

120 days 

Hastiiqis Texas .... 

Not indicated 

— 

— . . 

120 days 

Hodo 

Not indicated 

- 


- 

Seed 

Not indicated 




Iceberg 

Not indicated 

i 



Japanese Ribbon .... 

Not indicated 

i 

. 

1 

— 

Mid -season 

Black Orange 

Not indicated 


— 

120-140 

days 

Red Orange 

Not indicated . 

— 

— 

Earlier 
than Black 
Orange 

Black Amber 

■ 

Not indicated 

} ' 

1 


Very early 



Heiglit 




According 
to VXNALL, 
StEFmtNS 
and MAKTTt7 


In Xtaly 


Description 


Panicles nearly always conoid, com- 
pact; fertile spikelets inerm; vSterile 
spikelets short, yellowish colour; 
glumes red, small; kernels spheroid, 
red -brown, slightly larger than those 

of Sumac. 


l^auicles small and compact; glumes 
opaque red in colour; kernels light 
red. 

Panicles mid-compact; upper glume 
black, l<»wer glume light yellow. 

Stem .stout and tall; panicles ellipsoid 
or conoid, very heavy: glumes chest- 
nut colour; kernels light yellow. 

Panicles long, intermediate between 
Sapling and Sugar Chip; glumes 
triangular, not very long, dark red 
colour; kernels chestnut in colour. 

Panicles small, mid-compact; glumes 
dark chestnut colour; kernels chest- 
nut, ellipsoid. 



Rather 

short 


’ Stems slender; panicles compact, o1>- 
i conoid; glumes chestnut colour; ker- 
I iiels light yellow, red<ii8h; plant re- 
sembles Kansas Oraiq;e and Black 
Orange. 

Stems stout; panicles compact, slightly 
open at the top; glumes black; ker- 
nels large. 

Panicles ellipsoid, compact; ghimes red- 
dish in colour; kernels ellipsoid. 



Medium 


Tillers freely: stems slender; panicles 
effuse, not very Isrge; glumes black; 
kernels a more or less dark yellow- 
ish colour. 


Tabi,e III [conclusion). 


i 


Observations 

Syaocytna 

1 

1 

1 Suitable for re- 
gions subject to 
wind and sum- 
mer storms; high- 
er sugar con- 
tent and more 
productive than 

Sumac. 


P'airly resistant tt) 
tviud (K. PARIS!) 


More hardy, but 
with a lower 
sugar content ! 
than Hastings; 
high grain yield- 
er {.K. PARIS!). 


Very hardy but I 
of little indus- 
trial value (F,. 
PARIS!) . 


High >'i elder in 

1 both cane and 
grain, relatively 
poor in sugar. 


; Sweet variet^y but 
of little indus- 
1 trial value; not 

j resistant to wind 

1 (K. Parisi). 


1 Very high sugar 
: content; not 

1 very resistant to i 

1 wind (K. PARIS!) 

1 

j Very high sugar 

I content (P). Pa- ; 
1 RISI) 

I 

j 1>88 valued and ; 
less hardy than I 

Black Orange (p: j 

PARIS!). 


1 Little resistance to : 
! wind. i 

!■ ] 






Centre cxf the Institute of Agricultural Industries, R. University of Milan. An 
endeavour is being made to isolate the homozygotes transmitting their biological 
and morphological characteristics as well as a stable sugar content. Studies 
on the plants regard the different botanical characteristics (length of growth 
period, height, number of nodes, characteristics of the leaves, weight of the stalks, 
shape of panicle, seed production, resistance to diseases and pests, etc.) and in- 
dustrial characteristics (chiefly content in sugar and accessorily in cellulose). 
On the basis of the latter different groups are classified: 

(1) Plants differing manifestly in the characteristics typical of the variety 
from which the seed originated: these are carefully studied and examined with 
a view to isolating the plants having a high sugar content, and those which, 
with a lower sugar content, show valuable biological or somatic characteristics 
(precocity, weight of stalks, seed production, etc.). 

(2) Plants presenting the external characteristics of the variety culti- 
vated are divided into two groups: the first includes all plants which have a sugar 
content lower than 19^ Brix and which are eliminated. The plants of the second 
group are divided into two: first all canes weighing less than 500 g. are eliminated, 
keeping the 20 plants having the highest weight and Brix (21-220); the seeds 
of these plants are sown separately with a view to studying their progeny. The 
remaining plants serve for mass propagation. 

Without awaiting the results of genealogical selection, Prof. E. Avanzi 
has, since 1937, made .several varietal crosses at the San Michele alPAdige Expe- 
riment Station (Trento). 

At the beginning of October, 1940 the Farmers' Association established 
a Research Centre for the stud}’' of sorgo (Centro di Studi e di Ricerche i>er il 
sorgo zuccherino) attached to the ' Istituto delle Industrie Agrarie ’ at the 
Milan University. This Centre, financed b}’' the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forests, the Farmers’ and Farm Workers’ Association as well as by interested 
industrial firms, will concentrate mainly on genetical research and cultivation 
methods with a view to improving productivity and yield characters, depending 
on differing environmental conditions. 

Choice of variety in Italy. 

In all the experiments carried out in Italy, the late varieties have given the 
best results in weight and in sugar per hectare. On the other hand, the seed 
production of these varieties is less and also uncertain (bird attack). The late 
varieties also show a greater resistance to the European corn borer and the yellow 
stalk borer and to plant parasites. The percentage of sugar is in direct proportion 
to precocity, and in the same variety, the highest percentages are obtained on 
dr}’' soils. 

As regards choice of variety in the different regions, Prof. 0 . De Marzi 
advi.ses as follows: 

In Southern Italy irrigation is necessary in sorgo cultivation; with sufficient 
water and the high temperature, growth is luxuriant. Here the late varieties 
give a better cane yield with a sugar content equal to that of early varieties. 
There is no restriction in choice of variety; this depeiiids solely on t}T:)e of rotation 



citit0s 


insn^ia 




followed. In Northern Italy there is sufficient moisture. The cold and spring 
rains may cheek early growth, the rains or the summer dryness may favour or 
slow down growth, the autumn rains and rapid fall in temperature may delay 
maturity, but despite all these factors, production is certain. In Northern Italy, 
semi-early varieties are used, taking into account the rotation employed. 

In Central Italy two zones are distinguished: 

(1) the zone with a sufficient rainfall to ensure successful cultivation; 
here the position is similar to that in Northern Italy, with the added advantage 
that late varieties can also be used as the planting date can be advanced and 
that conditions are more favourable for maturation: 

(2) the zone with an insufficient rainfall; in this case, late varieties have 
to be used. These will benefit from the rare spring rains for germination and 
early growth and from the autumn rains for the renewal of growth which is rapid, 
vigorous and practically free from parasite attack. Contrary to expectations, 
in this zone early varieties were a failure, also being heavily infested with the 
yellow stalk borer. 


('fo he concluded). 


A. Hanck 


CITRUS IN MOROCCO AND TUNISIA 


This article conlinues the series on citrus in different countries, following on 
Spain, Brazil, South Africa, Australia, United States, Palestine, the U.R.R.S, 
and Algeria. The results obtained during the last few years in the countries of 
French North Africa in dexfeloping and improving citrus production and trade 
are discussed. The ever increasing progress made will have an undoubted effect 
not only on the economy of the two countries in question (Morocco and Tunisia) 
but also on citrus production in other countries, especially in Europe. 

I. — Morocco. 

The orange was widely distributed in Morocco well before the establishment 
of the French Protectorate. It spreads from the coast to fairly high altitudes 
(800 metres in some sheltered valleys of the Zegzel in eastern Morocco). The 
citrus species (Ouezzan, Zegzel and Targhijst oranges) which have been culti- 
vated^from remote times by the natives can be planted in practically any district; 
moist soils, however, are not suitable: low alluvial soil, narrow valleys where 
the risk of frost is greater. In general, the orange groves in North Africa are 
frequently exposed to dry winds which cause fruit and leaf-fail. 

The native groves distributed throughout the country cover some 1.800 
hectares with a total of 520,000 trees, which gives a density of 289 trees to the 
hectare. The first European plajitations were established in 1922 and, in 192b, 
300 hectares were already under citrus. At the end of 1938, the area of European 
plantations amounted to 5,614 hectares — 3,300 ha. oranges, 1,700 ha. clemen- 
tines, 450 ha. mandarines, irg ha. lemons, 25 ha. grapefruit and 20 ha. other 
eitrus species. A large part of the citrus plantations in Morocco have not yet 
come into production. The number of orange trees to the hectare averages 250. 
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r o d u c t i o n centres. — The chief citrus production centres are, 
in order of importance, Meknes, Rabat, Gharb, eastern Morocco (Zegzel Valley), 
Casablanca, Chaouia, Marrakech and Fes. 

The Meknes region is to become an important centre of orange cultivation; 
in this part, the conditions for citrus growing are very favourable, in particular 
the total absence of frosts, deep soils free from salt, supply of fresh water, dry 
climate which checks the development of cryptogamic diseases and citrus pests 
{especially scale insects) . The centre of cultivation free from frost, comprises 
the zones placed at an altitude below 500 metres; in the Meknes region, it is thought 
that in the near future it will be possible to plant several thousand hectares. 
The plantations of this region when well placed are distinguished by exceptional 
vigour of plant grow th and the excellent appearance and quality of the fruit. 
The majority of citrus growers belong to the ‘ Soci 4 ti Cooperative Citrus Produc- 
tion Sebaa-Aoium This association sees that the very severe rule regarding 
restriction of varieties and grading of the fruit is observed. The varieties author- 
ized by the Cooperative are: oranges — Navel and Valencia Late; mandarines — 
Clementine and Algerian Mandarine; grapefruit — Marsh Seedless. From the 
commercial viewpoint, these varieties present many advantages: uniformity 
in production, good quality and excellent appearance of the product, and can 
also be placed on the market before (Clementine Navels) or after (Valencia Late) 
the period of maximum production in Spain, 

The total citrus production in Morocco now averages about 350, 000 quintals 
per annum, 250,000 qls. being absorbed by local consumption and the remainder 
exported. Local consumption could be increased to 500,000 qls. per year. 

Orange production per hectare is estimated at 50-60 quintals in the third year 
of planting; 80-100 quintals in the fifth year and 150-200 quintals in the 8th year. 
For mandarines and clementines the following figtires are given: 8o-roo qls., 
100-150 qls., 180-200 qls.; and 70-90 qls., 100-200 qls., 170-220 cjls, respectively. 

Varieties. — The chief orange varieties cultivated are Thompson 
Navel. Washington Navel, Ovale Double, Fine Sanguine and Valencia Late; the 
chief mandarine varieties are Mandarine de Blidah and King of Siam; the Alge- 
rian clementine is also very popular now’. 

The varieties of American origin, Washington and Thompson Navel in par- 
ticular, become adapted to the Moroccan climate very easily, A very rigorous 
selection of the grafts intended for the propagation of these varieties is necessary, 
however, to maintain the original quality of the fruits. 

In recent years, the tendency has been to establish groves almost entire- 
ly of early varieties; a certain number of hectares have been planted with late 
varieties, but the mid-season varieties (February- April) have been practically 
abandoned. It would be advisable, however, to change this system in future 
plantations, as graduated production is indispensable. 

For seedless fruit, the clementine is now planted in homogeneous plots, 
at some distance from other citrus species and especially the mandarine, the 
pollen of which is more active than that of other citrus species. The orange 
varieties with sterile pollen, Washington Navel and Thompson Navel, and to a 
certain extent the Jaffa, can not only be planted near the clementine trees with 
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advantage but also act as a barrier between the mandarines and clementines. 
If mandarine cultivation is desired, at the same time ensuring seedlessness in 
the clementines, it is necessary to plant a strip of land 400 metres wide between 
the two groves with sterile pollen varieties and also to establish a very dense and 
high windbreak. In the mixed plantations already establi.shed , the only remedy 
is to topgraft the mandarines. 

Genetic studies on the fruit species of Morocco have been carried out, inter 
alia, by MM. Lacarku.B. and Miedzyrzecki since 1933, and several varieties 
of indigenous and imported oranges together with other citrus species have been 
selected. These workers also studied the value of different stocks and their 
influence on tlie scion, and have made a large number of hybridizations with a 
view to obtaining new' varieties and stocks. Particular importance was given 
to the study of polyembryony and its effect on citrus stocks. Numerous crosses 
using indigenous and cf)mmercial varieties have been effected with a view to 
obtaining a mid-season variety of orange having good growth, high yields and 
fruits wdiich can be marketed after Navel and before blood oranges. 

Some thirty years ago, owing to the damage caused by foot rot and guni- 
mosis, Poncirits trifoliaia or Citrus triptera was used as stock but, due to the diffi- 
culty in obtaining successful grafting, w^as later abandoned. The stock generally 
emjfloyed at present is the Seville or bitter orange (C. vulgaris); this variety is 
easily grown from seed, has a tap-root system, vigorous growth, fuses completely 
wdth all cultivated citrus species and varieties, is easily grafted and adapts itself 
to widely differing cultural conditions, only failing in excessively comi.)act and 
moist soils. Tlie Seville orange is also the best stock for the clementine. vSbad- 
<iock and the Florida lemon are only used in exceptional cases. 

As regards the citrus varietie.s advocated for commercial plantations, M. La- 
CAREELE, Director of the Fruit and Vegetable Research Institute, in 1937 published 
a brochure on the results obtained during five years experiments (1933-37). 

For early orange varieties, the Washington Navel is advocated as it has 
given the best results; this variety is widely distributed in Morocco and forms the 
basis of the commercial groves. The Thompson Navel is grown to a lesser extent. 

Among the mid-season varieties are Cadena sin hueso introduced from Spain 
and the Petit Jaffa; it is considered that the.se varieties wdll have a commercial 
importance. The blood orange varieties are many and vary considerably in 
(|uality; the Sanguine du Portugal is recommended for cultivation. As regards 
late varieties, Valencia Late remains the sole variety for the present. 

The clementine orange has become very popular on the French markets; 
the clementine should be planted in regions where the soil and climate are \'ery 
favourable, taking great care in grafting. The Blidah mandarine is still the 
most important of the varieties grown or recently introduced. 

Among the lemon varieties, the following are recommended: the Sicily le- 
mon, w’‘hich has the most graduated fruiting, the Eureka, the IJsbonne and the 
so-called ‘ four seasons' variety. 

The grapefruit which has already conquered the markets of the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, etc. is becoming increasingly popular in France. Marsh 
Seedless is the only variety recpmmended for commercial planting. 
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K X p o r t a t i o 11. In view of the considerable advance made in frnh- 
growing, regulations were drawn up regarding the fruit intended for export. 
Before 1930, many plantations were established rather at random, without tak- 
ing into consideration that before venturing into commercial planting, it is 
necessary to study acclimatization and varieties, and to establish nurseries which 
can supply abundant selected material- By 1936, there were six experiment 
stations for fruit-growing in Morocco, each having a surface area of about 20 hec- 
tares and situated at Marrakech, F^s, Ain Zaoujdat, Berkane, Immouzer and 
Tafrant. The three first-mentioned stations specialize in citrus research. 

The botanical research work carried out by the Agricultural Services for 
many years has shown in that Morocco fruit-growing can be developed very 
considerably and thus play an important part in the agricultural economy of the 
country. 

In April, 1932, the Government of the Protectorate decided to export quality 
fruit only. The ' Office Cherifien du Controle et d' Exportation' (O.C.E.) was 
then formed and charged to carry out this policy. This Office is both technical 
and economic. The technical side consists in carrying out in selected regions 
and on a determined area, experiments designed to improve the existing fruit 
and market garden varieties, and also in obtaining new fruit varieties in col- 
laboration with the experiment stations and the chief planters, and finally*the 
selection of improved varieties and the study of other improvements which can 
be made in fruit-growing. On the economic side the following aims are kept in 
view: (i) establishment of standards for all products placed under the control 
of the Office; (2) control of exports; (3) conferment of the * Marque natio- 
nale ch^rifienne' on all ist grade products; (4) refusal of all goods not up to 
standard; (5) .search for new markets for Moroccan products and stud}" of 
improvements which can be applied in the trade of fruit and market garden 
products. 

In 1933, 800,000 consignments were inspected; this figure has now increased 
to over 4 million a year. At present, about a hundred products pass through 
the hands of the O.C.E., and for each category of products a decree stipulates 
the quality, degree of ripeness, method of packing, etc., to which the producers 
are obliged to conform. 

By Vizirial Decree of August 25, X939, a supplementary and provisional 
tax of 15 francs per ton is levied by the Customs office on behalf of the O.C.E,. 
on all citrus products exported. 

The Pomology Committee established by the Director of Economic Affairs, 
decided, at the meeting of January 26, 1937, to study the following questions: 

(1) selection and registering of stools of late citrus varieties (Eate Valencia and 
blood oranges) still productive and which appear to be suitable for grafting; 

(2) determination per region of the species and varieties best adapted to the en- 
vironmental conditions prevailing- 

improvement in fruit production necessitates a study of the best means 
of adapting a small number of good varieties to environmental conditions and 
in regard to soil, climate, stocks, pollination, diseases and pests, etc. Economic 
improvement involves the study of fruit types as regards facility in treatment. 
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harvesting, lopping, thinning, soil operations, etc. The commercial asj>ect 
regards size, flavour, colour, storage, resistance to handling and transport, etc. 

A recent Decree of the Director General of Agriculture at Morocco deter- 
mined the conditions to be observed henceforth in the export of Moroccan oranges. 
Before dispatch, the appearance, colour and quality of the oranges are to be 
inspected. The minimum diameter is 55 mm. and the fruit will be .sorted 
into eleven grades according to diameter (from 57 to 92 mm.). Two 
grades will be ‘ de luxe oranges* and ‘ selected oranges*. Kach consignment 
should contain only one grade of fruit and not be mixed. Only packing cases 
of standard weight and dimensions are allowed. All oranges for export should 
be wrapi>ed separately in tissue paper, stamped with the name of the production 
centre and that of the grower. All consignments should be marked indicating 
the grade of orange according to size, according to quality, the name of the variety 
and the number of fruits contained therein. The cases, boxes and crates containing 
oranges corresponding to the above-specified conditions will be stamped with tlie 
Moroccan national mark. 

By Decree of the Director of Economic Affairs dated July 2, 1938, the use 
of the Californian type of packing case of about 30 kg. was made compulsory. 
Formerly, oranges were exported in cases of 10 and 20 kg., usually 20 kg.; 
only mandarines and clementine oranges were packed in lots of 10 kg. 

The oranges for which there is the highest demand are grades 7, 8 and o 
of the Moroccan standard (fruits weighing 100 to 150 grams and with a diameter 
of 63 to 67 mni.). 

Citrus exports in Morocco have increased continually in the last ten years. 
In 1930, total citrus exports did not attain 3,000 qls. per annum, while today, 
exports exceed 125,000 qls, — 77 per cent, oranges, 20 per cent, clementines and 
mandarines, and 3 per cent, lemons. These exports are all to France, 

On January 12, 1938, the Moroccan Citrus Association (Syndicat marocain 
des Agrumes) was established with headqualHrers at the Chamber of Agriculture. 
Rabat. This association concentrates chiefly on trade and export problems. It 
studies, prepares and facilitates the organization of packing and sales co-operative 
societies, coordinates the activity of these organizations and collaborates with 
the Federation of Arboriculturists* and Horticulturists* Associations of Morocco. 

The possibilities of Morocco as regards fruit and market garden crops are 
very considerable, because — contrary to other countries of Africa — its natural 
conditions are very favourable. In the north, Morocco is washed by the Medi- 
terranean, in the south, it is protected by the Atlas Mountains from the hot desert 
winds and supplied with water-courses and subterranean layers of water which 
in the dry periods, are an important reserve stock. In the west, the passage of 
the Canary Islands current along the coast mitigates the excessive heat, making 
Morocco a very temperate country with tropical characteristics. 

2. — Tiinisla* 

Citrus cultivation in Tunisia is not so important as in Algeria aitd Morocco. 
In the two latter countries, the majority of the citrus plantations are owned by 
European colonists, while in Tunisia, over 80 per cent, of the land under Cittm 
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in the hands of the natives. The European coloniists in Tunisia have given 
little attention to arboriculture, concentraiting on cereal-, olive- and wine-growing. 

In 1938, citrus plantations covered 2,000 hectares — 1,347 oranges, 

.2S0 ha. mandarines and clementines, 300 ha. lemons and the remainder pomelos, 

. citrons, bitter oranges, etc. Oranges form 67.5 per cent, of the citrus plan- 
tations. 

. ' Of this total of 2,000 hectares, on 65.6 per cent, the trees are over 10 years, 
on 14.8 per cent., 5 to 10 years, and on 19.6 per cent, the trees are under 5 years. 

Sixty per cent, of the plantations are situated in the Cap Bon region, 24,6 
. per cent, in the Tunis district, 7 per cent, in the Bizerte and 6 per cent, in the 
Sousse districts, 2.4 ]>er cent, in the south and the oases. Forty-seven per 
cent, of the citrus plantations cover a surface area of one hectare or less; 23 per 
cent., from i to 5 ha.; 14.5 per cent., from 5 to 10 ha.; and 16 per cent, over 
10 ha. One of the chief causes which limits increase in citrus cultivation in 
Tunisia is the shortage of water for irrigation. 

The total average citrus production at present amounts to 150,000 quintals 
per annum — 82 per cent, oranges, 9.5 per cent, mandarines and clementines 
and 8,5 per cent, lemons. The average yield in fruit, taking into consideration 
that there are hectares in bearing, may be estimated at 94 (juintals per 

liectare. If the native groves were not so densely planted, higher yields would 
be obtained. lyocal consumption absorbs 80, 000 quintals of citrus fruit ])er 
annum, ])ut could be increased to 140,000 (juintals. 

The Agricultural Service and the Botanical and Agronomic »Service of Tunisia 
carry out investigations on the improvement of varieties for propagation and 
,givc useful advice to the planters. To improve the existing groves, selective 
grafting is necessary. Experiment groves for selection work and cultivation 
trials were established. 

Im- n i t standardization. — Up to J930, citrus plantations in 
Tunisia showed no homogeneity, which made it practically impossible to stan- 
dardize the fruit. Exports decreased every year and finally led to the Tunisian 
<Tuvennuent establisliing a vService for fruit and market garden crops, which 
(Jecided to standardize cultivation, restrict the number of varieties cultivated, 
eliminate many of tlie plants of no commercial value, etc. 

Contrary to Morocco, the majority 'of the Tunisian groves are formed of 
rnid-seasuii varieties, that is, varieties ripening in January-March (Maltese semi- 
blood orange, Maltese Blond, etc.). The Maltese oranges give excellent results," 

Heavy losses often occur in the annual yield of clementines and mandarines 
owing to Ccratitis capitata infestation. The lemon growls very well in some 
districts along the coast. 

In January, 1934, Tunisian Standardization Office (O. T, U. S.) was 
created with the object of (i) e.stablishing the ‘ Tunisia ’ trade-mark, granting 
its application under proper control, and making it known through propaganda (2); 
determining for each product the regulations regarding the standards adopted, 
the conditions regarding the use of the trade-mark by exporters, control measures 
and restrictions governing exports (3) facilitating the application of the trade- 
iiaark by combined action with the Agricultural vServices with a yiew^ to improv- 
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ing the production and treatment of the agricultural products intended for 
export; (4) improving, in collaboration with the railway and shipping compatiies, 
methods of transport and handling; (5) ensuring the cooperation of represen- 
tatives or agents at the principal external markets interesting Tiinisia, in order 
to facilitate the marketing and distribution of standard products by giving the 
exJ)orters immediate and concise data on the position and trend in the said markets; 
(6) seconding these efforts by trade publicity adapted to the type of exports in 
question with a view to assisting the marketing of the agricultural products 
stamped with the Tunisian guaranteed trade-mark; (7) carrying out all the requis- 
ite work involved in the participation of Tunisia in the different shows and 
exhibitions for propaganda pur|)oses. 

The high price obtained for citrus fruits on the French market since 1936 
after the Spanish War has encouraged production in many zones of the Regency. 
The natives, who instinctively dislike all progress, have given more attention, 
however, to this crop. Regulations regarding the export of the excess crop to 
h'rance have been established. 

Present exports, absorbed entirely by France, amount to 70,000 quintals 
per annum — 70 per cent, oranges, 23 per cent, mandarines and clementines, and 
7 per cent, lemons. Several citrus grow’ers* associations have already installed 
graders with a capacity of 15 tons per day together with 15 packing machines. 

Before fruit cultivation can be established in the different parts of the Regency, 
a long period of research and experimentation will be required. The wine-grow- 
ing depression in Timisia which has taken place in the last few years and which 
will necessitate restriction and even partial destruction of the vines, has been 
compensated by the cultivation of fruit trees, in particular stone fruits, which 
are recognized as being the most suitable for the environmental conditions of tlie 
wine-growdng regions of Tunisia. 

In encouraging fruit cultivation in Tunisia, the following points require 
careful study : (r) determination of the crops to be cultivated, taking into con- 
sideration the agricultural conditions of the different regions; (2) selection and 
maintenance of stocks; (3) control of production and prevention of goods flood- 
ing the market, if necessary coming to soJiie agreement with Algeria and 
Morocco. 

The chief problem in the FVench possessions in North Africa is that of obtain- 
ing the production of good quality fruit at the lowest possible cost. At present, 
these possessions supply France with 25 per cent, of her total imports in oranges, 
92 per cent, mandarines and 8 per cent, lemons. Grapefruit production in 
French North Africa for the moment is negligible and French requirements 
(bo, 000 quintals per annum) are at present obtained from Palestine, 

According to a recent enquiry, it is considered that the possibilities of a further 
development in citrus cultivation in Tunisia, although limited by shortage of 
water, are fairlj^ good particularly in the zone about Djebel Abderhamane, at 
Bizerte and Tunis, where citrus cultivation cotild be increased to 15.000-16,000 
hectares with an annual yield of i. 5-1.6 million quintals. 

' ' t , 

A. Pascuai, 
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ORGANIZATION OF MILK RECORDING IN JAPAN 


Following the articles on the Netherlands (February, ig4o), Hungary (March^ 
ig40) and Lithuania (September, 1940), this (is the next in the series and has beem 
drafted from the information supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests 
of Japan. 

Development of milk recording. 

Cattle herd books were introduced into Japan in 1907 by the Japanese Jersey 
Cattle Club which in that year started pedigree registers without, however, as 
yet taking into account milk recording. In 1911, when the Dutch Cattle Asso- 
ciation of Japan w-as founded, herdbooks were started for the Holstein breed, 
conformation and individual yield both being registered. This marks the be- 
ginning of milk recording in Japan. 

After its foundation in 1918, the Central Animal Husbandry Association 
absorbed the above-mentioned organizations and modified the rules formerly 
in force. While up to 1918, for the Holstein breed, the formula ‘ approved 
cows ' was reserved for those animals which were registered both for conforma- 
tion and yield, in that year it was decided to confer this title on cows included 
in the herdbooks having been exaxnined for conformation and whose milk yield 
exceeds a certain level. In 1920, The Central Animal Husbandry Association 
also authorized the registration of the Ayrshire breed. 

After 1918, the Federation of the Animal Husbandry Associations of Hok- 
kaido also started herdbooks independently of the other organizations. Milk 
recording was carried out for cows of the Holstein, Ayrshire, Jersey, Guernsey, 
vShorthorn and mixed breeds, at the same time reserving a ‘ register of approved 
cows' for the Holstein breed. In 1932, the herdbook registering carried out by 
the Federation was assumed by the Central Association in order to make the 
work as uniform as possible. 

Ail these organizations concentrate chiefly on the selection of breeding ani- 
mals with a view to improving their cattle breeds. There are also Cooperative 
Cattle Breeding Associations and cooperative Dairy Associations spread through- 
out the country, which record milk yields in order to Certain the best inikh 
cows and improve the dairy industry. 

Particular attention is given to the economic side of the question. The 
work of these organizations consists in calculating the quantity of forage con- 
sumed by the animals and recording the yield of milk obtained, after which 
the relation between the two results is determined. 

Considerable progress having been made in cattle breeding as a result of 
milk recording as then practised, the Government of Tokio in 1937 promulgated 
a regulation encouraging the use of herdbooks and the establishment of milk 
recording associations properly so called. 
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Organization of millc recordings 


The following table indicates the organizations engaged in niilk recording 
* in Japan in 1939, and the number of recorders employed: 


Table i. — Milk recording organizations. 


Number Number 

of cmtresai of recorders 


Central Animal Husbandry Association of Japan i | 130 

Federation of Animal Husbandry Associations of Hokkaido . * i ' 5 

Milk recording associations J3 1 13 

Cattle breeding associations 4 1 4 


In milk recording the following are calculated: 

(1) Quantity of milk obtained; 

(2) butterfat content; 

(3) quantity of forage consumed. 

The quantit}' of milk is generally determined by weight (in kg.), the FeeJera^ 
tion of x^nimal Husbandry Associations of Hokkaido, however, calculate accord- 
ing to capacity [in koku (‘)], 

Milk recording by these different organizations is carried out by the re» 
corders or by the proprietors whose assistance is authorized except in the case 
of the Hokkaido Federation, In every case, milk records are checked. 

Tlie period of milk recording varies according to organization. The milk 
recording and the cattle breeding as.sociations carry out recording throughout 
the lactation period, records being taken at least every twenty days; recording 
is stopped when the daily yield is below 4 kg. The Federation of Animal 
Husbandry Associations of Hokkaido, however, established different periods, 
according to circumstances, of 7 days with daily examination, of 30 days, 
10 months and a year with examination every 15 days. At the Central Animal 
Husbandry Association of Japan, the recording period lasts either 30 days with 
examination every 15 days, or six months or a year with examination every 
20 days; recording stops if, before the end of the period, the daih^ milk yield 
is less than 4 kg. 

In determining the quantity of milk produced, usually the average of each 
day*s yield is taken; the Federation of Animal Husbandry Associationsjhas quite 
another system — the quantity of milk produced the last day of the recording 
period is considered as the average daily yield. 


> I koku 1,8039* 
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Throughout Japan, the determination of the butterfat content is carried 
out by recorders who take either the entire yield of the day or only that of one 
milking for examination. Generally the sample is tested in situ^ that is, in the 
stable, though the milk recording and cattle breeding associations often carry 
out testing at the cooperative dairies or other agricultural industrial establish- 
ments. In every case, the Gerber and Babcock methods are employed, and 
the result is determined on the basis of the butterfat percentage of the last testing. 
At the end of the recording period, the data obtained are entered in the herd- 
book and the results above a certain level are noted in the Register of Merit, 

From these data, the Central Animal Husbandry Association awards testi- 
monials and, with the cattle breeding associations carrying out milk recording, 
distributes prizes to the proprietors of the best cows. 

The recording of the quantity of forage consumed is effected by the milk 
recording associations and a few’ cattle breeding associations also carrying out 
milk recording. 

There are tw^o types of register: the Register of Merit and the Yield Register. 
To be entered in the herdbook, cows must have correct conformation and attain 
a certain level in milk yield. 

As regards financial resources, the Government grants a subsidy to all tlie 
milk recording organizations with the exception of the Federation of Animal 
Husbandry Associations w^hich is maintained by a grant from the regional autho- 
rities. This grant is also given to the cattle breeding associations carrying out 
milk recording. The milk recording associations and the cattle breeding associa- 
tions also have the fees paid by their members. 


Results of milk recording. 


The following tables list the ten cows having the highest yield in milk and 
butterfat respectively. 


I. — Quantity of milk {from one year’s recording). 




r 1 

<Juantily 

Quantity 

Order 

Name 

of milk 

of 

butterfat 


1 

in kg. 

in kK. 

I 

Chunkey Piebe idleaze 

i 

^ 15,216 

j 567-3 

2 

Island Bonheut Inka 

1 I 4.<'84 

4897 

3 

Romeo Pieter je I)osie Ormsbv 

14,065 j 

1 ^04.5 

4 

I Portage Walker 2nd 

! 141058 1 

! 44<^‘9 

5 

1 Dora Queen Romeo 

13.580 

380.6 


; Queen Chunkey white Hendrick 


450.4 

1 

! Sir Johanna De Kol I,unde 


439.9 

S 

Dutchland Johanna Ormsby 

13 . 33 ^^ 1 

43 ^ .4 

9 

Hazeltine Bonheur Beets 

1 X3.252 j 

490.2 

lO 

1 

Kate Spray Queen 2nd 

: ra.iii 

i . 

447.2 
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2. — Quantity of butter fat (from one 

yearns recording). 

. 

Order 


i Quantity 

' of 

butterfat 

Quaulitv 

Name 

of milk 

1 in kc. 



i in kg. 

I 

1 Romeo Pietertje Dosie Onnsbv 

. , . ' 604,5 

1 4 

2 

Chimkey Piebe Idleaze 

• • ■ 5673 

i 

5 

Queen Hendrick Tosen 

• . • 5,311 

12,071 

4 

Calamity Minnie Ormsby 2nd 

■ • 527-9 

I2,O0<» 

5 

Dupricate Uneeda 2nd 

. . . 522.4 


6 

Ida Lotta Korndyke 3rd 

. - . i 502-4 

12.267 

7 

Segis Homestead De Kol 

... 1 497.8 

12.7^2 

8 

Graliamholm Bess Burke P'obes 

• ■ ■ j 490.5 

j 1 ,051 

0 

' Hazeltine Bonheur Beets 

. . . i 490.2 


10 1 

Island Bonheur Inka . . 

. . . ' 489.7 

T 4 , 6>4 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


International Institute of Agrostological Research. 

At tJie lind Agronomy Congress held at Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil), Victor C. del 
Mazo preseiiteri a proposal for tlie establishment of an Institute for Agrostological Re- 
search on the pampas region of South America. The proposer, after having 
out the iinj)ortance and pastoral jxjssibilities of tJiis region and discussed fjuestions of 
soil erosion, progressive exhaustion of soil fertility find degeneration of tlie grasslands, 
suggested establlslihig an Indo-American Institute. The Sub-Committee for Agrosto- 
logy, after discussing the motion, {irojxKsed its adoi)tion by the Congress and its trans- 
mission to the authorities concerned , with a view to making the necessary arrangements 
for its materialization. A. II. 

Use of fertilizers in the chief sugarcane regions. 

M. II. Kervegaut, Chief of the Agricultural Service at Marthiique, has pul)lishei 1 
in the BtiUetin agricole de la Martinique (Vol. VII, No. 3-4 find Vol. VUI, No. i) a com- 
prehensive monograph on the use of fertilizers in sugar cane cultii ation. His conclu- 
sions which we reproduce here will be foimd interesting. 

South Ai^^kica 

The majority of the sugarcane plantations in South Africa are situateil in the 
subtropical zone. Plant cane and ratoons are harvested at 20-24 months, and only 
in exceptional cases at 12-15 months. Formerly, re-planting was carried out imme- 
diately after removing the last ratoon, but now tlie gromid is left fallow for a year. 
During thivS period several successive crops of green manure are usually grown. The 
manure obtainable on tlie estate is used though only small quantities are availaWe; 
press-cakes are also utilized, usually at the rate of 10 tons per acre in fields not situat- 
ed too far from the mills. The quantity of chemical fertilizers used varies from 
450 to 900 kg. per hectare for plant cane and from 225 to 600 kg. for ratoons. In gene- 
ral, ratoons are only given phosphoric acid in the fonu of superphosphate. Usually, 
plant cane receives a complete fertilizer, though sometimes only a phosphatic fertilizer, 
the soils of tlie Union of South Africa being particularly poor in phosphoric acid. 
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French West Inpies 

After the plant cane which lasts for t6-i8 months, follow from one to five ratoon 
<To|>s. After the hast ratoon crop, clean fallow is usually maintained for one or two 
rears. Cane trash is rarely burnt but usually dug in between tlie rows. From 15 
to 20 tons of pen manure per hectare ate applied to plant cane (occasionally 35 to 
40 tons on the light soils in the north of Martinique) . As the quantity of pen manure 
available is insufficient, only the more important and easily accessible areas are ma- 
nured. If manure is not given, frequently 200 to 400 kg. per hectare of an organic 
fertilizer, shecj> dung or guano, are applied. Press-cake is rarely used as fertilizer 
and only in tlie immediate neighTx>urhood of the mill. Pen manure is sometimes, 
ap}>lied before ])lanting, in the pits or furrows where the seed cane is to be place<i 
but is geuerallx a])plicd one or two months later either at the bottom of the planting 
furrow or in a .small circular trench dug around each tuft of cane or else in small ditches 
dug Ijetween the clumps. The (piantity of fertilizer elements per hectare supplied 
by the chemical fertilizers varies more or le.ss within the following limits: nitrogen — 100- 
2CK) kg.; phosphoric acid -60-160 kg.; potash- 100-220 kg. The fertilizers mostly 
employe<i are ammonium sulphate, dicalcium phosjihate, sulphate of pota.sh or potas- 
sium chloride. Some planters make their own fertilizer mixtures from tlie above raw 
materials, but the majority buy the prepared jiroduct. Usually j to 1.3 tons of com- 
pound fertilizer are ajiplied per hectare. The quantity and proportion of fertilizetvS 
are usually the same for plant cone mid ratoons, the latter receiving in addition pen 
manure. 

Chemical fertilizers are generally given in one application, from March to May, 
when the |)lant cane is 5 or (i months old and the ratoons one to two months. Fre- 
quently, however, the fertilizer period is advanced to June- July, especially in the case 
of ratoons. The chemical fertilizer is placed in a pit alongside of the cane clump, or 
less frequetitly. in a circular trench around the plant. The fertilizer is lightly covered 
with earth. 


ARCrHNTINA 

Sugarcane cultivation is centred mainly in Tuciinidn Province, where tlie climate 
is .subtropical. The canes are harvested at the end of 12 months. After the first 
raltxni, the field is either planted immediately or left fallow for one to two years. 
The cane trash is usually burnt after harvesting. Farm manure and press-cake are 
generully u.sed as fertilizer, though very limited quantities are available. Chemical ferti- 
lizers are rarely used, partly becan.se of the relativel}' high cost (heavy transport expen- 
ses), and partly because the soil, in general^ is reasonably well pro\d(ied with fertilizer 
elements. Experiments carried out at the Tucumdn pyxjieriment Station have proved 
that in calcareous .soils, sugarcane shows no response to phosphoric acid and potasli 
apj)Ii cations. Nitrogen giv'cs better results, but the decrease in percentage of sucrose 
and purity coupterl^alance the increased tonnage obtained. 

Australia 

Sugarcane in cultivated chiefly in the coastal region of Oueensland, and, to a much 
smaher .scale, in New South Wales. In Queensland, plant cane lasts about 15 months^ 
after which two or even three ratoon crops are grown. In Kew' South Wales, the Vege- 
tative i>eriod of cane covers two years. Cane trash is often burnt before harvesting; 
after the last ratoon crop, the field is replanted witliout allowiijg any fallow pi^od; 
ver>" frequently, a leguminous green manure cro|> is grown in order to check the prd- 
gressix e destruction of the organic matter in the soil. In plantations near the Sugar 
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mills, molasses ivS applied as a fertilizer 4 to 5 months before planting;. U snail y, a 
fertilizer containin^^ 5*7 per cent, nitrogen and 14-16 percent, phosphoric acid is applied 
at tlie rate of 450 to 700 kg. per hectare. The fertilizer is applied hi tlie furrow at the 
time of planting. Later, two or three apjilications of wsnlphate of ammonia are given 
at the rate of 180 kg. per hectare. Ratoons are also given sulphate of ammonia (225 
to 675 kg. per ha.). 

The red volcanic s^hls benefit considerably from potash, and alluvial, acid, clayey 
or silicioiis soils from phosphoric acid; all soils .show a g<x)d resjjonse to nitrogen. 
It is coii.sidered, however, that the use of nitrogenous, mineral fertilizers for <'ane 
planted after a green manure crop is, as a rule, sujicrfluous. 

Barbados 

Sugarcane is cultivated in rotation witli cotton, maize and foofl ])lants. Heavy 
apjdications of pen manure (on mi average, 50 tons per hectare) are given to plant cane. 
When iiisiifiieient pen manure is available, orgmiic fertilizers: sheep <luiig, cottonseed 
cake, fish meal, are frequently employed. One or two mouths after planting, a mi- 
neral fertilizer corresponding to about 22.5 kg. per hectare of nitrogen is applied, later, 
at the beginning of the rainy .sea.son, a second application of 60 to (io kg. per hectare. 
Nitrogen i>s generally given in the form of sulphate of ammonia. In July, the ratoons 
are given 123 kg. per hectare of sSulpliate of ammonia and also very frequently no kg. 
of nitrate of ]>otasli. Hx]xrimeiits have .shomi that it is advisa}>le to reduce the <]uan- 
tity of farm manure to 23-4f) tons. per hectare and to atld, at the beginning of the rainy 
season, in one a])plication, 66 to ri2 kg. per hectare of ammoniacal nitrogen and 88 
to 132 kg. per hectare of ])ota.sh (chloride or sulphate) in order to obtain the maximum 
yield compatible with the rainfall conditions prevailing. 

Ct'BA 

"I'he vegetative period of the cane is about u months and rat(x>n cro]>s are usually 
continued for 13 to 20 yeai's. The laud is then rested (clean fallow). Cane trash, 
after the harvest, is collected between the rows or left as it is on the ground to check 
moisture evaporation and weed groi\ih. Farm manure which is not easily available 
is seldom used. vSonietimes a green manure crop is grown before planting the cane. 
Otlier organic fertilizers used are jiress-nmd and different seedcakes. Chemical fer- 
tilizers have been employed to a small extent, chiefly since the sugar crisis. Black soils 
which are naturally fertile are seldom manured. The other soils are geiierall> deficient 
ill phOvSphoric acid. In fact, the formulae generally used .show phosphoric acid as the 
predominating element, with a medium or high proportion of potash and a relatively 
low" percentage of nitrogen. The principal mineral fertilizers irsed arc: sulphate of 
ammonia, double .siijx^r phosphate of lime, ammonium phosphate, sulphate of ]>otasli 
and wochI ash, (Teuerally, sugarcane is only manured every three or four years. 

Ki'.ypX 

Cane cultivation in Egypt is limited to the borders of the Nile. TsualJy, tlie 
system is to have one plant cane crop and one or two ratCKjn crojis, Sugareane is cul- 
tivated in rotation with different plants. The fertility of the soil and practice of rota- 
tion crops reduces the neceSwSity for heavy manuring. The native fanners irse stable 
manure or village refuse. The fertilizer chiefiy used on large estates, how^ever, is iii- 
trnt« of soda at the rate of 500 .to 750 kg. per hectare. This is usually (divided into 
two applications— three months after planting when tlie cane is 30-60 cm. high, and a 
month later. The fertilizer is applied by hand at the foot of each plant. 
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Fiji IsUlNds 

Usually one plant cane crop and one or two ratoon crops. The practice of digging 
in the cane trash has been abandoned owing to shortage of labour, at present only 
the residue left on the field after the last ratoon crop is dug in. The ratoon crop is 
followed by one or two green manure crops. In rich soil, no mineral fertilizers are 
applied. In poor soils, 330 kg. of lime suj[)erphosphate and 223 kg. of sulphate of 
potash per hectare are usually applied. Frequently, 12 to 23 tons of coral sand per 
hectare are also applied. Ratoons on all soils are giv'en 112 to 223 kg. of sulphate 
of ammonia per hectare. 

Formosa 

The vegetative period lasts from 18 to 22 months; usually a plant cane crop, rarely 
a ratoon crop. Sugarcane is cultivated in rotation with rice, potatoes and different le- 
gumes. The iivse of fertilizers is general. The ciiief fertilizers used are sulphate of 
ammonia, double superphosphate, and sulphate of potash. Different oil-cakes, espe- 
cially soylxiaii press-cake are commonly used. Fertilizers are given in three applica- 
tions and on an average, contain 100-130 kg. nitrogen, 73-100 kg. P.>0^ and 30-73 kg. 
of K.>0 per hectare. 

British ('iUiana 

Sugarcane is cultivated on tlie alluvial soils along tlie coast. IHant cane is liar- 
\ ested after about 12 months, as also the ratoon crops, usually 4 or 3. After the last 
ratoon crop, clean fallow is maintained; during this period the land is often flooded. 
The vSemi-aquatic plants which develop are dug into the soil when tlie land is being 
prepared for furtlier planting. This practice increases the content in ammoniacal ni- 
trogen and improves the texture of the soil. Sulphate of ammonia is commonl}^ used 
mid is applied at the rate of 225 kg. per hectare for plant cane and 330-450 kg. per hec- 
tare for ratoons. Phosphoric acid is only applied when the soil is deficient in tliis 
element. If the soil is acid, slag (600-700 kg. per ha.) is applied, and if alkaline or weakly 
acid, .superphosphate (350 kg. per ha) is used. Peat soils are limed. Many planters 
also employ lime on other soils at every new planting, chiefly with a view' to checking 
the progressive acidification of the soil. 

Hawaii 

Botli plant cane and ratoons are only cut at the end of 18 to 20 inonthvS. ITsually 
two or three ratoon crops are obtained, after which the field is immediately replanted 
without a faUow period or rotation crop. In Hawaii, the crops are heavily manured, 
complete fertilizers usually being adopted. The formulae employed ditfer considerably 
not only from one estate to another, but even according to the types of soil on tlie 
.same estate. The quantities of fertilizer elements employed per hectare vary as follows: 
nitrogen, 223 kg.; phosphoric acid, 350 kg.; potash, 350 kg. Nitrogen is supplied in the 
form of nitrate of soda or potavSh, sulphate and phosphate of ammonia, urea and cal- 
cium cyanatnid. At present there is a tendency to replace the nitrates by ammoniacal 
salts. For phosphoric acid, trijile superphosphates are generally used; potash is utilized 
in the form of chloride and nitrate. Organic manures are seldom used at present. Press- 
cakes and molasses are usually turned into the soil; sometimes, small quantities of tone 
meal or dried blood are applied. 

India 

Sugarcane is cultivated chiefly in the northern provinces. The cane is cut after 
1 2 months, and in general, no ratoon crops are grown. Sugatcane is cultivated in rota- 
tion witli food crops and sometimes with a legume which is later dug in as green manure* 
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The natives apply small quantities of cow dung and occasionally oil -cake in the furrow 
before planting. There is now a tendency to use mineral fertilizers, chiefly sulphate of 
ammonia and superphosphates. 

Java 

In Java, plant cane is the usual crop, harvested at 12 to lO months. The 
fields are usually irrigated in the dry season. The mud deposited by the water used 
for flooding the rice-fields and watering the cane contains appreciable quantities of 
fertilizer elements. CoUvSequently, the only fertilizer generally used is sulphate of 
ammonia. The a\'erage amounts applied vary from 5 to 6 quintals per hectare; 25 per 
cent, of the land under sugarcane is given phosphoric acid in the form of linu‘ double 
superphosphate or ammonium phosphate (200 kg. per ha). Potasli is only employed 
in exceptional case.s. Sometimes on light soils, farm manure, oil-cake and molaases 
are applied .substituting part of the ammonium .sulphate; pre.ss-cake and bagasse ash 
are used for soils deficient in phosphoric acid. 

Mauritius 

According to locality, plant cane is left in the wSoil 13 to 15 months or 18 to 22 
months. In , general, 3 to 6 ratoon crops are grown. During fallow which lasts from 
one to three v ears, legumes are frequently growTi. Legumes are often grown between 
the row.s of the young cane and are uprooted and dug into the .soil on flowering. The 
cane trash is usually dug into the soil or utilized for making compost. Pen manure 
is a])plied 4 to 5 months after planting; if 5 or 6 ratoon crops are grown, applications 
iiti) also given to the third or fourth ratoons. Among the other organic fertilizers em- 
ployed, mention may be made of .sheep dung. ‘ normal fertilizer ' (compos^Kl of human 
excrement and town .sewage), prevss-cake and, in particular, molasses. The cane is 
also given nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. The nitrogenous fertilizers UvSed are, 
in order of importance, sul])hate of ammonia, nitrate of .soda and nitrate of potash. 
The (dxief source of phosphoric acid is phospliatic guano from Seychelles. Potash is 
supplied by nitrate of soda iinf>orted from India; complete fertilizer concentrates are 
not ii.sed. 

Peru 

The cane is harvested at the end of lO to 24 months and a fairly large numl>er 
of ratoon crops are grown. The chief fertilizer utilized is Peruvian guano whicli gener- 
ally contains 10-14 nitrogen, 9-12 percent, phosphoric acid and 1-2 per cent. 

KA.). It is considered that the quantity of nitrogen applied to phuit cmio .should not 
exceefi iro kg. per hectare otherwise the juice purity and .sucrose content will be re- 
duced. 

Puerto Rico 

Plant cane is harvested after 12 to 14 or 12 to 18 months. As a rule the ratoons 
are cropped at the end of ti to 12 nioiitlis; one or tw'o ratoon crops are usually growm. 
After the last ratoon, the cane tra.sh is usually burnt and the field immediately replanted. 
In sandy soils, the trasli is sometimes dug in. Frequently in the .southern part of the 
island, a green manure catch crop is grown. Little orgiinic manure is available owing 
to the present general .system of mechanical cultivation. Chemical fertilizers are the 
rule. The present tendency is to give plant cane 5 or 6 weeks after j)lanting or occa- 
sionally at the time of planting, an application of 450 to 675 kg. of complete fertilizer 
pet hectare, followed six or ten weeks later by a second application of 450 kg. of sul- 
phate of ammonia and sometimes in commercial estates, a furtlier application of 450 kg. 
of sulphate of ammonia two months later. Ratoons are given a preliminary application 
of 45b to 675 kg. complete fertilizer per ha. as soon as possible after croi)ping and, two 
months later, a second application of sulphate of ammonia (450 kg. per ha.). 
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Reunion 

The usual system is a ]>lant cane crop, harvested after i8 to 20 months, followed 
by 2 or 3 ratoon crops, in exceptional cases, 4 or 3. After tlie last ratoon, food crops 
jxnd sometimes leguruinous cover crops are grown. Owing to the limited mimber of 
live-stock, farm manure is seldom used. Manure is applied at the rate of 15 to 25 
tons per hectare. Thc‘ UvSe of chemical fertilizers is general. The chief formulae adopt- 
ed are sulphate of ammonia, calcium nitrate (local manufacture) and soda; lime super- 
phosphate, dicalcinm phosphate and phosphatic giiaiTo: sulphate atid chloride of j:otash. 
Sometimes nitrogenous fertilizer only is given to the cane, but generally, complete fer- 
tilizers are employed. 

TRINn>AD 

ITsually in Trinidad one plant cane crop is followed by three ratoon crops, after 
which the held is immediately replanted. Smallholders generally do not take inamire 
and, in particular mineral fertilizers, into account. On the large estates, usually 25 
to 35 tons of farm manure per hectare are given with a su])plementary application of 
mineral fertilizer: sulphate of ammonia (530-700 kg. per ha.), frequently, , sulphate of 
potash (123-230 kg.) and more rarely superphosphate (125 kg.). The. amount and ty])e 
of fertilizer to be applied is determined after making soil analyses and field experiments. 
Mineral fertilizer is usually given to plant cane in two applications: <'omplete fertilizer 
during the first rainy seavsou (2 to 3 inontlis after planting) and sulphate of ammonia 
during the subsequent dry season. Ratoons are manured during the first month of 
the rainy season. If the soil is at'id, lime, nsnally at the rate of 12 tons ])er hectare, 
is a])plied. J. b. 


New tendencies in rural construction in Germany. 

With tlie aim of contributing to the measures taken in improving the living con- 
ditions of the German ])easanl, the Reich Ministr)- of Nutrition mid Agriculture (Divi- 
sion VTII: Peasant settlement) has published a study on tendencies in construction, 
which may lie .summarized as follows. 

All new, modified or enlarged constructions should comply with the increasing 
requirements of agriculture to day and in the future. 

The improvement and renovation of village constructions .should he bavsed on a 
peasmit conception of farms and villages convenient and .suitable to the povsition .selected. 
The sound traditional methods of constniction vshould be developed to meet present day 
requirements and conditions. The establishment of adequate and healthy hoUvSing is 
of the highest importance. To sativsfy tlie housing re(]uirements of the rural population, 
it shoi;ikl l»e taken as a basis that the house of a peasant family should comprise at 
least the following quarters: 

A living room (20-23 m' in area). 

A kitchen or kitchen-eating room (25-28 ni^). 

A bedroom for the parents {20 m^). 

Two bedrooms for the childreji (each 14-18 m^^). 

A room for harvest help or maid -servant (12 111^). 

A room for farm-hands (12 ni»). 

Spacious hall (not less than 12 m*). 

Installation of bath or shower-bath in the house. 

Curing room (1.5-3 

Dining room or provision nxnn. 

Cellars (6 m'-=). 

Room for cooling milk (3-6 m®). 

Closet and annexe. 
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The arrangement of the different rooms should be vsuch tluit the nianagement of 
the house is facilitated as mucli as possible. In particular, the greatest attention should 
he given to the kitchen or kitchen-eating room in order to lighten the task of the 
housewife. 

Provision should be made to supply all farms and rural houses with water, means 
of heating and electric light, taking into consideration tlie experiments and suggestions 
made l)y the ‘ ReichvSkuratorium ftir Technik in der Landwirtschaft ’ ((k)vermnent 
Bf)ard of Agricultural lOiigineeriiig). Particular attention shoiikl l>e given to protect- 
ing the ctonstructions from soil humidity, against heat and cold, and to obtaining good 
lighting and adequate ventilation. 

Recent investigations have shown that many diseases of tlie rural population can 
bit attributed to unhealthy housing conditions even hi new confstructions. The correct 
arrangement of the rooms from the hygienii' viewpoint and their position is most im- 
portant. 

I'or the rural j)opiilation to change to new constructions, the farm buildings will 
have to b(^ irreproachable as regards working arrangements and hygiene. All premises 
for the storage of agricultural ]iroducts shoiikl be constructed in snch a way that losses 
are minimum. 

In contrast to the old system, tlie new village.s should not be built on both the left 
and right sides of the main highways, but either to the left or to the right and as far 
a^^^^y as possible from the llioroughfare with which they can be ('onnected by means 
of a si deroad. I'hivS is nece.ss;jry to prevent tratlic from interfering with village life and 
viceversa. In the future, all farms should be connected to well estahlivSlied accCvSs 
r,)i ls. The farms .should he as far apart as jio.ssible in order to allow for expansion* 

'fo facilitate fire c'oiitrol and protection, the farm buildings should not be placed 
cl»>se together and the farms should be coimected with the fields by roads as short and 
direct as jxi.ssible. 

I'or the further devndopmeut of the village* from the beginning, lots should be set 
aside for the construction of houses. The communal buildings as well as tlie houses 
of the artisans and tradesiiuai should l>e grouped to form the central part of the village. 
Particular attention should also be given to trees, both in increasing their number 
and ill maiutaming them in good condition. ^ , ,, 


Production of and trade in agricultural machinery in the United States inJ1939. 

It is gc?iierally affirmed that the jiroductioii of agricultural machinery iii the United 
States praticall}^ equals that of the rest of the world. In the last four years, average 
production, in round figures, represented an annual value of half a milliard dollars, with 
a maximum of 580 million dollars in 1937, against 490 million in 1938 and 473 million 
in 1939. In this year (1939), over 85 per cent, of the production was absorbed in the 
country itself, while the remaining 15 per cent, or so was exported. 

Tractors show the highCvSt figures — 43 per cent in 1939, followed by harvesters, 
amounting in that year to about i o per cent. (See Table I) , 

Despite the war, exports of agricultural machinery from tlie United States in i <)39 
amounted to 68.5 million dollars, only slightly lower than the figure for 1938 — 75.4 
million (Table II). This is due to the fact that in many overseas comitries, Euro])eau 
competition was eliminated, and also that many of these countries increased their outturn 
of food products on the outbreak of the war, hoping to increase exports. On the other 
hand, the war from the beginning has lost the United States several markets, particu- 
larly in Eastetn Europe. On the whole, however, results were satisfactory in 1939. 
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la comparison witi the first half-year of 1939, the first six months of 1940 show 
an increase in exports of agricultural machinery and implements which indicates that 
the markets obtained through the war in consequence of reduced competition exceed 
the markets lost. (Table III). 

Whether the povsitioii will change or not it is im^x>ssible to say at present. 


Tabi^ 1 . - - Production of agricultural machinery in the United States 

in igsB and ig39- 

(in million dollars) 


Description 


1939 


Tractors 

Combustion engines 

Ploughs and listers 

Other tillage and cultivation implements . . 

Haymaking machinery 

Harvesters 

Machinery for preparing crops 

Farm wagons 

Other agricultural machinery and implements 


7'ota/ . . 


! 


jgi).2 

203. 0 

15-4 1 

18.7 

20,8 

20. 

504 


14.0 

14.2 

7^5 

48.0 

22.0 

n ).5 

't -4 ; 

5 - 

88.1 

»<>5 5 

41)0.0 

473 -^ 


Table II. — Exports of agricultural machmery from the United States 
in jgsS and igjg. 

(in million dollars) 


Country 



Total 
exports 
in 193H 

Total 
exjxjrts 
in 1939 

Tractor 

1 export 

i« 1939 

Canada 



20.7 

i 

1 

! 21.1 

i 

i 4 .g 

Argentina 



14^0 

i 6.8 

1.8 

(heat Britain 



■ .T 9 

! 6.0 

; (>.o 

Ihiion of South Africa 



4*5 

t 4.2 

1 . 2.2 

Australia 




32 

! 2.8 

Sweden 



‘ 2.3 

3 *: 

i 2.8 

New Zealand 



1 3-2 

2.0 

i 1 .6 

Mexico 



! i .5 

■ 2.0 

; .1.1 

BrazV 



1 *'5 

1.6 

1.2 

Algeria and Tunisia 



1 1.8 

: e6 

1.2 

France 



1.4 

i 1.2 ' 

I.\ 

Venezuehi 



9.7 ■ 

; r.2 

i 0.9 

Colombia 

. , . . , 


j 0.8 

l.I 

0.9 

Other countries 




! 12.5 

! 

12.7 i 

9.5 


7 'oial . 

• • 

75.4 j 

68.5 

48.0 
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Tabi,k III. — Exports of agricultural machinery from the United States 

in igsg and 1940. 


Quantity 


Value in million dollars 


1 >escriptif>n 


Windmills 

Tractors 

Ploughs 

Oth€*r implements for tillage 
and cultivation work . . , 

Mowers 

Grain hars^esters 

Harvester-threshers 

Threshers 

Dairy machinery 

Other agricultural machinery 
and implements .... 


Tidal . 



rat 

xat 

^car 1939 

half-year 

half-year 


1939 

1940 



13,171 

6, 849 

1.^59 

37.549 

16,462 

.27.25s 

91.631 


31.5^9 

4 - 7f>7 

2.586 

2,877 

2,687 

! 541 

723 

4.444 

1.979 

! 1 .821 

776 

126 

i 261 

i 






rst 

l.St 

Year 1939 

half-year 1 

half-year 


^939 

1940 

0 75 

0.40 

0.27 

47-99 

24.98 1 

32.05 

2.14 

..05 : 

1.57 

.4.04 

2.15 

3 04 

0.3O 

0.18 i 

0.2 1 

0.63 

013 i 

0.15 

4 - 4 « i 

2.18 I 

1 .80 

0.70 ] 

0.10 

0.33 

0.47 

j 

f ^-25 ; 

0.25 

6<)5 

i 3-49 

1 i 

3 • 7 ''^ 

68.51 

i 

I 34 - 9 T 1 

*13 4.5 


H. g. H. 

Machine for separating seed from not easily removable impurities. 

The inventors R\'VXIN, Oi.oinsky, ProtusE\ttch and Baeabarov have constructed 
an electric apparatus which eliminates the impurities usually difficult to remove from 
seed. 1 experiments have shown that this apparatus is highly successful in removing 
Rumex acetosella from Phleum pratense h. and cornflower (Centatuea cyanus) from flax. 
It is also said to be passible to separate lucerne from Picris hieracioides I,., oats from 
wild oats {Avena fatua U.), rye from Clatnceps, etc. 

The principle of this electric separator is as follows; the .seed passing through an 
electric discharge at high tension attains a high positive charge. Because of specific* 
properties, the seed of the various weeds attain a higher charge and are drawn through 
a series of revolving cylinder.s from which they are removed by means of a special brush 
arraiigetnent. 

The tension reejuired is from 30,000- 70, <x>o volts, wdth a current density of i/iooo 
ampere. Twenty separators can be run on one transformer; the outturn of cleaned seed 
amounts to 20 tons per day. O. vS. 

Elimination of diseased milch cows in Switzerland. 

With a view to improving the quality of milk and milk products, an Ordinance 
of the Swiss Federal Department of Public Economy requires all dairy fanners to eli- 
minate from their herds the cows which give defective nulk. In general, the cows to 
be eUminated are those suffering from an incurable disease and, in particular, from 
mammary tuberculosis, contagious streptococcic mammitis, or other chronic and incur- 
able diseases which may contaminate the milk. The milk control associations will 
report to the inspector for cheese-dairies and herds all changes eneomitered in the milk 
which suggest the presence of the aforesaid diseases. The inspector wdll tlien examine 
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•the herd of the farm in (jiiestion and take samples of the milk. The cows shown to be 
diseased by analyses of these samples are reported to the Cantonal Veterinary Surgeon. 
If veterinary examination wshows tlie possibility of recovery, the owner has to decide 
within ten days whether he wishes the animal to be treated or eliminated; during the 
period of veterinary treatment, the miimal may only be sold for slaughter. Cows suffer- 
ing from mammary tuberculosis or which excrete tuberculosis bacilli in the milk should 
be slaughtered inimediately. All other animals marked as diseased, must, within the 
30 days w^hich follow marking, either be slaughtered or no longer bred. The proprietor 
of the animal is obliged to prove slaughter by presenting an official attestation to the 
cantonal veterinary surgeon. 1 . M. 

A wax from hemp. 

L. MoNTf. of the Rome Tbiiversity, has begun a series of experiments with a view 
to isolating and identifying a wax>' substance extreuded from the debris left after hemp 
]>oating or .stripping. About i t jx‘r cent, of wax which is suitable for various uses can 
be extracted. 

The crude wax appears ns a solid mass, brown, brittle, witli granulous fracture, and 
.specific w^eight at of i. 00 r- 1,003. These physical cliaracterivStics arc very similar 

to those of ordinary’ waxes. 

'J'hc chemical composition of this product - like that of all natural waxes - is very 
complex, and as yet experiments have not gone l^eyond the preliminary stage. 

This wax which resembles alcohols in behaviour, looks like light and vet}' bulky 
saw’dust, unctuous to the touch, and has an unpleasant odour, especialh if obtaineti 
irorri retted hemp. (")n calcinatiou. the ash residue amounts to 8.5 per cent., no vola- 
tile sub.staiices are ev’olved wdien passed through steam. 

On treatment with erther, trichlorethylene (trieline) and benzene, a waxy prodiu't 
is obtained, greenish-yellow brown in colour, wdiile with petroleum ether, a dirty -white 
substance, with melting point at 78-8o«C, results. 

From 1 00 g. of raw material treated in a Soxhlel apparatus wdtli differeut sol- 
vents have. be<m extracted: wdth ethyl ether- —6, 21 g. of w'ax; with trieline — 10.88 g.; 
with benzene- 10.87 g.; and with petroleum ether — 2.75 g. 

The melting point of the wax obtained with trieline is 68-780C. and the amount of 
acidity 20. 

This wax. wdiich can be extracted from innumerable by-products, could, especially 
at present, find .some practical application. G. S. 

' BOOK NOTICES * 
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RoEMKR. Til. and Rtoorf. VV., Handbuch dev PflanzcnzUchiung. TI. Band, Berlin, 
Paul Parey, 1(^39- 1940. 

Attention has already been culled twice (B. 1938, No. ii and B, 12, 1930) to this 
comprehensive mfumal on plant improvement. Now that 15 of the 20 contemplated 
booklets have been published, it is not out of place to again review tliis monumental 
work which, fortunately, is being continued despite tlie present difficult circumstances. 

The 2nd volume is now practically complete, as well as tlie essential parts of the 
four other volumes. The second volume deals with cereal selection, thus treating on 
one of 4:he most important groups of plants in world agriculture. 


• Review® .of books i)resented to the library appear under this heading. 
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The section ou the selection of different cereals is preceded by a review by Th. Roe- 
MER of the basic principles of this work which eliminates repetition in the different 
chapters which follow, and gives to tlxe whole a uniform character to which tlie two 
authors of tliis work pa>^ particular attention in view of the many collaborators. 

Despite the strict scientific accuracy, the author, in discussing the results of expe* 
rimental and research work, never loses sight of the practical application bv which 
the plant breeder may profit. Correlations being of little value in plant breeding, are 
treated briefly. As regards field experiments and testing of varieties, their value is 
estimated after comparivSon with lubf)ratory experiments. Particularly for estimating 
resi.stance to winter cold and to drought in which case, study of tlie different factors 
is of little value and as laboratory trials only give a partial survey of the problems, 
field experiments still maintain their jxredominaiil position despite all innovations iii 
lal moratory teclniique . 

, The more difficult the present dxiy advanced teclmique of plant breeding makes 
further ])rogress, the greater also becomes the value of the technique of field st'lection, 
which makes it jx^ssible to recognize and retain definitely hereditaiy^ variations. The 
chapter Xitcht^avtcnttchnik (Field selection techniciue) by^Mr Roemkr, a i)ractical and 
ex])erienced plant breeder, is, therefore, of particular ini].)ortance, and the only regret 
is that it is not longer. 

Mr Roicmer alst> trealcs on tJie selection of rye, wliere obligatory cross- pollination 
is of special significance. Here many problems arise which afterwards acquire particu- 
lar importance when fn ating on maize selection. The different aims of rye selection 
are indicated in detail. The selection of ]K'rennial grain r>a' which has recently been 
the .subject of considerable unmerited discussion in agricultural literature, is l)ronglit 
back to its position of importance limiteil exclusively to regions of extensive cultivation. 
As trausinitter of the character of [>eremli^llit^^ Secale mmitammi of the Caucasus is of 
littk* value, while the author ('ousiders vS. cUntsopf'falmn of Turkestan as a good parent 
plant owing to its remarkable resistance to shattering. 

'flic chapter ou maize selection is by Mr Tavo.\r (Systeinatic's, cytology, genetics) 
and Mr lyiiCHER (.Aims of selection, its technique and organization). The petailiarities 
of maize .selection are clearly discussed. Of particular im]>ortance tlie information on 
tlie .\meri(’an ])rocess of artif!('ial self fertilization with subsequent ]>roduction of hybrids, 
a ]xrocess which as yet is little known in Kurope. 

The ('ha])ter on ])aTley is also the wwk of i\Yo authors. Karl Isenbkck .studies 
the general ])roblems cvf ,seIe<dion. the que.stion of resistance to diseases and the selec- 
tion of brewers' barky. \V^ Hoffmann deals with sysleniatics and genetics, physiolo- 
gical resistance, selection forage barley. In conclusion, K. Isicnbeck describes the 
characters required for regivstration of varieties. This (jiie.stioii so important for the 
[>rotection of \'arieties, is also treated by other authors at the end of each chapter 
on the different cereals. 

W. NicolyAiSEN who has an extensive knowledge acquired over many years of prac- 
tical plant breeding, clo.ses this volume with a detailed discussion of the scientific fiiiida- 
iiientals and ])rol)leuis of oats selection and its practical a])plicatioii. 

X. V. (k 


IMFKRIAT. lUJREAt: OF PeanT TIrKEDTNc; AND GENETICS. trials, their lay- 
out uifd statistical analysis, Cambridge, School of Agriculture, 1940, 36 pp. 

The .series of publications i.ssued by the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux need no 
introduction but attention should ber drawn to tlie latest of tlu: series. 'J'o the expe- 
rienced exf^erimenter who has made a study of the design of field exfxeriineiits this book 
offers nothing new^ but, whilst it does not claim to make any fresh contribiiition to the 
science of statistical mathematics, it does fill a long felt ne^ for a handy guide to the 
design of field exix*riments. 

The. majority of biologists have not msually the necessary mathematical training 
to be able to plai\ their work to the bCvSt advantage from a statistical point of vieAV and, 
as it may not always be possible to obtain the services of a stati.stician to do it for them, 
.this w'ork does have a real value to research workers, particularly tliose dealing with 
variety and tnanurial trials. 

Practically withotit exception other books on tl:e same subject have either been 
too comprehensive for any one type of experiment and oonsequentf}- too long and expen- 
sive or, aiming at brevity, they are too abstruse and confined to principles which makes 
them of value only to persons making a study of this branch of mathematics. 
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Professor WisharT avoids botli these errors by indicating the ejcact scope of his 
booklet in the title and confining his subject matter to the important aspects of ex])e- 
rimeiit desim and the calculation of results. Simple trials and multiple factor expe- 
riments are discussed and devices for preventing the latter from becoming too cumbersome, 
and the la^-outs in common use are describe, (randomised blocks, "the I<atin square 
and its variations, split plots and otlier devices for multiple variants such as confouuaing]. 

A striking example of the value of seemingly unimportant details in planning is 
given on page^ lo where it is vShown that an experiment which is duplicated in 2 blocks 
gives a significance to the same experimental data, different from that calculated on 
the basis of dujilicate experiments within one block; the neglect of the information that 
the tests were associated in pairs being responsible for an important reduction in the 
significance of an observed difference. 

Any one who has been confronted with the difficulties of field experiments and has 
experienced the amioyance of find mg, too late, that a slight modification in the position 
of tlie experimental plots would have opened up the possibility of more accurate compa- 
rison wit non t adding anything to the amount of experimental work, will at once see the 
boon that this booklet of Prof. Wishart will be to geneticists and others. 

J. C. lU 


()nv>fr\', a., Jya caiina commune (Arundo donax Jy.). Roma, Cremoiiese hil^raio 
IMitore, 1940. r 06 p])., 77 ilhistr. 

This work illustrated with jihotograplis and well executed drawings, fills a lacuna 
by condensing and completing the scattered information on the great reed or ( loti ax 
r(}ed (Anmdo donax L.) wdiich present circumstances iiave brotight to the fore and which 
tends to h^'come an industrial crop of iniportauce for cellulose production. In the 
first part, the author studies the plant from the botanical, .structural and statistical 
viewpoint; in the second, he discusses the question from the agricultural aspect. After 
having reviewed the state of cultivation in different regions of Italy, the author gives 
a concise description of the w'ay in which the rhizome develops and the plant multi- 
plies, the influence of climatic conditions, soil and its ])reparation. manuring, planting, 
cultivation care, rejuvenation, harvesting, pests and diseases, A lirief bibliograjihy 
is appended. The author, however, does not restrict himself to the usual methods 
emjiloyed. He describes his own method (Onofry method) leased on the mode of deve- 
lopment of the rhizome, of establishing cane-fields in which the row's of reed or crane are 
alternated with op<;n rows planted, for example, with a leguminous forage or green ma- 
nure crop, 'i'he rhizomes spread towards the adjoining row^s orientoted tow'ard.-^ the 
south and the new plants come up on fresh ground; the exhausted row to the north is 
cleared periodically and allcwved to rest for a certain period before again being reached 
by the extending rhizomes from the neighbouring rows. The Oiu/rv method aims 
chiefly at maintaining regularity in yield, indisi)eiisable for industrial prexiuetion. Stand 
density may exceed too canes per and the life of tJie cane-fields is practically un- 
limited. 

This l)(X)k is very clearly and concisely wTitteii and tlie excellent photographs and 
diagrams add to its coinprohen.siveness. A. II. 


Di Riccc), (7., Le irri^uzioni nei ripnardi tecnico-cosltuUivi. ITima parte deH’ottavo 
volume della " Biblioteca della Bonifica Integrale " Firenze, S. A. Editore Barl>era, 
1940, 32O pp., 143 figs. 

The practice of land irrigation has given outstanding re.sults in Italy. Thanks 
to a tradition handed down from the mast remote times, this imix>rtant agricultural 
practice has beem ]irogressively developed and improved *'Vom the Middle Ages up to 
the present day. It cannot })e affirmed, however, that full UvSe of all tlie surface and 
,sul>terranean water stocks of this country is now being made; a complementary supply 
of irrigation water, in fact, could be obtained by regulating the Italian Alpine lake.s 
and reducing waste by improving the existii^ irrigation wwks; these problems are already ♦ 
under .study. 

The extension of irrigation to regions recently reclaimed from the hydraulic view- ; 
point, has given a fresh stimulus to tlie construction of large scale irrigation works; 
this activity is in full swung and is encouraged by the Govemmeut by moral and " 
financial as.sistance. 
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This volume treats oti the* principal qucvStiotis regarding the practice of irrigation, 
both in the study and execution of an irrigation project in its utilization. The 
different points are clearly and concisely discussed, limiting technical explanations but 
going into greater detail on the construction of irrigation works and their utilization. 

The book opens with general information and explains the course to be followed 
in the study of an irrigation project. After a brief exmnination of the quality of the 
waters varying with their source and function, the author presents some views of a 
hydrological character on th^^ evaluation of the quantity of water available and its 
possibilities in regard to the size of the district to be irrigated. A chapter deals with 
the methods to be followed in collecting and conveying the waters of different source:,, 
while others treat on the technical and et'oiiomic questions regarding irrigation con- 
duits in general and enable the designer of a project to choose the solution most suit- 
able for his purpOvSe, frf)ui those offered. 

After a rapid review of the general characteristics of the system of adduction, 
distribution and utilization, the author describes the midhods usually employed for the 
measurement, regulation and distribution of water among the different users of the same 
irrigation scheme, atid also the system preferred in Italy for supplying water to users. 

Then follow a rapid descritJtion ot tlie different systems followed in watering 
cro|)s, indicating the conditions to be observed in each case: some infonnation on the 
prep^^J’-dion of the hmd to make it irrigable, although deliberately excluding all data 
of an agricultural character which are given in the second part of the volume. The 
volume I'oiicliKles x^illi .some lirief indications on the use of sewage. 

H. J. If. 




Xavks, Y. R. MAZrjVliK. l.,es parfimics nalurch, cojh refrs, huili-s 

ci ponunadcs. Paris, (hiuthier Villars, 1030, 39^ PP-, ^ plates. Prit'e: 120 francs. 

There are many manuals ni\ the technique employed to-day in the perfume industry; 
among them the work of Naves ^ Mazita^er is 01 particular importance. 

'J'lie first section comprises a documented history t)f the inetliods and soh eiit.s 
employed in the course of centuries. The methods of extracting ixloriferous su))stances 
ha\a', in the course of time, been mcKilfied and unproved but are stdl used to-day in 
some form or (»tlier. Be.sicles the industrial methcxls, the practices of antiquity or 
the Middle Ages are still used for present day treatment of plants. 

riie inethoil most eommouly utilized to isolate natural odorous substances is l)y 
steam distillation (essential oils or essences). This system, however, has certain defects 
whicli do not occur when using methods of digevStioh, enlieurage, and ol extraction by 
volatile substances, including alcoliol; tin* pnxlucts ol.dainetl reproduce the odour of 
the ])lant subslam’c to a truer degree than the essential oil. 

In the seeond section, the authors describe the raw material submitted to extraction; 
the selection, purific'ation and recovery of volatile solvents; the pre])aratioii of tinctures, 
infu.sions and the treatment of .solid esvsences of resins mid balsams; the extraction of 
fruit aromas and flower distillates; the manufacture of ]K)niades and perfumed oils using 
vegetal and animal fats or mineral oils (digestion and enfleiirage on solid and liqnirl 
absorbents); and lastly, the extraction, from diffused i)roducts and solid essences, of 
absolutes and concentrates of pomades, decolorized. 

In the third section, data are given on the chemical composition and analytical 
examination of the prcxhicts. extracted by volatile solvents, enfleurage and digestion. 

The fourth and concluding section, of particular imj^ortanx'e, combines a series of 
treatises on the vegetal or animal raw material used. 

In view of the imix^rtance of the documentation assembled, the choice and wide 
variety in the subject-matter treated, this work will be profitably read by everyoiu* 
interested in the perfume industr>^ and the art of ])erfumery, both from the scientific 
and the industrial viewmoiiit. 

U. G. 


ToTMAN, C. C., McKay, G. L. ik LaRvSEN, Cli., Butter, New York, John Wiley 
.8c Sons inc., 1939, 47^ PP*^ *34 fig- Pricer $ 3.50. 

This book on butter is a revision of Principles and Practice of Buttermaking made 
with tlie idea of providing a textbook for undergraduate instruction and also of fur- 
nishing useful inionhation to plant operators and otliers connected with or interested 
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in buttermaking. This new edition has been entirely rewritten except for part of 
Chapter 3, * Milk £ui<l its Products as Foods, * and the entire Chapter 4, ‘ Variation of 
fat in Milk and Cream Three phases of tire butter industry are treated more fully, 
these are: (a) buying and grading of cream; {b) churning, working of butter and com- 
position control; and (c) marketing. 

This book contains considerable information presented in graphical form, which 
facilitates instruction and retention of the facts presented. The AA. have limited 
themselves to the outlines of the vsubject and have not attempted to make a detailed 
study of the various aspects of butter-making; the publications suppljdng full informa- 
tion on any particular ]X)int are indicated. 

Careful attention has been given to ensuring the accuracy and clarity of the 
charts and statistics included in this useful manual. 


E. (;. 


GrunvvoIvDT, Franz, Die Dokumenfation in dry Forstwirtsrhctff. Neudanmi u. Perliii, 
Veriag J. Neumann, i(>40. 87 pp. (Zeitschrift fi'ir Weltforstwnrlscliaft. Journal of 
Fore.stry. Revue pA'onomique ForcvStiere Universelle. Beiheft zum Band XTl). 

Forestr)^ is one of tho.se fields of knowledge, in whicli, within the last four (leca<ks, 
an active international collaboration of scientific character has been put inU) efiVet through 
the efforts of the ‘ International Union of Forest Re.search Organizations ’. Forestry 
experts have long recognized the im])ortance of an international forestry bibliograpiiy. 
Mention may be made of Ph. Flury. the author of an excellent classification schemt‘ lor 
forestry, and of A. 0])permemn, who compiled the ‘ Bibliographia universalis silvi- 
culturae The r;?ceiit establivshment of the Inteniational Forestry Centre (C. l.S.) 
in Berlin offers a good occasion for reconsidering the whole problem of silvicultural 
documentation and, it is most fortunate, therefore, that the librarian of this new 
organization has prepared at the very start of it.s activity an extremely thorough and 
complete study of the various aspects concerned. The A. dist'usses uo{ only tlie ])ro- 
blems of international bibliograjpliies and classification, bnt also the prol)lems dealing 
with the collecttqn, clasdfication and valorizatioti of forestry documentation in the 
widest sense of the word, lie goes considerably beyond the range of library acti^^ity 
in the usual sense and invades the domain of documentation proper, tnmting on biblio- 
graphies, reference and information service, archival material and international loans, 
to mention only a few problems, (irunwoldt's proposals with regard to the rational 
organization of forestry documentation on inteniational lines corresjiond largely to the 
programme regarding agricnltural documentation e.stablished b}' the International 
In.stitiite of Agriculture and the International Committee of Agricultural Lil)rarian.s. 
Obviously, the creation of a large central forestry library of inteniational character 
and of an equally comprehensive centre of documentation is the i:>rimary croiidition 
for inteniational collaboration in scientific forestry work. 

Besides the chapters dealing with questions of "principle and theprogramine of future 
wxirk, the book has the further important merit of provi<^ling the forestry expert and 
librarian with very complete information on the bibliographical and library^ tools w^hich 
exist in the field of forCvStry and which ought to be known. An exanijile is the possibly 
not complete Tint still very useful list of tliose sources which have to be considen‘d 
in collecting and acquiring forestry literature. ^Moreover the book contains a list of 
the forestry libraries of the world wliicli may be compared with the International Direc- 
tory of Agricultural Libraries, publislied by the Inteniational Institute of Agriculture 
(i(/39), 'ilie A. has added to the forestry librariCvS mentioned in tlie Institute’s list (66), 
a further 26, or if the Soviet Union, wliicn for technical reavSons had to be omitted froxn 
the Institute’s list, is included, still another 15 libraries. Also useful is the compilation of 
printed catalogues and periodical accession'lists of forestry libraries. A most valuable 
feature from the agricultural viewpoint is tlie very comprehensive and well arranged 
list of national and international forestry bibliographies, including not only currait 
bibliographies but also bibliograpliical monographs concerning older literature as w^ll 
as siiecial bibliographies entirely on the various branches of forestry. 

' ' S. 
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NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
for tbe fourth quarter of 1940 (♦). 

R. Accadeinia d’ltalia. Atti della Reale Accademia d’ltalia. Rendiconli della 
Classe di scienze fisiche, matematiche e natural!. Roma, 7® s. v. 1 (1939-40)-, 
irr. (12 fasc. p. v.). [Cumulating: Atti della Reale Accademia nazionale dei 
Lincei. Reudiconti. Classe di scienze fisiche, matematiche e natural!. 6" S^iej. 

Alberta. University. College of agriculture. Bulletin. IMmonton, no. 8 (1934)-, irr. 

Alberta. University. College of agriculture. Circular. Edmonton, no. 4 (1932)-, irr. 

Annali di microbiologia; raccoHa di memorie di microbiologia generale ed appli- 
cata airagricoltura, alle industrie fermentative ed alimentari: ...organo della 
Stazione sperinientale di batteriologia agraria di Crema. Milano, v. i (J940)-, 
irr. U. 50 int.; L. too tHr. [Text of articles and summaries in German, 
Ivnglisli, French or Italian]. 

ARf^l-ivos do Servi^o florestal. Ministerio da agricultura. Rio de J aneiro, v. 1 (1939)-, 
irr. [Formerly: Arquivos do Instituto de biologia vegetal]. 

Bari. R. Universita. FacoHa di giurisprudenza. Annali della Facolta di giuri- 
spriidenza (gia Annali del Seminario giuridico-economico) . Bari, n. s. v. i 
( 1 93'^) -I 

Bollkttino dei brevetti per invenzioni. modelli e marchi. Roma, n. 9/10 (1940)-, 
bimens. L. 36 int.; L. 80 etr. (Ministero delle corporazioni. Ufiicio centrale 
dei brevetti per invenzioni, modelli e marchi). (Formerly: Bollettino della 
propriety intellettuale] . 

Boi.LKTTiNC) delle Assemblee legislative... Pubblicazione a cura del Senate del 
Regno e della Camera dei fasci e delle corporazioni. Roma, 2/2 s. v. 13 (1939)-, 
sem. [Former 1 }^ Bollettino parlamentarej. 

BoLLK'rriNO delle biblioteche delle Assemblee legislative. Nuove accessioni e spoglio 
delle riviste... Pubblicazione a cura del Senate del Regno e della Camera dei 
fasci e delle corporazioni. Roma, n. 1/2 (1939) - , sem. [Formerly: Bollettino 
parlamentare. Supplemento bibliografico] . 

Caracas. Instituto nacional del cafe. Revista del IiivStituto nacional del cafe. 
Caracas, v. i (1939)-, irr. 

Caribbean forester. Tropical forest experiment station. Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, 
[Southern forest experiment vStationl, [New Orleans, v. i {1939/40)-, 

trim. [Mimeographed]. 

COLOMBIK BRITANNIQUE. Department of agriculture. Field crop circular. [Victorial, 
no. 12 (1935)“ iJ'r- 

BeutschER Obstbau; Mollers deutsche Gartnerzeitung. I'rankfurt/Oder, Gartcn- 
bauverlag lYowitzsch & Sohn, v. 55 (1940)-, mens. RM. 9.- [Supplements anne- 
xed: ft Sortenkmide im Obstbau » and « Pomologisclies Zentral-Blatt »]. [For- 
merly: tc Mollers deutsche Gartnerzeitung y <] , 

Guatemala. Biblioteca nacional. Boletin de la Biblioleca nacional. Guatemala, v. 8 
(1939)-, trim. 


(♦) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimen?, (twice monthly); bimestr, (every two monthsi) 
<i6c. (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int, (home price); irr. (irregular) 
mens, (monthly); n® (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half ycjirly); s. (se- 
ries); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appetiring in 
the title of the review. 
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ITAIJA centrale viti-vinicola. Arezzo, v. i (1937)-, biniestr. L. 10,- (Bolettino del- 
ristituto enologico della Tascana. Arezsoo). [Formerly: Bollettino enologico 
toscano. R. Cantina sperimentale e I#aboratorio enochimico di Arezzo] . 

IvECHK; revista mensual editada por la Conaprole, Montevideo, [Cooperativa na- 
cional de produotores de leche], v. i (1937)-, mens. $ 2.- 

Magvar dllattenyeszt^; az orszdgos torzskoiiyvelo bizottsdg irdnyltdsa alatt dlld 
dllattenyeszto 6s torzskdnyvelo szervezetek hivatalos lapja. Budapest, v. i 
(1939)“-. bimens. [Hungarian animal breeding; official organ of Animal breed- 
ing and pedigree records organisations under direction of tlie National com- 
mittee of the pedigree records]. [Formerly: Allattenydsztok lapja. (Review of 
animal breeders)]. 

MEDKbtlN. [Universidad nacional]. Facultad nacional de agronomia. Revista, v. i 
(1939) 

Midland agricultural college. Sutton Bonington, Loughborough. Bulletin. No. 6 
(1926)-,^ irr. 

Produsentkn; medlemsblad for Norske melkeprodusenters landsforbund og Nor* 
ges kjott- fleskesentral. Oslo, no. i (1940)--, irr. [Producer]. [Formerly Mel- 
keprodusenten. (Milk producer)]. 

Refrigerating engineering; economic application of air conditioning and refri- 
geration; ...official publication of The American Society of refrigerating engi- 
neers. New York, v. 40 (1940)-, mens. $ 3.00 int.; $ 4.00 6tr. 

Review of United States patents relating to pest control. Washington, H. C., v. to 
(i937)“» mens. (United States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Bnto- 
molo^ and Plant Quarantine. Division of insecticide investigations). [Mi- 
meographed] . 

RivisTa geografica italiana. ...e Bollettino della « Societd di studi geografici » resi- 
dente in Firenze. Firenze, v. 44 (1937)--, 6 fasc. p. a. L. 30- int.;T^. 35.- 6tr. 
[Containing summaries also in German] . 

Terra trentina; periodico raensile delle istituzioni agrarie della provincia di Trento. 
Trento, v. 49 (1936)--, L. 6.- [Formerly: « Bollettino agrario; organo della 
Cattedra ambulante d’agricoltura di Trento. dell’Istituto agrario di San Mi- 
chele e delle Aziende del Consiglio provinciale deU’economia]. 

United States Government publications; monthly catalog issued by the Super- 
intendent of documents. Washington, D. C., no. 541 (1940)-, mens. $ 1.50 mt.; 
$ 2.10 etr, [Formerly: Monthly catalog U. S. public documents]. 

Veorordnxjngsbeatt fiir die besetzten norwe^scJien Gebiete. [Der Reicliskom- 
missar fiir die besetzten norwegischen Gebiete], Oslo, 1940-, irr. [Second title 
in Norvegian: P^orordnungstidend for de besatte norske omr4der]. [Bilingual 
text: German and Norvegian]. 

Zeitschrift fiir Vitaminforschung; Zugleich Zentralblatt fiir Vitaminologie tmd 
verwandte l^mahrungsprobleme. Bern, Verlag Hans Huber, v. 8 (1938/39)-, 
irr. s. 18,- ou RM ro,8o p. v. [Text of articles in German, English, Frencli 
or Italian]. 


Prof. Ugo Papx, Segretario generate delVUtituto, Direttore responsabUe, 

PRINTING OFFICE CARLO COLOMBO ROME, DECEMBER XI, X94O. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVElfTS • 

ITALIAN EAST AFRICA. 

Insects and Other Crop Pests in 1939 f 

The insects and other pests reported or personally observed by myself as 
causing damage to crops in Italian East Africa during 1939 are: — 

Insects. 

I softer a. 

(i) Various species of Termites with epigeous and hypogeous nests causing 
damage to the potato, cotton, Cajanus indicus, the doum palm, sugarcane, guin- 
miferous acacias and the supports of many buildings were noted in some territo- 
ries of Italian East Africa. 

On hoptera - Acridioidea. 

(2) Migrations of Locusta inigratoria migrator ioides (Rch. et Frm.) continued 
from one territory to another in the Empire, often with egg-laying. Wheat, barley, 
durra, maize, sugar sorghum, sugar cane, and many grasses on natural pasturages 
suffered the most damage. Eeguminosae and plants of other families were always 
left untouched. Towards the end of the year, intensity of infestation declined 
appreciably in nearly all the territories. 

(3) Schistocerca gregaria (Forsk.). Various foci showing a permanent or 
endemic development of the ph. solitaria of this species were observ^ed throughout 
the low-lying eastern plain of Eritrea, from Massaua to the Sudanese border. 
There does not appear to be any immediate probability of the appearance of 
swarms of the ph. gregaria, 

(4) Phymateus spp. Harmful in the larval, nymphal and adult stages to 
Calotropis procera and Balanites aegyptiaca and to crops of * daguss^ ' (Eleusine 
coracana), durra and maize in different zones of Eritrea and other territories of 
the Empire. 

* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
f Communication l^om Dr. Giuseppe Jannone, Section, of Emtcmology and Agricultural Zoology, 
Centre of Agricultural and Zootechnical Research for Italian East Africa, Addis Abeba, transmitted 
to the Institute by the Ministry for Italian Africa, Rome. 
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(5) Anacridium melanorhodon Walk. Caused slight damage to durra and 
cotton crops at Tessenei in the western low-lying plain of Eritrea. 

(6) Pyrgomorphinae. Earvae and nymphae of a species of this sub-family 
caused damage to C. procera in various zones of I. E. A. 

(7) Otniihacris sp. Larvae, nymphae and adults harmful to ornamental 
and wild acacia trees, oleanders, Phoenix canariensis, cotton, etc. 

T h y s an 0 p t e r a , 

(8) Selenothrips (Heliothrips) indicus Bagn. vSevere damage to cotton only 
in a few parts of the comprensorium of the S. I. A. at Tessenei in the western 
low-lying plain of Eritrea. 

Hemiptera. 

Heieroptera. 

(9) Nezara viridula (L-)* (Pentatomidae) and 

(10) xV. viridula (L.) var. torquata. 

In the larval, nymphal and adult stages, very harmful to crops of ' bultuc ' 
[Pennisetum typhoideum) in the northern area of the eastern low-lying plain of 
Eritrea. They suck the grain on the spike and cause aborted seed. 

(ir) Antestia lineaiicollis Stal. {Pentatomidae). Reported as causing dam- 
age in the coffee plantations of Harar. 

(12) Codophila maculicollis Dali. {Pentatomidae) 

(13) Nariscm cinctiveniris Germ. {Coreidae) and 

(14) Lygaeus amoenus Bol. {Lygacidae). 

Found causing damage to various plants of the wild flora of southern Scioa. 

(15) Dysdercus cardinalis Gerst. {Pyrrhocoridae) and 

(16) Dysdercus sp. 

Slight damage to cotton, baobab fruits and bolls of different wild Malva- 
ceae in Eritrea, in Somaliland and in other territories. 

Homoptera, 

(17) Kolia sp. {Cicadellidae), Harmful to the leaves of wild solanaceous 
plants. 

(18) Empoasca facialis Jac. (Cicadellidae). Considered to have damaged 
castor oil plants at Genale, Somaliland. 

(19) Spanioza erythreae (Del Guercio) Boselli. (Psyllidae). Damaging in 
the larval and nymphal stages the young leaves and shoots of nearly all the citrus 
species cultivated, and particularly Citrus limonum Risso. 

(20) Bemisia tabaci Gennad. (Aleyrodidae) . Found on cotton plants at 
Tessenei in the western low-lying plain of Eritrea, but causing little or no 
damage. No leaf curl was noted. 

(21) Bfachycolus brassieae (L.)* (- 4 llarmful to cultivated cab- 

bages. 
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{22) ToxopUra aurantii (B. d. F.). (Aphididae). P'outid on the shoots 
and buds of citrus plants in various zones of I. E. A, 

{23) Rkopaloaiphon maidis (Fitch.). (Aphididae) and 

(24) Macrosiphon solanifolH Ashmead. (Aphididae). 

These Aphids were found causing damage to different wild species of Gra- 
mineae and Solanaceae in Scioa. 

(25) Macrosiphon rosae (L.). (Aphididae). Found on the shoots and 
unopened flower buds of cultivated rose plants in many parts of 1. E. A. 

(26) Chrysomphalus dictyospermi (Morg.). (Coccidae). 

(27) Aspidiotus hederae (Vallot). (Coccidae). 

(28) Parlaioria (Websteriella) zizyphus (Lucas). (Coccidae). 

(29) Pericerya purchasi (Maskell) Silv. (Coccidae). 

(30) Mytilococcus beckii (Newman). (Coccidae) and 

(31) Coccus hesperidum L. or a variety of this species. (Coccidae). 

Scale insects causing dam.age and in some cases severe damage to citrus 

in Eritrea, Scioa and Harar and in other localities of the Empire. However 
all these six species are not always present together in the citrus-growing areas. 

(32) Aspidiotus destructor Signoret (=== A. trasparens). (Coccidae). Re- 
ported as damaging banana groves at Genale, Somaliland. 


L e p i d 0 p t € r a . 

(33) Ocinara ficicola Strd. (Bombycidae). vSpecies harmful in the larval 
stage to the leaves of Ficus dekdekena and F. elastica in Eritrea. 

(34) Pericallia geometrica Oberth. (Arctiidac). Very harmful in the larval 
stage to the leaves of castor oil plants cultivated in Scioa and Eritrea. 

(35) Drepanoptera anfinorii Oberth. (^ Epiphora antinorii Oberth.). 
(Saturniidae). Fairly harmful to the leaves of ca.stor oil plants in Scioa and 
Eritrea. 

(36) Acraea encedon necoda Hew. (Nympkalidae). Caused severe damage 
to plants of Urtica simensis, Malva verticillaia and Cirsium laticeiflatum abyssinicum 
in the close vicinity of Addis Abeba. 

(37) Pieris brassicoides Guer. (Pieridae). \'ery harmful to Tropaeolum 
majus, to cultivated cabbages and different wild cruciferous plants in Addis 
Abeba and its vicinity. 

(38) Plutella macutipennis Curt. (PhUellidae). Caused .severe damage in 
a few sporadic cases to the leaves of Tr. majus in Scioa. 

(39) Cossws or a related genus (Cossidae). One species caused very severe 
damage to the stems and the principal and secondary f)ranchcs of the castor 
oil plant (plants 2-3 years old) in southern Scioa. 

{40) Holocera smilax Angas. (Saturniidae). Caused severe leaf scorch on 
Schinus molle in Eritrea (Asmara and environs). 

(41) Dasychira extorta Dist. (Lymantriidae). Harmiul to the leaves of 
many wild Ficus in Eritrea and Harar (Arussi). 

(42) Papilio demodocus Esp. (Papilionidae). Found in nearly all the 
citrus orchards of the Empire, but not causing much damage. 
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(43) Chlofidea armigera Hb* (= Ch. obsoleta Hb.). (Nociuidue), Hami- 
ftil, though only slightly, to maize and durra crops in Eritrea. 

(44) Another species of Noctuidae caused severe damage to experimental 
crops of tobacco in southern Scioa; the caterpillars eat the leaves. 

(45) Plodia interpunotella Hb. [Pyralidae) and 

(46) Ephestia kuehniella Zeller. [Pyralidae), 

These two Microlepidoptera severely damaged a large consignment of wheat 
sent from Europe and stored at Asmara, Erifrea. 

(47) Platyedra gassy piella Saund. (— Gelechia gossypiella Saiind.). (Gele^ 
chiidae). Fairly harmful to cotton crops in Genale and Alessandria, Somaliland. 
Not found in the cotton district of Tessenei in the western lowdying plain of 
Eritrea. 

(48) Sesamia cretica Eed. [Noctuidae). Caused much damage to maize 
crops in Genale, Jonte and Alessandra, Somaliland. 

(49) Busseola fusca Full. [Noctuidae). Found on maize and sorghums in 
southern Scioa, but causing little damage and always less than in 1938. 

(50) Laphygma exigua Hb. [Noctuidae) and 

{51) Spilosoma investigatorum Karsch. [Arctiidae). 

Very numerous caterpillars of these two species appeared in vSome zones of 
Harar, causing the total destruction of the durra and maize crops and .severe 
damage to the natural pasture lands. 

(52) Leucoptera coffeella (Gu^r.-Men.). [Lyonetiidae) . Caused heavy losses 
in the coffee plantations in Aniara (Zeghi^ Peninsula, on Lake Tana) and in 
Scioa (‘Villa Anna Maria' area). 


C ole 0 pt ev a . 

(53) Pachnoda [Cetonia) intcrrupta ly, [Scarabaeidae, CeUmiinae). Fairly 
serious infestation of durra on the slopes along the western low-lying plain of 
Eritrea (territory of the Barentii Residency). 

{54) Epilachna similis Thunb. [Coccinellidae). Heavy infestation of the 
larvae and adults of this .species in southern Scioa and to a small extent 
also in Eritrea, damaging wheat, barley, maize, durra and sorghum crops 
in general. 

(55) Calandra granaria [!,.). (Curculionidae). 

(56) Tenehrioides mauritanicus ly. [Tembrionidae) and 

(57) Tribolium confusum Duval, [T enebrionidae) . 

These three beetles caused severe damage to a consignment of wheat 
obtained from Europe and stored at Asmara, Eritrea. 

(58) Nisotra uniformis Jac. [Halticidae). A species found very frequently 
on cotton crops in Tessenei, in the western low-lying plain of Eritrea, but not 
very harmful. 

(59) Tanymecus n. sp. [Curculionidae). This species, identified by Sit 
Guy A. K. Marshall, Director of the Imperial Institute of Entomology, lyondon, 
has catiseid considerable damage to crops of maize and sugar sorghum in Boli, 
Addis Abeba. 
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(60) Megalognatha aenea I/aboiss. (Galerucidae) . Very harmful in the 
adult stage to peach and almond trees in some localities near Addis Abeba. 

(61) Mylabris flavoguttata Rch. (Meloidae) and 

(62) MyL haccolyssa Racheb. {Meloidae). 

Beetles causing very heavy damage to potato, alfalfa and bean crops and 
to many wild solanaceous plants in central and southern Scioa. 

(63) Chilocorus distigma Klug. [Coccinellidae). 

(64) Exochomus cherenensis Weis. {Coccinellidae). 

(65) Rodolia sp. probably ferruginea Weis. {Coccinellidae) and 

(66) Rodolia 1 argodi {Coccinellidae). 

These four beetles have been found useful in Eritrea, in some cases having 
considerably reduced the number of many scale insects. 


D i p t e r a . 

(67) Ceratiiis capitata Wied. {Trypaneidae). Has caused much damage 
to sweet orange and mandarin fruits in various orchards in Eritrea. 

(68) Dacus hrevistylus Bezzi. {Trypaneidae). This species causes remark- 
ably heavy damage to small inarrow^s, cucumbers, watermelons and other 
vegetable crop.s in I. E. A. During 1939, losses were reported in vScioa, Eritrea, 
in Amara and in Harar. 

(69) Hylemyia flavihasis Stein. (Mnscidae) and 

(70) Paralima nidor Cress. {Ephydridae) . 

These two Dipt era have caused severe damage to experimental crops of 
barley at Bol^, Addis Abeba and at Olett^, western Scioa. Their biology 
differs considerably from that of the Phytophaga of wheat and oats in Italy. 


Arachnids. 

A c ar in a . 

(71) Epiietranychus althaeac v. Hanst. (== Tciranychus telarius Auct.). A 
species reported by myself as causing much damage to papaw' and castor oil 
plants in gardens along the Gasc, near Tessenei, in the western low-lying plain 
of Eritrea. 


WORMwS. 

Nematoda. 


(72) Heterodera radicicola Greeff. This species has 
banana plants in Somaliland, attacking the root system, 
occurred in the Genale district. 

continued to damage 
The heaviest damage 

Vl^RTEBRATES. 


A V e s . 


(73) Corvus albus Mhll. 

(74) C. capensis kordofanensis Eaubman, 

(75) Rhinocorax rhipidurus (Hart.). 



i 


Mon. 7-^ 
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(76) Colius striatus probably subsp. erlangeri Z^dlitz, 

(77) Colius spp. 

(78) Lamprocolius chalybaeus. 

(79) Spreo sp. 

(80) Passer griseus swansonii Riipp., Ploceus sp, and related species. 

(81) Nectarinia tacazze Stanley. 

(82) Streptopelia decipiens decipiens Finsch., S. vinacea erythreae N^iim.* 
5 . rossogrisea rossogrisea Sund. 

(83) Psittacula sp. ex Palaeornis sp. 

These birds have been reported by myself as causing damage to different 
crops in I. E. A. during 1939, in particular to cereals and fruit trees. 

Rodenti a. 

(84) Hystrix galeata galeata (?) Thomas. A species found to camse severe 
damage to potato, maize, watermelon and Musa ensete, 

(85) Field-voles. Different species are found in I. E. A. In 1939, some 
damage was caused to cereals and leguminous plants. 

(86) Tachyoryctes splcndens (?). This rodent has caused damage in south- 
ern Scioa to maize, wheat and other crops. Its identification should be con- 
firmed. 

U n gul at a , 

(87) Gazella dorcas L. subsj). isabella and 
(88^ G. soemmerringi soemmerringi Catzschm. 

These two species which are fairly numerous in the western low-lyiiig plain 
of Eritrea, caused considerable damage to cotton and ‘ bultuc ' crops. 

Primates. 

(89) Papio douera and 

(90) P. hamadryas. 

These two species of monkeys, very frequent in I. E. A., caused damage to 
coffee plantations in the western Arussi, Harar, on the slopes descending towards 
the Lake Zuai j)lain. 

FRANCE, 

Two Beetles Injurious to Fruit Trees * 

In the spring of 1939, the South-West Station of Agricultural Zoology, in 
collaboration with the Departmental Agricultural Services, was called upon 
to deal with attacks, fortunately localized, of the blister beetle {Cantharis 

♦ Conununication from Dr. Jean Feytaud, Director of the South-West Centre for Phytopa- 
thological Research, Talence, Gironde, Prance. 
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obscura ly.) and the alder leaf beetle {Agelasfica alni ly.) on fruit trees at the 
flowering season. 

The first infestations took place mainly in the Hautes-Pyren^es Depart- 
ment, and the second in the Landes Department. 

Among the treatments applied, rotenone powder mixtures appeared to 
give the best results. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Locust Invasion, 1932-1940 * 

Monthly Report No. 88. March, 1940. 

Destruction of hoppers of the red locust (Nomadacris seftemfasciata, Serv.) has 
been continued during March in the infested districts, which w^ere indicated in 
the report for January. The northern part of the Gwelo district, the southern 
part of Sebungw'e and the northern part of Mrewa must be added to the January 
list, whilst the area in which hatchings were reported in Charter has been report «- 
ed to extend a short distance into the Marandellas district. 

No further reports of injury to crops have been received. 

In the low veld of the Mtoko district adjacent to the eastern border, swarms 
of the new generation were reported to be on the wing and circling by the i8th of 
the month, and the natives were hurriedly reaping their crops. 
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Germany (Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia). — By Ordinance 
No. 92 of February 8, 1940, the destruction of w^eeds is compulsory. 

The plants to be considered as weeds according to this Ordinance are 
enumerated. 

Proprietors and occupiers of land are required to destroy weeds effectively. 

The plants should be destroyed at the latest at the time of seed formation. 
Plants which have already formed seed, after being dug up, should either be 
burnt or dug in. 

Grasslands and meadows, roadsides and ditches, etc., particularly siiscej)- 
tible to weed invasion, should be mown before the weeds produce seed. 

The proprietor of any land, which may constitute a source of damage 
to neighbouring areas owdng to heavy invasion of weeds and the impossibility 
of checking invasion by ordinary means of control, must change his system 
of cultivation. 

* Commuuication from tlie official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. jR.upert W. Jack, 
F. E. S., Chief Entomologist, Agricultural Laboraior3’’, Department of Agricultuie, vSalisburj-, Southern 
Rhodes. 
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Crop seeds should be cleaned in order eliminate all weed seed in excess 
of the limit allowed. 

Weed seed ^ should never be thrown on manure or compost heaps, nor 
utilized for stock feed without previously having been ground in order to destroy 
their germinative power, or treated in any other manner which will make them 
innocuous. 

Each year, the administrative authorities will advise the communes of the 
obligation to destroy weeds, and in turn, the communes will call the attention 
of those concerned to the question. 

If any person concerned does not comply with the provisions of this 
Ordinance, the commune will carry out the necessary operations at the expense 
of the said person in question. In the case of the commune neglecting this 
duty, the authorities will take charge. 

The Experiment Stations of Prague, for Bohemia, and Brno, for Moravia, 
are charged with the application of this Ordinance. In carrying out these func- 
tions, besides tlie staff of the experiment stations, use will also be made of 
persons or institutions authorized and recognized by the Minister of Agriculture. 

Information as to the extent of w^eed invasion will be furnished by report- 
ers of the Plant Protection Service of the different districts. 

The inspectors will request the proprietors concerned to accompany them 
on their inspection of the land, and if it is found that the proprietor has 
neglected to carry out control operations, he will be required to pay the inspec- 
tion expenses. (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzhe$timmuf}gen, Berlin, i. Mai 1940, 
Bd. Xir, Nr. 3, S. 63-66). 

By Resolution of March 7, 1940, the import of seeds and plants of 
forest species from abroad is prohibited. [Ibid., >S. 66-67). 

Australia (Western Australia). — On January 30, 1940 ragwort {Senecio 
jacohaea) has been declared to be a noxious weed throughout the State. [Govern- 
ment Gazette of Western Australia, Perth, February 2, 1940, No. 5, p. 132). 


France. — A Decree of March 10, 1940 prohibits the export of nicotine. 
[Bulletin de V Office de Renseignements agricoles, Paris, .15 mars 1940, n® 6, p. 113)* 

A Ministerial Decree of March ii, 1940 lays down the conditions govern- 
ing the sanitary inspection of potato crops for seed. 

Appended to this Decree are [a) a technical regulation regarding the sanitary 
inspection of potato crops for seed; (6) technical instructions for inspection; [c) a 
model of the form for demand for inspection. [Ibid., p. 117-120). 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of). — By Decree of March 21, 1940, a Com- 
mission for crop improvement is formed, which is required, inter alia, to carry 
out the phytopathological inspection of crops, and also of the exports and imports 
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of plants or parts of plants, to organize control measures against crop pests and 
to supervise their operation. {Memorial du Grand-Duche de Luxembourg, Luxem- 
bourg, 30 mars 1940, n® 19, p. [233J-234). 

By Decree of March 26, 1940, a Government tax of 4 fr. will be applied 
to all certificates and documents issued by the Phytopathological vService. 

Besides this tax, anyone requiring the services of the officers and experts of 
the Phytopathological Service is obliged to pay their expenses for the journey 
and time spent. {Ibid,, p. 234-235), 


New Zealand. — The Grape-vine Diseases Regulations 1939, of Septem- 
ber 20, 1939, govern the control of downy mildew of grape {Plasmopara viticola) 
and vine-louse or phylloxera {Phylloxera vastatrix), {Grape-vine Diseases Regu- 
lations igjg, Wellington, 1939, Serial Number 1939/173, 2 pp.). 

By Special Order made by the Blenheim Borough Council on Septem- 
ber 28, 1939, and published by the Minister of Agriculture on January 4, 1940, 
all plants mentioned in the Second Schedule of the Noxious Weeds Act, 1928 
are declared to be noxious weeds within the boundaries of the Borough of 
Blenheim. (The Netef Zealand Gazette, Wellington, January ii, 1940, Numb. 1, 

p- 25). 


By the Noxious Weeds Act Extension Order 1939, of November 8, 
1939, the Second Schedule to the Noxious Weeds Act, 1928 is extended by includ- 
ing therein the plant heath (Echium vulgare), {The Noxious Weeds Act Extension 
Order igsg, Wellington, 1939, Serial Number 1939/239, i p.). 


The Netherlands. The Royal Decree No. 21 of June 10, 1939 nominates 
the members of the Commission for narcissus diseavSes. {Nederlandsche Staat scour ant, 
's-Gravenhage, 19 Juni 1939, AV 1939, N/ 117, biz. 2). 

The Regulation No. 7842 of July 31, 1939, regards the working of the 
aforesaid Commission, (ibid,, 1 Augustus 1939, N.' 148, biz. 2). 


Syrian Republic. — By Decree No. 354 ER of December ii, 1939, the 
import into and transit through Syria and Lebanon of banana plants and 
bananas of any origin whatsoever are prohibited. 

This interdiction does not apply to banana plants introduced into Syria 
and Lebanon for experimental or scientific purposes provided that: the following 
conditions are complied with: — (a) a written authorization of importation must 
be granted by the Department of Agriculture of the State concerned at least 
seven days before the date of importation; (b) the importer must produce a 
certificate of phytopathological inspection drawn up in the country of origin. 
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stating that the plants in question are free from parasites recognized as danger- 
ous to crops; {c) application of sanitary and inspection measures which will 
be considered necessary before admission of imports. 

Inspection of the banana plants will be carried out by an officer of the 
Agricultural Services on arrival at the port of importation indicated. Plants 
attacked by any disease whatsoever or not free from parasites recognized as 
dangei«:)us to crops will either be refused or destroyed or else disinfected accord- 
ing to the conditions laid down by Decree No. 24S of April 19, 1926 and con- 
forming to the prescriptions of the Department of Agriculture of the States 
of Syria and Lebanon, {Journal Officiel de la Repuhlique Syrienne, Damas, 
8 fevrier 1940, 22"‘* annee, n'^ 4, p. 16). 


Saint Vincent ( Colony of). — An Order in Council made under the Plant 
Protection Ordinance, No. 14 of 1935, on February 18, 1939, prohibits the transfer 
or conveyance of seed cotton from the Saint Vincent Grenadines into the Island 
of Saint Vincent except in certain cases by permit from the agricultural authority 
in respect of the Islands of Bequia, Battawia and Mustique on proof of fumigation 
to the satisfaction of the agricultural authority. [Saint Vincent. Orders in 
Council, Rules, Regulations and Proclamations for the Year 19J9, Kingstown, 
1940, pp. 1-2). 

By Order in Council made on April 3, 1939 the period beginning on Ma}?' 
^939f ending on August 15, 1939, for the Islands of Saint Vincent and 
Mustique and the period beginning on May i, 1939, and^ending on July 31, 1939, 
for the Saint Vincent Grenadines (except the Island of Mustique) shall be close 
season.s, resx>ectively, within the meaning of the Cotton Protection Ordinance. 
{Ibid., p. 25). 

A Proclamation of June 5, 1939 amends the Proclamation of August 
^935/ prohibiting the imxjortation of certain i)lants, etc. into the Colony: — 
{a) by annulling the application of section i (c) ^i) with respect to purchases 
of cotton seed in the Island of Carriacou not exceeding 40 tons and [h) providing 
that such seed may be brought into the Colony during June, 1939. {Ibid., p. 27). 

Switzerland (Canton of Bern). — An Ordinance of June 13, 1939 estab- 
livshes the measures to be taken for the control of the Colorado beetle [Lepti- 
notarsa decemlineaia] in the Canton of Bern. [Bulletin des lois, decrets et ordon- 
nances du canton de Berne, Berne, annee 1939, tome XXXIX de la nouv. 
s^r., p. 43-4())- 
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the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
October 24 to November 5, ig38. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, r93<>, pp. 245-258. 
Literature cited, pp. 257-258. 

[L. diatraeae, Ipobracon rimae, Theresia claripalpis, Bassus stigmaterus, B. 
texanus, B. nigrotrochantericus, and B. sanctus as parasites of Diatraea saccha- 
ralis']. 

JEPSON, W. F., and Moutia, L. A. The progress of applied entomology in Mauritius 
during the years 1933 with reference to insects of the sugarcane. In- 

ternational Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the Sixth Congress 
held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to No- 
vember 5, xgsS. Baton Rouge. Louisiana. 1939. PP- 377'382. References, p. 382. 

Kiryu, Tomojiro, and Okada, Mampachi. Sclerotic disease of sugarcane. Interna- 
tional Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the Sixth Congress held 
at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to November 5, 
jgSS. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939 . PP- 7 ^ 5 ’ 792 . figs. 1-5. 

[A physiological disease]. 

KOSTOFP, Dontcho. Atypical growth, abnonnal mitosis and polyploidy induced by 
ethyl-mercury-chloride. Phytopathologischc Zeitschrift, Berlin 1940. Bd. XIIT, 
Heft 1, S. [913-96, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, S. 96. 
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Kramer, M. A degenerescencia e a defesa da cultura da batatinha. O Biologic^, 
Sao Paulo, 1939, ano V, n? 12, pags. [265]-272. 

Larose, E., et VanderwaIvI^E. R. Nouvelles recherches sur le charbon du fro- 
ment. Bulletin de Vlnstitut agronomique et des Stations de Recherches de Gem- 
hloux, Ckiinbloux, 1939, tome VIII, 3-4, p. [205]-2i.i, fig. 1-2. 

[With titles and summaries also in Flemish, German and ^glish. — Ustilago 
nuda tfitici]. 

LeBeau, Francis J. The relation of environmental factors and antagonistic orga- 
nisms to root rot of sugarcane and corn. International Society of Sugar Cane 
Technologists. Proceedings of \he Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to November 5, 1938. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, 1939. PP- 342-347. i-3- 

[Pythium, TrichodermcCl. 

Lever, R. J. A, W. Entomological notes. Suva, 1939. Vol. lo. 
No. 3, pp. 83-87. 

[Contains: — 

(1) The malarial mosquito in the South Seas. 

(2) The rice leaf -hopper. [Sogata furcifera]. 

(3) Control of cutworms on grasses. [Spodoptera^. 

(4) Rice insectvS. [Spodopiera mauritia, Cirphis unipuncta, Sogata furcifera,. 
Leptocorisa varicornis, Coccinella 8-niaculata. Oryzaephilus surinamensis, Tri- 
bolium castamum, T, ferrugineum, Diocalandra oryzae, Necrobia nifipes, Alphi- 
tobius laevigatus]. 

(5) Notes on white ants. [Cryptotermes buxioni ?]. 

LieSK. The occurrence in the British Isles of the Adelopus disease of Douglas 
fir. Quarterly Journal of Forestry, London, 1939, Vol. XXXIII, No. 4, pp. 247- 
252,* I pi. 

Manii,, P. A propos de Tappreciation de Pactivite des produits fongicides. Bul- 
letin de Vlnstitut agronomiqiie et des Stations de Recherches dc Gemhloux „ 
Geinbloux, 1939, tome VIII, n^* 3-4, p. (2i5]-222. 

[With titles and summaries also m Flemish] Gennau and English]. 

MANOI.ACHK, C. Achantiophilus helianthi Rossi. Viafa Agricold, Biicure§ti 1940, 
an. XXXI, nr. 3, pag. [65]-67, fig. 1-6. Literatura, pag. 66-67. 

[A parasite of the fruits of Carthamus linctorms]. 

Maraniiao, Z. C. Pragas das Cucurbitaceas cultivadas. Revista de A griculiura, 
Piracicaba, 1939, vol. XIV, n. 9-10, pags. I.371J-388, figs. 1-9. Bibliographia„ 
pags. 

\Leptoglossus gonager. Aphis gossypii, Aiargarodes brasiliensis, Heliothts ofe.so- 
leta, Diaphania nitidalis, D. hyalinata, Melittiu satyriformis, M. riograndensis, 
Epilachna clandestina, E. paenulata, Diabrotica speciosa, D. bivitiula, D. signi- 
ficaia, D. quadriplagiaia, D. rufolimbata, AdeHis muiicus, Pterodia sp., Phy- 
maiophosus squamans, Anastrepha grandisi], 

Mari,owe, Ralph H. Note on Ananca bicolor (Fairm.) (Col.). Proceedings of the 
Hawaiian Entomological Society for the Year 1938, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1939,. 
Vol. X, No. 2, p. 223. 

[On sweet com]. 

Marsais, P., et SfiGAi^, L. Le court-nou^ contagieux a-t-il les caracte^re.^ d'mie 
maladie a virus ? Revue de Viticulture, Paris, 1939, 46® amu^e, tome XCI, 
1109 2.368-2.369, p. 333-337- 

Martin, J. P. Stem galls of sugarcane induced with an insect extract. Interna- 
tional Society of^ Sugar Cane Technilogists. Proceedings of the Sixth Congress 
held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to No- 
vember 5, 1938. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939. pp. 461-467, figs. 1-5. Litera- 
ture cited, pp. 466-467. 

[Draeculacephala molHpes]. 

Mason, L. Ascu‘' wood preservative. Current Science, Bangalore, 1940, Vol. 9, 
No. 4, pp. 187-188. 
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MaTHES, Ralph, Ingram, J. W., and Haijsy, W. E. Preliminary report on studies 
progenies of sugarcane crosses for susceptibility to sugarcane borer injury 
in Lotiisiana. International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists, Proceedings 
of the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Pouge, Loui- 
siana, October 24 to November 5, ig38. Baton Rouge, I,ouivSiana, 1939, pp. 
581-589. 

MaTZ, Julius. Comparative study of sugarcane mosaic from different countries. 
International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the Sixth 
Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 
to November 5, igsS. Baton Rouge, l,ouisiana, 1939, pp. 572-580, figs. 1-2. 

McMarTIN, a. Some preliminary trials on the control of sett-rot in Natal. Inter- 
national Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the Sixth Congress 
held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to No- 
vember 5, ig38. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939, pp. 457-460. 

[A number of different organisms are associated with this di.seavse]. 

MEHiy, Sigbert. Die haufigsten Schadlinge des landwirtschaftlichen Getreidespeichers 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtiguiig des Komkafers (Calandra granaria Lirnie). 
Praktische Blatter fur Pflanzenbau und Pflanzensckutz , Munchen T939, XVII. 
Jahrg.. Heft 7/8. S. li6r].T9.j, Taf. I-XII. 

Meyer-Hermann. K. l)er Stengelkropf der Luzerne. Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche 
Presse, Berlin 1939, 66. Jalirg., Nr. 50, S. 563-564, Abb. 702-704. 

[ Urophlyciis al faljae ] . 

MioTTf). G. II consumo del raine e la lotta contro la peronospora della vite. Jl 
Gazzettino Agricolo, Padova, 1940, anno XIIT, n. 20, p. [2]. 

[Plasmopara viiicola]. 

Naidenko, a. I. Desinfection of barley seeds against helminthosporioses. Pro- 
ceedings of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences of U . S. S. R., Moscow, 
1940. issue 3, pp. 2 1 -[23]. 1 Literature], p. [23]. 

[Ill Russian, with title also in English]. 

Nicoiaisen, W., LriTzke, B., und Witztg, I. Lhitersuchungen im Rahmen der 
Ziiclitung der Kleearten auf Widerstandsfahigkeit gegen don Kleekrebs (Scle- 
rotinia trifoliorum Erikss.) Phyiopaihologischc Zcitschrift, Berlin 1940, Bd. XIT, 
Heft 6. S. [585]-685, Abb. r-io. Schriftenverzeiclmis, S. 6^5. 

OCFEMIA, (L O, A reidew of sugarcane diseases in the Philippines. International 
Society of Sugar Cane Technologists, Proceedings of the Sixth Congress held at 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to November 5, 

1938. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939 . PP- i^3“T87. 

OCFKMIA, G. O., and Ceuno, M. S. Some recent findings regarding Fiji disease of 
sugarcane in the Philippines. Uiternational Society of Sugar Cane Technologists, 
Proceedings of the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to November 5, 193S. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 

1939. pp. 55 <^“ 554 . f’gs- 1-2. Literature cited, p. 554. 

[A virus diseasel. 

Orian, G. Natural hosts of Bacterium vascularum (Cobb) Gr. Smith in Mauritius. 
International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the Sixth 
Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 
to November 5, 193S. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939. pp. 437 - 447 * %«• i- 4 - 
Literature cited, p. 447- 

OTERBERGER, B. a., and Christian, M. B. Biology and importance of the sugar- 
cane rootstock weevil (Anacentrinus subnudus Buch.) in Louisiana. International 
Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the Sixth Congre^^s held at 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to November 5 » 
1938. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939 * PP- 472 - 475 - Literature cited, p. 475. 

Padwick, G. Watts. A new disease of wheat in India. Current Science, Banga- 
lore, 1940, Vol. 9, No. 4, pp. J 79-1 So, I fig. 

[Ophiobolus graminis ?]. 
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Pemberton. C. E. Quarantine measures against insects carried by transpacific 
airplanes. International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the 
Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
October 24 to November 5, Baton Rouge. Louisiana, 1^939. pp. 595*596. 

PiACCO, R. Belle erbe infestanti della risaia. Risicoliura, Vercelli, 1939. anno XXIX. 
n. 12. pp. 35^-354; ^ 940 > anno XXX, n. i, pp. 10-15, 8 figg.; n. 2, pp. 37-40, 
2 figg.; n. 3, pp. 66-69. 

[The most noxious species belong to the genera Panicum, Scirpus, Alopecurus, 
Alisma, Heleocharis, Orysa, Hydrodictyon, Spirogyra, Sphaeroplea]. 

. PoHjAKAJ.ijo, Oiini. Untersuchungen fiber den Kleekrebs imd seinen Anteil am 
Verschwinden des Klees in Kleegrasgemisclien. Pfianzenbau, Leipzig 1939, 
16. Jalirg., Heft 4, S. 136-160, Abb. i-io; Heft 5, S. 201-204, Literatur, 
S. 203-204. 

[Sclerotinia irifolioruni \ . 

PrtEvSNKr, H. a brief note on the relation between the physiological condition of 
phmts and insect attack. Bulletin de la Socidie Fouad d*Entomologie, Le 
Caire, 1939, XXXP"'* ann6e, XXIP"'* vol. (1938). p. 279-283* 

Rada, Gerrndn Garcia. El niildui de la lechiiga. Ministerio de Fomenio. Direccidn 
de Agriculiura y Ganaderia. Circular No. 4g, Linia-Pern, 1939, S pdgs., 1 fig. 
Literatura citada, pdg. 8. 

[Bremia laciucae] . 

Ra]NA, Eduardo A[ntonio]. Pulverizacion y exjK)lvereo de los algodonales. El Canipo, 
Buenos Aires, 1939, ano XXIII, n" 27T,pags. 53 a 56, 5 figs.; 272, pdgs. 35 
a 38, 6 figs. 

RaS^a, Eduardo Antonio, Medidas de preveiicion contra las plagas del algcxlonero. 
El Campo, BuenOvS Aires, 1939, ano XXIIT, if. 277, pdgs. 48 a 52, 8 figs. 

Rands, R, D., and Abbott, E, V. Sugarcane diseases in the Unites States. Inter- 
national Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the Sixth Congress 
held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to No- 
vember 5, 1938. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939, pp- 202-212. Literature cited, 
pp. 211-212. 

Rands, R. I)., and Dopp, Ernest. Pythimn root rot of sugarcane. International 
Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the Sixth Congress held at 
Louisiana State .University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to November 5, 
1938. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939, pp. 680-681. 

[Pythium arrhenomancs]. 

Rivera, Vfincenzoj. II fattore cliimico nel parassitamento dei vegetali. Atti del 
X Congresso Iniernazionale di Chimica, Roma, 1939, vol. V, pp. 612-624. 

Robertson, W. C. The Fungicides Act. Registrations for 1940. The Journal of the 
Department of Agriculture, Victoria, Australia, MCihowcnt, 1940, Vol. XXXVIII, 
Pt. 4, pp. 194-199, 2 figs. 

[The list of registered fungicides, insecticides, etc., will be found in the sup- 
plement to tills issue]. 

ROvSKNPEtD, Arthur H. Minor sugarcane diseases in Egypt. International Society 
of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the Sixth Congress held at Lout- 
siana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to November 5, 
193S. Baton Rouge, Loui.siana, 1939, pp. 1 94-1 97. 

Russo, Giuseppe. Un nuovo Piralide, Mohr a russoi Schaus, dannoso alia canna 
da zucchero nella Kepubblica Dominicana (Antille). Rivista di Biologia Colo- 
niale, Roma, 1940, vol. Ill, fasc. l-II, pp. [r39]-i.44, figg. l-II. 

[With titles and summaries in P'rench, English and German:-— * Mobra russoi 
Schaus, nouveau Pyralide nuisible k la canne a sucre dans la R6publique 
Dominicaine Mobra russoi Schaus, a new Pyralidae injurious to the 
sugar cane in the Dominican Republic — ‘ Eine neue Pyralidae, Mohr a 
russoi Schaus, als Zuckerrohrschfidling in der Bominikanischen Republik 
(Antillen) 
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Ryker, T. C. The Rhizoctonia disease of Bermuda grass, sugarcane, rice aud other 
grasses in Louisiana, international Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, October 24 to November 5, igsS. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939, 
X98-201, figvS. 1-2. References, p. 201. 
izoctonia solani]. 

Sakimtoa, K. On the host plants of some Hawaiian thrips. Proceedings of the 
Hawaiian Entomological Society for the Year igsS, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1939, 
pp. 251-254. Literature cited, p. 254. 

SANDU-Vit,LE, C., §1 Hui.pot, Aurelia. Resisten^a catorva soiuri de grau la infecjiunea 
cu malurii. Viata Agricold, Bucure^ti 1940, an. XXXT, no, 2, pag. 37-40. 
[Resistance of some varieties of wheat to Tilletia foetens]. 

Sasscer, E. R. Plant quarantine restrictions on the entry of sugarcane into the 
United States. International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings 
of the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
October 24 to November $, rgjS. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939, pp. 61T-616. 

ScARAMUZZA, L* C. The introduction of Theresia claripalpis V. d. W., into Cuba, 
and its artificial multiplication. International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. 
Proceedings of the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, October 24 to November 5, igsS, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939, 
PP- 5^9-59^3 figs. 12. Taterature cited, pp, 594-595- 
[For the biological control of the sugar cane borer, Diatraea $accharalis\. 

SEEtiGER, R. Beobachtungen liber das Auftreten der Peritliezien des Echten 
Mehltaues der Kebe. Arbeit ev aus der Biologischen Reichsanstalt furl and- und 
Forsiwirtschaft. Berlin-Dahlem, Berlin 1939, XXIT. Bd., Heft 4, S. [4531-478, 
Abb. r-2. Angefiibrte Schriften, S. 477-478. 

[ Uncinula necator ] . 

Semenov, A. E. On harm of the flax weevdl. Proceedings of the Lenin Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences of U. S. S. R., Moscow, 19.^0, issue 3, pp. 24-[27i. 
i Literature], p. [27]. 

jin Ru.Hsiaii, with title also in English. - ( ent on hyncims]. 

SercenT, BJdniond, Parrot, L.. HoKRENUKRCiER, R. Pour T uni filiation de la 
tenniiiologie couceniaiit les « ( ontages, raicrobevS invisibles; virus filtrables, 
virus, ultra virus, infratnicrobes, etc. >». Bulletin de ITnstitut Pasteur, Paris, 
1940, tome 38, n« 9, p. [3851-395- 

Shaffer, M. L. Seed selection and roguing in the practical c ontrol of mosaic disease 
of sugarcane in Louisiana. International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. 
Proceedings of the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to NovenUter 5, 193H. Raton Rouge*, Louisiema, 
1939. PP- 554-563- Literature cited, pp. 562-563. 

Shaftk. Mohamed. Constant temperature hot air sterilizer for the eoulrol of Epke- 
stia and Myelois 011 dates. Bulletin dc la Society Fonad d’ Entomologie , Le 
Caire, 1939, XXXP'"'' aiinee, XXIl^"’'* vol. (1938), p. 233-[264], fig. i,pls. T-V. 

Shafik, Mohamed, AjvutR, A., and Hii.mv, A. L. ICfllciency of commercial sodium 
cyanide mid sulphuric acid in liberating hydrocymiic acid gas for the fumiga- 
tion of citrus trees in Jigypt agahi.st .scale insects. Bulletin de la Societe Fouad 
d*Entomologie, Le Cam*, 1939. XXXP”'** annee, XX 11^"''' vol. (1938), p. 301- 
345, fig. 1, graphs I-XXVII. 

Shafik, Moliamed, and Hiemy, A. L. A mud brick oven for drying dates mid 
controlling Ephestia. Bulletin de la Society Fouad 1*’^ d'Entomologic, I,e Caire, 
i939i ann^^, XXll^'”* vol. (1938), p. 265~[278j, fig. 1, pis. I II. 

Shafik, Mohamed, and Husni, Mahmoud. The ideal spray emulsicni for the con- 
trol of scale insects on citrus In Egypt. Bulletin dc la’ Societe Fouad 7^^ dTin- 
iomologie, Le Caire, 1939, XXXI‘’”’® axm^e, XX11‘‘"® vol. (1938). p. 357-395- 

SHyVEiRA, Verlande Duarte, e Rkiniger, C[arlosJ H[eurigue]. Estiolamento das 
S^menteir^S de citrus causado pelo fmigo Sclerotium Rolfsii Sacc. Revista da 
Sociedade Brasileira de Agronomia, Rio de Janeiro, 1939# vol. II, nV 2, pags. 
[1653-168, figs. 1-7. 
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SMA^Iy, Tpbomas]. Tomato vStem rot or c^ker {DidymeUa lycopersici, JCleb.). Map- 
port$: du Directeur de la Fermed* Experiences Howard Davis *\,TriniU\ 2P ie 

V Expert ayant trait aux fmUadies affeciant les pommes de terre ei les iomates; 
3^ ae V Ex pert pour la culture et le soin des arbres d fruit, etc.\ et ^ du Chi* 
misU*Analyste en mature d* A gricuUure , avec tableaux y annexh, pour Vannie 
1939 ' Jersey, 1940, pp. 22-32. 

Tfhomasi. Colorado beetle. Rapporis: du Directeur de la Ferme d* Expe- 

riences ** Howard Davis Trinite; 2° de V Expert ayant trait aux maladies 
affectant les pommes de terre et les iomates: 3^ de P Expert pour la culture et le soin 
des arbres d fruit, eic.\ et du Chimiste-Analyste en mature d* Agriculture, avec 
tableaux y annexes, pour Vannie J939. Jersey, i94^> PP- 3.3^35- 
[Leptinoiarsa decemlineatd]. 


Smyth, E. Graywcxxl, Tricho^;rainitia proves itself in sugarcane borer control. 
International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the Sixth 
Congress held at Louisiana. State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 
24 to November 5. 1938. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939, pp. 367-377, figs. 1-3. 
[Trichogramma against Diatraea saccharalis'], 

Sorenson, Hans. The behavior of mosaic on certain soils and mosaic in regard to 
cane breeding. International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings 
of the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
October 24 to November 5, 1938. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939, pp. 357-360. 

SotFZA, Decio A. ITm bom adesivo na aplica^ao do arseiiiato de chumbo, O Bio- 
logico, Sao Paulo, 1939, aiio V, 12, pags. 297-298. 


Stevenson, (L C. Breeding and testing sugarcane seedlings for mosaic di|#asc 
resistance at the British West Indies Central Sugar Cane Breeding Station. 
Barbados. International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of 
the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
October 24 to November 5, 1938, Baton Rouge, LouLsiana, 1939, pp. 71-75. 

Stevenson, O. C. Breeding and testing sugarcane seedlings for gumming disease 
resistance at the British West Indies Central Sugar Cane Breeding Station, 
Barbados. International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of 
the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
October 24 to November 5, X938. Baton Rouge, 1939, pp. 75-78. References, p. 78, 
{Bacterium vasculorum]. 

STraib, W. Weiterer Beitrag zur Frage der Spczialisierung von Puccinia gluma- 
rum (Schm.) KrikvSs. et Henu. Arheiten aus der Biologischen Reichsanstalt filr 
Land- und Forstwirtschaft, Berlin -Dahlem, Berlin 1939, XXII, Bd., Heft 4, 
f57^]'579- Schriftenverzcichnis, S. 579. 

Summers, Eaton M. A study of the common mosaic of >sugarcane with special refer- 
ence to strains of the virus. International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. 
Proceedings of the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to November 5, 1938. Baton Rouge, Lotdsiana, 
1939 . pp. 564-565- 

[Swezey; O. H., Fuei^way, D. T., Mason, A. C., Houdaway, F, G., and Saki- 
mura, K,]. Recent records of the introduction of beneficial imects into the 
Hawaiian Islands. Proceedings of the Hawaiian Entomological Society for the 
Year 1938, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1939, Vol. X, No. 2, pp, 349-352. 


Takano, S., and Kondo, T. The field rats and their control in Formosa. Inter- 
national Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Proceedings of the Sixth (^ngress 
held at Louisiana State University , Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to No- 
vember 5, 1938. Baton Rouge, Louisi^a, 1939, pp. 166-112, figs, 1-3. 
[Bandicota nemorivaga, Rattus norvegicus, R.'iosea, Apodemus agrdrius ning- 
poensis, Mus formosanus]. 


Tims, BFugene] C. Recent developmentfi in sugarcane pathology. International 
Society of Sugar Cane Technologists, Proceedings of the $ixth Congress held at 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to Novemr 
her 5* JcgSS- Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939, VP* 213^222; Literature 
" ' 221-222. ■ . - 

the world]. . 





Uugene C. Dwarf or multiple bud disease of sugarcane in I/)uisiana. Inter- 

national Society of Su^ar Cane Technologists, Proceedings of the Sixth Congress 
held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 24 to No- 
vember 1^38. Baton Rouge, LouivSiana, 1939, pp. 467-471. figs. 1-6. Biblio- 
graphy, p. 471. 

Tokrie, Janies H. Correlated inheritance in oats of reaction to smuts, crown rust, 
stem rust, and other characters. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington. 
D, C., 1939, Vol. 59, No. II, pp. 783-804, figs. T-5. literature cited, pp. 802-804. 
[UsHlago avenue, U. levis, Puccinia coronata avenue, P. graminis avenue]. 
Toro, Rafael A. Pugillus fungorum venezuelensis. The Journal of Agriculture of 
the University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R., 1939, Vol, XXII (1938), 
No. 4. pj>. 449-454, pi. XIII. Iviterature cited, p. 45^. 

[A description is given, inter alia, of Schiffnerula paraparensis n. sp. 011 Bur- 
sera tomentosa\ and Kerniomyces costi n. gen. and n. sp. 011 Costus macrostuchys. 
I^atin diagnoses], 

Tpograr, D. J. On the diagnosis of the ring rot of potatoes. Proceedings of the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences of U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1939, issue 
23-24, pp. 28-[3 o]. [Literature], p. [30]. 

[In Russian, with title also in Knglish. — - Bacterium sepedonicuni]. 

Trunov, G, a. On studies of bacterioses (black chaff) of winter wheat. Proceedings 
of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences of U . S. S. R., Moscow, 1940, 
ivssue 1. pp. 23-[29]. 

[In Russian, with title also in Bnglish. — Bacterium iranslucens var. undulosum]. 
Tucker, B. W. E. Some aspects of the control of the sugarcane moth borer, Dia- 
traeu saccharalis F. International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth Congress held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, October 24 to November 5, 1938, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939, 
pp. 240-243. 

UsiNOER, Robert L. Distribution and host relationships of Cyrtorhinus (Heniiptera: 
Miridae). Proceedings of the Hawaiian Entomological Society for the Year 1938, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 1939. Vol, X, No. 2, pp. 271-273. 

[The genUs Cyrtorhinus seems destined to play an increasingly imjx>rtant 
role in the biological control of Deiphacid leaflioppers], 

VAN DEN Brueu. W. B. A propos de la lutte centre les niouches de la chicoree 
de Bruxelles (Kapomyza lateralis Fall, et Ophyomyia pinguis Fall.). Bfficacite 
du traitement a I’eau chaude. Bulletin de VTnstitut agronomique et des Stations 
de Recherches de Gemhloux, Gembloux, 1939, tome VIII, 3-4, p. [i88]-i93, 
grapliique I. 

[With titles and summaries also in Flemish, German and English], 

VAN DEN Bruee, W. B. Note sur le mode dliibemation des mouches de la chi- 
cor 4 e de Bruxelles, Napomyza lateralis Fall, et Ophyomyia pinguis Fall. (Agro- 
myzidae). Bulletin de TInstitut agronomique et des Stations de Recherches de 
Gemhloux, Gembloux, 1939, tome VIII, 3-4, p. [223]-23o. 

[With titles and summaries in Flemish, German and Bnglisli]. 

Vi^JGAS, A. P, Tomentella bambusina n. sp., causadora da seca do bambii. Jor- 
nal de Agronomia, S, Paulo, 1939, vol. 2, n? 5, pags. [3i3]-326, figs. 1-9. 
Literaltura citada, pag. 325. 

[The Latin diagnosis is given of this new species of Thelephoraceae], 

Vi^GAS, A. P. A ocorr&icia de Rosellinia bunodes em Ubatuba, Bstado de S. Paulo. 
Jornal de Agronomia, S, Paulo, 1939. vol. 2, n? 5, pags. [3273-328,, figs. 1-3. 
Literatura citada, ,pag. 328. 

VlENNOf-BouRGiN, G, Contribution a la comiaissance de la mycofiore de Farchi- 
pel de Mad^e. Annales de TEcole Nationale d’ Agriculture de Grignon, Paris, 
1938-1939, 8^, 3, tome I, p. [:69 ]-i 69, fig. 1-21. pi. I-V. 

VON WINDING, ®rika. Auftteten und Ausbreltung des Kartoffelkafers im europai- 
sdien Auslahde im Jahre ^939,^ Nachrichtenblatt fiir den Deutschen Pflanzen- 
schuizdiensi, Berlin 1940, 20., Jahrg., Nr. 5, S. 24-25. 

iLeptimiarsa decendineala in the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Switzerland, Lich- 
tenstein. Jersey and Spain]. 
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and Ojo de Agua, Province of Santiago del Estero, egg-laying was insignificant. 
Hatchings were very scattered. 

Nymphs were reported towards the end of the period in question in the 
following Departments: — 

Province of Santa Fe: Caseros, General Ldpez, Constitucidn. Not very 
marked. 

Province of Cordoba: San Justo, Rio i, Rio 2, Santa Maria, Totaral, 
Pocho, San Alberto, Marcos Juarez, Rio Cuarto, Juarez, Celman, Calamuchita, 
3rd Arriba, 3rd Abajo, Unidn. 

Province of San Luis: General Pedernera, Colonel Pringles, Chacabuco, 
Juniu. 

Province of Santiago del Estero: Ojo de Agua. Intensity not very marked. 

Province of Tucumdn: Burruyacu. Not very marked. 

Control was effected by means of flame throwers, barriers, collection and 
spraying, and a very large number of locusts at their various stages were destroyed 
Spraying gave the best results as seen from the following table: — 

South American locusts (Schhtocerca paranensis) destroyed 
from October to December 31, 1939. 


Provinces 




Buenos- 

Aires 

Santa P<^ 

C6rdoba 

San lyUis 

■j 

SuntitiRo ; 

del i 
.Estero j 

' i 

Tucu- 

taAii 

Tolnl 

Spraying by planes and 





i 



gangs:— 



(a) 

(*) 





Adulbs . 

... Kg. 

— 

7,814,925 

53.523.00^1, 

1 

j 



bl .337.925 


Ha. 

— 

2.313 

^>.544 

— 

j 

— 

8.857 

Larvae . 

... Kg. 


- 

21,090,000 


; 

— 

21,090,000 


Ha. 

— 

— 

3.747 

... 

— 


3.747 

Nymphs 

... Kg. 

— 

— 

115,905,000 

j 


— 

115.905,000 


Ha. 


— 

14.174 

— i 

— 

— 

14.174 

Larvae and nymphs Kg. 

— 


2,145,500 

— 1 



2.145.500 


Ha. 



4^9 

1 i 

— 

— 

489 

Flame throwers, barriers, 

1 



! i 

j 



etc.: — 
Adults . . 

... Kg. 

! 

5 M )5 

1.295 



1 1 

j 


6,960 


Ha. 

— 

1 31 

— 

— 1 

1 

— 

31 

Eggp . . . 

... Ha. 

34O 

2.156 

29,891 

3.109; 

20 

24 

35.546 

Larvae . . 

... Kg. 

— 

1 — 

LI50,7<>5 

j 


— 

1,150.765 


Ha. 

— 

247 

4.340 

1,659! 

— 

15 

6,26.t 

Nymphs . 

... Kg. 

— 

— 

4.157.357 

65,9001 

— 

— 

4.223.257 


Ha. 

— 


2,004 

i 

668j 

j 

— 


2,672 


{a) Destroyed by plane: — 5,320,000 kg. over 680 ha. 
(6) Destroyed by plane: — 709,000 kg. over 92 ha. 
A^nount destroyed by plane: — 6,029,090 kg. over 772 ha. 
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INDIA AND BURMA. 

New Plant Diseases Recorded in 1939 ^ 

Recorded in the Mycology Section of the Imperial Agricultural Research 

Institute, New Delhi: — 

Zea mays L. (Mai?-e) Root-rot caused by a species of Py- 

thium at Sabour (Bihar), 

Musa species (Banana) Plant showing typical symptoms of 

‘ bunchy top ' caused by Musa vi- 
rus I. No experimental work was 
carried out. The disease is re- 
ported to be fairly wide-spread in 
Bihar. 

Solanum tuherosum h. (Potato) Phytophthora parasitica Dast. causing 

tuber rot and blight, at Simla. 

Lycopersicum escuLentum Mill. (To- P. parasitica Dast. causing fruit rot, 
mato) at Simla. 

Solanum melongena L. (Brinjal) P. parasitica Dast. emended Ashby, 

causing fruit rot and leaf blight of 
young plants and seedlings, at 
Delhi. 

Recorded by A. C. Tunstai.^, Museologist, Indian Tea As.sociation, Tocklai 

Experimental Station, Cinnarnara, Assam: — 

Camellia thea Dink (Tea) Seedling wilt caused by a species of 

Phomopsis. 

Recorded by M. J. Nar.asimhan, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Ban- 
galore, Mysore: — 

Ory^a saliva E. (Paddy) A disease caused by eelworms, a spe- 

cies of Tylenchus. 

Piper betle E. (Betel vine) and Digi* A disease caused by eelw^orms, Ca- 
talis conema radio icola. 

Eucalyptus citriodora Hook A disease caused by bacteria, Pseudo- 

monas tumefaciens Smith and Town- 
send. 

Recorded by S. R. Bose, Professor of Botany, Carmichael Medical College, 

Calcutta: — 

Mikania scandens Willd. A leaf disease caused by Cercospora 

mikaniae Ell. and Ev. 

• Communication from Mr. t;. Watt.s Padwick, M. So., Pli. I)., J). 1. C., lnii»enai Mycologist, 

Imperial Agricultural Kesearch Institute, New Delhi, India. 

♦ JIfon* 5 > /wgl. 
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Recorded by S. P. Agharkar, Head of the Department of Botany, 

Calcutta University: — 

Citrus chrysocarpa Uush (Kalimpong The following fungi isolated from 
orange) decayed fruits were found to be 

capable of causing rotting: — 

Penicillium expansum Link. 

P. italicum Wehmer. 

P. di citatum Sacc. 

Aspergillus niger van Tieghem, 

Cladosporium herb arum var. citricola 
Fawcett and Burger. 

Trichoderma lignorum (Tode) Herz. 

Collet otrichum gloeosporioides Penz. 

Alternaria citri Pierce. 

Botrytis cinerca Pers. 

Fusarium moniliform-e Sheldon. 

Spoilage of oranges by some, but not 
all. of these fungi has been reported 
before in India. Penicillium itali- 
cum Wehmer is a new record for 
India. 

Recorded by L. N. Seth, Mycologist, Mandalay, Burma:-- 

Cajanus cajan (Linn.) Millsp. (Pi- Powdery mildew caused by Oidium 
geon-pea) erysiphoides Fr. 


Recorded by K. M. Thomas, Government Mycologist, Coimbatore, Madras:—- 


Elettaria cardamomum Maton and 
White (Cardamom) 

Solanum melongena L. (Brinjal) 


Oryza sativa L. (Paddy) 


Recorded in publish literature: — 

Gossypium sp. (Cotton) 

Mangifera indica L. (Mango) 


Leaf-spot caused by a species of Pe- 
st alozzia. 

Little leaf disease caused by a virus. 
It was successfully transmitted to 
a number of plants including to- 
mato, tobacco, potato, and chilli. 

‘ Mota ’ disease, which appears to be 
similar to the ‘ Senthal ' disease of 
rice in Ceylon, causes considerable 
damage in Coorg, 


Stem breaking, caused by high winds. 
Twig blight and fruit rot of mango. 
Phoma sp. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Locust Invasion, 1932-1940 * 

Monthly Report No. 89. April, 1940. 

Winged swarms of the red locust {N omadacris septemfasciatay Serv.) have 
been reported during the month in the districts of Darwin, Mrew^a, Mtoko, 
Hartley, Chibi, Ndanga and MeLsetter (southern part). 

Hoppers have been reported in most of the above districts and in addi- 
tion, in the Salisbury, Marandellas, Charter, Gwelo, Lomagundi and Wankie 
districts. Apart from the districts of Mtoko, Mrewa, Chibi and southern Mel- 
setter, the hatchings appear to have been relatively light, those in Salisbury 
and Marandellas districts having occurred only on the extreme boundaries and 
being almost negligible. 

Action has been taken against the hoppers in all infested districts, spraying, 
baiting and beating down the bands having been adopted according to circum- 
stances. A very large number of bands have been destroyed. 

No damage to crops has been reported during the month. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — A Circular of March 11, 1940 of the Head of the Forestry 
Administration notifies to those concerned that the use of preparations made 
with copper salts should be reduced to a minimum in the control of plant 
diseases. As far as possible cupro-calcareous preparations should be utilized 
instead of copper sulphate. {N achrichtenhlatt fur den Dcuischcn Pflanzenschutz- 
dienst, Berlin. Anfang Juni 1940, 20. Jahrg., Nr. 6, S. 32). 

An Amendment of March 26, 1940 to the Ordinance of October 8, 
1937 [see this Bulletin, 1938, No. 2, pp. 28-29] relative to the control of potato 
wart disease [Synchytrium endobioticum] authorizes the cultivation of the va- 
rieties ‘ Allerfruheste Gelbe' and 'Centifolia', non-resistant to wart disease, in 1941. 
Seedlings of these varieties can be sold up to July i, 1941. {Amiliche Ffianzen- 
schutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. April 1940, Bd. XII, Nr. 2, S. 24). 

Ordinance No. 4/40 of March 29, 1940, modifies the regulations regarding 
trade in potatoes, regulations established by Ordinance of June 20, 1935 [see this 
Bulletin, 1935, No. 9, pp. 203-204]. A minimum diameter of 3.4 cm. for round 
vareties and 4.5 cm. for oblong varieties is fixed, measurements being taken at the 
greatest width of the potato. (Ibid,), 


• CtwnxminlcaUon from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. H. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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A Notice of the Corporation of Agriculture dated May 25, 1940, states 
that, despite war conditions, the measures adopted for the control of the Colorado 
beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineata] will be continued in full force. 

The 8th Decree of May 21 , 1940 relative to the control of the Colorado beetle, 
with a view to relieving potato growers of this charge, anticipates the possibi- 
lity of utilizing, if necessary, other persons for surveying work. 

In the western areas of the country particularly susceptible to attack, 
control measures are organized by the Plant Protection Service, while in the 
region under supervision (^Oberwachungsgebiet') which has extended considerably 
towards the East, the work of finding and destroying as soon as possible all 
new foci is carried out by a special organization for the control of the Colorado 
beetle ('Kartoffelabwehrdienst’). {N achrichtenblatt fiir den Deutschen Pflan- 
zenschutzdiensi. Nr. 6, S. 32.) 

Germany (Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia). — By Decree No. 133 
of February 22, 1940, the Decree No. 167 of July 17, 1925 relative to the 
control of the potato wart disease {Synchytrium endohioticum) has been slightly 
modified. (Sammlun^ der Gesetze und Verordnungen des Protektorates Bohmen 
und Mdhren, Prag, 20. April 1940, 43. Stiick, S. 392). 

Colombia. — Decree No. 352 of February 1940 lays down certain measures 
with a view to facilitating the development of phytosanitary campaigns and 
to extend the functions of the Provident Section of the Agricultural, Industrial 
and Mining Doan Bank. (Diario Oficial, Bogota, 26 de febrero de 1940, ano 
LXXV, nuni. 24302, pdg. 667). 

Decree No. 438 of March 4, 1940, refers to the continuation of the cam- 
paign for the control of the Sigatoka disease [Cercospora musae], [Ibid,, 8 marzo 
de 1940, num. 24312, pdgs. 797 y 798). 

United States of America. — Inspection of fruits and vegetables offered 
for entry from Newfoundland during the period since the promulgation of No- 
tice of Quarantine No. 56 governing the importation of fruits and vegetables 
into the United States, effective on November i, 1923, indicates that importa- 
tion of fruits and vegetables from Newfoundland can be safely permitted on a 
basis comparable to those from Canada. 

Amendment No. i to the rules and regulations supplemental to Notice 
of Quarantine No. 56, (as revised effective on December i, 1936), approved on 
February 24, 1940 and effective on February 27, 1940, is made therefore to 
place the entry of fruits and vegetables from Newfoundland and its mainland 
territory of Labrador on the same status as those from Canada, with the excep- 
tion of potatoes, which have long been and still are excluded from Newfound- 
land on account of potato wart [Synchytrium endobiotium], (S.E.P.Q. 

56, [Washington, D. C.], 1940, 3 pp.). 
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The coffee industry in Puerto Rico established early in the history of 
the Island has fortunately remained free from at least two of the world's most 
destructive coffee pests, the coffee berry borer (Stephanoderes hampei) and the 
coffee rust {Hemileia vastatrix). 

The object of the Notice of Quarantine No* 73, approved on March 20, 1940 
and effective on April i, 1940, is to ensure the continued freedom of Puerto Rican 
coffee cultures from these and other coffee insects and diseases by prohibiting 
or restricting entry into the Island of those coffee materials which might be the 
means of introducing such pests. 

Rules and regulations supplemental to the said Notice of Quarantine have 
been approved and are effective on the same dates. (B, E. P, Q, — Q. 7J, 
[Washington, D. C.], 1940, 2 pp.)* 


Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of January i, 1940, the control of the olive 
fly [Dacus oleae] by means of arsenical sprays has been made compulsory in the 
commune of Pisciotta, Province of Salerno, for the year 1940. (Bollettino Vffi- 
dale del Ministero delV Agricxdtura e delle Foreste, Roma, ii aprile 1940, anno XII, 
n. II, pp. 535-536). 

Ministerial Decree of March 15, 1940 authorizes hunting and capture of 
wild rabbits in the Province of Ravenna. (Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, 
Roma, 23 marzo 1940, anno 81®, n. 70, p. 1143). 

Another Ministerial Decree of the same date authorizes the hunting and 
capture of these animals in the Provinces of Milan and Turin. [Ibid,, 25 marzo 
1940, n. 71, pp. 1158-1159). 

By Ministerial Circular No. 470 of March 26, 1940 the provincial 
Inspectorates of Agriculture are authorized to supervise and inspect experiments 
on the control of the downy mildew of the vine [Plasmopara viticola] and the 
peacock eye of the olive [Cycloconium oleagimini] using mixtures liaving a reduced 
copper content or raercitrial preparations. (Bollettino Ufficiale del Ministero 
delV Agficoltufa e delle Foreste, ii aprile 1940, n. 10, p. 548). 

4,*,^ By Ministerial Decree of March 30, 1940, the control of the olive fly 
{Dacus oleae'l by arsenical sprays has been made compulsoiy^ in the Provinces 
of Cagliari, Nuoro and Sassari for the year 1940. [Ibid., ii aprile 1940, n. it, 
PP- 533-535)- 

With a view to preventing sparrows damaging early and very early 
wheats in particular, faculty has been given the administrators of different 
provinces to authorize the hunting and capture of these birds by any means, 
[Giofnale di AgficoUura della Domenica, Roma, 2 giugno 1940, anno D, n. 22, 

P- 193)- 
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Morocco (French Zone of). — By Order of March 29, 1940, the destruc- 
tion of rabbits causing serious damage to crops and plantations in certain zones 
of the civil administrative area of Rabat-banlieue (environs) is authorized. {Bul- 
letin Officiel, Rabat, 12 avril 1940, XXIX® ann^e, n*^ I433; p. 371)* 

New Zealand. — By special order made by the Papakura Borough 
Council of February 26, 1940 and published by the Minister of Agriculture on 
March 29, 1940 all the plants mentioned in the Second Schedule of the Noxious 
Weeds Act, 1928 are declared to be noxious weeds within the Papakura Borough. 
{The New Zealand Gazette, Wellington, April 4, 1940, Numb. 30, p. 654), 

Paraguay. — Decree No. 165 of March 5, 1940 adds to the list of agricul- 
tural pests of the country the weevil Conotrackelm denieri harmful to cotton. 
{Gaceia Oficial de la Republica del Paraguay, Asuncion, inarzo 6 de 1940, num. 4, 
pag. it). 

Uruguay. — By Decree of February 21, 1940, the three citrus diseases 
known as Mepra explosiva \ ' clorosis zonada * and * psorosis * are declared 
pests of national agriculture. {Diario Oficial de la RepiUhlica Oriental del Uruguay ^ 
Montevideo, 29 de febrero de 1940, tomo 138, niim. 10045, pdg. 335-A). 
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countries] . 

Chaboussou, F. Observations sur le Carabique Lehia grandis Hentz, predateur et 
parasite du dor3rpbore. ComiU des Travaux Histotiques et Scieniifiques. Comp* 
tes rendus du Congrh des Sociitis Savantes de Paris et des Dipartements tenu d 
Bordeaux en 1939. Section des Sciences, Paris, 1939, p. [i27]*i30. 

‘ [/-. grandis and Leptinotafsa decemlineata']. 

Chiarugi, Alberto. L*erediti in Patologia vegetale. 1 V Congresso internazionale di 
Patologia comparata. Roma, 13-20 mdggio 1939. [Milano, 1939], I vol.: Relazioni, 
PP- [i55’J-2io. 

[With summaries in German, English, Spanish, French and Italian] . 

Chiesa Mownari, O. Tisanopteros (Trips) mks comunes que atacan las plantas 
cultivadas en Argentina. Boletin de Agricultura y Ganaderia, Cordoba, 1939, 
n‘.' 174, pdgs. 8 a 17, figs. 1-9. Bibliografia consultada y citada, pdg. 17. 
[Thrips tahaci, Hercothrips fasciatus, Heliothrips haemorrhoidalis, Taeniothrips 
inconsetjuens, T. simplex, Frankliniella insularis]. 

Christoff, Michail A. IJntersuchungen fiber die Kfiltefestigkeit der Wintergerste. 
Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenzuchiung, Berlin 1939, Bd. XXIII, Heft i, S. [473-90, 
Abb, 1-3. vSehrifttum, S. 90. 

CosTANTiNO, Giorgio. Degli insetti parassiti della rosa e di un Coleottero, Lahi* 
dosiomis taxicornis Fabr., damioso ai fieri. La Costa Azzurra Agricola Floreale, 
Sanremo, 1940, anno XX, mi. 3-4, px). 29-32, 4 figg.; nn. 5-6, pp. 58~62, 
Davori consultati, pp. 59-62. 

Cottier, W. Work on insecticides against the cabbage white butterfly, Pieris 
rapae E. The New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology, Wellington, 
N. Z., 1939, Vol. XXI, No. I A, pp. 23 A-45 A. References, p. 45 a. 

Cottier, W„ and Ci,ark, P. J. Arsenical and lead residues on cabbages. The New 
Zealand Journal of Science and Technology, Wellington, N. Z., 1939, Vol. XXI, 
No. 1 a, pp. 14 A-23 A. References, p. 23 a. 

Couturier, A. Observations biologiques sur Podisus maculiventris Say, ennemi 
naturel du doryphore. ComiU des Travaux Historiques et Scieniifiques, Comptes 
rendus du Congres des Sociitis Savantes de Paris et des Dipartements tenu d 
Bordeaux en 1939, Section des Sciences.' Paris, 1939, p. ^ 1 ^ 313 -^ 33 ’ 

[P. maculiventris and Leptinotarsa decerrdineatd\. 

DE Bruvn, Helena E. G. Marsh sx)ot, a necrotic disease of pea-seed, caused 
by Mn -deficiency. IV Congresso internazionale di Patologia comparata, Roma, 
13*20 maggio 1939- [Milano, 1939], 11 vol.: Atti e commfleazioni, pp. [3733-374. 

DE Eapparent, P. Ee doryphore et les insecticides. Comiti des Travaux Histori* 
ques et Scieniifiques, Comptes rendus du Congris des Sociitis Savantes de Paris 
et des Dipartements tenu d Bordeaux en 1939- Section des Sciences, Paris, 1939, 
P- [1353*^39. 

[Leptinotarsa decemlineata']. 

Deshusses, I^uis, et Deshussbs, Jean. Dosage du fluoSilicate de baryum dans 
les insecticides. Mitteilungen aus dem Gebiete der Lehensmitteluniersuchung 
und Hygiene. Travaux de Chimie alimentaire et d*HygUne, Bern 1940, Bd. XXXl, 
Heft i/2, S, 62-65. 





Diaz be MENDivn<, Jos€ M* Les maladies dc d^g^n^rescence et les possibilit 4 s 
d^am^ioration ae la culture des pommes de terre en Espa^e. XVII !•> Congris 
international d'Agrioulttire, Dresden, 6-12 juin rgjg. Berlm, ReichsnAhrstand 
Veriags-Ges. M. B, H., I 939 » Section IV: Production v^g^tale. Rapports speciaux, 
P- 35-39. 

Dibhi*, R. Les maladies de d^g^n^rescence chez les plantes cultiv^es et sp^ciale- 
ment chez la pomme de terre. XVIIJ^ Congris international d' Agriculture. 
Dresden, 6-12 juin igjg. Berlin. Reichsnahrstand Verlags.-Ges. M. B. H., 1939, 
Section IV: Production veg^tale. Rapports speciaux, p, 45-50, 

[In France], 

Drees. Kin Marienhafer (Adalia bipunciata) als Staclielbeerschadling. Nachrichten- 
blatt fiir den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1940, 20. Jahrg., Nr, 6, 
S. 30. 

DtterEnoy, J . Etudes c>i:ologiques de tissus v^getaux affectes par des virus. IV Con- 
gresso intemazionale di Patologia comparata. Roma, 15-20 maggio xgsg. [Milano, 
r939l» II vol.: Atti e comunicazioni, pp. [379J-381, figg. 1-4. 

DufrEnoy, J., Reeb, H. S., et Sempio, C. Degenerescence lipidique dans les cellu- 
les veg^tales. IV Congresso intemazionale di Patologia comparata. Roma, 
15-20 maggio ig39- [Milano, 1939], II vol.: Atti c commiicazioni, pp. [3833-384. 

Fabkenstein, B. j . Testing bar>mm-arsenate for the control of mouse-like rodents. 
Plant Protection, Leningrad, X939, No. 19, pp. 29-[3C]. 

[In Russian, with title and summary also in EnglifSi. — Microius arvalis]. 

Feytaxtd, J[ean]. Les progr^s du doryphore en Europe. ComitS des Travaux Histo- 
riques ei Scientifiques. Comptes rendus du Congris des Socieies Savantes de Paris 
et des Departements tenu d Bordeaux en igjg. Section des Sciences. Paris, 1939, 
p. flO0]-lI2. 

\Leptiy}otar$a decemlmeaia] . 

B'EYTAud, J[eim]. Les probl^ines soulev^s par I'invasion doryphorique. Comiti 
des Travaux Hisioriques et Scientifiques . Comptes rendus du Congres des Socidtds 
Savantes de Paris et des Departements tenu d Bordeaux en igjg. Section des 
Sciences. Paris, 1939, p. [113]-! 16. 

[Leptinotarsa dccenilineata ] , 

PEytaub, J[ean]. Les insectes de la vigne dans le Sud-Ouest de la France. Comite 
des Travaux Historigues et Scientifiques. Comptes rendus du Congres des Socieies 
Savantes de Paris et des DSpariements tenu d Bordeaux en igig. Section des 
Sciences. Paris, 1939, p. [14 73-145. 

Fish, S. Tomato diseases tmd their control. The Journal of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Victoria, Australia, Melbourne 1939, Vol. XXXVII, Pt. 8, pp. 378-391, 
28 figs, References, p. 391. 

[Phytophthora crypiogea, Pythium de bayamtm, Rhizocionia solani, C olletoirichum 
atramentarium, V criicillium albo-atrum, Fusarium lycopersici, Srlerotinia, 
virus diseases (spotted wilt, mosaic, streak, blue top, rosette or big bug), 
Heterodera marioni, Phyllocoptes lycopersici, Septoria lycopersici, Macrosporium 
solani, Phyt. infestans, Cladosporium fulvum, Phytomonas michiganenrsis, blos- 
som end rot (a non-parasitic disease), sun scald, Bacterium punciulans, Bo- 
irytis~\ . 

Gabotto, L[ui]^i 3 . Le economienei trattamenti antiperonosporici. II Coltivatore e 
Giomale Vinicolo Italiano, Casale Monf., 1940, anno 86*^, 11. 8, pp. 87-89. 
[Plasmopara viticola], 

^ Gardner, C. A. A record of a new noxious weed, and a warning to farmers and 
settlers, Rapistrum weed (Rapistrum rugosum (L.) All.). Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Western Australia, Perth, 1939, Vol. 16 (Second Series), 
No. 4, pp. 441-444, I fig., I pL 

Garman, Philip, and Townsend, J. F. The European red mite and its control. 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 418, New Haven, 1938, 
34 pp., figs. Partial bibliography, p. 34. 

[Pardtetranychus pilosus']. 

Garogzao, Pier Giovanni. II risparmio del rame negli usi agricoli. V Italia Agricola, 
Roma, 194 ^ 0 , ar^o 77. n. 5, pp. [ 329 ]- 333 - 
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Gigante, Roberto. Les maladies de d4g6n^escence chez les plantes cultivees et spe- 
cialement cbez la pomme de terre'. XVI II* Contis inter national d* Agriculture. 
Dresden, 6-12 juin ig3g, Berlin, Reicbsnahrstand Verlags-Ges. M. B. H., 1939, 
Section IV: Production vegetale. Rapports sp6ciaux, p. 55-60. 

[In Italy]. 

Goff ART, H. Die Verwmdung von Chlorpikrin bei der Nematodenbekampfimg. 
Anzeiger fur S ''hddlingskunde , Berlin 1939, XV. Talirg., Heft 11, S. [i2i]-i25. 
Abb. 1. Sclirifttum, S. 124-125. 

Goidanicii, Athos. Precisazioni necessarie. Allarme per il deperimento del sorgo 
zuccherino. Giornale di Agricoltura della Domenica, Roma, 1940, amio L, n, 28, 
p. 240. 

[The author reports serious attacks of Rhopalosiphum graminum observed in 
1940 on the Paduan plain, but adds that despite this infestation, sugar sor- 
ghum has shown renewed growth and will reach complete maturity]. 

GorTvEnko, M. V. The age resistence of Thatcher wheat to brown rust. Plant Pro- 
tection, Leningrad, 1939, No. 19, pp. 166-170. [Literature], p. 170. 

[In Russian, with title also in Bnglish. — Puccinia triticina]. 

Goto, K. Sclcrotinia Lihcrtiana on buckwheat. Annals of the Phytopathological So- 
ciety of Japan, Tokyo, 1939, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. [263]-265, figs. 1-3. [Bibliogra- 
phy], p. 265. 

[In Japanese, with title also in Bnglish], 

Grison, P. Caracteres de la resistance au doryphore, Leptinotarsa decemlineata 
Say, d'un hybride Solanum damissum x Solanum tuberosum. ComiU des Tra- 
vaux Historiques ei Scientifiques. Comptes rendus du Congr^s des Socieies Savantes 
de Paris et des DSpartemcnts tenu d Bordeaux en igsg. Section des Sciences. Paris, 

1939, p. fl2ll-I25, I fig. 

Hase, Albrecht. tJber den Pinienprozessionsspinner imd fiber die G:dahrlichkeit 
seiner Raupenhaare. (Thaumetopoea pityocampa Schiff.). Anzeiger fiir Schdd- 
lingskunde, Berlin 1939, XV. Jahrg., Heft 12, S. i i33]-i42. Abb. t-ii. Litera- 
turverzeichnis, S. 142. 

Hattori, T., and Tamttra, T. On the eJffect of electricity upon the growth of wood- 
destroying fungi. Annals of the Phytopathological Society of Japan, Tokyo, 
1Q39, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. [2113-222, figs. 1-7, [Bibliography], p. 221. 
jin Japanese, with title and summary also in Bnglish. — Poria vaporaria, 
Polystictus sanguineus, Schizophyllum commune], 

Hemmi, Takewo, and Akat, Shigeyasu. Pathological studies on PoMorus rhodo- 
phacus .L<^-v. A nnals of the Phytopathological Society of Japan, Tokyo, 1939, 
Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. fj99]-2io, figs. .1-13, pi. TV. 

[In Japanese, with title and summary also in Bnglish]. 

Heptin(;, George H. A vascular wilt of the mimosa tree (Albizzia julibrissin). United 
States Department of Agriculture. Circular No. 555, Washington, D. C., 1939, 
10 pp,, 2 figs. 

[Fusarium perniciosum^ n. .sp. A Latin diagnosis of the new species is given]. 

High, M. M. The vegetable weevil. United States Department of Agriculture. Circu- 
lar No. 330, Washington, D. C., 1939, 25 pp., 12 figs. Literature cited, p, 25. 
[Listroderes ohliquus]. 

Hirjy, R. P. Bradication of blackberry. Valuable work done by goats in ridding land 
of this pest. The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, 1939, 
Vol, 59, No. 5, pp. 401-403, 6 figs. 

[Rubus fruticosus], 

Hofmann, Christoph, und Dauberschmidt, Karl. Freilandversuche mit einem neuen 
Beriilirungsgift gegeu die Nonne (Lymantria monacha L.)* Forstwissenschaftliches 
Centralblait, Berlin 1939, 61. Jahrg., Heft 22-24, S. [6o5]-6i6, Schrifttum, S. 616. 

Hovy, J. W. H. Oligodynamic control of eelworm (Heterodera marioni). Nature^ 
London, 1939, Vol. 144, No. 3650, p. 672. 

Hutson, J. C. A note on the cardamom weevil (Prodioctes haematicus Chev. var.). 
The Tropical Agriculturist, Peradeniya, Ceylon, 1939, Vol. XCIII, No. 5, pp. 281- 
283, 1 pi 
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Hynes, H. J., and Wieson, R. B, Fungicidal treatment pf pea seed. Beneficial 
results from dusting. The Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, Syciney, 
1939/ Vol. I4, Pt. 12, pp. 657-659, I fig* References, p. 659, 

iBATurjNA, F. S. TcvSting methods for controlling the garden weevil. Plan Protec- 
tion, Leningrad, 1939, No. 19, pp. 74-[92], figs. 1-2. [Literature], pp. r9i]-[92]. 
[In Russian, with title also in English.' — Rhynchites]. 

JANNONK, (Tiuseppe: Studio morfologico, anatomico e istologico del Docinstaurus 
maroccanus (Thunb.) nelle sue fasi transiens congregans, gregaria e solitaria. 
(Terzo contributo), Bollettino del R, Lahoratorio di Enfomotogia Agraria di Por- 
tici, Portici, 1940, vol. IV, pp. [3]-443, figg. I-CL. BibUografia, pp. 423-436. 

Johnson, James, and Ogden, William B. Tobacco mosaic and its control. Agri- 
rcuUural Experiment Station. University of Wisconsin, Bulletin 445, Madison, 
1939, 22 pp., 8 figs. 

Jordan, K., \md Hering, E M, (Herausgegeben von). VII. Intemationaler Kon- 
gress fiir Entomologie. Verliandluiigen. Band III. Ini Selbstverlage der Inter- 
nationalen Kongresse fiir Entomologie. AVeiinar, Druck von G. Usclimann, 1939, 
S. [i 425]-2276, Taf. 162-243, 5 Textabb, 

[I^'or the .second volume of the Proceedings of the Seventh International Ento- 
mological Congres.s, see this Bullefm, 1940, No. 2, p. 42. 

This third volume contains the text of the general and wSpecial reports relative 
to medical and veterinary entomology, apiculture and sericiculture, forest 
entomology and to the biology and control of cockchafers (Meloloniha)]. 

Jordan, K., und Hi*:rin(;, E. M. (Herausgegeben von). \TT. Intemationaler Kon- 
grcvss fiir Entomologie. Verliaiuilimgen. Band IV. Ini Scdbstverlage der Tnter- 
iiationalen Kongresse fiir Entomologie. Weimar, I)ruck von G. Uschmeinn, 
1939, S. 122771-3130, Taf. 244-294, 100 Textabb. 

[ThivS fourth volume comprises the reports presented to the sections on wintv 
growing, fruit cultivation, and horticulture; field and garden erops; re.search 
on the Colorado beetle (Leptinofarsa decern lineaia); insects affecting stored 
products; control measures, natural protection and also education in entomo- 

Jordan, K., mid Hkring, E. M. (Herausgegeben von). VH. Intemationaler Kon- 
gress fiir Entomologie. Band V: Kongressbericlit. Im Selbst\^erlage der Tnter- 
nalionalcn Kongres.se fiir lintomologie. Weimar, Druck von G. ITschmann, 1940, 
vS. jI]-CCXTJV; Taf. l-VH. 

i This fifth volume supplements very satisfactory the Proceedings of the impor- 
tant Congress which took place at Berlin in 1938]. 

J UNCU, V sisile. Les methodes modemes de lutte contre le mildiou (Plasmopara viti- 
cola) et la teigne des raisins (Clysia ambiguella Hubn. et Polychrosis botrana 
Schiff.). XVItP Congris iniernational d' Agriculture. Dresden, 6-12 juin 1939. 
Berlin, ReichsnAhrstand Verlags-Ges. M. B. H., 1939, Section V: Viticulture, 
arboriciiltiure fruititire et cultures speciales. Rapports speciaux, p. 58-62. 

[In Rumania]. 


Kamenski, S. a., and Mende, V. N. Effect of temperature and moisture on the 
development of the beet wedvil. Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1939, No. 19, 
PP‘ [3]“l28], fig[s, 1-4. [Literature], p. [28J. 

[In Russian, with title also in Englisli. — Bothynoderes punctiventr is]. 


KasTON, G. J. The native elm bark beetle, Hyhirgopinus rufipes (Eichhoff), in Con- 
necticut. Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 420, New Haven, 
1939 > 39 ppM 19 figs. Bibliography, pp. 38-39. 

Kaivamura, T. a list of the bacteria and fungi imported and transported under 
permit into Japan proper 1914-1938. Annals of the Phytopathological Society of 
Japan, Tokyo, I939f Vol. IX, No. 4, Pp. [243]-262. 

[In Japanese, with title also in English]. 

KXapp, E. La lutte contre la deg^drescence de la pomme de terre en Allemagne. 
XVIIP Congrhs international d* Agriculture, Dresden, 6-12 juin 1939- Berlin, 
ReichsnAhrstand Verlags-Ges. M. B, H., i939» Section IV: Production vegdtale. 
Rapports speciaux, p. 15-19. 
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Koht^JR, E. Les maladies de d^g^nerescence chez les plantes cultivees et sp6cia- 
lement chez la |x)iaine de terre. XVIII* Congr^ international d*Agri>culture, 
Dresden, 6-12 juin 1939 > Berlin, Reichsnahrstand VerlagvS^Ges. M. B. H., 1939, 
Section IV: Production v^gi^tale. Rapports speciaux, p. 20*25, fig. 1-4, i carte. 
[In Germany] . 

Kruei^, Walther. Wie verhalt sich der MessingkMer in erhitzter Luft ? Mitteilungen 
der Gesellschaft fur V orratsschutz B. F., Berlin'Ste glitz, Berlin 1940, 16, Jahrg., 
Nr. 3, S. 33 “ 35 * 

[Niptus Iwloleucus]. 

Lai^ina, V. F, Dependence of storage periode of Trichogramma evancvscens Westw. 
upon temperature and humidity. Blant Protection, Leningrad, 1939, No. 19, 
PP- 67 -[ 73 ]- [Literature], pp. 72*[73]. 

[In Russian, with title and siunmary also in English]. 

Leisiiman, E. Brown rot (Sclerotinia fructicola) of stone fruit. The Journal of the 
Department of Agriculture of South Australia, Adelaide, 1939, Vol, XLIII, 
No. 3, pp. 196-201, 6 figs. 


Lbuzingkr, Hans. La lutte centres les gels printaniers du vignoble suivsse. XV IIP 
Congres international d' Agriculture, Dresden, 6-12 juin 1939. Berlin, Reichsnahr- 
stand Verlags-Ges. M. B. H., 1939, Section V: Viticulture, arboriculture frui- 
ti^re et cultures .sp^ciales. Rapports sp^ciaux, p. 63-70, fig. 1-6. 

Locke, S. B., Riker, A. J., and Duggar, B. M. Production of growth substance 
on peptone broth by crown gall bacteria and related nongall-forming organisms. 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Washmgton, D. C., 1939, Vol. 59, No. 7, pp. 519- 
525. l iterature cited, pp. 524-525. 

[Phytomonas tumefaciens, Bacillus radinbacier]. 


Locke, S. B., Riker, A. J., and Duggar, B. M. The tiature of growth substance ori- 
ginating in crown gall tissue. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, 
D. C., 1939. Vol. 59, No. 7, pp. 535-539. Literature cited, pp. 538-539. 
[Phytomonas tumefaciens^, 

Macoea, Tulio. Algimas iudicaciones sobre modalidades y medios de liicha contra 
el “ gusano del duraznero " (T,aspe}T:esia molesta, Busck). Boletin de AgricuU 
tura r Ganaderia, Cordoba, 1939 n? 174, pdgs. 31 a 34. i fig. 

Maeenotti, Ettore. M^thodes modernes de lutte contrt; les ennemis de la vigne: 
organisation,^ nioyens, appareils et machines. XV IIP Congrds international 
d* Agriculture. Dresden, 6-12 juin 1939^ Berlin, ReichsnMirstand Verlags-Ges. 
M. B. H., T939, Section V: Viticulture, arboriculture fruiti^re et cultures spe- 
ciales. Rapports speciaux, p. 44-49. 
rill Italy]. 

Mameei Caevino, Eva. Nemici in vista: Doryphora decemlineata e Diacrisia pur- 
purata. La Costa Azzurra Agricola Floreale, Sanremo, 1940, anno XX, nn. 5-6, 
pp. 5 ^' 53 - 

ManiIo P. Oh en est le problhme de la nature des ultravirus ? Bulletin de la Socidid 
Roy ale de Botanique de Belgique, Gembloiix, 1939, tome LXXII, ser., tome 
XU, fasc. I, p. [22]-29. 

Manninger, G. Adolf. Adatok a lucemabimbdgubacslegy (Contarinia medicaginis) 
biol6gi^jdhoz, kuldnos tekintettel a lucemamagtermeszt^sre. Mezogazdasdgi 
Kutaidsok, Budapest 1940, XIII. 6vf., 4. sz., 97.-102. o., 1.-3. dbra. Szakiro- 
dalom, 102. o. 

[In Hungarian, with title and summary also in German: — ' Die Biologic und 
die Bekampfimg der Luzenieblutengalfmucken . 

Marie, Victor El cultivo del algodonero en el Calle de Canete, en relacidu con las 
plagas entomologicas, en 1939. Ministerio de Bomento, Direccidn de Agricultura 
y Ganaderia, Instiiuto de Altos E studios Agricolas del Per%i. Estacidn Experi- 
mental Agricola de La Molina, Informe No. 51, Lima-Perii, 1939, 31 p 4 gs. 

Marsats, Paul. Methodes modernes de lutte centre les eniiemis de la vigne: organi- 
sation. moyens, appareils et machines, XVIII* Congris international d" Agri- 
culture, Dresden, 6-12 juin 1939, Berlin, Reichsndhrstand Verlags-Ges. M. B. 
H., i939» Section V: Viticulture, arboriculture fruiti^re et cultures sp<6ciales. 
Rapports speciaux, p. 35-39. 

[In Prance] . 
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RECEm Bt^XOGiyERHV 


MARtfNKZ-ZAPORTA, Mois^s. M^thodes modernes de lutte centre les ennemis de la 
vigne: organisation, moyens. appareils et machines. XVIIP Congres interna- 
tional d‘ Agriculture. Dresden, 6-12 juin igsg. Berlin. Reichsnaiirstand 
Verlags-Gres. M. B. H., 1939, Section V: Viticulture, arboriculture fruiti^ire et 
cultures speciales. Rapports speciaux, p. 31-35. 

[In Spain], 

MeCnEERY, F. C. Black spot of citrus. A brief summary of control experiments, 
1925-29. The Agricultural Gazette oj New South Wales, Sydney, 1939, Vol. I,. 
Pt. II, pp. 618-422, 4 figs. 

[Phoma cttricarpd ] . 

MEHb, Sigbert. Wie wirkt der I^Vost auf die Raupe der Heumotte (Ephestia elutella 
Hb.) ? Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fur Vorratschutz E. V. Berlin'-Steglitz, Ber- 
lin 1940, i6. Jahrg., Nr. 3, S. 31-32. 

Meier, N. F. The predacious mite Pediculoides ventricosus Newp. Plant Protection, 
Leningrad, 1939, No. 19, pp. 150-153, figs. 1-4. [Literature], pp. 152-153. 

[In Russian, with title also in P^nglishl. 

Morrison, Harold. Taxonomy of some scale insects of the genus Parlatoria encoun- 
tered in plant quarantine inspection work. United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Miscellaneous Publication No. 344, Washington, D. C., 1939, 34 pp., 
II pis. Literature cited, pp. 31-34. 

[Parlatoria hanksiae (Maskell), P. hlanchardi (Targioni Tozzetti), P. camelliae 
Comstock, P. cinerca Hadden, P. croionis Douglas, P. fulleti (a new name for 
T\ viridis Fuller), P. oleac (Colvee), P. pergandii Comstock, P. pittospori Mas- 
kell, P. proiciis Curtis, P. theae Cockerell, P. zizyphus (Lucas)]. 

Mtji.,koro, Furman Idoyd, and Weiss, F'reeinan. Culture and diseavses of delphiniums. 
IJ. S, Department of Agriculture. Farmers' Bulletin No. 18 zy. Wasliington, 
D. C., 1939. Ti pp., 4 figs. 

[Sclerotium rolfsii, Bacterium delphinii, Erysiphe polygoni, Diaporihe arctii, 
mosaic, damping -off]. 

Mt^EbER, Gerhard. ITntersuchungen fiber die Kaltefestigkeit von Pflaumensorten. 
Zeifschrift fiir Pflanzenzilchiung, Berlin 1939, Bd. XXIII, Heft i, S. l9T]-i44, 
Abb, I-2T, 2 gr. Darst, Schrifttum, S. 144. 

MtiU/ER, K. O. Gber die Abbauresistenz der Kartofifel mid die Zuchtung abbau- 
fester KartofFelsorten. Zeitschrift fiir Pfianzenzuchtung, Berlin 1939, Bd. XXIII, 
Heft 1, S, I -19, Abb. i - it . Schrifttum, S. 19. 

Naumov, N. A. A brief survey of the attainments of Soviet jihytopathology. 
Plant Protection, Leningraa, 1939, No. 19, pp. io8-[ii9j. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

NlCOliyAS, G[ustave]. Sur Textension de Diaspis peniagona Targ. en France. Comptes 
rendus hebdomadaires des stances de I'Acadthnie d' Agriculture de. France, Paris, 

1939, tome XXV, n 9 26, p, 1120-1121. 

Packard, C. M., and Cartwright, W. B. Tlie Hessian fly in Indiana. Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin No. 440, Lafayette. In- 
diana, 1939 » is pp*. 5 figs. 

[Phytophaga destructor], 

PasinETTI, L[auro] . Ricerche sulla attivita metabolica propria dei tessuti neoplastici 
da “ B. tumefacieiis " Smitli et Townvsend. Rivista di Patologia Vegetale, Pavia, 

1940, anno XXX, nn. 5-6, pp, [i73]“203, i fig. Bibliognifia, pp. 202-203. 
[Bacterium iumefaciens], 

Pawijikos, Iannis. Rhaphidopalpa fovaicollis Luc., als Melonenschadling in Grie- 
chenland und seine Bekampfung. (Vorlaufige Mitteilmig). Anzeiger fiir Schdd- 
lingskunde, Berlin 1939, XV. Jalirg., Heft ii, S. 130. 

PERCHER, G. Essais sur qiielques mouillants agricoles. Annates des Epiphyties et 
de Phytog 4 nitique, Paris, 1939, nouv. s^r., tome V, fasc. 4, p. [565]-575» fig. i- 3 - 
PEROTTI, Renato, Biologia vegetale applicata airagricoltura. III. Micologia. Ma- 
lattie parassitarie. 2^ edizione. Torino, Rosenberg & Sellier, 1940, Xll + 1191 
pp,, 401 figg. Prezzo: L. 260. 

[In this im^rtant volume, tlie material is treate<l much more fully and 
compietelv than in other treatises on plant pathology both as regards review- 
ing and documentation. 
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The study of determinism, environmental and subjective, is given a predo- 
minant place, with criticisms on patbogenevSis. 

Patticular attention has been given to the very numerous illustrations, mostly 
original. 

In tlie extensive bibliography, Italian studies and works on phytopathology 
are well in evidence]. 

PKSCOTT, R. T. M. The Argentine ant (Iridomyrmex huniilis Mayr). The Journal of 
the Department of Agriculture of Victoria, Melbourne, 1939, Vol. XXXVII, 
Pt. 12, pp, 561-562, 586, 3 figs. References, p. 586. 

Petri, L'ioncllo], Rassegna dei casi fitopatologici osservati nel 1939. Bollettino 
della R, Stazione di Paiologia vegetate [di Roma], Firenze, 1940, anno XX, 
n, s., 11, 1, j)]). 1-70, figg. j-12. 

[In Italy and in some regions of Italian East Africa]. 

Petri, hfiohelloj. Process! regressivi nelle piante. 71 ’ Congresso internazionale di 
Paiologia comparata. Roma, 1^-20 maggio igjg. [Milano, 1939], I vol.: Relazioni, 
pp- r 459 -] 507 - Bibliografia. pp. 500-507. 

[With summaries in German, English, Spanish, PTench and Italian]. 
PlEGEKR, Haims. Deutsche P\)rschungsstatten im Dienste der Nahrungsfreiheit. 
Kin Handbuch im Auftrage des Forschimgsdienstes. Neudamm, Verlag J. 
Neuniami, 1940, 486 S., 1 Karte. Preis RM. 26. 

[Report is also made of the (Tcmian organizations engaged in the vStudy and 
control of plant disea.ses and peshs]. 

Poisson, R., et Patay, R, A pro][x>s des elements figures du sang du doi^phore, 
Lepiinotarsa dccenilineata Say (Coleopt^re Clirys(.>melide). Comite des Travaux 
Histoyiqu.es et Scientifiques. Comptes rendus du Congres des Societes Savantes de 
Paris et des Departements tenu d Bordeaux en igsg. Section des Sciences. 
Paris, 1939, p, [ioi]-io8, fig. i. Bibliographie, p. 107-108. 

POSPKPOV, V. P. Use of diseases of insects as a method of controlling agricul- 
tural pests. Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1939, No. 19, pp. [93]-[ 107], figs. 1-9. 
[Literature], pp. 106- [107]. 

[In Ru.ssiah, with title also in English]. 

PRI^VOST, Benedict. Memoir on the immediate cause of bunt or smut of wheat, 
jmd of several other diseases of plants, and on prciventives of bimt. Trans- 
lated from the PTench by George Wannamaker K e i 1 1 . With a foreword, 

' bibliograpliical sketch, and evaluation of the memoir by the translator. Me- 
nasha, Wis., AmericcUi Phytopathological Society, 1939, 95 pp., 3 pis. (Phyto- 
pathological Classics, No. 6). 

[An English translation of ‘ M^raoire sur la cause immediate de la carie ou 
charbon des bles, et de plusieurs autres maladies des plan tes, et sur les preser- 
vatifs de la carie ' published in 1807 at Paris by Benedict Prevost. 

The translator states that this work contains the first recorded adequate expe- 
rimental demoiLstration £ind interpretation of the r 61 e of a microorganism in the 
causation of a disease. It establishes one of the movSt fundamental and fruitful 
scientific concepts and lays a firm foundation for the later and more gene- 
ralized germ theory of disease. The Memoir contains many other contributions 
of outstanding merit, but this alone entitles it to recognition as one of the 
most significant pioneer works in the. field of biology]. 

Provagito, G. Verso il meglio nella lotta contro le grillotalpe. BulleUino delVAgri- 
coltura, Milano, 1940, anno 740, n. 26, p. [i]. 

[Grylloialpa ] . 

P§TRoss, PTiedrich. Rationalisation et organisation de la liltte contre les ennemis 
de la vigne. XVTIP Congre.s international d" Agriculture. Dresden, 6-12 juin 
1939^ Berlin, Reichsnalitstand Verlags-Ges. M. B. H., 1939, Section V: Viti- 
culture, arboriculture fruiti^e et cultures sp6ciales. Rapports speciaiix, p. 27-31 . 
[In the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia], 

Qtjanjer, [H, M.]. Die Bedeutung der regressiven Gewebevertoderungen fiir dk 
Diagnose der Pfianzenkrankheiten. Iv Congresso iniefnazionale m Paiologia 
comparata. Roma, 15-20 maggio 1939,. [Milano, 1939], I vol.: Relazioni, 
PP-, r 509 ]‘ 5 i 5 - . 

[With summaries in German, English, SpanivSh, P'rench and Italian], 
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QuanJER, H. M. a comparative study of the virus and deficiency divseases of tlie 
potato plant, IV Congresso internazionale di Paiologia comparata, Roma, 
i$-2o maggio igsg. [Milano, 1939]* IT voL: Atti e comunicazioni, pp. r385]>387. 

Ranky, Sandor, et SAntiia, LAszlo. La lutte moderne contre ICvS parasites de la 
viticulture: organisation, moyens, mstensiles et machines. XVJIP Congres inter- 
national d* Agriculture. Dresden, 6-12 juin xgsg. Berlin, Reichsnahr stand Ver- 
lags-Oes. M, B. H., 1939, Section V: Viticulture, arboriculture fruitiere et cul- 
tures speciales. Rapports sp^'ciaux. p. 39-43. 

[In Hungary], 

RatcIvIFFK, F. N., and Cuivimins, J. B. Termite (white ant) research in Austrjilia. 
The Empire Forestry Journal, London, 1939, Vol. 18, No, 2, pp. 221-228. 

Riehm, E. BekAmpfung der PflanzenschMlinge. Wochenhlatt der Landeshauern- 
schaft Schlesivig-H ol stein , Kiel 1940, Jahrg*. 7, F^olge 25, S. [485]. 

Ritchek, P. O. The strawberry crown borer, Tyloderma fragariae (Riley). Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station. University of Kentucky. Bulletin No. jSg, 
Lexington, Kentucky, 1939, 35 pp., 11 figs. References, p. 35. 

Rivera, V[incenzo], Influenze ambientali sulla comparsa e sidlo sviluppo di malattie 
da virus nei vegetali. Congresso internazionale di Paiologia comparata. 
Roma, J!)-2o maggio igsg. [Milano. 1939], II voL: Atti e comunicazioni, 

pp- L367i-368. I fig. ' ' 

RrviiCRA, V[incenzo]. I/arrCvSto o il rallentameiito del rnetabolisnio come condizione 
necessaria e sufficiente di predisposizione al contagio crittogamico in piante 
di yarieta recettive. IV Congresso internazionale di Paiologia comparata. 
Roma 15-20 maggio igjQ. [Milano, 1939], II vol.: Atti e coimmicazioni, 
PP- L3d9j-37i- 

Rivera, V[mcenzo]. La influenza dei metalli (azione di presenza) sulla eccitazione 
e depressione della ntoltiplicazione cellulare in tessuti iionnali e patologici 
vegetali ed animali. IV Congresso internazionale di Paiologia comparata. Roma, 
15-20 maggio igig. [Milano, 1939], II vol.: Atti e comunicazioni, p. [372]. 

Rohrbach, Fritz. Der Kartofielkafer (Leptinotarsa decemlineata) in Deutschland. 
Natur und Volk, Frankfurt a, M. 1940, 70. Bd., Heft 2, S. s)o-94, Bilder 1-8. 

RoiyAND, G. Contribution a I'^tude des maladies des taches noires de la betterave. 
Publications de ITnstitut beige pemr Vamilioration de la betterave, Tirlemont- 
Belgique, Renaix, 1939, 7’”^ aim^, 3, p. fig. 1-2. 

[With titles and summaries also in Flemish, German aiid English: — ‘ Bij- 
drage tot de studie der zwarte vlekken bij beet — ‘ Untersucliungen nber 
Schwarzflecken-Kraiikheiten bci Ruben — ‘ Contribution to the study of 
leaf scorch disease of sugar beet — Black S])ot diseavses are of two types: 
secondary type, the mo.st frequent, caused by Alternaria sp. and the primary 
type, the most frequent, caused by Phoma %eiae\. 

Roots, Walter. La culture des pommes de terre et les maladies de degeneresceiice 
en Esthonie. XV IIP Congrds international d' Agriculture. Dresden, 6-12 juin 
1939- Berlin, Reichsnfihrstand Verlags-Ges. M. B. H., i<)39, Section IV: Pro- 
duction v^^tale. Rapports sp^ciaux, p. 39-4 5- 

RtjsSEEE, R. C. Pathogenicity tests with cultures of Ophiobolus graminis Sacc. 
Scientific Agriculture, Ottawa, 1939, Vol. XIX, No. ii, pj). 662-669, figs. 1-2. 
References, p. 669. 

SachtX^EBEN, Hans, unter Mitarbeit von Ftomek, L. Die San Jose-Schildlaus, 
Aspidiotus perniciosus Comst. Biologische Reichsanstalt fur Land- und ForstwirU 
schaft. Flughlatt Nr. 1221123. 2. Auflage. Berlin 1940, 8 S., i Taf., 7 Abb. 

SlvuEESCU, Tr. L^s maladies de deg^i^rescence des plantes cultivees, en particulier 
d^ pommes de terre. XVI IP Congris international d" Agriculture. Dresden, 
6-12 juin I 939 > Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Verlags-Ges. M. B. H., 1939. Sec- 
ti<m IV: Production v^i§tale. Rapports sp^ciaux, p. 60-62. 

[In Rumania]. 
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SCHAPSR, P. Afbeiten tmd Probleme aur zuchterischen Bekampfiuig des Kartoffel* 
kafers* Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenzuchtung, Berlin I939» Bd. 3 QS 11 II, Heft 2, 
8. [239I-322, 23 Abb., Schrifttum, S. 290; Heft 3, S. [4541-475, 4 Abb. 
[This important work on the Colorado beetle (Leptinotarsa decemlineata) 
comprises the following chapters; — r 

I. Brgebnisse der Prtifimg deutscher Kultiirsorten auf das Verhalten gegen 
den Kartoffelkafer im freien Befall. 

II. TJntersuchimgen uber das Verhalten verschiedener Solanum-Arten ge- 
gen den Kartoffeikafer. 

ill. Resistenz rmd Anfalligkeit verschiedener Hybriden der Gattung Solanum 
gegen den Befall imd Frass des KartoUelkafers. 

IV. TJutersuchungen ul)er das Verhalten von Tomaten gegen den Befall und 
Brass des KartoffelkSfers], 

SEMPIO, C, Aspetti del problema della resistenza in Patologia vegetale. IV Con- 
gresso internazionale di Patologia comparaia. Roma, 15-20 maggio xg3g. [Mlano, 
1939], II vol.: Atti e comunicazioni, pp. [355]- 366, figg. 1-20. 

SHchepetilnikova, V. A. On the role of temperature and humidity in the biology 
of Trichogramma evanescens Westw. Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1939, 
No. 19, pp. 56-[66], hg, 1. [Literature], p. [65]. 

[In Russian, with title and summary also in Bnglish], 

Shepard, Harold H. Insects infesting stored foods. University of Minnesota. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 341, s. 1 ., 1939, 43 pp., 20 figs. Literature, 
pp. 39-42. 

SiBiLiA, Cesare, M^thodes modemes de lutte contre les ennemis de la vigne: moyens, 
appareils, machines et organisation. XVI IP Congrbs international d' Agriculture, 
Dresden, 6-12 juin Tg3g. Berlin, Reichsn^rstand Verlags~Gcs. M. B. H., 
1939. Section V: Viticulture, arboriculture fruiti^re et cultures si) 4 ciales. Rap- 
ports speciaux, p. 49-55. 

[In Italy], 

SiiyORET, G. Observations sur les manifestations ext^rieures du coryneum du 
p^cher. Annates des Epiphyties et de Phytogdndtique, Paris, 1939, nouv. s^r,, 
tome V, fasc. 4, p. [5771-534, fig. 1-5, pi. I-II. 

SiiyVA, Pedrito, Mais um Membracideo nocivo ao cacaueiro. A Bahia Rural, Bahia- 
Brasil, 1939, ano VI, n. 62, pag. 7, figs. 1-4. Literatura citada. 

[Hoplophora porosa]. 

Silva, Pedrito. Relayao dos insectos observados pela Bsta9ao Geral de Bxperi- 
menta9ao do Institute de Cacaii da Bahia, durante o ano de 1938. A Bahia 
Rural, Bahia-Brasil, 1939, ano VI, ns. 65 e 66, pags. 93 e 95. 

Silva, Pedrito, Instru9oes s6bre a desinfe9ao da .semente do algodao. A Bahia Ru- 
ral, Bahia*Brasil, 1939, ano VII, n. 70, pag. 219-220, 9 figs. 

Simon, Jaroslav. La culture estivale de la pomme de terre comme moyen contre 
la regression de la culture. XV I IP Congrbs international d' Agriculture, Dresden, 
6-12 juin ig3g. Berlin, Reichsnahrstand Verlags-Ges. M. B. H., 1939, Section 
IV: I^oduction v^gdtale. Rapports sp^iaux, p. 28-35. 

[In southern Moravia]. 

Skoblo, I. S. The effect of the environmental conditions of the P3nralid moth Loxo- 
stege sticticalis on the viability of the deposited eggs. Plant Protection, Lenin- 
grad, 1939, No. 15, pp. I 53 -I 57 - [Literature], p. 157. 

[In Russian, with title also in Bnglish]. 

Smith. J. Harold. Red scale on citrus trees. Agricultural Journal, Bris- 

bane, 1939, Vol. LIL Pt. 5, pp. 523-528, pL 232. 

[Aonidiella auraniii]. 

Smith, W. P. Cass. Brown spot, a serious disease of the passion vine. Journal of 
the Department of Agriculture of Western Australia, P&Ah, 1939, Vol. 16 (Second 
Series), No. 4, pp. 445-450, pis. I-IV. References, p. 450. 

[Alternaria passiporae on Pa$siflora edulis], 
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SOVEE, B. La « rosette® de Tarachide. Recherches sur les vecteurs possibles de la 
maladie. Publications de VInsHtut National pour V Etude Agronomique du Congo 
' Beige (LN. 6., A. C ), Sirie scintifiqvte 21. Bruxelles, 1939, 23 p,, 7 iSg. 
Biblio^aphie, p. 23. 

[A virus disease]. 

[Station f^:d^rai,e d’KvSSais et pe contr6ee des semences, Lausanne (Mont> 
Caeme)]. La lutte contro le doryphore en 1940. La Terre Vaudoise, Lausanne, 
1940, XXXII'*'* annee, n<> 25, p. 309. 

[This communication published on J une 22 . 1940, states, inter alia, that already 
since several days, foci of Leptinotarsa decemiineata have been discovered, 
soihe even with larvae. As the heav'^y rains last autumn prevented second 
treatment almost entirely, a severe infestatjion of this parasite is to be ex- 
pected] . 

Steiner, F. Hausbockuntersu(!hungen (4. Mitteilung). 1st verblautes Holz vor 
Hausbockbefall geschiitzt ? Anzeiger fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1939, XV. 
Jahrg., Heft ii, S. 125-128. Literature, S. 128. 

[Hylotrupes bajulus], 

STRAin, W. Die Faktorenbezieliungen im Verhalten desWeizens gegen verschiedene 
Gelbrostrasseii. Zeitschrijt fur induktive Ahstammungs- und Vererbungslehre, 
Berlin 1939, Bd. LXXVII, Heft i, S. [i8]-63, Fig.T-3. Schriftenverzeichnis, 
S. 63. 

[Puccinia glumarum]. 

SziRMAi, Jdnos. Les maladies de deg^6rescence des plantes cultivees et sp^ciale- 
ment des pommes de terre, XV II I* Congrts international d* Agriculture. Dres- 
den, 6-12 juin 1939. Berlin, ReichsnAhrstand Verlags-Ges. M. B. H., 1939, 
Section TV; Production v^g^tale. Rapports speciaux, p. 51-55. 
fin Hungary ] . 

Thung, T. H. On the possibility of immimising tobacco and potato plants against 
virus diseases. IV Congresso internazionale di Paiolagia cornparata. Roma, 15-20 
maggio X939. [Milano, 1939], II vol.: Atti e comunicazicaii, pp. [375I-378. 
Trouveeot, B. Princiixjs sui vis pour la recherche de plantes resistantes auxattaques 
du doryphore. Cmnite des Travaux Historiques et Scientiftques. Comptes rendus 
du Congris des Socidtes Savantes de Paris et des Departements tenu d Bordeaux 
en 1939. Section des Sciences. Paris, 1939, p. [117]-! 19. 

[Leptinotarsa decemiineata ] . 

Turner, Neely. Control of European com borer by sprays and dusts. Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Circular 130, New Haven, 1939, 4 pp., i fig. 
[Pyrausta nubilalis']. 

Turner, Neely. Control of European com borers on dahlias. Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Circular 133, New Haven, 1939, 3 pp., 1 fig. 
[Pyrausta nubilalis]. 

Turner, Neely, and Townsend, James F. Control of teraiites in buildings. Connec- 
ticut Agricultural Experiment Station. Circular 134, New Haven, 1939, 14 pp., 

9 

[Reticulitermes flavipes]. 

XjRQtTIJO I^ANDAI^UCE, Pedro. Los mojantes en los tratamientos insecticidas y anti- 
criptogAmicos. Agricultura, Madrid, I940> ano IX, n? 96, pAgs. 149 y 150, 4 figs. 
Van der Laan, P, A. Wat bekend is over de tabakskever Lasioderma. Deli Proef- 
staiion ie Medan. Vlugschrift No. 65, Medan 1939, 4 biz., 3 fig. 

[Lasioderma serricorne ] . 

VAiCDERWAEljat, R. Observations sur Taction de la colchicine et autres substances 
tnitodnhibitricas sur quelques champignons phytopathog^nes. Bulletin de la 
Sociitd Royate de Botantque de Belgique, Gambloux, i939> tome LXXII, 2^’‘'*vser., 
tome XXII, fasc. i, p. [63]-67, fig. 1-2. 

[Botrytis cinerea, Graphium ulmi]. 

Van POETKREN, N. Btat de lA lutte ccmtre le doryphore en HoUande. XVUP Con- 
gfh international d* Agriculture. Dresden, 6-X2 juin 1939. Berlin, ReichsnAhr- 
stahd V«rlags-Ges. M. B. H., 1939, Section IV: Production vAgAtale. Rapports 
Spiicisux, p* 9* 

^epHnoiarsa dec^mliH$aiali. 
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Van Schreven, D. A; Infectieproeven met het virus van vergelingsziekte suiker- 
bieten in de jaren '36, '37 en '38 en eenige waarnemingen in deze jaren, met 
betrekking tot bet voorkomen van de blaoluis Aphis fabae Scop. M eaedeelingen 
van het Institut voor Suikerbietenieet, Bergcai op Zoom, Nederland 1939, ulz, 
337-358. Literatuur, biz. 356. 

[In Dutch, with title and summary also in French: — ‘ Bssais d'inocii- 
lation avec le virus de betteraves sucri^res atteintes de la jamiisse pendant 
les amiees 1936. '37 et '38 et quelques observations au cours de ces ann^es 
relativ^^nieul a la presence dii puceron Aphis fabae Scop. *j. 

VasHvJESKI, a., and ZxiBov, M. Soviet solbar against Brysiphe cichoraceafum on 
cucumbers under greenhouvse conditions. Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1939, 
No. 19, pp. 170- [173] , 

[111 Russian, with title also in Bugli»li]. 

Veeoso Ch., Gustavo. Las conchuelas y las fumagiuas. El Agricultor del \Norte, 
La Serena (Giile), 1939, afio 25, 11® 12, pdg. 315. 

[Saissetia, Lepidosaphes and sooty mould of citrus], 

Vickery, Joyce W. Milky lobelia (Lobelia concolor). A native weed becoming trou* 
blesome. The AgricuUural Gazette of New South Wales, Sydney, 1939, Vol. L, 
Pt. 11, pp. 59t'593> 1 fig. ‘ . 

ViTTORlA, Antonio. Sulla causa della «f fetola » e sui mezzi di lotta relativi. L Ttalia 
Agricola, Roma, 1940, anno 77, 11. 5, pp. [355.1-357- 

[This disorder of certain citrus fruits is caused liy puncturing of Empoasca .sp. i. 
Vivas, Oscar. l:t)l piretro. B1 cultivo auxiliar de la cliacra y quinta cordobesa. Bo- 
leiin de A gricultura y Ganaderia, C6rdoba, 1939. n? 174, |)dgs. 28 a 31, 1 fig. 
[Chrysanthemum cinerariae folium], 

Voi^EART, A. Der Roggensteinbrand (Tilletia Secalis [Corda] Kcke.). Berichie der 
Schweizerxschen Botanischen Gesellschaft, Bern 1939, Bd. 49, S. r495]'503. Lite- 
ratiir, S. ‘>02-503. 

Voi<KART, A. Lcs maladies de d^generescence chez les plantes cultivees, et speeiale- 
ment chez la pomme de terre, XF///* Congr^s international d’ Agriculture, Dres- 
den, 6-12 juin igsg. Berlin, Reichsnilhrstand VerlagvS-GcvS. M. B. H., 1939. 
Section IV: Production vegiStale. Rapiiorts speciaux, p. 63-65. 

[In Switzerland!, 

Vou.ERX, H. B. Allemagne: L'etat de la lutte centre le doryphore. XV IIP Con- 
gres international d' A gricuUure, Dresden, 6-12 juin jgsg, Berlin, Reichsnahr- 
stand Verlags-Ges. M. B. 11., 1939, Section IV: Prodixction veg^tale. Rapports 
sp6ciaux, p. 5-8. 

[Leptinotarsa decemlineata ] . 

VosKRESENSKAi^A, A. K. Oil the principles of the resistance of some insects to arse- 
nic insecticides. Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1939, No. 19, pp. i32-[i44], figs, i- 
2. [Literature], p. [144]. 

[In Russian, , with title and summary also in Buglish], 

Voss, J. Zur Priifmig der Resistenz von Hafersorten gegen Flugbraud (VsHlago 
avenae [Persoon] Jensen). Zeitschrift fiir Pflanzenzuchtung, Berlin 41939, Bd. 
XXill, Heft I, S. [2oj-46, Abb. 1-5. Schrifttum, S. 46. 

VouKASSoviTCH, Pavl6, M<^th6des modemes de lutte centre les emiemis de la vigne: 
moyens, appareils, machines et organisation. XV IIP Congrh iniernatioital 
d* A gricultura. Dresden, 6-12 juin 1939. Berlin, Reichsntorstand Verlags-Ges. 
M. B. H., 1939, Section V: Viticulture, arboriculture fruiti^re et cultures 
sp^ciales. Rajiports speciaux, p. 55-58. 

[In Yugoslavia]. 

WmmsoN, R. S. Fall spray injury to peach trees. Scientific Agriculture, Ottawa, 
i939> Vol. XIX, No. II, pp. 670-672, pis. I-II. References, p. 672. 


Prof. Ugo Pajpi, Segretario genende delVlstimto, Dir^ttore responsabik, 

PRIKTINO OPPICE CAItr.O «X>tOM »0 ■ROME, SEPTEMBER I4, I94O. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS ♦ 

PALESTINE. 

Diseases of Ornamental Plants, f 

The following is a preliminary list of diseases occurring on ornamental 
j)lants in Palestine, as studied at the Division of Plant Pathology of the 
Agricultural Research Station, Rehovot, from 1923 to 1938. The author was 
assisted in the collection and determination of these diseases by Dr M. Chorin, 
Ing. G. Minz, Dr J. Perlberger and Dr F. Littauer, assistants at the above 
mentioned laboratory. 


/I CA CJA B A I L E Y A AT A 

Muell. 

Fusarium sp. 

Damping ofiF. 


.1. LYAKOrilYLLA LiNDl.. 

Diplodia sp. 

Postal ozzia sp. 

Leaf - s])ot, 

Ix-*af spot. 


A, DEci RREys Wield. 

Fiisarium sp. 

Damping off. 


A. JMXOl FOLIA WiLLD. 

Alt ern aria sp. 

Leaf spot. 


A, WrHAM'HA WlLLD, 

Chlorosis (non-iiarasitic). 
Leaf drop (non“])arasitic). 



A. SU A r ROLENS WlLLD. 

Black tip (non-parasitic). 

Leaves. 


Acacia sp. 

Fusarium sp. 

Root rot. 


AcaLYFHA [NDICA hlNN. 

Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Iviilin. 

Root rot. 

Root rot. 


A . WILKES I A AM MUELL- 

Arg. 

Fusaritmi sp. 

Pestalozzia s}). 

Rhizoctonia solani Xtthn. 
Sclerotiuni bataticola Taub. 

Collar and root 
Leaf spot. 

Collar and root 
Collar and root 

rot 

rot. 

lot. 


* Under this and tlie next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical <Jider. 
•j* Comniunication from Ure official correspondent of the InstJlute, Dr I. Rkichekt, Chief vnaiit 
I'athologist, Division of Plant Pathology, Agricultural Research Shition, Rehovot, Palestine. 
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Acer negundo I^inn. 

A CONITU M NAPELLUS 

Linn. 

Air^NTHUS sp. 

Aloe arborescens Miee. 
Aloe sp. 

Amarantbus sp. 

Amaryllis sp. 

^ Af P £/. OPS/S VEITCHII 

Vojss, 

Antigonon sp. 


Aralia japonica Thunb, 
Araucaria sp. 


^ S C E B P / A S CURASSA VICA 

Linn, 


Rhizoctonia solani Ktihn. 
Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Hail spot. 

Bacterium sp. 

Hail spot. 

Fusarium sp. 

Pythium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Ktihn. 
Scleroiium hataticola Taub. 

Leaf spot (undetermined). 

Gum spot (undetermined). 
Dry leaf spot (undeter- 
mined). 

Pythium sp. 


Scleroiium hataticola Taub. 
Sclerotium rolfsii vSacc. 
Septoria antirrhini Desm. 
Hail spot. 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Fusarium sp. 

Sclerotium hataticola Taub. 

Alter naria sp. 

Bacterium sp. 

Pythium ? 

y ellows (non-parasitic) . 
Scorch (undetermined). 

Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 


Collar rot. 

Root rot. 

Root rot; damping off. 


X^eaf rot. 

Root rot. 
Collar rot. 
Root rot. 
Root root. 


Leaves. 


Root rot. 

Leaf spot. 

Root rot; wilt. 

Leaf spot. 

Rust. 

Damping off. 

Root rot, collar and 
root rot. 

Collar and root rot. 
Collar and root rot. 

Stem and leaves. 

Root knot. 

Root rot. 

Root rot. 

Twig and needle blight. 
Twig and needle blight. 
Twig blight. 

Twigs and needles. 
Twigs. 

Damping off. 

Damping off. 


Antirrhinum m a jus Alternaria sp. 

Linn. Fusarium sp. 

Phoma sp. 

Puccinia antirrhini Diet. 

et Holw, 

Pythium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 
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Aster sp. 

Alternaria sp. 

Leaf spot. 


Fusarium sp. 

Root rot; wilt; collar 
rot. 


Rhizoctonia solcini Kiilin. 

Collar rot. 


Sclerotium bataticolaTouh, 

Collar and root rot; 
root rot. 

Aucuba sp. 

Gloeosporium sp. 

Anthracnose on stem. 


Sclerotium hataticola Taub. 

Root rot. 

Azalea sp. 

Bacterium sp. 


Bauhjnia purpurea Linn. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Damping off. 

Begonia sp. 

Alternaria sp. 

Leaf spot. 


'Bacterium sp. 

I^eaf spot, leaf rot. 


Fusarium sp. 

Bulb rot, leaf rot. 


Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Root rot. 


Sclerotium hataticola Taub. 
Leaf spot (undetermined). 

Root rot. 


Heterodcra marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goode3^ 

Root knot. 

Belli s perennis Linn. 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Root knot. 

Bignonia sp. 

Witlier-tip (undetermined) 


BoRRAGO OPFICANALJS LiNN. 

Alternaria sp. 

Leaf spot. 

Bougainvillea sp. 

Fusarium sp. 

Blight (non-parasitic). 

Root rot. 


Leaf scorch (undeter- 
mined). 


Brachychjton sp. 

Gum spot (undetermined). 
Leaf spot (undetermined). 
Wither-tip (undetermined). 


Buddleia sp. 

Mosaic spots (undeter- 
mined). 

Leaf spot. 

CaESALPINA GILLIES! I 

Wai.1.. 

Fusarium sp. 

Root rot. 

Cajanvs indicus Spreng. 

Fusarium sp. 

Collar and root rot. 

Calendula sp. 

Oidium sp. 

Mildew. 


Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey, 

Root knot. 

Calotropisproceka Dry and 

Cercospora sp. 

Leaf spot. 


• Mtm. 10 tngl. 
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Camellia sp. 

Canavalia ensieormis DC. 
Car YOTA sp. 

C^SS/.-l FLORTliUNDA GrISEB. 
Castanea vesca Gap:rtn. 
Casuarj\’a sp. 

Cat alp A sp. 

Ceiba pentandra Gaertn. 

C enta urea eloriplksa . 

C. PALLESCl:^^S I) EEI HE. 

C EP H A L O C E R H I ■' S S h A’ / L I S 

Pfeiff. 

C ERCIS SIL [ ,) UA S r n U M INN. 

C E R E I j .S G R A NDIF L () R I - .S 
MIIvL. 

C. PITA JAVA DC. var. 

MONSTRVUSUS. 

C. TUBEROSUS PfETFF. 

C HAMAKROPS EXCELS A ThUNB. 
Cham A erops sp . 


C HRYR A. S/ TH E M VM CINRRA •* 
RIAE FOLIUM VlS. 


Leaf spot (non-parasitic). 
Cercospora sp. 

Pestalozzia sp. 

Ganoderma sp. 

Leaf scorch (undeter- 
mined). 

Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 
Sclerotiiim halaiicola Taub. 
Witlier-tip (non-parasit^c). 

Peronospora .sp. 

Sclerotium hataticola Taub. 

Fusarium sp. 

Phoma sp. 

S cl crotin i a scl croi i 0 mm 
(Lib.) Mass. 

Hcterodera mar ion i (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Fusarium sp. 

Pyi Ilium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Bacterium sp. 

Fusarium sj). 

Fusarium .sp. 

Bacterium sp. 

Cladosporium vSXj. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiilin. 
Sclerotium haiaticola Taub. 
Leaf scorch (non-parasitic). 
Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 


Leaf .spot. 

Leaf spot. 

Stem, collar and root 
rot, wood rot. 

Wilt. 

Downy mildew. 

Root rot. 

Root rot. 

Stem dry rot. 

Root knot. 

Root knot. 

Root rot. 

Damping off. 

Damping off. 

Black collar rot. 

Collar rot. 

Collar rot. 

Collar soft rot. 

Leaf spot. 

Root rot. 

Root rot. 

Root knot. 

Root rot; damping off. 
Root rot. 
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C HKYSA ST HEM V M INDIC UM 

Alternaria sp. 

Stem blight. 

IvINN. 

Fusarium sp. 

Stem blight. 

Chrysanthemum sp. 

Cylindrosporium chrysan- 

Leaf spot. 


ihemi Ell. et Dearn. 
Fusarium sp. 

Collar and root rot. 


Puccinia chrysanthemi 

Rust. 


Roz. 



Rhizoctonia solani Ktilin. 

Collar and root rot. 


Sclerotium> bataticola Taub. 

Collar rot. 


Tip burn. 

Seedling leaves. 

CK'ER ARJETINUM IjNN. 

Fusarium sp. 

Root rot. 


U romyces ciceris-arietini 

Rust. 


(Grog.) Jacz. et Boy. 


Cmcus benedictvs Linn. 

Rhizoctonia solani Klihn. 

Collar and root rot. 

Co( os PLUM os A Hook, , 

Alternaria sp. 

Leaf spot. 

C. WEDDELLIANA WKNDI,. 

Alternaria sp. 

Leaf spot. 

Co FEE A ARABICA LiNN. 

Aliernaria sp. 

I^eaf spot. 


G 1 0 e 0 s por i u m coffeanum 

Leaf spot. 


Delacroix. 


Colevs sp. 

Phoma sp. 

Black stem spot. 


Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Stem and root rot. 

C 0 L V T E A AR BOKESVE N S 

Fusarium sp. 

Root rot. 

Linn. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Root rot. 

COKONILLA GLAVCA LiNN. 

Fusarium sp. 

Root rot. 


Pyikium sp. 

Root rot. 


Sclerotium bataticola Tanb. 

Root rot. 

Cory PH A australis R. Br. 

Phyllosticta sp. 

White leaf spot, wither- 

Leaf spot. 


tip (non-parasitic). 
Heterodera marioni (Cor- 

Root knot. 


nil) Goocley. 


CO TONE A $ TER FRANCHETJ 

Sclerotium bataticola Tanb. 

Collar rot. 

Bois. 



CrASSVLA PSEUDOLYCOPODJOl- 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 

Root knot. 

DES DINTOR ET SCHINZ. 

nu) Goodey. 


CVPRESSVS ARJ ZONICA 

Fusarium sp. 

Damping off. 

Greene. 
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C UPKE S S U S MA CROC A RPA 

Hartw. 

C. SEMPERVIRENS lylNN. 


Cycas revoluta Thunb. 


Cyclamen neapolitanvm 
Tenore. 

DaCTYLOCTENIUM AEGYPriA- 
CUM WiEED. 


Dahlia variabiljs Desf. 


Datura sp. 
Delphinium sp. 


Fusarium sp. 

V erticillium sp. 

Alternaria sp. 

Fiisarhtm sp. 

Rhizoctonia sol am Kiihn. 
Sclerotium hataticola Taub. 
Tnchoderma sp. 

Damping off (undeter- 
mined) . 

Drying of branches at 
their tips (undeter- 
mined). 

Yellowing of branches (un- 
determined). 

Phyllosticta sp. 

Pleospora sp. 

Leaf spot (undetermined). 

Heierodera mariont (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Fusarhim sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 
Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Alternaria sp. 

Bacterium sp. 

Fusarium sp. 
Macrosporium sp. 

Oidium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Sclerotinia sp. 

Sclerotium hataticola Taub. 
Stemphylium sp. 
Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Alternaria crassa (Sacc.) 
Rand. 

Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 
Yellow leaf discoloration 
(non-parasitic) . 


Root rot. 

Wilt. 

Damping off (associ- 
ated with Fusarium). 
Damping off and root 
rot. 

Root rot. 

Collar and root rot. 
Damping off. 


I^eaf spot. 

Leaf spot. 

Root-knot. 

Wilt. 

Root and stem rot. 
Root knot. 

Black leaf spot. 

Tuber rot. 

Wilt, tuber rot. 

Leaf spot. 

Mildew. 

Stem rot, wither-tip, 
dry rot of stems. 

Root rot. 

Black leaf spot. 

Root knot. 

Leaf spot. 

Root and collar rot. 
Root rot. 
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Derris elliptic a Benth. 

Deutzia gracilis Sieb. 
ET Zucc, 

D I ANT HUS BARB AT vs LlXN. 

D. CARYOPHYLLUS LlNN. 


Dimorphotheca sp. 

D I PLOT AX IS sp. 

Dodonea viscosa Linn, 


Fusarium sp. 

Leaf spot (iincleteniiined). 

Oidittm sp. 

Scleroiium hat ati cola Taub. 

Uromyccs sp. 

A It cm aria d i a n ih i S t e v . 
et Hall. 

Basidioni ycetes . 

Fusarium sp. 

Heterosporium echin ul a- 

turn (Berk.) Cke. 

Oidinm sp. 

Phonia sp. 

PhytophtJiora 

Pleospora sp. 

Puccinia diunthi DC. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiibn. 

Scleroti n i a m i nor J agger. 

Sclcrotium haiaticola Taub, 

Scleroti urn roljsii Sacc. 

Scptoria dianthi Desui. 

U romvces caryophylUn us 

(vSchraiik.) Wint. 

I.A*af and stem drying (uu~ 
deterniincd). 

Violet leaf spot (unde- 
termined). 

Wit lier-ti]) (non-parasitic) . 

Yellowing of leaves (un- 
determined). 

Yellow leaf spot (undeter- 
iniiie<l). 

[{etc ruder a marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey, 

Fusarium sp. 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey, 

Brown leaf spot (unde- 
teriuined). 

C ti scuta man Of^y n a Vah 1 . 


Root, rot. 


Mildeu . 

Root rot. 

Rust. 

Leaf spr‘t. 

Root rot. 

Root rot, wilt. 

Leaf spot ‘ fair\ ring 

P( >wdery mildew . 

Root rot . 

Black stem spot. 

Rust. 

Root rot. dam]>ing 
Stem dry rot, r(w->t rot. 
Root and stem I'd; 

drying. 

Root rot. 

Leaf spot 
Rust. 


R<»ot knot. 
Wilt. 

Roi>t km t. 


Mon, 10 Ingl. 
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nuBFCAkPA Warb. 

Frost injiir\\ 


Dr\( A ENA DRAEO LlNN. 

Alt ern aria sp. 

Leaf spot. 


Diplodielhi sp. 

Leaf spot. 


rhyllosticta sp. 

Leaf spot (undeteniuned). 

Leaf .«pot. 

I ) 1 ’ AM N 1 A > L EMI ER J J A Ctj . 

Pleospora sp. 

Blight. 

Ei'HhlhRlA <]). 

White leaf sj^ot (non-para- 
si tic). 


ErHiNii* ERJA'S PE(ii i Mm:y< 

Bacicrinm sp. 

Soft rot. 

Lem. 

iif.UENorsJ.s sp. 

Hcieradera murioni (Cor- 
nu) Ooodey. 

Root knot. ' 

E A ^ AA’ A7 A*.-t < ORA LLODEN DRON 

Oi ilium s]). 

Mildew. 

Linn, 

E. rRi<;i A-(EiUJ LlNN. 

Cloeosporium sp. 

Anthracnose. 

7i/'< AJ.yiii's s}). 

Altcrnaria sp. 

Black leaf s})ot. 


B It c ter i u w tu m cjac ic n vS 
lULS. et Town. 

Diplodia sp. 

Crown gall. 


Fh sari urn .sp. 

Rot )t let rot. 


P horn a sp. 

Leaf spot. 


Rhizoctonia solan i Kiihn. 

3)ry leaf spot (undeter- 
mined). 

Leaf spot (nndetennined). 

Red leaf spot (undeter- 
mined). 

Yellow leaf discoloration 
(non-i)arasitic) . 

Yellow leaf discoloration 
(undetermined). 

l)ani])ing off. 

E (’ r H () A hi A 6 tJ h A L / N A 

F usarium S]). 

Root rot, wilt. 

Buiss. 

E. r.i.or.usA Sims. 

F usarium sp. 

Collar rot. 


Heferodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Root knot. 

'^PLENDENS B<)JER 

F usarium sp. 

Collar rot. 

Evphorhia sp. 

Bacterium sp. 

Collar and root 


F usarium sp. 

Die-back; collar 
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Euonymvs japonic ( s Linn. Alternaria sp. J^eaf spot. 

White leaf spot (non-pa- 
rasitic). 

Leaf spot (iincleterniined), 

Fjcvs elastjca Roxb. Fmarium sp. 

Cdoeosporium sp. 

Rhizoclonia solani Kiihn 
Sclerotium halaticola Taub 
j^eaf s]>ot (non-])arasitic) 

Leaf spot (imdetennined) 

Wither-ti]) (non-parasitic) 

F. MA cp()p}j ylla .Dp:si^ l.r e a f s c o r c h (nndeter- 

niiiied). 

Leaf spot (iindeter mined). 

F, Nil IDA ThT'NB. Diplodia sp. 

Jnisarinni sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn 
Sclerotium bakiticohi Taub 
Blight (non~para.sitic). 

Fjcvs sp. Alternaria sp. 

Phyllostictu s}>. 

I^eaf discoloration (non 
|)arasitic). 

Leaf scorch {non-pa rasi 
tic). 

l^caf spot (undeter joined) 

Fovrcpoya GKiANitA Vent. Hail spot. 

F PA XI N vs oxYCAKPA Fusariitm s]). Damping off. 

Wlij.1). 

Fvcjjsia s]). Rhizocionia solani Kiihn. Collar and root rot. 

Leaf scorch (non-jjarasi- 
tic). 


Gajllardia S]>. 

Fusarhim sp. 

Collar rot. 


Rhizocionia solani Kiihn. 

Collar rot. 

Gardenia sp. 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 

Root knot 

nu) Goodey. 


Genista spiiacelata Decnk. 

Fusariitm sp. 

Wilt, 


Leal spot. 
Leaf spot. 


Collar and root rot. 
Root rot. 

Collar and root rot. 
Collar and root rot. 


Root rot; collar rot. 
Leaf spot. 

Collar rot. 

Collar rot. 
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Geranium sp. 

Alternaria sp. 

Black leaf spot. 


Diplod ia sp. 

Black stem rot. 


Fusarium sp. 

Wilt. 


Sclerothtm hataticola Taub. 

Collar and root rot 


Wit her-tip (non-parasitic) . 

On leaves. 

Gladiolus sp. 

Aliernaria sp. 

Leaf .spot. 

* 

Bacterium sp. 

Soft rot of conns. 


Cladosporium sj>. 

Leaf spot. 


Fusarium sp. 

Root rot. 

Gomphrena sp. 

Alternaria s|>. 

Dry yellow leaf spot (non- 
parasitic) . 

Leaf spot. 

Gratiola of i'icrxALra 

? 

Damping off. 

Linn. 

Grevillea robust a Cunx. 

Bacterium sp. 

Damping oil. 


Fusarium s]>. 

Wilt: dam ping off. 


Rhizoctonia s|>. 

Collar rot. 


Witiier-tip> (non~parasitic) . 
Yellowing and drying of 
leaves, (non-parasitic). 

Rust on leaves. 


Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Root kirc>t. 

Gypsophtla sp. 

Macrosporimn sp. 

Cu scuta sj). 

Leaf sptit. 

H ELI A NT HUS CUCUMERI- 

Sclcroiium- hataticola Taub. 

Rootlet rot. 

FOETUS Tow. ET Gray. 

H ELIOT ROPIUM E UROP. I E 1 

(.cr cos porn sp. 

Leaf spot. 

Linx. 

H. peruvianvm Lixx. 

Editing and drying of 
leaves (undeterniiiied) . 
Leaf scorch (iindeter- 
mined). 


Hibiscus mutabiljs Lixx. 

Leaf sc o r c li ( un (ieter- 
mined). 



H e ter Oder a nia rio n i { Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Root knot. 

H, ROSA-SINENSIS LlNX. 

Fusarium sp. 

Root rot. 


M acrosporium sp. 

Leaf spot. 


Phyllosticia sp. 

Leaf spot. 


Pleospora sp. 

Leaf spot. 
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Hibiscus sp. 

Fit sari urn s]). 

Stem bark rot; 
cuttings. 

rot of 

Hoy A CARNOSA R. Be. 

Gloeosporiiim ^'p. 

Leaf aud fruit drying fnon- 
parasitic). 

Anthracnose on 

leaves. 

jJrOSCYAMVS sp. 

Collar and root rot (unde- 
termined). 



balsaijjka Lin. 

Hekrodcra marioni (Cor- 
nti) Goodey. 

Root knot. 


IpOMOEA VIQITATA LiNN. 

0 id him sp. 

-Drying of the leaves (non- 
pa r a sit ic). 

Mildew. 

(Winds). 


I k’OMOEA Sp. 

Hctcrvdcra niurioni i,Cor- 

nii) Goodey. 

Root knot. 


1 RIS L IS MA KC KIA .V A i> A M - 

MAX. 

Sepioria sj). 

Leaf spv>t. 


]. pallida Lam. 

UL c i n i a i r i d is {DC.) 
Rabh. 

Ri-.s!. 


Jkfs «p. 

Ah( nutria sp. 

Fu sari am sp. 

Hcteradera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Leaf spot. 

Wilt. 

Root knot. 


J AKA AS DA >p. 

Alter n aria sj). 

Fa sari am sp. 

Phomu sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Sclcrotimn haiaiicoia Taub. 

Blight of branches (non- 
parasitic). 

Drying of seedlings (non- 
para.sitic). 

Withering of leaves, leaf 
scorch (non-parasitic). 

Damping ofi. 

Damping off. 

Damping off. 

Root rot. 

Damping off; root rot. 

Jasmjsvm sp. 

Phyllostida sp. 

Drying of cuttings (non- 
parasitic). 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 

Leaf spot. 

Root knot. 



nn) Goodey, 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Kochia sp. 

Lai AN I A BOKBONiCA Lam, 

Lathyrus odoraiv< Linn. 
L. sATivus Linn. 

Lavrus I SDH a Linn. 

(io be coniiuued) . 


Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

C ollelotrichum sp. 
Heterodcra mar ion i (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Uromyccs sp. 

Oidiiim sp.- 

(Uim spot (iioii-parasitic). 


Collar and root rot 
(damping off). 
Damping off. 

Leaf spot. 

Root knot. 

Rust. 

Mildew. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Cermany. — An Ordinance of April 1940 by the deputs of the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture dealing svith questions referring to seeds, revises the regula- 
tions relative to the trade in potatoes [see this Bulletin, No. 5, pp. iio-m l, 

to conform them to the provisions taken by tlie Railway l)e])art merit on No- 
vember 30, 1939, regarding the time allowed in unloading the trucks. [Amtlichc 
PflimzenschtiizhesiBmnun^cn , Berlin. 1. Mai 1940, Bd. XII. Nr. 3. v^. 54). 

An Ordinance of April 3, 1940 by the de])uty of tlie Minister ot 
Agriculture dealing with questions referring to seeds, revises the regulations 
of vSeptember 16, 1937 relative to potato varieties resistant to wart disease 
[Synchytrium endohioiicum\ see this Bulletin, 1938, No. 2, p. 28I. 

Farms where in 1939 potato varieties ' Allerfriilieste Gelbe ’ and ‘ Cen- 
tifolia ’ were recognized as certified plants, may also obtain authorization for 
these varieties in 1940, but onlv for an area not exceeding that cultivated in 
1939. [Ibid.]. 

The new list of the communes infested with grape phylloxera [Dacly- 
losphaera vitifolii] and those suspected or in danger of being infested has been 
published in the Dcutscher Reichsanzeiger und Preuasischer StaaiaanzeAger, No. 78 
of April 3, 1940. {N achrichtenhlatt fiir den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin, 
Anfang Mai 1940, 20. Jahrg., Nr. 5, S. 27). 

A communication (No. 82 of April ro, 1940) of the Corporation of 
Agriculture gives notification of certain restrictions applied to trade in insec- 
ticides and fungicides. In the case of some chemical products, only a certain 
percentage of the quantity sold in 1939 can be supplied to customers: 30 per 
cent, for copper sulphate and borax; 70 per cent, for preparations made with 
copper, and for those containing copper in combination or in mixture wdth 
lime, arsenic, lead and pyrethrum; 75 per cent, for sulphur used for treating 
vines. 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


These products may only be sold to customers who had bought theiii in 
1939. No customer may obtain more than the (quantity allotted him on the 
basis of the amount purchased in 1939 and according to the ])ercentage 
established. (Ibid,). 

The eighth Decree of May 2r, 1940, relative to the Colorado beetle ! l.cp- 
tinotarm deccmlineata] slightly modifies the seventh Decree isee this bulletin, 
1939, No. 7, pp. T57-i59j. 

An appendix to this Decree lays down the revised delimitation of the con- 
trol zone (‘ Tlberwachungsgebiet '), necessary in view of the ad\'ance in iin a 
sioLi. (Rcichs<^csctzhlatt , Teil I, Herlin, 22. Mai 1940, Nr. go, S. 7^^3-794). 

England and Wales, By the Rabbits Order, 1939, dated Octol)ei 12, 
1939, vvhere the War Agricultural Executive Committee is satisfied that injury 
to crops or trees or wastage of pasturage is being caused or is likely to lie caused 
b\" ralibits, the Committee may b}' order authorize the killing and taking of 
tlie rabi)its. (Statutory Rules and Orders J9?9, Ko, 14(^3, London. 19 jo. j pr>.)* 


Scotland, An Order in Council, dated October U), 1(^39. adds Regula- 

tions (>3 -A to the Defence Regulations, 1939. This Regulation contains ] provi- 
sion regarding damage hy deer, hares and rabbits to cro].>s in Scotland. (Stiitu- 

1 .J.0 

forv Rules and (h'ders JujQ No , " ’ , London, 19 io, 2 Pi>.). 

S. TOf) ' ^ ^ 


The Llares and Rabbits (Scotland) Order, 1939. dated Novembei 2, 
1939, regards the killing and taking of hares and rabbits for the purpose of pieveiit- 
ing damage to crops, trees, pasturage, fencCvS, banks, or works. (Statutory Rules 

and Orders ig^Q, No , London, i()39, 2 pp.). 


The Deer (Scotland) Order, 1939, ^i^ited November 2. 1939, authorises 
the killing and taking of deer injurious to crops, trees, pasturage, fences, banks 

t6 ~ " 

or works in Scotland. (Statutory Rules and Orders igsQ. No ^ , London, 

1939 , 2 pp.). 


Spain. — ' Orden ’ of June 10, 1940 specifies the measures to be adopted 
in locust control. (Bolctin Oficial del Estado, Madrid, 12 de jimio de 1940, aiio V, 
ntam. 164, pags. 4055 y 4056). 

By ‘ Orden ' of June 22, 1940, all consignments of living plants and 
parts of these plants from continental Spain and the Balearic and Canary Islands, 
intended for export to England and Scotland must have been inspected and 
be accompained by a phytosanitary certificate of the country of origin. (Ibid., 
27 de junio de 1940, niim. 179, pag, 4405). 
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United States of America. — By an Act approved on April 26, 1940 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized in co-operation with sucli agencies as 
he may deem necessary to use such funds as have been, or may hereafter be, 
made available for the purpose of controlling white pine blister rust [Cronartium 
rihicolaj, by preventing the spread to, and eliminating white pine blister rust 
from, all forest lands, irrespective of the ownership thereof, when in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture the use of such funds on such lands is 
necessary in the control of the white phie blister rust. ([Public — No, 486 — 
26ib Congress], [Chapter — jd Session']. [H. R. 3406], An Act for forest 
protection against the \ohite pine blister rust, and for other purposes. [Washington, 
I). C.. i940j, 1 p.j. 

Italy. — According to Ministerial Decree of January 27, 1940 the proprie- 
tors and occupiers of cotton lands in Sicily are obliged to destroy for phyto- 
sanitary purposes all stalks and bolls left on the fields, not later than March 31 
each year. (Bollettino Vfficiale del Ministcro dclV .igricolHira e delle Foreste, Roma, 
21 febhraio 1940, anno XII, n. 6, pp. 20(y-20/). 

A Decree of the Minister of the Interior, dated July 20, 1938 rendered 
compulsory the inclusion of agricultural parasiticides in the list of medicinal 
and surgical remedies su])ject to registration, by virtue of Article 189 of the 
Health Laws. 

By Circular No. jjt) of April 4, 1940, the Minister of Agriculture and Forests 
coiinminicates tliat. in the application of the aforesaid Ministerial Decree, an 
agreement has been reached between the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests 
and the Ministry of the Interior, by virtue of which the registration of agricul- 
tural parasiticides is contingent on the favourable result of a double govern- 
meTil testing of these products, that is: — 

(1) checking the cliemical composition of the preparation with the 
formula supplied by the manufacturer in presenting his application; 

(2) testing tlie efficacy of the preparation (as regards its effect on the 
jdant pests against which the product is specially recommended by the manu- 
facturers) and its effect on plant growth. 

Tlic first of these tests is carried out at the Institute of Public Health (to 
which applications for registration should be addressed) while the second is en- 
trusted to the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests and is delegated to the dif- 
ferent Institutes of the Ministry, and to which the Circular in question indicates 
the instructions to be followed *. 

By Ministerial Decree of April 5, 1940, the control of the cockchafer 
{M eloUmiha mclolontha) , b^’ collecting the adults, has been made compulsory in 
the i)rovince of Belluno during 1940. (Bollettino Vfficiale del Minisiero delV Agri^ 
coltura e delle Forcste, 21 aprile-x<> inaggio 1940, nn. 12-13, PP* 5^9-590). 


CoKirtmmcatioB irom tJne Ministry Agriculture and Forests, Rome, Italy. 
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Ministerial Decree of ^lay il, 1940 authorizes the hunting and 
capture of wild rabbits, declared noxious animals, in the Province of Novara. 
(Gazzetia llfficialc del Re^no d* Italia, Roma, 20 inaggio 1940, anno Si^, n. 117, 
p. 1831). 

Royal Decree No. 757 of l\Iay 13, k^o establishes tlie regulations for 
the application of the Royal Decree-Daw No. i(>22 of September 5, 1938 Tsee 
this Bulletin, 1939, No. *2, pp. 32-34; ccmverted into Law by Law No. 136 of 
January 5, 1939 [see this Bulletin, 1939. No. 5, ]). ii2j relative to measures 
on the sanitary protection of fruit plants. [ Ihid ., 9 luglio t <)4 o , 11, 150, 

pp. 2508-2314). 


Law No. 835 of May 30, 1940 ratities tlie Ita]ian-(k*rinan Agreement 
relative to frontier trade stipulated on hVbruary 24, 1940 at Rome. 

According to Article 13 of this Agreement, tlie interdiction and restrictions 
of im])ort and export, regarding the protection of cro])s against diseases, pests 
and other i)arasites, remain in force, in as far as these measures are applicable 
t<.) all countries or to countries in identical conditions. [Ibid., luglio 19.40, 
n. 167, pp. 2642-2947). 

Ministerial i.)ecree of June 19, 1940 authorizes Jiunting and capture 
of wild rabbits, declared 3)ests in the Isle of (torgona. (BoIlctti)i>> Vtficiale del 
Mini^tceo dell' Aiiric(}ltnra e ddfe Foreste, 11 lughV> 1940, n. 20, p]). T064-1065). 

A Ministerial I>ecree of June 27, k.Ho opens a 3)ri/e competition for 
the industrial cultivation in 1941 of pyrethruni [Chrysant/ieniK^n cincrariuejolium] 
in the Provinces of Pola, Zara, Reggio di Calabria, Cosenza and Sassari. [Gaz- 
zcita Vtficiale del Regno F Italia, 2 agosto i94<c 11. 180, ])]>. 2019-2920). 

Ministerial Decree of June 30, i<)4o abrogates the ^Ministerial Decree 
of March 30, 1940 [see tlii^ Bulletin, T94t>. No, (9 p. 107! regarding tlie com- 
pulsory control of the olive tly [Dacus {Diteu/us} oleae] in tlie Provinces of Ca- 
gliari, Nuoro and Sassari. 

For the year 1940, this new 3IinisteriaI Decree on coiii})uIsory control by 
means of arsenical sprays onh' refers to tlie Province of Sassari. {Bollctiino Uffi- 
dale del Ministero ddV Agricoltura c- ddlc Forcste, 11 luglio 1940, 11. 20, 
pp. 1061-1063). 

Kenya (Colony and Protectorate of). — By Government Notice No. 127 
of February 3, 1940, Government Notice No. 687 of Septemlier 2, 1937 [see this 
Bulletin, 1938, No. 4, p. 82] has been amended by adding to the i'irst Schedule 
thereto, under the heading ‘ Diseases the following parasites: Bacterium iaha- 
cum, Bad. angulaium, Cercospora nicotianae, and by adding to the Second Sche- 
dule thereto, under the heading ‘ Insect Pests the following insect pests: 
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Phthorimaea heliopa, Bemisia spp. (Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, Official 
Gazette Supplement. Proclamations, Rules and Regulations, ig 40 . Supplement 
No, 9 (Proclamations, Rules and Regulations No. 7), Nairobi, February 6, 1940, 
|>. 102). 

Morocco (French Zone of). — An Order of April 5, 1940 authorizes the 
destruction of rabbits causing considerable damage to crops and plantations in 
some zones of tlie civil administrative area of Sefrou, (Fez). (Bulletin Officiel, 
Rabat, 19 avril 1040, XXIX- ann( 5 e, n<> 1434, p. 400). 

An Order of May 1, 1940 authorizes the destruction of rabbits causing 
considerable damage to the crops and plantations in certain zones of the civil 
administrative area of Meknes-banlieue (environs). (Ibid,, 17 mai 1940, 143B, 

p. 482). 


Portugal. — ‘Portaria* No. 9:527 of May 14, IQ40 declares control of the 
fallowing parasites compulsory; — 

(a) in the ' concelho ' of Coimbra: Iridontyrmex humilis, Pseud ococcus cilri 
and other scale insects, Phytomonas syringae and Phytophthora hihernalis, harmful 
to citrus; Daens oleac and Gloeosporium olivarum, harmful to olive plants. 

(b) in the * concelho ' de Lourinha: Carpocapsa [Cydia] pomonella, 
Fusicladium piritmm and other parasites of Rosaceae. (Didrio do Gnverno, 
Lisboa, 14 de maio de 1940, I s<§rie, mini, iii, p 4 g. 590). 

Rumania. — Ministerial Decree No. 8.218, dated May 2, 1940, modifies 
the toxic content of the fungicides authorized by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Domains for dry disinfection of seeds. (Monitorul Oficial, Bucuresti, 8 mai 
T940, anul CVIII, nr. X05, pag. 2172-2173). 

Union of South Africa* — By Proclamation No. 48 of March 4, 1940, 
the Schedule to Proclamation No. 286 of 1936, as amended by Proclamation 
No. 155 of 1939 is amended by the deletion of sub-fiaragraph (c) of paragraph 
(2) of clause 4 [see this Bulletin, 1940, No. i, p. ill. 

Uruguay, — By Decree No. 214/940 of April ii, 1940, the scale insect Epi- 
diaspis pyricola [Diaspis leperii] is declared a pest of national agriculture. (Diario 
Oficial de la Reptiblica Oriental del Uruguay, Montevideo, 24 de abril de 1940, 
tomo 1939, mini. 10085, pdg. 125-A). 


* eomtnunication Irruii the Departiuent of Agricultare and For^try, Pretoria, Union ol Soutli 
Africa tf> the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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Berlin 1940, 4 S., 6 Abb. 
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Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1940, Vol. 30, No. i, pp. 86-87, fig. i. 
[Fusarium hulbigenum var. ly coper sict], 

Hartzeix, Albert, and McK^ENNA, George F. Vertical migration of Japanese beetie 
larvae. Contributions from Boyce Thompson Institute, Menasha, Wisconsin, 
1939, Vol. II, No. I, Pt. I, pp. 87-91, figs. 1-2, Literature cited, pp. 90-91* 
[Popillia japonica], 

Hartzeix, Albert, and Wiecoxon, Frank. Tests on certain organic compounds for 
control of adult Japanese beetle. Contributions from Boyce Thompson Institute, 
Menasha Wisconsin, 1939, Vol. JI, No. i, Pt. i, pp. 83-86. Literature cited, 

p. 86. 

{Popillia fapomca]. 





"Hrisafi, Cornelia P. Contribuliuni la sistematica biologica coleopterului Galem- 
cella luteola Mull. Bucuxe^ti 1940, 85 pag., 55 fig., 7 pi. Bibliografie, pag. [75]-B4. 
[In Rumanian, with summary also in German]. 

J AGGER, Ivan C. Brown blight of lettuce. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1940, 
Vol. 30, No. I, jDp. 53-64, figs. 1-5. Literature cited, p. 64. 

[A root parasite is suspected as the cause, although the striking similarity of 
brown blight to the soil-borne mosaic disease of wheat suggests the possibility 
of a vSimilar nature]. 

Janjua, Nazeer Ahmed. A preliminary note on the bionomics and control of the 
black headed cricket {Gryllulus doimstj^us Linn.) in Usta Colony (Sibi District) 
of Baluchistan. Agf iculttird and Live-stock in India, Dehli, 1939, Vol. IX, Pt. VI, 
pp. 688-694, figs. 1-3. 

J ANCKE, O, Knospenschaden dutch Rhynchites hacchus L. N achrichienblatt fur den 
Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdicnst, Berlin 1940, 20. Jahrg., Nr. 4, S. I17I-T9, 
Abb. 1-3. Sclirifttum, S. 19. 

JANNONE, Giuseppe. Principali cause di natura animale riscontrate dannose allagri- 
coltura dell 'Africa Orientale Italiana durante il 1939. V AgvicoUma Coloniale, 
Firenze, 1940, amio XXXIV, n. 5, pp. ri77]-i85, figg. 3-5: n. 6, pp. [241]- 
253* ^gg- 6-10; n. 7. pp. [2873^298, figg. 11-19. 

Jauch, Clotilde. La “ viruela de los frutales de carozo " en la Argentina. Coryneiim 
carpophilum (Leveille), nov. comb. Revista Argentina de Agronomia, Buenos 
Aire.s, 1940, tomo 7. nV 1, pags. i a 26, figs. 1-3, Lims. I-Vl. Bibliografia 
citada en el testo, pdgs. 24 y 25. Bibliografia con.sultada, pags. 25 y 26, 
{With summary also in Knglish|. 

Jenkins, Anna E., e BrrANCotrRT, A. A. Ilustra9r>es das doen^as causadas por 
" KIsinoe " e Sphaceloma " conhecidas na America do Sul ate Janeiro de 
1936. Arquivos do Instituto Biologica, Silo Paulo, 1939, vol. 10, xiags. [31'j-Oo, 
est. i-n, Bibliografia, pags. 54-59. 

1 Witli title and summary also hi English: — ' Illustrations of vSouth American 
Elsinoe and Sphaceloma di8ea.ses kiioum up to January, 1936 ’]. 

Jenkins, Anna E., and Bitancotjrt, A. A. An Elsinoe on Toddalia. The Philippine 
Agriculturist, Laguna, P. J., 1940, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, pp. 55-56. Literature 
cited, p. 56. 

[Elsifio^ toddaliac on Toddalia asiaiica\. 

Jewett, H. H. Control of sod webworms in lawns. Kentucky A gricultural Expe- 
riment Station. University of Kentucky. Bulletin No. jgr, Lexington, Kentucky, 
1939, pp. 89-106, figs. 1-4. Literature cited, p. 104. 

[Crambus spp.]. 

Johnson, JL M., Diachun, Stephen, and Vaeeeau, W. 1 ). Kxi)erinieniai production 
of blackfire on tobacco. Phytopathology, I.,ancaster, I*a., 1940, Vol. 30, No, i, 

pp- 73-79. figs. 1-3. 

\Bacterium tabacum. Bad. angulatum\. 

Johnson, J. Peter. Control of the Japanese beetle. Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Circular 132, New Haven, 1939. ^4 PP*. 7 
[Popillia japonica] . 

Kaijubach, E. R. The crow in its relation to agriculture. 0. .8'. Department of 
Agriculture. Farmers* Bulletin No. 1102, Washington, D. C., 3v)39, 21 pp., 7 figs. 
[Cofvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos, C. brachyrhynchos pascuus, G. bra- 
chyrhynchos paulus, G. brachyrhynchos hesperis, C. brachyrhynchos catirinus\ 

KaMENSKI, S. a., and Paikin, D, M. The cause of the vSeveral years hibeniation 
of the beetles of the beet weevil. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Moscow and 
Leningrad, i939» No. i (20), pp. 49-L54]* [Bibliography], [54]. 

[In RuSvSian, with title also in English. — Botkynoderes punciiventris], 

J. W. ^me of growth of Cronartium ribicola cankers on Pinus monticola 
at Rhododendron, Oregon. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 3940, Vol, 30, 
No. I, pp, 80-S5, figs. 1-2. 
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Kohler, E. TJebertraguiig von Viruskraiikheiten durcli Insekten. Die Umschau, 
Frankfurt am Main 1939, Jalirg. 43, Heft zg, S, 680-682, Bilder 1-4. 

Khexbohm de la Vega, G. A. M^todos sencillos para notar lapresencia de la oruga 
de la hoja en un algodonal (« Alabama argillacea» Hiibn.). Revista Industrial 
y Agricola, Tucumari, 1939, tomo XXIX, nunis. 4-6, pdgs, 107 a 114, figs. 1-7. 

Eafon, Max, et Teissier, Georges. Inanition et metamorphose chez Tenebrio 
molitor. Comptes rendus des sMrtces de la Soci^te de Biologic et de ses fi Hales et 
associes, Paris, 1939, tome CXXXI, no 17, p. 417-420. 

Lebedev, F. K. Sur les propri^tes biologiques de Stellaria media L. et la lutte 
contre elle. Sovietskaia Botanica, Moscou-Leningrad, 1940, n® i, p. [631-69, 
fig. 1-2. [Bibliographie], p. 69. 

[In Russian, with title ako in I^enchj. 

Lepage, H. vS. O ‘'bicho'' do feijao. O Biologicu, S. Paiilo, J 94 ^» -4* 

pags. 87-93. figs- 2-3. 

[Acanthoscclides ohsoletus], 

LERCH, Viktor. Zur Bekampfung dCvS Schorfes {Ihisicladium) der Obstbaurne. Deut- 
sche Landunrischaftliche Presse, Berlin 1939. 66 . Jahrg., Nr. 32, S. 396. 

Loos, C. A. A blight of carrot leaves. The Tropical A griculturist, Peradeniya, Ceylon, 
1939, Vol. XCIII, No. 6, pp. 343-345, figs. 1-2. References, p. 345. 

[Macros poriu m carotae] . 

LtrsTN^ER, Gu.stav. Krankheiten und P'einde der Obstbaurne, Beeremstraucher und 
des Straucli-mid Schalenpbstes. Bin Wegweiser fiir ihre Erkennung und 
Bekampfung, Vierte Aufiage. Stuttgart, Verlag.sbuchhandlimg Eugen Ulmer, 
[1930], 187 S., T91 Abb. M. 3. — 

[The first tliree chapters of the fourth edition of this well-known handl)ook 
summarize all available data on the cultivation of fruit plants and give details 
on pest control. 

The greater part of this volume is devoted to the concise and comprehensive 
description of the chief diseases and ptsts^ of the following fruit plants: — apple, 
pear, cherry, plum, apricot, peach, quince, loquat, walnut, hazel nut, gooseberry, 
black curraiit, raspberry, blackberry and streiwberry ] . 

Macdonald, J. A. Plant diseases of St. Andrews district. Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 1939, Vol. XXXII, 
Pt. IV, pp, [556 -559. References, p. 55<^ 

Macfarlane, Christina S. A rot of Scilla bulbs caused by Penicillium cyclopiuni 
WevStling. Transactions and Proceedings of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh, 1039, Vol. XXXII, Pf. IV, pp. [542I-547. References, p, 547. 

MalhnoTTI, Ettore. Sulla Icdta contiro gli .spreclii in fitoterapia. Atti e Memcnie 
della Accadeniia di A gricoUtira Scienze e Lettere di Verona, Verona, 1939, ser. V, 
vol. XVII (CXVn dcirintera collezione), pp. [77J-80, figg. 1-4. 

Mat.enottt, E[ttorej. Fito|)atologia e vsistema Del Pelo Pardi. Atti e Memorie della 
Accademia di Agricoltura Scienze e Letterc di Verona, Verona, 1939, ser. V, 
vol. XVU (CXii deir inter*! collezione), pp. 

MaIvENotti, Ettore. Sul sotterramento delle esche per grillotalpe. Bulkttino del- 
P Agricoltura, Milano, 1940, anno 74*^, n. 30, p. [i]. 

[See also the article of Signor G. Frovaglio in this Bulletin, 1940, Ko, 9, p. 176]. 

Manolache, C. Achontiophilus heliantlii Rossi. Via^a Agricold, Bucure§ti 1940, 
anul XXXI, nr. 3, pag. [653-67, fig. 1-6. Literatura, pag. 66-67. 

[Injurious to the fruits of Carthamus tinctorius]. 

MARC^tioNAXTO, Juaii B. La « Rhizoctonia solani » y la « R. ^rocorum» en la 
R^fiblica Argentina. Universidad de Buenos Aires. Facultad de Agronomia 
y Vetennaria. Jornadas Agronomicas y Veterinarias ip 3 p. Buenos Aires, 1940, 
pdgs. :327j a 341, figs. i-S, Idms. I-IVl Bibliografla," pdg. 341. 
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MAJtCHIONAirTO, Juan B. I^as enfermedades de las dalias. Anales de la Sociedad 
Rural Buenos Aires, 1940, ano LXXIV, vol. LXXIV, n? 5,pAgs. 455 

a 458, figs. 1-5. 

[Entyloma dahliae, Botrytis cinerea, Sclerotium rolfsii, virus diseases (*mancha 
anular', mosaic disease, etc.)]. 

MARtN, Ignacio Herrera. Tres malezas que conviene combatir. El Agricultor del 
Norte, La Serena, 1939, ano 25, n? 5, pdgs. 116 y 117. 

[Rumex acetosella, Carduus pycnocephalus, Carthamus lanatus], 

Makkbvitch, N. P. The overwintering and injuring by the snowy mould of the 
winter wheat ecot^^pes. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Moscow and Leningrad, 
i 939 » No^ I (20), pp. n9-[i2i]. [Bibliography], p. [121]. 

[In Russian, with title also in l^glish. — Fusarium nwaWl. 

McCaiiant, S. E. a., and Wii,coxon, Frank. An analysis of factors causing varia- 
tion in spore germination tests of fungicides. I. Methods of obtaining spores. 
Contributions from Boyce Thompson Institute, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1939, Vol. 
II, No. I, Pt, I, pp, 5-20, fig. I. Literature cited, p, 20. 

MeiBR, a. a., and Krivodubskaja, N. I. Metliods for controlling Botrytis antho- 
phila Bond, on red clover. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Moscow and Leningrad, 
1939, No. I (20), pp. i 25 -[i 29 ]. [Bibliography], p. [129]. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

Meier, N. F. Methods of mass multiplication of Trichogramma evanescens Westw. 
Bulletin of^ Plant Protection, Moscow and Leningrad, 1939, No. i (20), pp. 73- 
[76]. [Bibliography], p. [76]. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

Mejia F., Ram6n. Bprmidera de la papa. Revista ^Facultad Nacional de Agrono- 
mia », Medellin-Colombia, S. A., 1939* ano I, vol. I, n” t, pdgs. 34 a 42. 
Autores consultados, pdg. 42, " 

[A disease caused by Fusarium oxysporum or one of its varieties], 

Menozzi, Carlo. Parassiti e predator! del Conorrhynchus mendicus Gyll. (Coleop- 
tera-Curcultonidae), damioso alia bietola da zucchero in Italia, e loro importanza 
nella lotta biologica contro questo fitofago. VII. Internationaler Kongress fur 
Entomologie. Berlin, 15.-20. August ipjS. Weimar, Dnick von G. Uschmann, 
1939. S. [256 i]- 2575, Pig. 1-2. 

Minkiewicz, St. Some observations on tlie biology and the development of the 
codling moth. VII. Internationaler Kongress fiXr Entomologie. Berlin, i5.-20. 
August 1938. Weimar, Druck von G. Uschmann, 1939. S. [2369]-2375. 
[Cydia pomonelld], 

Mischenko, L. L. On S3monymics of tlie north-western race of the Asiatic locusts— 
Locusta migratoria danica L. (Orth., Acridioidea) . Proceedings of the Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences of U. S. 5 . R., Moscow, i940» issue 8, pp. 42- 
[43]. [Literature], p. [43]. 

[In Russian, ^th title also in English]. 

Monte, Osqax. Coleobrocas da maudioca. O Biologico, S. Paulo, 1940, ano VI, n^. 7, 
pags. 15-18, figs. 1-4. 

iCoelostemus tugicolHs, C. granicollis, C, manihoti, C. notaticeps, Eulechriops 
manihoti], 

MOSTOVOJ, K. Zezelendoi kvdtu (virescence) jako pfiSina neplodnosti rosthn. 
Shomik CeskS Akademie ZemWlsk 4 , Praha 1940. rod. XV, seS. 2, str. 142-146, 
obr. i-ii. 

g n Czech, with title and summary also in Gennan:— ‘ Das Vergriinen der 
Ifiten als Ursache der Ffianzensterilitdt ’]. 

MtroOBRiPCE, J.A maize and strawberry pest [Clivina rupthorax Putz.). The 
New Zealund Journal of Science ana Technology, Wellington, N. Z., 1939* 

* Vol. XXI, No. 3A, pp. i84A^i86a, figs. t-2. References, p* i86a. 
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UiiBXM, B. Zwei Baufkafer als nem SdiadliB^ im detjttschen Orassamenbau. 
NachrichiefihlaM fUr den Deutschen PflanzensdifntxMms^^ Biexim 1940. 20, Jalixg;^. 
Nr. 4, S. ig, 

[Amtxm plebeja, Diachromus germmm], 

Albert S. Marcbitez y podredtunbre de papas causadas per Sclerotium 
Rolfsii Sacc. El Agricultor Venezolano, Caracas- Venezuela, 1940, mo IV, nos. 45- 
46, pdgs. 19 y 20. 

Naomova, N. a. The infection of potato^ by PhytMhthora infestans D; B. from, 
disea^ tubers. Bulletin of Plant Pfotection, Moscow and Leningrad, 1939,. 
No. I (20), pp. 94-[i02]. [Bibliography], pp. loi-fioz]. 

[In RuSvSian, 'W’ith title also in Banish]. 

Nicolas, G[ustave], et Agg6ry, [Berthe]. Sur quelques Peronospora parasites par 
desbact^es. Revue de Mycologie, Paris, 1940, tome V (n, s.), fasc. i, p. [143-19. 
[Peronospora trifoliorum, P. viciae, P. parasitica], 

NikLas, O.-R. Biologische Bek^pfung der Orangenschildlaus im Mittelmeergebiet. 
Die Umschau, ]h:ankfurt am Main 1939, Jahrg. 43, Heft 27, S. 63S-639, 
Bilder 1-2. 

[Sympherobius amicus, a natural enemy of Pseudococcus citri], 

Ogawa, Masa3raki. On the diseases of castor oil plants in Formosa. The Formosan 
Agricultural Review, Taihoku, Taiwan, Nippon, 1940, Vol. 36, No. 6, pp. [507]- 
524, pis. I-IV. [Literature], pp. 521-523. 

[In Japanese, with title also m English]. 

Orlov, S. P. R^tablissement de la pomme de terre d^g^ner^e du Midi dans leNord. 
Sovietskaia Botanika, Moscou-Leningrad, 1940, n® i, p. [57]. 

[In Russian, with title also in I^ench]. 

OSTERWALDER, A. Zur Bekampfung der Kxauselkrankheit der Pfirsiche. Schwei- 
zerische Zeitschrift ftir Obst- und Weinbau, Wadenswil 1940, 49. Jahrg., Nr. 16, 
S. 278-281, Abb. 1-2. 

[Taphrina deformans], 

Paillot, A. L'organisation de la lutte contre la cochylis et Teudemis de la vigne. 
Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des stances de I’Acaddmie d* Agriculture de France, 
Paris, 1940, tome XXVI, n^ 6, p. 189-193. 

[Clysia ambiguella and Polychrosis boiranc^, 

Peglion, Vittorio. Lesioni meccaniclie e medicatura del frumento da semina, cause 
di ingenti perdite di sementa e direttive per ovviarvi. I Georgofili. Atti della 
R. Accademia dei Georgofili, Firenze, 1940, sesta aerie, vol. VI, disp. 2^ pp. [213]- 
224. Bibliografia, p. 224. 

Peterson, R. F. Inheritance of resistance of H-4/1 and Hope wheats to stem rust. 
The Journal of Heredity, Washington, D. C., 1940, Vol. XXXI, No, 6, p. 272. 
Literature cited. 

[Puccinia graminis tritici]. 


Poisson, Raymond. Sur la biolc^e de Myzodes (Myzus) persicae Sulz. (H^miptdre 
Phylophthire Aphididae) en Bretagne. Comptes renaus hebdomadaires des sdan^ 
ces de VAcaddmte des Sciences, Paris, 1940, tome 210, n® $, p. 3x2-314. 


Poliakov, I. J. Bata on the ecology of Lagurus lagurus Pall, in tlie vicinity of 
Aktyubinsk. Bulletin of Plant IMoscow and Leningrad, 1939, No, i 

‘blio 


(20) pp, 31. [37]. [Bibli 
[In Russian, with title 

PQIAAKOV, J. M. A new fungicide of complex action, pidletin of Plmi Protection^ 
Moscow and Leningrad, i939^ No. i (20), pp. 6o-[723. 

[In Russian, with title also in EngliM]. 
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Popov, B. V, Deiermltiatiott of the concentratioti of polysulpbides of baritmi in 
solutions according to specific weight. Proceedings of the Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences of u, S. Si i?., Moscow, 1940, issue 9, pp. 38-[4o], §gs. 1-2, 
[In Russian, with title also in English], 

PosP®5i#OVA, V. M. The tests of concentrating baits as a control measure ^gainst 
Agriotes obscurus. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Moscow and Eeningrau; 1939, 
No. I (20), pp, 38.[43], fig. I. [Bibliography], p. [43]. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

Price, W. C. Thermal inactivation rates of four plant viruses. Archiv fur die ge- 
samte Virusforschung, Wien 1940, Bd. I, Heft 3, S. [373]-386, figs. 1-2. Bi- 
bliography, s. 3^5-38^* 

I Tobacco-necrosis virus, tobacco-mosaic virus, alfalfa-mosaic virus, tobacco- 
ringspot virus], 

Reddick, Donald, and MrcES, W. R. Blight immune versus blight resistant pota- 
toes. American Potato Journal, Somerville and New Brunswick, N. J., 1939, 
Vol. 16, No. 8, pp. 220-224. 

[Phytophihora infef;tans], 

Rodrigues, Celso. Sobre o combate aos ratos mediante o uso da « Salmonella 
typhi-murium ». O Biologico, S. Paulo, 1940, ano VI, n^. i, pags. [i9]“20. 

Roi,and, G. Essais de disinfection des graines de betteraves, effectuis en 1938. 
Publications de Vlnstitut Beige pour VAmMioration de la Betterave, Tirlemont, 
1939, 7"‘® annee, n® 5, p. [543]-547- 

[With titles and summaries also in Flemish, German and EngUsh. — Phoma 
betae ] . 

Saburova, P. V. Anatomico-morphological clianges in wheat spikes infected with 
Ustilago tritici (Pers.) Jens. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, 1939, No. I (20), pp. iii-[ii8], 'figs. 1-4. [Bibliography], p. [ii8j. 

{In Russian, with title also in Englislij. 

Saia, Giovamii. Protezione del legno e autarchia. I Georgopli, Atti della R, Acca- 
^mia dei Georgofili, Plreiize, 1940, sesta serie, vol. VI, disp. 2‘S [^ 5 ^]' 

192, figg. 1-25, T tav. Bibliografia, pp, 191-192. 

[A detailed treatise on damage caused to wood by plant and animal parasites 
and relative control measures]. 

Sandtj-ViIvUE, C., §i Huupoi, A. Resisten^a catorva soiuri de grau la infectiunea cu 
malur^. Via^a Agricold, Bucure^ti, 1940, anul XXXI, nr. 2, p. 37-40. 
\Tilletia\. 

Sauer, H. F. G, Biologia de “ Calliephialtes dimorphus Cushni. (Hym. Iclm.), 
um interessante parasita primario da “ Platyedra gossypiella (Saunders) ". 
Arquivos do Instituto Biologico, Sao Paulo, 1939, vol. 10, pags, [165] -192, 
figs. 1-7, est, 27. 

[With title and summary also in English: — ‘ Biology of Calliephialtes dimorphus 
Cushm. (Hym. Ichh,)," an interesting primary parasite of Idatyedra gossy- 
piella (Samiders) ’]. 

Sauer, H. F. G. Notes vsobre Elasmopalpus lignosellus Zeller " (Lep. Pyr.), s^^ria 
praga dos ceteais no Estado de SSo Paulo. Arqmvos do Instituto Biologico, 
SSo Paulo, i939i vol. 10, pags. [i99]-2o6, e.st. 30-31. 

[With title and tiummary also in English: — ‘ Notes on Elasmopalpus ligno- 
sellus Zeller (Lep. Pyr.), a serious pest of cereal crops in the State of S. Paulo ’], 

Schultz, Enrique F. La inariposa de las naranjas {« Gymnandrosoma » sp.), Revista 
Indusirial y Agricola, Tucuman, i939» tomo XXJX, mims. 4-6, pdgs. [87] a 90. 

SHEKr G. On the control of Pseudococcus citri Risso in Azerbaidjan. Bulletin of 
Plant Protection, Moscow and Leningrad, 3^39, No. i (20), pp. 58 -[ 59 ]. %• 

[Bibliography]/ p, [593* 

[In RtSi^an, with utle^also in English], 
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Sh«vei,EV, I. N., and Dobrohieb, I. F. AgrDp3^on repens P. B. andmetliods of its 
control. Proceedings of the Lenin AicddihHy of A gficultural Sciences of U, S, 5 . JR!., 
Moscow, 1940, issue 9, pp. fXiterature], p, [14]. 

[In Russian, with title also in l^gli^]. 

Shuix, a.' Franklin. Adult intermediate-twinged aphids not physiologically inter- 
nifediate. Genetics, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1940, Vol. 25, Ho. 3, pp. {287]-298. 
Literature cited, p. 298. 

{Macfosiphum solanifoli%\. 

Sdecbbnmann. t5her das Aultreten der Tannentrieblaus in den Stadtwaldungen von 
Zofngen. Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Forstwesen, Bern 1939, 90. Jahrg., 
Nr. 6, S. 190-192. 

[Dreyfusia nUsslint], 

SiiyBERSCHMiDy, K., 6 Kramer, M. A dissemina^ao do mosaico do fumo no campo. 
Arquivos do Instituto Biologico, Sao Paulo, 1939, vol. 10, pags. [6i]-72, fig. i, 
est, 12. Bibliografia, pags. 71-72. 

? V'ith title and summary also in German: — ‘ t)ber die Ausbreitimg des 
abakmosaiks im Feld 

SmvESTRi, F[ilippo]. La lotta biologica contro le mosche dei frutti della famiglia 
Trypetidae. VJI, Internationaler Kongress fur Eniomologie. Berlin, 15.-20, 
August 1938. Weimar, Druck von G. Uschmann, 1939, S. [23963-2418. 
{Ceratitis capiiata, Strumeta cucurbitae, Daculus oleae (S3m. Dacus oleae). Ana- 
strepha spp.]. 

SiMMONDS, J.H. Influence of seasonal conditions on the development of Cercospora 
leaf spot of the banana, with special reference to the control programme. 
Queensland Agricultural Journal, Brisbane, 1939, Vol. LH, Pt. 6, pp. 633- 
647, pis. 264-265. References to literature, p. 647. 

[Cercospora musae"], 

SiRRi, A, Le Sezioni fitopatologiche presso gli Ispettorati. Giornale di Agricoltura 
della Domenica, Roma, 1940, anno L, n. 32, p. 272, 

[Concerns the establishment of Phytopafliological Sections attached to the 
Provincial Inspectorates of Agriculture in Italy]. 

Smith, Floyd F, Control of cyclamen and broad mites on gerbera. United States 
Department of Agriculture. Circular No. 516, Washington, B. C., 1939, 14 pp., 
9 ngs. 

[Tarsonemus pallidus and T. latus on Gerbera jamesoni]. 

Smith, W. P. Cass. Brown spot, a serious disease of the passion vine. Journal of 
the Department of Agriculture of Western Australia, Perth, 1939, Vol. i6 (Secona 
Series), No. 4, pp. 445-450, pis. I-IV. References, p. 450. 

[AUernaria passiflorae']. 

SoNAN, Jinhaku. On the insect pests of the flax in Formosa. The Formosan Agri- 
cultural Review, Taihoku, Taiwan, Nippon, 1940, Vol. 36, No. 6, pp, 577-586, 

I fig. 

[In Japanese, with title also in English], 

Stai’P, C. Der Pflanzenkrebs und sein Err^r Pseudomonas tumefaciens. IX. Mit- 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS ♦ 

ITALIAN east AFRICA. 

Notes on the geographic Distribution and Biology of Epitachna (Solmo- 

phUa) canina var. scioana and subsp. vulpecula t 

During liis mission in Scir^ in March, 1940, Dr. Renzo Candussio of the 
Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, had occasion to collect numerous specimens of 
a lady-bird beetle, Epilachna [Solanophila) canina F., found in the adult state. 
The specimens in question, pertaining for the most part to the variety scioana 
Sicard (Capra, in litt.) having tawny pronotum and legs, and to a small extent 
to the subspecies vulpecula Reiche, having the same parts black instead of tawny, 
were observed in large numbers in the anfractuosities of trunks of oW olive trees 
near the convent of Amba Enda Gheorghis (altitude 2310 m.) and in the cavities 
of the large rock formations on the Gamma Mount (altitude 2100 m.) near Az 
Daro, in Adi Ab6. According to the information given by the native monks 
of the Enda Gheorghis convent, these adults collect in numerous groups after 
the rains (towards November) and remain thus up to May. In Scir^, these 
beetles are only found (still according to the same source of information, near 
the Enda Gheorghis convent and Coiez^; however, it may easily be imagined 
that their geographic distribution is not restricted^ The native name of E, (S.) 
canina in the region is ‘ tuhan Deghen^ ’ (Deghena * bug ') derived from a 
native legend. 

This species may be considered as widespread in many parts of the upper 
and middle plateaux of the Ethiopian highlands, often spreading to the lower 
zones, Referring to a paper published in December, 1939 by Dr. Felice Capra 
of the Civic Museum of Natural History, Genoa, on the Coccinellidae collected 
by Professor E. Zavattari in the Borana Territory, I. E. A., I may point out 
that this beetle, as the scioana variety and as another variety representing a 
transitory form between scioana and the subspecies vulpecula^ was found in diffe- 
rent localities of south-western Ethiopia, for example, Malca Guba, Arero, Ja- 
vello, Moyale and Mega from the beginning of April to the beginning of May, 1937. 
Capta, in his paper mentions the specimens from Scioa and Eritrea in the collec- 

* Uadiur this and the neat heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical oMer. 

'(■ Goataniuiiication from Dr. Oiuseppi? jAimoms, Section of Entomology and Agricultural Zoology, 
Ceixtr^i^ Agri^tural and ^ootedihicol Research for Italian East Africa, Addis Abeba, transmitted 
to tlie Institute by Professor ANtONip De BEtJCpicxBi, Director of the Centre. 
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tions of the Civic Museum of Natural History at Genoa, other specimens from 
Kilimanjaro, between Tanganyika and Kenya, and others in the Sicard Collec- 
tion in the Paris Museum; in the latter case, the place of origin is not indicated, 
but is probably Scioa, as the name given to the variety by Sicard is scioana. 

During my mission in Uollo Jeggiu, I. E. A. from May 6 to 13, 1940, for 
the study and control of another lady-bird beetle, which had caused serious 
damage to barley crops, on May 8 , 1 had occasion to visit a long and deep valley 
going towards the Tarchi^l river, along the road from Dessi^ to Debra Tabor 
and on to Gondar, and on May 10, the Batie plain, along the Dessie-Sardo road, 
where I found many species of Coccinellidae in the adult state feeding on the 
leaves of some wild plants. In the zone visited on May 8, I also found E, ( 5 .) 
canina very widespread, not only in the adult state, but also eggs, larvae in 
all stages of development and pupae. Therefore as regards its general geogra- 
phic distribution, it may be affirmed that this lady-bird beetle, with different 
typical subspecies, varieties and transitory forms, extends over a vast zone of 
East Africa, from the north-west of Tanganyika almost up to the west coast 
of the Red Sea. 

There are no stibstantial differences in the life history, habits and feeding 
in the different states, damage caused, etc., between this Epilachna and other 
species of Epilachninae, a group of phytophagous Coccinellidae. and in parti- 
cular, E. chrysomelina F., which in Italy and in other countries attacks Cucur- 
bitaceae (melon, watermelon, etc.), but which can also live on cotton and sesame, 
as has been observed in some African regions. I saw E, (S.) canina on a wiki 
creeping cucurbit, Cuctimis dipsaceus Ehrenb., which flourishes in fairly warm 
regions where water is plentiful, and on other species of Cucnmis in Eritrea, 
Amara and Scioa. I myself have never seen it on cultivated Cucurbitaceae, 
The insect also attacks the leaves of different wild Solanaceae, but here again I 
have not seen it on cultivated species. It would be advisable, however, to observe 
Cucurbitaceae and Solanaceae cultivated near zones where wild plants of the 
same families are attacked by this Epilachna, because in my opinion the wild 
plants alone would not provide sufficient food in the larval and adult states. 

The eggs are deposited in small groups on the leaves, and the larvae live 
either on the upper on the lower surface of the leaf, gnawing one or the other. 
The surface opposite that which has been eaten becomes skeleton-like and soon 
withers. Pupating also takes place on the leaves or else on the stems of the 
infested plants. 

This species, in the adult slate goes through a period of rest during the months 
of October, November, December, January, February, March and part of April, 
in the cracks of the bark of old trees, at the base of shrubs, in rock fissures, 
under stones and in any other place which is sheltered from rain, wind and 
attack by other larger species living in the same area. In general, it may be 
said the insects never hibernate separately but always in more or less large 
groups. In the good season, that is when plant growth begins with the coming 
of the small or heavy rains (March- April or June- July), these adults leave their 
shelters and go onto the leaves, where after pairing, the eggs are deposited, 
producing 2-3-4 generations according to when the insects made their appearance, 







depending bh the beginning of the small rains and their continuance and on 
the commencement of the heavy rains. As is seen/ therefore, the period of 
activity of the insect is the season of small and heavy rains, while the dry 
season, when many plants of the wild herbaceous flora of the Ethiopian uplands 
are withered is the rest period. 

The months of the year during which E. (S.) canina goes through the diffe- 
rent states of development correspond almost exactly with those of the life 
history of Epilachninae in temperate zones; the only difference is the diversity 
in the climatic phases which take place during these months, phases which act 
in the same manner on the biological determinism of Epilachninae in general. 
Thus, the warm season in the temperate regions has the same effect as the 
rainy season in the Ethiopian uplands, while the cold season of the former 
corresponds to the dry season of the latter. Temperature and rainfall, there- 
fore, appear to correspond with a certain constancy on the biological determinism 
of some insects. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Spread of the Colorado Beetle in the Country * 

Infestation b}' the Colorado beetle (Leptinotarsa decemlineata) has continued 
in the last few months. 

The situation in French Switzerland on AugUvSt r, 1940 may be summarized 
as follows: — 


Cantons 

Cum mimes infested I 

Foci reported 

51-7-39 

30-9-39 j 

j 3 X - 7*40 

i 

3 * • 7-39 

30-V-39 j 

31-7-40 


Geneva 

i 

41 ! 

i 

4-2 1 

40 

2.300 

I 1 

1 3.500 j 

spread 

Vaud 

359 1 

! 376 

247 

5.300 

! 20,239 : 

2.926 

Neuchdtel 

60 1 

61 1 

48 

2,300 

j 2.800 1 

1 277 

Bernese J ura 

no 

143 ; 

TOO 

3.500 

5,000 

1 spread 

Fribourg 

169 

203 i 

72 

1.350 

i L52H ' 

' 546 

Valais 

16 

20 : 

10 

3 b 

1 45 ' 

i 

1 53 

Total . . . j 

755 I 

845 

517 

1 5,000 
approx 

1 33.000 : 

1 approx 


If these figures are compared with those of last year on August i, it is 
seen that infestation of French Switzerland is not so serious as was expected. 
The very wet and cold autumn and wdnter of last year probably killed off a 
certain number of hibernating adults, especially in heavy and compact soils. 

* Cosiuimnicatioti from the Federal Bxt>eriment a«d Seed Control Station, l^atisannc (Mont-Caline), 

, Moh, XX In^L 
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The frequent rains and low temperatures of June and July 1940, adversely 
affected not only control operations but also the development of the parasite 
itself. Although the emergence of the hibernating insects (ist emergence) took 
place very early (in April), the first generation developed slowly from mid- 
May to the end of July. In practically all infested areas, the adults of the 
first generation are only emerging from the ground now (2nd emergence of 
the year), when they should have made their appearance during the first fort- 
night of July. 

The eggs hatched irregularly; many foci only contained one or two 
larvae. 

It must not be thought, however, that the situation is good everywhere. 
Some communes, even certain cantons, are so badly infested that it is no longer 
possible to indicate, even approximately, the number of foci. The foci are 
already undistingiiishable and the larvae are ver\^ widespread in practically all 
the potato fields. Moreover, owing to mobilization and the delay in field ope- 
rations because of insufficient labour, many foci have certainly been missed. 
Others have been destroyed and not reported. Undoubtedly, the number of 
actual foci is much higher than that reported. 

In the canton of Geneva, the Plaine de TOrbe, the Vallee de D^lemont, 
infestation, much heavier than the previous years, is gradually becoming wide- 
spread. Other parts of the cantons of Vaud (Broye, Rhdne plain), Neuchatel 
(Chaux-de-Fonds, Le Uocle) and Fribourg (Lac district) are also seriotisly in- 
fested, while a fairly large number of communes situated between these regions 
are still pratically untouched. In Pays d*Enhaut and in Valais, on tlie other 
hand, as yet infestation is slight. 

Despite the many difficulties, scholars were able to carry out surveys prac- 
tically everywhere as usual. These surveys have again proved their utility in 
that approximately 80 per cent, of the foci were discovered, making it possible 
to establish more exactly the true extent of infestation in the country. 

The first control operations have already been carried out. By limiting 
spraying to the foci and the immediate surroundings (localized treatments), 
a considerable economy in material has been realized, while at the same time, 
effective control is obtained. 

In German Switzerland, infestation is still sporadic, the position being more 
or less the same as that two years ago. The less numerous foci could usually 
be counted. In some cantons (Solothurn, Aargau), however, the foci increased, 
and some communes have also been invaded to some extent. As shown in 
the following table, the Colorado beetle is advancing towards Graubiinden; an- 
other canton, Glarus, is invaded. On the other hand, up to the present, no 
focus has been reported in Obwalden and Zug, which were contaminated last 
year. 

The situation in German vSwitzerland on August i, 1940 is stimmarizkl in the 
table on the following page. 

The recent warm weather has stimulated the second generation. Many 
beetles will emerge from larvae spread over different areas and unnoticed. All 
these adults, some of which will spread to regions as yet free from this pest^ 
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constitute a serious danger to next year's plantings. Therefore, it is more than 
ever necessary to continue control operations without cease and to destroy as 
many of the beetles as possible before they hibernate. 


Cantons j 

Communes infested 

! ’ .1 ‘ 

J 

Pod reported 

l i 

1 

1 3i-7*30 

1 

1 3O-0-39 

j 31-7-40 

31-7- 3y 1 

3t>-y-39 1 

1 1 

31-7-40 

1 

Zurich 

28 

37 

89 

39 

5^^ 

562 

Bern 

128 

259 

142 

525 

1,770 

905 

huzern 

37 

44 

40 

tt3 

886 

633 

Schwvz 

1 

1 

2 

1 

I 

2 

Obwiilden 

I 

I 

0 

! 'I 

i 

0 

Zug 

3 

5 

0 

! 6 

9 

0 

Solotliurn 

8 -2 j 

J03 : 

82 

j 283 

1,478 

740 

Basel-Stadt 

2 

3 

> 

1 ^ ^ 

33 

91 

BavSel-T/and 

52 

. 53 

68 

1 247 

1 319 

1,284 

SchatFliausen 

-1 

6 

18 

4 

6 

751 

St. Gfilleti j 

2 

ro 

! 1 I 

4 

26 

( 22 

Aargaii 

j 

109 

T fQ 

i 202 

! 

444 

585 

1 

2,600 

approx. 

Thurgiiu : 

r 


6 

1 

6 

G 

Glams 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

Total . . . 1 

i 

A 50 

651 

j 

665 

’ 1 

t, 08 o 

1 

1 

5. 1 7'’ 

7,101 

approx. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany. — By Ordinance of January 23, 1940, the Chief of the Corpo- 
ration of Agriculture (' Reichsbauernfuhrer ') urges all agricultural officers and 
representatives to take a keen interest in measures regarding bird protection. 
(N ackrichtenhlatt fur den Deutachen Pflanzenschuizdienst, Berlin, Anfang Juli 
1940, 20. Jahrg,, Nr. 7, vS. 39)- 

A Circular of February 8, 1940 informs those concerned that, through 
the initiative of the organization known as the * Ivabonr Front lists of specia- 
lists in disinfection problems and in the control of noxious insects have been 
established at Berlin. These specialists, in case of emergency, will be placed at 
the disposition of the military and civil authorities. 

Provincial lists have been drawn up on the same lines in different parts of 
the country. (Ibid., S. 38-39). 

The Minister of Agriculture published on April 22, 1940, the 
rules to be followed in the application of the ' Cartox process, based on the 
use df a mixture of ethylene oxide and carbonic acid. 
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The rules are similar to those established by Decree of August 25, ^938 
relative to the use of ethylene oxide [see this Bulletin, 1939, No, 2, pp. 28-‘29]. 
{Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbesiimmungen, Berlin, i, Juli 1940, Bd. XII, Nr. 4, 

s. 77-78) • 

The Ministers of Agriculture and of the Interior published on April 
29, 1940, the regulations regarding the use of movable disinfection chambers, 
regulations established by Decree of May 6, 1936, modifying the provisions rela- 
tive to the utilization of virulent poisons [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 8, p. 173]. 
{Ibid., S. 78-79). 

By Decree of May 23, 1940, the provisions of the Decree dated July i, 
1938 relative to the control of the musk rat [Fiber zihethicus: see this Bulletin, 
1938, No, 12, p. 270] have been extended to former Austria (Ostmark) and to 
the Sudeten districts (Sudeten land). {Ibid., S. 76). 

In an Ordinance, dated May 23, 1940, the Minister of Agriculture gives 
a list of the grape varieties used as .stocks, which are authorized for cultivation 
in Prussia. {N achrichtenhlatt fiir den Deutschen Pfianzemchutzdienst, Nr. 7, 
S. 38). 


By virtue of the agreements reached at Buenos Aires on occasion of the 
International Postal Congress, consignments by post of predatory insects and 
other enemies of pests are authorized. All consignments of this type, however, 
before being dispatched, must be authorized by the ‘ Biologische Reichanstalt ' 
at Berlin-Dahlem, which will also indicate the type of packing to be adopted. 
{Ibid., S. 39)- 

*♦3^ By Circular of July 9, 1940 relative to the control of the 
Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineata], the Minister of Agriculture notifies 
the communes that every care must be taken in storing the apparatus and con- 
trol material placed at their disposition, in order to avoid any loss or damage. 
{N achrichtenhlatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang August 
1940, 20. Jahrg., Nr. 8, S. 47), 

, * 
Germany (Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia). — By Decree of 29 

February, 1940, the provisions in force relative to the protection of fruits and 
vines, have been revised and supplemented. {Amtliche Pflanzensciiutzhestim^ 
mungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1940, Bd, XII, Nr. 4, S. 85-87). 

In the control of animal pests, in particular, rats and mice, Decree of 
June 6, 1940 prohibits the preparation and use of bait containing virulent gerins 
which might result in the spread of some disease. {Ibid., i. September 1940^ 
Nr. 5, S. 104-105). 
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Germany (Oldenburg). — By Decree of May 24, 1940, the control of the 
corn weevil [Calandra granafia\ is made compulsory for all persons owning grain 
stocks or engaged in the utilization of these cereals for the preparation of food- 
stuffs and stock-feeds. The persons in question will have to carry out the 
instructions which will be given them by the Plant Protection Service. (Aintliche 
Pflanzenschulzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1940, Bd. XII, Nr. 4, S. 80). 


Germany (Ostmark). — By Decree of December 2, 1939, the attributions 
and functions regarding the regulations on imports, exports and transit in for- 
mer Australia, according to the resolutions adopted at the International Phyl- 
loxera Convention of November 3, 1881, have been taken over by the Minister 
of Agriculture of the Reich. {N achrichtenhlatt filt den Deuischen Pfianzenschutz- 
dienst, Berlin, Anfang Jiili 1940, 20. Jahrg., Nr. 7, S. 39). 

Germany (Saxony). — By Decree of May 22, 1940, the control of aspa- 
ragus rust [Puccinia aspatagi] is made compulsory in certain districts, which 
are indicated, of the country. The provisions are the same as those in force in 
Thuringia by virtue of the Decree of February i, 1939 [see this Bulletin, 1939, 
No. 7, pp. 160-161]. The date, however, before which the haulms must be 
removed, after having cut any asparagus tops remaining in the field, has been 
changed to April 15 of each year. {Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Ber- 
lin, i\ Juli 1940, Bd. XII, Nr. 4, S. 81-82). 

Germany (Wiirttemberg). — Decree of March 15, 1940 relative to the 
protection of bees prohibits the use of preparations containing arsenic and copper 
in spraying fruit trees and other horticultural and agricultural plants, parti- 
cularly colza and asparagus crops, during the flowering season. 

Trees near bee-hives should only be treated in the evening after the bees 
have returned to the hives and after having come to an agreement wdth the far- 
mer in question. 

This interdiction does not apply to vines, potatoes and hops, nor to plants 
grown for experimental purposes. (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Ber- 
lin, I. Juli 1940, Bd. XII, Nr. 4, S. 82-83). 

Italy. — Ministerial Decree of July 5, 1940 authorizes hunting and 
capture of wild rabbits, declared pests in part of the province of Dittoria. 
(Gazzetta UfficicUe del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 13 luglio 1940, anno 8i<>, n. 163, 
pp. 2584-2585). 

A Ministerial Decree of July 8, 1940 establishes the modalities regarding 
the import, as an exceptional measure, from abroad, of potatoes intended solely 
for planting in the 1940-41 season. (Ibid,, pp. 2585-2587). 

Ministerial Decree of Atfgust 14. 1940, authorizes the hunting 
and capture of rooks, hooded crows and jackdaws, declared pests in the Pro- 
vince of Agrigento. (Jftfrf., 23 agosto X940, anno 8i« n. 197, p. 3141). 
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Mexico. — By ' acuerdo* of August 4 , 1939, the control of the * chapulln ' 
{Melanoplus sp.) is declared necessary in the States of Aguascalientes and 
Zacatecas. (Diario Oficial, Mexico, 12 de septiembre de 1939, tomo CXVI, 
niim. 10, p 4 g. 2). 

4,*^ On August 9, 1939 were added to the * cuarentena exterior * No. 3 
of July 17, 1927, revised November 12, 1929, relative to the pink cotton bollworm 
[Platyc^dra gossypiella], certain counties of the State of Nueyo Mexico recognized 
as being infested with ‘ gusano rosado'. (Ibid.), 

Sweden. — Royal Decree No. 639 of June 28, 1940 regulates the use of 
hydrocyanic acid gas in the control of plant pests in greenhouses. (Svensk for- 
fattningssamling, Stockholm den 29 juni 1940, nr 638~640, sid. 1265-1267). 

Royal Decree No. 768 of August 19, 1940 modifies Royal Decree No. 50 
of March 6, 1936 relative to the import of plants and parts of plants. [Ibid., 
Stockholm den 21 augusti 1940, nr 768-780, sid. [1597]). 

Switzerland. — The Decree of the Federal Council of July 6, 1940, relative 
to the import of fresh fruits, trees, shrubs, living plants and parts of plants, 
which came into force on July 15, 1940, supersedes the Decree of June 5, 1937 
[vsee this Bulletin, No. ii, pp. 252-253]. 

To be noted among the changes made in the revised text that, in the case 
of certain fruits and according to their place of origin, the Division of Agri- 
culture may order complete disinfection by means of methylic gas at the fron- 
tier station. In this instance, insj>ection will be limited to a summary exami- 
nation of the goods and to the testing of some samples taken from the consign- 
ment. The Department of Public Economy will establish a reduced tariff for 
the inspection of goods subjected to compulsory disinfection. {Becueil dea Lois 
federates, Berne, 10 juillet 1940, n<> 31, p. 1225-1227). 
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'iOLLETiN 

OF PLANT PROTECTION 


DISCOVEiaES AND CURRENT EVENTS • 


PALESTINE. 

Diseases of Ornamental Plants (concluded) t 


Laikv> yoBrus Linn. 


LePTO'SPBRMUM sp. 

Levi a tjcv m officina lu 

Koch. 

LiGvsrnvM lvcidum Ait. 

L, OVALlhOUVM Hassk. 
Ligvstrvm sp. 


Alternaria sp. 

Fu&ariunt sp. 

Gloeosporium sp. 

Phoma sp. 

Rhizoctonia sp. 

Sclerotium baiaiicoLu Taub. 

Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiibn. 

Fusarium sj). 

Hcierodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Leaf spot (non-parasitic). 

Alternaria sp. 

Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Klihn. 
Sclerotium bataiicola Taub. 
Leaf scorch (non-parasi- 
tic). 

Leaf spot (non-parasitic). 
Sunburn. 

Cuscuta sp. 


Leaf spot; black tip. 

Blight; collar and root 
rot. 

Associated with root 
rot. 

Associated with collar 
rot. 

Collar rot. 

Root rot. 

Rot and sloughing off 
of bark. 

Collar rot. 

Root rot. 

Root knot. 


Leaf spot. 

Collar rot. 

Root rot. 

Collar and root rot. 


Twig. 


♦ ITiider this and the next heading the countries are arranged in Frencli alphabetical order, 
f Oommiiiiicatioa from the official Correspondent of the Institute, Dr I. Reichert, Chief Plant 
Pathdogitt, Division of Plant Pathology, Agricultural Research Station, Rehovot. Palestine. 

Jfefon, X9 ln$l. 
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L/PPU NODIFLORA MiCHX. 
LippiA sp, 

Lonicera sp. 

M A G S OLl A GRAN DI FLORA 
lylNN. 

Magnolia sp. 


Mammillaria elfgans DC. 
var. StfPERTLNTA, 

M, <:i;0LYM0U)ES SCHEIBW. 

M. oncinata Zucc. 

M AMMILLARJA Sp. 

Matthjola Sp. 


M el ale V c a a rmilla rjs 
Smith. 

MeLIA AZHDARAC.H lylHN. 

MtSEM BRYANT HEM VM ACl- 
NACJFORME LiNN. 


Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Pythium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Meter oiler a marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Leaf yellowing (non-pa- 
rasitic). 

Fnsarium .sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Black-tip of leaves (un- 
determined). 

Black -tip of leaves (non- 
parasitic) . 

Leaf drop (non-parasitic). 

Leaf scorch (non-parasitic) 

Leaf spot (non-parasitic). 

Fusarium sp. 

Bader him sp. 

Ftisarium sp. 

Fusarium sp. 

Fusarium sp. 

Cladosporium sp. 

F^usarium .sp. 

Leaf drying (non-parasi- 
tic). 

Y ellowdng and leaf spot 
(non-parasitic). 

Heierodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey, 

Sclerotium hataticola Taub. 

Bacterium iumefaciens 
EPS. et Town. 

Wither-tip (non-parasitic). 

Heierodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 


Root rot. 

Root rot. 
Root rot. 
Root knot, 


Root rot. 
Root rot. 


Collar rot. 

Brown collar rot. 
Brown collar rot. 

Wilt. 

Collar rot. 

Leaf spot. 

Collar rot; collar and 
root rot. 


Root knot. 

Root rot. 
Crown gall. 


Root knot. 
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MeSEMBRY ANTHEM VM COR- 

4 

Fusarium sp. 

Root rot. 

DiFouuM Linn. var. va- 

Phizoctonia solani Kithn. 

Root rot. 

jRIBCATUM. 

Mesembrya nthem vm sp. 

Fusarium sj). 

Bark rot of stem. 


Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Root knot. 

Myrtus communis Linn. 

Bacterium tumefaciens 
EFvS. et Town. 

Crown gall. 


Cercospora sp. 

Leaf spot. 


Fusarium sp. 

Root rot, wdlt, damp- 
ing off. 


Oidium sp. 

Mildew 


Sclcrotium bataticola Taub. 

Wilt and root rot. 


Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Root knot. 

y ARC ISSVS sp. 

Leaf .scorch (non-parasi- 
tic). 


y EM ESI A Sp. 

Fusarium sp. 

Root rot. 


Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Rot rot. 


Sclerotiuni bataticola Taub. 

Root rot. 

Obhkgonia sp. 

Fusarium sp. 

Collar and root rot. 

O PVN'J I A F 1 i V S - IN DIG A 

Phyllosticta sp. 

Leaf spot. 

Miix. 

O. ].Et‘(m'RICHA DC. 

Bacterium sp. 

Black collar rot. 


Fusarium sp. 

Root rot. 


Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Root knot. 

0. RAPINESQVH EnGKI^M. 

Bacterium sp. 

Collar rot. 

Opvntia sp. 

Bacterium .sp. 

Associated with collar 
rot. 


Fusarium sp. 

Collar rot. 

Oruovoxa olbracea Mart. 

Fusarium sp. 

Seed rot. 


Melanospora sp. 

A.ssociated with seed 
rot. 

Pandanvs vtius Bory. 

Cladosporium sp. 

Leaf spot. 


Fusarium sp. 

Leaf rot: collar rot. 


Leaf scorch. 

Wind injury. 

Parkinsonia aculeata 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Damping oif. 

■ Linn. 

Wither-tip (non-parasitic). 
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Platan c s o( ( iden j a ijs 
Linn. 

P L U M B AGO CA P E V S / .S 

Thunb. 


Plumeria alba Linn. 

PoJSCIANA RECJA Boj. 


Poll A N T H E S T U BEKO S A 

Linn. 


POPCLUS Sp. 


Port u LAC A ole race a Linx. 


PyCNOHTA i HYS DA WEI A \A 

K. K. Bk. 


CladoHporium sp. 

Alternaria sp. 

Ftisarium sp. 

Phoma sp. 

Gum spot (non*parasitic). 

Leaf dry spot (uon-pa- 
rasitic) . 

\V it her-tip (n on-parasi ti c) . 

Alternaria sp. 

Phyllosticia sp. 

Fusarium eqtiucii (Corda) 
Sacc. 

Fusarium sp. 

Oidium sp. 

PI CO spar a .sp. 

Sclerotium haiaticola Taub. 

Brown spot (non-parasi- 
tic). 

Yellow leaf spot 
(? virus). 

Fusarium sp. 

Rhizocionia solani Kiihn. 

C oni oihccium co mpl a- 
naiiim (Nees) Sacc. 

M elampsora larici-populi- 
na Kleb. 

Sclerotium haiaticola Taub. 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Albugo Candida (Pers.) 
Ktz. 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Fusarium sp. 


vSoot3^ mould on leaves. 

Wither-tip and leaf 
drying. 

Root rot. 

Wither-tip and leaf 
drying. 

Twig. 


Leaf spot. 

Leaf spot. 

Collar rot. 

Trunk, collar and root 
rot. 

Powdery mildew. 

On stern. 

Collar and root rot. 
Twig. 


Wilt, root rot, collar 
rot. 

Collar and root rot; 
wilt. 

Black .stem spot. 

Rust. 

Collar and root rot. 
Root knot. 

White rust. 

Root knot. 

Root rot. 
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Quercvs SJ). 

RliSEDA ODORATA LlNN. 
RlCIXVH COMMUNIS I4NN. 


R 0 BINl A P S E VI) -A C A C I A 

IvINN. 

Rosa ( anina Linn. 

R. INDICA Lindi.. 

R. LAX A RETZ. 

Rosa sp. 


Fimirhim sp. 

Ganoderma sp. 

Phyllactinia corylea (Pers.) 
Karst. 

C ercospora resedae ckl . 

Fusarium sp. 

C ercospora sp. 

Septoria sp. 

Uredo ricini Biv.-Berm. 

Browning and yellowing 
of leaves (undetermin- 
ed). 

Yellow leaf spot (unde- 
termined). 

Cuscuta monogyna Yahl. 

Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Gum spots on upper leaf 
surface (non-parasitic). 

Phragmidium sp. 

Sphaerothcca pannosa 
(Wallr.) Lev. 

B act eri u m in mefaciens 
UPS: et Town. 

Fusarium sp. 

Phragmidium mucronaium 
Schlecht, 

Ascochyia rosicola Sacc. 

B act er i u m Hmie faciens 
EPS. et Town. 

Bacterium sp. 

Botrytis sp. 

C ercospora rosicola Pas.s. 

Diplodia sp. 

Fusarium sp. 


Pesialozzia sp. 

Phoma sp. 

Phragmidium subcorticinm 
(Schr.) Wint. 


Collar and root rot. 
Root disintegration. 
Mildew^ on leaves. 

Leaf spot. 

Root rot. 

Leaf spot. 

Leaf spot. 

Rust, 


Damping off. 
Damping off. 


Rust. 

Mildew. 

Crown gall. 

Root rot. 

Rust. 

Brown leaf spot. 
Crown gall. 

Shrivelling of stem. 
Browm twig .spot. 

Leaf spot. 

Collar and root rot. 
Associated with Rhizoc- 
Ionia solani and Scle- 
rotium bataticoJa\ col- 
lar and root rot, wilt. 
Leaf spot. 

Root rot. 

Rust. 
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Rosa sp. {continued). 

Pleospora sp. 

Leaf and stem blight. 


Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Collar and root rot. 


Sclerotium hataticola Taub. 

Collar and root rot. 

• 

Sphaerotheca pannosa 
(Walr.) L 4 v. 

Black-tip (non-parasitic) . 
Wither-tip (non-parasitic). 
Yellowing of leaves (non- 
parasitic). 

Cuscuta sp. 

Mildew. 

RoSM A Rf N U S OFPICINAUS 

AUernaria sp. 

Associated with total 

Linn. 


drying of plants. 


Basidiomycetes. 

Associated with Rhizoc- 
tonia solani) collar and 
root rot. 


Fusarium sp. 

Collar and root rot; 
wilt. 


Pestalozzia sp. 

Associated with total 
drying of plants; black- 



ening of leaves. 


Phytophthora .sp. 

Root rot. 


Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Collar and root rot. 


Sclerotium hataticola Taub. 

Total blight; root rot. 


Heierodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goode3^ 

Root knot. 

Rvsseua juncea Zucc. 

Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn . 

Collar and root rot. 


Rhizoctonia hataticola Taub. 

Collar and root rot. 

SaBAL GBIESBRECHTII HORT. 

Yellow transparent leaf 
spot (undetermined). 


SPLBSDENS KER.- 

Gawe. 

Nematode (undetermined). 

On leaves. 

S. TRILOBA, 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey, 

Root knot. 

Sambucus sp. 

Cercospora sp. 

Leaf spot. 

ScmS us TERE BINTHIFOUUS 

Drying of leaves (non- 


Raddi, 

parasitic). 


Sedvm sp. 

. White dry leaf spots (non- 
parasitic). 


Sequoia gigantea DC. 

Fusarium sp. 

Damping off. 



EVENTS 


fORTUmi Peanch. 
Statice sp. 

SriLLlNClA SEBIFERA 

Michx. 

Srvie^x sp. 

SyRJNGA l^rLGARJS LiNN. 

TbFHROSIA CASDIDA DC. 

Thvja sp. 

2' R A r HY CARP V S EXCELS A 

H. Weni>Tv. 

Tropakolvm majvs Dinn. 
Verbena sp. 

VlBVRNVM LUCIDVM 

Vinca minor Linn. 


VWLA QDORATA LlNN. 


V, tricolor Linn. 


Fusanum sp. 

Scleroiium hataticola Taub. 

Ccr Caspar a sp. 

Oidium sp. 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Fusanum sp. 

Phoma .sp. 

Sclcrotmm hataticola Tatib. 

Fusarium sp. 

Gum leaf spot (n on-para ” 
sitic). 

Leaf .spot (undetermined). 

Fusarium .sp. 

Phizoctonia solani Kiilin. 
Sclcrotimn hataticola Taub. 
Fusarium .sp. 

Phoma sp. 

Scleroiium hataticola Taub. 
Fusarium sp. 

Old i ops is sp. 

Black-tip (non-parasitic). 
Withex-tip (non-parasitic). 
Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Leaf spot (non-parasitic). 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 
Dry leaf spot (undeter- 
mined). 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Cercospora violae Sacc. 
Phyllosticta sp. 

Sclcrotmm hataticola Taub. 
Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Fusarium sp. 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 
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Root rot. 

Root rot. 

Leaf and stem spot. 
Mildew. 

Root knot. 

Wilt. 

Wilt. 

Wilt. 

Collar rot. 


Collar and root rot. 
Collar and root rot. 
Collar and root rot. 
Damping off, root rot. 
Blight. 

Collar and root rot. 
Root rot. 

Powdery mildew. 


Root knot. 


Collar and root rot. 


Root knot. 

Leaf spot. 
Leaf spot. 
Wilt. 

Root knot. 

Rot. 

Root knot. 
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JVASHINGTONiA Sp, Diplodiu Sp. 

Fusarium sp, 

Leptosphaeria sp, 

Phoma sp. 

Phyllosticta cocoina Cooke 
Phytophthora sp. 

Rhizoctonia solant Kiilm. 

Sepioria sp. 

Brownish leaf spot (non- 
parasitic). 

Transparent yellow leaf 
spot (undeteniiined). 

Hetcrodera marioni (Cor- Root knot, 

nil) Goodey. 

Zinnia elegans Jacq. AUernaria sp. " Leaf sxiot, blackening. 

Fmarium sp. Collar and root rot. 

Oidium .sp. Powdery mildew. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiilm. Collar rot. 

Leaf spot (undetermined). 

Heterodera marioni (Cor- Root knot, 

nu) Goodey. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany. — A Circular of April 8, 1940 establishes the measures to be 
taken with a view to checking the damage caused by rabbits. 

Although in some districts rabbits were completely exterminated through 
the excex)tional cold of last winter, there are still some parts where these rodents 
are rampant, chiefly near large towns where valuable garden crops are 
damaged. 

Those concerned are referred to the* Game Law [see this Bulletin, 1934, 
No. 8, ji. 181, and 1935, No. 6, p. 132] w’^hich authorizes x)roprietors of enclosed 
lands to kill any rabbits found on their grounds provided that the said proprietors 
have obtained a permit to that effect from the authorities in charge. This permit 
is now given to all proprietors and occuijiers of enclosed land, application for 
same being unnecessary. The use of snare.s and X)oison bait, however, for the 
destruction of rabbits is prohibited. A written i)ermit from the local authorities 
is required for the use of guns. Persons without a shooting licence may also 
be authorized to shoot rabbits, the jiresence of the x^roprietors of the land involved 
not being necessary. 


Heart rot. 

Heart and root rot. 
Leaf spot. 

Associated with heart 
rot. 

Leaf spot. 

Heart rot, root rot. 
Root rot. 

Leaf .spot. 
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Dead leaves, twigs, compost, etc. should be heaped onto some sort of grat- 
ing raised from the ground so as to leave a vSpace, thus depriving the rabbits 
of their favorite shelter. [Amtliche Pflanzenschutzhestimmimgcn, Berlin, i, Sep- 
tember 1940, Bd. XII, Nr. 5, S. gcpioo). 

A Notification of August 24, 1940 relative to the modifications brought 
into force by Ordinance of October 8, 1937 [see this Bulletin, 1938, No. 2, pp. 28- 
29] regarding the control of the ])otato wart disease [Synchytrium endobi otic urn] 
states that the varieties ‘ Allerfriilieste Oelbe ’ and ‘ Ceritifolia ’ non-resistant 
to wart disease, which were authori2ed for cultivation in 1941 by Amendment 
of March 26, T940 to the aforesaid Ordinance [see this Bulletin, 1940, No. 9, 
p. 1651 liiay also be cultivated in 1942. Seedlings of these varieties may be 
sold up to July I, T942. (Ibid., S. 97-98). 

The former Free Cit> of Danzig being, l)y virtue of the Law, dated 
September i, 1939, incoqjorated in the Reich, all legislative regulations, 
including phytosanitary measures [see this Bidletin, 1935, No. 2, p. 37; No. 6, 
pp. 135-136; No. Ti, p. 252; 1936, No. 10. p. 222 i taken previous to this date 
have been abrogated. (N achrichtenblott fiir den Deulsclioi Pfianzcnschutzdiensl, 
Berlin, Anfang September 1940, 20. Jahrg., Nr. 9, S. 56). 

As the customs frontier between ( Germany and the Protectorate of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia was abolished on October i, I94(>, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture by Order of September 25, 1940, has established that nursery plants (orna- 
mental and deciduous fruit trees) from the Protectorate and intended for import 
into Germany, must be disinfected and accompanied by an official certificate 
testifying that they have been treated with toxic gas. 

The importation of vines from tlie Protectorate remains prohibited. 

Tlie abolition of the former customs frontier entails the abolition of all other 
phytosanitary prescriptions and restrictions. 

Consignments from abroad arriving at the frontier of the Protectorate and 
intended for dispatch to German enstoms territory wall be examined by the 
Plant Inspection Service of the Protectorate with effect for the entire Cxerman 
customs territory. (Ibid., Anfang Oktolier 1940, Nr. 10, vS. 68). 

Germany (Bavaria). — By Decree of July 25, 1940, the occupiers of 

farm lands are recpiired to carry out ct)ntrol measures against sparrows wdien, 
by request of the district Plant Protection Service, the administrative authorities 
declare control compulsory and delimit the areas wherein the measures in question 
are to be carried out. Control should be effected according to the instructions 
of the Plant Protection >Service. The administrative authorities may commis- 
sion an officer of the Plant Protection Service to supervise the nccessaiy' control 
operations, costs being paid by the land owners or occupiers. 

Children under 14 are not to be employed in capturing sparrows and destroy- 
ing their nests. (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzhestimniimgen, Berlin, i. September 
1940, Bd. XII, Nr. 5, S. 100). 
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A Notification of the same date establishes that the organization and 
supervision of sparrow control as also the measures to be adopted are incumbent 
on the Plant Protection Service^ (Ibid,, S. 101). 


Germany (Ostmark). — Published on July 20 and August 7, 1940 respect- 
ively, new regulations — based on the Decree of November 21, 1939 relative to 
the control of the San Jos^ scale [Aspidiotus perniciosus: see this Bulletin, 1940, 
No. 5, p. 103] — establish the measures to be observed firstly, in the disinfection 
of nursery plants by toxic gas, and secondly, in the supervision of nurseries in 
former Austria. (Amfliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. September 
1940, Bd. XII, Nr. 5, S. ioi>i04). 


Spain. — A Decree of August 13, 1940 reorganizes the Plant Protection 
Service now known as the ‘ Servicio de P'itopatologia y Plagas del Campo*. 

Research work and experiments arc carried out by the Stations (‘ Estaci- 
ones de h'itopat'ologia Agricola ') under the direction of the Institute of Agri- 
cultural Research. 

All other work (phytopath ological inspection and control, supervision of 
the trade in and manufacture of insecticides and fungicides, demonstration and 
propaganda work, execution of control operations, etc.) is entrusted to the 
‘ Secciones de Fitopatologia y Plagas del Cainpo ' of the provincial ‘ Jefaturas 
de Agricultura ' under the direct supervision of Section III of the Department 
of Agriculture, The Chief of Section III is also Chief of the Service. 

The inland, port and frontier pliytosanitary stations are also under the 
direct supervision of the aforesaid Section III. These .stations carry out disin- 
fection and other treatments of plants and agricultural products wdiich are u.sed 
either for national or international purposes, as well as phytopathological inspec- 
tion at the ports or frontiers designated by the Ministry of Agriculture, inde- 
pendently of any other examination to which the plants or products may have 
been subjected before their entry into or egress from Spain. 

The authorities and fanners are required to report all crop parasites founds 
in particular the ' plagas de calamidad publica ' and tho.se the control of which 
is of national interest and importance. In this case, the State will contribute 
towards the expenses involved in control operations. (Boletin Oficial del Estado, 
Madrid, 4 deseptiembrede 1940, ano V, ndm. 248, pAgs. 6175 a 6178). 


In view of the presence of the yellow stalk borer (Sesamia vuieria) im 
Andalusia, an ‘ orden ' of September 5, 1940 states that all stalks of maize, 
millet and sorghum must be uprooted and burnt before November i, 1940. (/ifrf., 
II de septiembre de 1940, niim. 255, pdg. 6330). 


United States of America. — Amendment No. 2 to the rules and regu- 
lations (seventeenth revision) supplemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 48 on 
account of the Japanese beetle [Popillia japonica], approved on April 4, 1940 
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and effective on April 5, 1940, concerns the revision of regulations 3, 5, and 6 
and the reprinting of regulations 7 and 9 [see also this Bulletin 1940, No. i , p. 10]. 
(B,E,P.Q. - Q, 48, [Washington, D. C.], 1940, 9 pp.). 

Italy* — Ministerial Decree of Augtist 14, 1940 authorizes hunting and 
capture of rooks, hooded crows, jackdaws, jays, shrikes and bee-eaters (the latter 
only in the proximity of bee-hives), declared pests, in the Province of Sassari. 
{Gazzetta UfficAale del Regno d'ltalia, Roma, 30 agosto 1940, anno 81°, n. 203, 
pp. 3222-3223). 
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iural Research, Washington, D. C., 1939, Vol. 59, No. 5, pp. 367-392, figs. 1-15. 
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( A physiological divsea.se]. 
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nal of A gricuUtiral Science, New Dellii, 1939, Vol. IX, Pt. V, pp. 711-718, figs. 1-2, 
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pp. 115-116. 
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PROVAO140, G. L’escaper combatterelegrillotalpe. BtUlettino dell* A gricoUura, Milano, 
1940, anno 74^, 1111. 33-34, p. [i]. 
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143, pis, T-2. References, p. 141. 

Rao, Y. Ramchandra, and Gupta, R. L- Some notes on eye-stripes in Acrididae, 
The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, New Delhi, 1939, Vp|, IX, Pt, V, 
pp. 727-729. References, p. 729. 
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AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS ’ FOR THE YEAR 1940 


I. — Vegetal Production. 


I. Cereals. 

(Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Meslin). 

International articles and summaries. 

World Wheat Production and Trade, 
I, i-S. - W^orld Wheat Production 
and Trade in 1939-40, II, 85-S. - 
World Wheat Supplies and Requi- 
rements, III, 165-S. - The World Trade 
in 1939-40 and the Condition of the 
standing Crops, IV, 265-S. - The Con- 
dition of the standing Crops, V, 32 5-S. 

- Wlieat Crop Prospects, VI, 393-S. - 
The Prospects of the 1 940 Wheat Crop 
VII, 449-S, The ^Vheat Crop in 
1940, VIII, 485-S. - The Wheat Crop 
in 1940, IX, 553-S. - World Wdieat 
Production and Supplies in 1940-41 
X, 61I-S. - World Wheat Production 
in 1940, XI, 659-S. - The 1940 World 
Wheat Crop and the condition of Land 
under Wheat for the 1941 Harvest, 
XII, 714-S. 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries. 

I :5.S. - II: 89-S. - III: i8t-S; 231-S. - 
iV: 270-S;. V: 327-S; 392-S. - VI: 
397-S, ~ VII: 452-S. VIII: 489-S. - 
iX: 557-S. - X: 615-S; 657-S. - XI: 
<563-S. - XII: 7I9-S; 749-S. 

International tables. 

Wheat: X 6-S; 7-S, - II, 90-S; 91-S. - III, 
181-S; 182-S, - IV, 272-S; 288-S; 290-S. 

- V, 328-S; - VI, 398-S. - VII, 450-S. 
455-S, - VIII, 4S7-S; 491 -S. -- IX, 
554-S; 558-a ~ X, 616-S; 618-S. - XI, 
664-S; 666-S. - XII, 720-S; 722-S. 


Rye: I, 6-S; 8-S. -- II, 90-S; 92-S. - III, 
181-S; 183-S. - IV, 272-S; 288-S; 290-S. 

- V. 328-S. - VII, 450-vS; 455-S. - 
vni, 487-S; 49I-S. ~ IX, 554-S; 558-S. 

- X, 616-S; 618-S. - XI, 664-S. - 
666-S. - XII, 720-S; 722-S. 

Barley: I, lo-S. - II, 95-S. - III, i8i-vS; 

1 85- S. - IV, 272-S; 288-S; 290-S. - 
V, 328-S. - VI, 398-S. - VII. 450-S; 
455-S. - VIIJ, 487-S; 491-S. - IX, 554-S 
558-S. - X, 016-S; 618-S. - XI, 664-S. 

- 666-S; - XII, 720-S; 722-S. 

Oats: I, ii-S. - II, 96-S. - III, 181-S; 

186- S. - IV, 272-S; 288-S; 290-vS. - 
V, 328-S. - VI, 398-S. - VII, 450-S. 
455-S. - VIII, 487-S; 491-vS. - IX, 554-S. 
558-S. - X. 616-S; 618-S. - XI, 664-S. 
665-S; - XII, 720-S; 723-S. 

Meslin: I, 9-S. - II. 93-S. - III, 184-8. 

- IV, 288-S. 


2. Maize. 

Internatiojial articles and summaries. 

Maize Production in the Northern Hemis- 
phere, X, 61 9-S. 

M onthly information 
concerning various countries. 

I: 12-S. - II: 98^vS. - III: 189*8. - IV: 
275-S. - V: 331-S; 392*8. - VI: 403“B. 

- VII: 459-S, - VIII: 495-S. - IX: 
562-S. - X: 622-S. 657-S. - XI: 669-S. 

- XII: 724-vS. 


International tables. 

I: 13-S. - II: 99-S. - III: 190*8. - IV: 
276-8.- 290-S. ** XI: 669-S. -XII: 725“S. 



3* Rice. 

International articles and summaries. 

Rice Production and Trade in the Far 
East, I, 14-S, - Rice Production and 
Trade in Monson Asia, III, 191-S. 

Monthly injormation 
concerning various countries, 

I: 17-S. -- II: ioo.vS. ~ III: 195-S. - IV: 
278*8. - V: 332-S.; 392-S. - VI: 404-S. 

- Vn: 460-.S. - VIII: 497-S. IX: 
563*8. - X: 623*8. *- XI: 670-S. ~ 
XII: 725-S. 

International tables, 

I: i8*S. - 11 : Joo-8. - III: 195-S. - IV: 
288-8; 290-S. 

4. Potatoes. 

International articles and summaries. 
Potatoes X, 624-8. 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries. 

I: j8*S. - II: 102*8. III: 196-8. ~ IV: 
279-8. - V: 332-8; 392-8. - VI: 405*8. 

- VII: 460-S. ~ VIII: 497-S. - IX: 
564-S. - 624*8.; 657-8. ~ XI: 670-S. 
~ XII: 726*8. 

International tables. 

I: 19-8. - II: 102*8. - III: 196-S. - IV: 
288*8; 290-S. -XI: 671-8. -XII: 726*vS. 

5. Sugar. 

International articles and summaries. 

Sugar Prices and Market Prospects. I, 
20-S. - Production of Cane-Sugar 

^ 1939-40, 11 , 103-S. - The Beet Areas 
in 1940, III, 197-S. - The Beet Areas 
in 1940, IV, 280-S. - The Beet Areas 
in 1940, V, 333-S. - G^eral Review 
of the Sugar-Beet Crop and Sugar 


Productioti, VI, 406*8, - The Sugfwr* 
Beet Crop in Europe and Sugar Pro- 
duction, VII, 461-S. - The Sugar 
Season in Europe, VIII, 498-S. The 
Sugar Season in Europe, IX, 565-S. 

- The Production of Beet Sugar in 
1940-41, X, 626-S. - Sugar Season, 
XI, 671-S. - Sugar Season, XII, 727-S. 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries, 

I: 27-8. - II: 104-S. - III: 197*8; 231-S. 

- IV: 281-8. - V: 334-8; 392-S. -VI: 
408-S. - VII: 464*8. VIII: 499-8. - 
IX: 566-8. - X: 628*8; 657*8. - XI: 
672-8. ~ XII: 728*8. 

International tables. 

I: 26-S; 28-8. - II: 103-S; 104-S; 105-8 

- Ill: 198*8; 199-S; 200-8. ** IV: :^8i-S; 
288-vS; 290*8. - V: 383-S; 335-S. - VI: 
406*8; 407-S. VII: 462*8; 463-S: - 
VIII: 500-S; 501-S; - IX: 565*8; 568-S. 

- X: 626-8; 627*8; 629-S. - XI: 672*8; 
674-S. - XII: 727*vS; 728-S. 

6 . Vines. 

International articles and summaries. 
Wine Production in 1940, XI, 675-S. 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries. 

I: 29-S. - II: 106-S. - III: 2oi*S. - IV: 
282-S. - V: 336-S; 392-S. - yi; 409-S. 

- VII: 465-S. - VIII: 502-S. - IX: 
569-S. - X: 630-S. - XI: 676-S. - XII: 
729-S. 

International tables, 

IV: 288-S. 

7. Oeives. 

International articles and summaries. 

World Production of OUve-Oil in the 
1939-40 Season, I, 29-SV 



Monthly information 
concerning various countries. 

Ill: api-S. - IV: 283-8. - V; 336-S; 
392-S. - VII: 465-8. -- VIII: 503-8. - 
IX: 570-S. ~ X: 631-S. - XI: 676-S. - 
XII: 729-S, 

International tables, 

IV: 288-8; 290-S. 

8. Fi,ax. 

International articles and summaries. 

World T^inseed Production in i939“40. 
II, 106-8. - Preliminary Results and 
Estimates of the World lyinseed Crop 
in 1940-41, X, 63 2-8. The World 
Statistical Situation of Linseed, Lin- 
seed Oil and Linseed Oil Substitutes, 
XU. 730-s. 


Monthly information 
concerning various countries. 


I: 3-J-S. ■ 

- II: 

109-S. 

- Ill: 

201-8. 

- IV: 

J83-S. 

- V: 

336-s; 

392-S. 

~ VI: 

410-S. 

- VII: 

: 466 

-8. - VIII: 

503-s. 

- IX: 

570-S. 

- X: 

638-s. 

~ XI: 

677-s. 



International tables. 


I: 33-S. ■ 

-II: 

107-S. 

- Ill; 

202-S. 

- I\-. 

290-S. 

- VIII: 504-vS. - 

IX: 57 

i-S. - 

X: 633-8, 

• XI: 677-S. ‘ 

- XII: 

731-vS. 


9. Cotton. 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries. 

I: 34-8. - II: 109-8. - III: 203-S. - IV: 
284-S. - V: 337-S. 392-S. - VI: 411-S. 

- VII: 467-S. - VIII: 504-8, 552-S 

- IX: 572-S. - X: 638-S. - XI: 678-S. 

- XII: 743-S. 

International tables. 

I: 34-8. - II: iio-S. - III: 205-S. - IV: 
288-S; 290^. 


10. Hemp. 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries. 

I: 36-S. - III: 206-S. - IV: 286-8. - V: 
338-S; 392-S. - VI: 417-S. - VII: 
468-vS; - VIII- 506-8. - IX: 574-S. - 
X: 640-S. - XI: 679-S. - XII: 745-S. 

International tables, 

I: 3b-S. - II: iii-S. - III: 207-S, 


II. Tobacco. 

International articles and summaries. 
World Tobacco Production, III, 207-S. 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries. 

I: 37-S. - II: 112-S. - IV: 286-vS; 288-S; 
290-S. - V: 338-S; 392-S. - VI: 417-S. 
- VU: 468-S. - VIII: 506-S. - IX: 
574-8. - X: 640-S. - XI: 679-8. - XIT: 
746-s. 

International tables. 

I: 37S-S. - II: TT2-S. 

12. Hops. 

M onthly in formation 
concerning various countries. 

I: 38-S. - III: 214-S. - IV: 286. - VI: 
417-S. - VH: 469-S. - VIII: 507-S. - 
IX: 575-S. - X: 641-S. - XI: 6S0-S. 

International tables. 

I: 38-S. ~ III: 214-8. 

13. Cacao. 

Monthly information 
concerning various rouniries. 

I: 38-S. - II: 113-8, - III: 215-S. - IV: 
287-S. - V: 339-8. VI: 417-S. - VU: 
469-S. - VIII: 507-S. 



14 . TKA. 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries, 

I: 40-S; ~ II: 113-S. ~ III: 216-S. - IV: 
287-S. ^ V: 340-S. -- VI: 419-S.- XI: 
689-S. 

15. Coffee. 

International articles and summaries. 

World Statistical Situation of CofEee, 
V, 340-S. 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries. 

I: 40-S. ~ II: 114-S. - III; 216-S. - IV: 
287-S. - VI: 420.S. - VIII: 508-S. - 
IX: 575-vS. -X: 641-S: -XI: 680-S. - 
XII: 746-S. 

16. Groundnuts. 

M onthly in formation 
concerning various countries. 

1: 41-S. - II: 114-S. - III: 217-S. - 
IV: 287-S. - V: 357-S. - VI: 420-S. - 
VII: 470-S. - IX: 575-S. - X: 641-S. 
- XI: 680-S. - Xli: 746-S. 

17. Colza and SKvSame. 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries. 

I: 41-S, - II: T14-S. - III: 218-S. - IV: 
287-S; 289-S. - V: 357-S: 392-S. - VI: 


421.S. - VII; 470-S. - VIII: 509-S. - 

575- S. -- X: 641-8. - XI: 680-S. - Xn: 

746- S. 

18. Soya, 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries, 

VI: 42 1 -S. - IX: 575-S. - XI: 680-8. - 
XII: 746-S. 

19. Sunflowf;rs. 

Monthly information 
concerning various countries. 

Ill: 218-S. - XII: 747-vS. 

20. Jute. 

Monthly in formation 
concerning various countries. 

VI: 421-S. 

2 1 . Fodder Crcjps . 

Montly information 
concerning various countries. 

I: 42-S. - II: IT5-S. - III: 219-S. - IV: 
291-S. *" V: 357-S; 3Q2-S. VI: 422-S. 
- VII: 470-S. - VIII: 509-S. - XI: 

576- S. ~ X: 642-vS. - XT; 681-S. - XII: 

747- S. 


II. — Livestock and Derivatives. 


I. International articles 

and SUlVIMARnCS. 

Milk: General Review of tlie Production 
an<i International Trade of Preserved 
Milk, VI, 424 -S. 

Butter: Butter Production, Trade and 
Prices in 1939, IV, 295-S. 

Cheese: Cheese Production and Marke- 
ting in 1939, V, 361 -S. 


Casein: World Casein Production and 
Trade, III, 224 -S. 

Eggs: World Trade in Eggs in the last 
ten years, VIII, 517-S. 

Honey: World Production and Trade of 
Honey and Beeswax, IX, 578-S. 

Silk: The World Silk Situation, XI,. 
682-S. 



xm — ' 


2 . Tabuss and Information 
CONCERNING VARIOUS COITNTRIES 

Australia: I: 49-S. 

Belgium: IV, 292-S. 

Bulgaria: VI, 423-S. 

Canada: I, 44-S. - IV, 293-S; 295-S. 
Chile: XI, 682-S. 

Denmark: II, 115-S. - III, 220-S. ~ V. 
358 ~vS. - VIII, 511-S. - IX, 578-S. - 
X, 643-S. - 644-S. - XII, 747“S. 
Kstonia: II, 220-S. 

Germany: III, 219-S. 

Greece: VI, 424-S. 

Hungary: VIII, 512-S. 

Japan: V, 360-8. 

Lithuania: VIII, 513-S. 

Luxemburg: HI, 221-S. 

Netlierlands: II. ti6-S. 

Switzerland: II, 116-S; 1 18-S, - III, 221-S. 
- VIIL 513-S; 5n>-S. 


Rumania: IV, 293-S. 

United States: I, 47-S. - III, 223-S. 

- IV, 295-S. 

U.S.S.R.: 11 . ii9“S. 

Yugoslavia: V, 359'S; 360-S. 


3. Monthly informations. 

Livestock and animal products, 

I: 50-S. - II: 120-S. - III: 231-S. - IV 
304-S. - V: 370-S. - VI: 432-S. - Vm 
539-S. - IX: 592-S. - X: 644-8. - XI 
682-S. - XII: 748-S. 


Sericulture. 

I: 50-S. - II: 121-S. - IV: 304-S. ~ V: 
371-S. ~ VI: 433-S. - VII: 472-S. - 
VIII: 539-S. - IX: 593-'S. - X: 645-8. 
- XII: 748-S. 


III. — Trade and Stocks. 


International articles 
and summaries. 

International Trade in vSome important 
Agricultural Products since the begin- 
ning of the War, III, 232 -S, 

I. Monthly imports and exports. 

(Wheat, wheat flour, total wheat and 
flour, rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, 
linseed, cotton, wool, butter, cheese, 
cacao, tea, coffee). 


I: 51-S. - II: 122-S. - III: 243-S. - IV: 
305-S. - V: 372-S. - VI: 434-S. -- VII: 
473-S. - VIII: 540-S. -- IX: 594-S. 

- X: 646-S. - XI: 691-vS. XII: 750-S. 

2. Stocks. 

(Cereals, potatoes and cotton) 

I: 67-S. - II: 138-S. - III: 251-S. - IV: 
313-S. - V: 380-S. - VI: 442-S.; 448-S. 

- VII: 477-S. - VIII: 544-S. - IX: 
598-S; 606-S. -- X: 650-S. ~ XI: 695-S. 
XII: 754-S. 


IV, — Prices. 


Articles and summaries. 

Prices of Agricultural Products in Ger- 
many, II, 142-S. - Fixed cereals prices 
in Germany* VII, 478-S. - Prices for 


cereal of the new Crop, IX, 600-S. - 
Prices for cereals of the new Crop, 
XI, 697-S. Prices for Cereals of the 
new; Crop, XII, 755-S. 
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I. WEEiaV PRICES BY PRODTJC^TS. 

(Wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, rice 
(milled), linseed, cottonseed, cotton, 
bacon, butter, cheese, eggs (fresh). 


I: 69.S. ^ II: 148-S. - III: 253-S. - IV: 
316-8. - V: 384-S. - VI: 444-8. ~ VII: 
479^8. ~ VIII: 546-S. - IX: 603-8. - 
X: 652-S. - XI: 702-S. - XII: 756-8. 


2. Monthly prices by comriRiEs. 

I: 72-S. - IV: 256-S. VI: 447-S. - VI: 
482-S. — X: 655“B. 

3. Prices m goeb francs. 

I: 76-S. II: 151-S, - III: 256-S. 

4. Index numbers of prices. 

I: 79-8. ~ II: 152-S. -- III: 257-8. ^ V: 
387-8. - VIII: 549-S. XII: 759'S. 


V. — Appendix. 


I. The second Wori^d Agricui^turae 
Census. 

Agricultural Censuses taken in European 
Countries in 1939, II, 158-S. - The 
Agricultural Census in Germany, 1939, 
III, 262-S. - The Agricultural Census 
in the Netherlands, III. 264-8. - Census 
of Agricultural Holdings in Latvia in 
i939i IV, 322-S. - The Census of Agri- 
cultural Holdings in Germany in 


1939, IX, 607-S. ~ The general Agricul- 
tural Census in Norway in 1939, IX, 
608-S. ~ The present condition of the 
second world Agricultural census, XII, 
749-8. ~ The census of Agricultural 
Holdings in satvia in 1939, XII, 762-S. 

2. Other artxcees and summaries. 

The Organization of Agricultural Sta- 
tistics in Albania, 11 , 161-S. 
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A survey of films on agricultural sub- 
jects. Gaugain. S., i-T. 
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Organizatitm of milk recording in differ- 
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The manufacture of agricultural machin- 
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Almond growing throughout the world, 
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Present-day problems in animal nutri- 
tion. Self-sufficiency in fodder supplies, 
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Bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis in 
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A survey of films on agricultural subjects, 
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The forage problem in the Union of 
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Mixed cultivation of cereals and legumes 
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The forage problem in the Union of 
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Possibilities of international collabo- 
ration, Baixy, W., 2g5 - T , 

Problem of malnutrition as regards the 
rural populations of Europe, LKbESZ, 
E., 310-T. 

Organization of milk recording in Li- 
thuania, 316-T. 

October 

Sorgo, Hanck, a.. 331 -T. 

Forage problem in the Union of South 
Africa, I.EGROS J., 34 <^>-'l'- 
Problem of malnutrition as regards the 
rural population of Europe, Leeesz, E., 
355-T. 

November 

New aspects, theoretical and practical, 
of forage ensilage, Arnaudi C. 371-T. 
Sorgo, Hanck, A., 382-T. 

New aspects on the drying and disinfec- 
tion of cereals, Gasser, E., and G. 
Stampa, 391-T. 

December 

Sorgo, Hanck, A., 407-T. 

Citrus in Morocco and Tunisia, Pasctjai,, 

A. , 425-T. 

Organization of milk recording in J apan, 
Gauthier-Ceerc, S., 432-T. 

B. — Misceeeaneous Information 

January 

International agreements for the establish- 
ment of international genetic symbols, 
29-T. 

The increase of soya-bean cultivation in 
south-east Europe, 29-T, 

The industrial use of Anabasis aphylla 

L., 30 ^T. 

Measures concerning the use of milkihg 
machines in Germany, 31-T. 

Care of pneumatic tyres, 31-T. 


Competition for the preparation of a 
drink prepared from grape juice or 
wine, 33-T. 

The value of sugar in human nutrition, 
33-T. 

Yeast in human nutriticm, 33-T. 

Tuberculosis in the country, 34-T. 

February 

The wheat problem in Venezuela, 79-T. 

Research on the botany of the olive 
bloSwSom, 80-T. 

Tropical fruits. 80-T. 

Nutritive and therapeutic value of olive 
oil, 81-T. 

The cultivation of the chestnut, fig, ha- 
zelnut and wahiut in Spain, 81-T. 

The cultivation of the cork oak and the 
cork industry in Spain, 83 -T. 

March 

An organic fertilizer manifactured from 
town refuse, 118-T. 

The aims of plant breeding in German 
agriculture, 119-T. 

An interesting leguminous fodder plant 
in the Misiones region, Argentina, r23-T. 

The cultivation of henna, 124-T. 

The Institute for the examination and 
control of agricultural implements 
and machinery at Belgrade, Yugosla- 
via, 196-T. 

Vltli International Congress for agricul- 
tural industries, 127-T. 

April 

Wheat breeding in Uruguay, 179-T. 

The development of potato production 
in Germany, 180-T. 

A jute substitute, 181-T. 

The effect of weather on the fattening 
of pigs, 181-T. 

Porous glass, a new building material, 
181-T, 

A scheme for a joint Investigation on 
the preservation of foodstuffs by refri- 
geration and an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide, 182-T. 



The possibility of an industrial use for 
cherry stones and walnut shells, 183-T. 

Autarchic nutrition in Italy, 183-T. 

May 

Potato haulms as a source of cellulose in 
Germany, 214-T. 

The encouragement of horse breeding in 
Switzerland, 216-T. 

The registration of Arab horses in Syria, 

216- T. 

Model fattening establishments in Hun- 
gary, 216-T. 

The distillation industry in Uruguay, 

217- T. 

June 

Alternate and spring wheats in Belgium, 
243-T. 

Colza and winter rape in Germany. 24 4 -T. 

Capsicum cultivation and industry in 
Spain, 245 -T. 

Development of fruit arboriculture in 
Bulgaria, 246-T. 

Progress and encouragement of animal 
husbandry in Belgium, 247-T, 

The use of horses and the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture in Germany, 249-T. 

Development of agricultural instruction 
in Himgary, 249-T, 

July -August 

Production of potatoes in the mountain- 
ous districts of France, 283 -T. 

Mulberry-growing in Indochina, 284-T. 

Progress of poultry-farming in Hungary, 
287-T, 

Utilization of kitchen garbage for feed- 
ing pigs in Germany, 288-T. 

Refrigerating car for the transport of 
hung beef (half -carcases), 288-T. 

Control of fraudulency in the competi- 
tion of margarine with butter, 288-T. 

September 

Agriculture in Argentina, 320-T. 

Polymnia edulis, a forage plant used for 
the production of alcohol, 326-T. 

Daily bread and the wheat embryo as 
a source of vitamin E., 328-T. 


October 

Possible application of vitamin B in 
horticulture, 367-T. 

Present importance of stmflower culti- 
vation in the Argentine Republic and 
its influence on the production of 
vegetable edible oils, 367-T. 

'Sovember 

Lonicera edulis as a fruit crop, 403-T. 

Experiments on the fattening of late- 
season lambs on summer artificial mea- 
dows, 404 -T. 

December 

International Institute of Agrostological 
Research, 435-T. 

Use of fertilizers in the chief sugarcane 
regions, 435"'^. 

New tendencies in rural construction 
in Germany, 440-T. 

Production and trade in agricultural 
machinery in the United States, in 
1939. 44 1 -T. 

Machine for separating seed from not 
easily removable impurities, 443*!'. 

Elimination of diseased milch cows in 
Switzerland, 443 -T. 

A wax from hemp, 444 -T. 

C. — Book Notices. 

January 

An African Survey, Lord Haieey, 36-T. 

Science in Africa, Worthington, E. B., 
38-T. 

February 

Le fumier artificiel en agriculture, en 
culture maraichere, Lafite, Ch., and 
J. Caudron, 84-T. 

Flora privata di Capri, Cerio, E., 84-T. 

Le olive da tavola, Cannata, V., 85-T. 

The Genetics of Cotton, Hareand, Syd- 
ney CrOvSS, 85-T. 

Rapport des essais de gazogenes 86-T. 



March 


'■•■ 'r^ 


Sail Coiiservation, Bbnnott, Hxtgk 


Code de Tenseignement technique et de 
Tenseignement agricole, Banwens, L., 

128- T, 

La difesa del suolo negli Stati Uniti di 
America, Alfani, A., 129-T. 

Rapport de la Commission des oliviers, 
sur Tolivier au Maroc, Menager, H., 

129- T. 

Principes de zoologie agricole, VAYSSifeRi^, 
P., 130-T. 


April 

Repertoire international de la presse 
agricole, 184-T. 

Bibliografija slovenske, kmetijske lite- 
rature V letih 1919-1938, SeEbinger, 
Janko, and Janez MARENTKf:, 184-T. 


May 

An Empire in the Making, Quaranta 
F., 221-T. 

Zootecnia speciale degli animali dome- 
stic! agricoli, BuRGioij, L., 222-T. 


June 

Soil Analysis, WRIGHT, C. H., 250-T. 

Oli attrezzi rurali e il lavoro agricolo 
neirantichita, Dee Peeo Pardi, G., 

250- T. 

Animal Breeding in the Light of Genetics, 

251- T. 

Die BmAhrung des Waldes; Handbuch 
der Forstdiingung, Beker-Dieeingen, 
J., 251-T. 

Den sv.enska lantbrukslitteraturen, Heb- 
BE, F. M., 252-T. 


July-^Angnat 

Trattato di ecologia agraria, Azzi, G., 
291-T. 


Hamihond, 292-T. 

Turkiye bugdaylari, GokgOe, Mirza Ha- 
CIZADE, 293*T. 


September 

Practical Food Inspection, Martin, C. 
R. A., 328-T. 


October 

Beitrage zur Agrargeographie der afri- 
kanischen Trockengebiete, Faekner, 
F. R.. 368-T. 

Die Keimpflanzeiimethode, Neubauer, 
H., 369-T. 

The Feeding of Farm Livestock, Eeeis, 
J.C.G., 369>T. 


November 

Enciclopedia delle plccole e medie iiv 
duvstrie, Ciancimino, M., 427-T. 
Schmelzkaseindustrie, Kieferee, F., and 
I. Umbrecht, 405-T. 

Deutsche Forschungsstdtten im Dienste 
der Nahrungsfreiheit, 406-T. 


December 

Handbuch der Pflanzenzuchtung, Roe- 
»1ER, Th., and W. RuDORF, 444-T. 

Field Trial, their La^^-out and Statistical 
Analysis, 445-T. 

La canna comune, Onofry, A., 46-4 T. 

Le irrigazioni nei riguardi tecnico-co- 
struttivi, Di Ricco, G., 446-T. 

Les parfums naturels, essences concretes, 
r^sinoides, huiles et pommades. Na- 
ves, y. R., and Mazuyer, 447-T. 

Butter, Totman, C. C., G. L. MCKAV, 
and Ch. Larsen, 447-T. 

Die Dokumentation in der Forstwirt- 
schaft, GRt^NWOEDT, F.* 448-T 



II. — Subject Index 


A 

Ai^cohol, 217-T, 326-T. 

Algeria; Citrus, 41-T. 

Almond, 133-T. 

Anabasis aphylla, 30-T. 

Animal husbandry, 94-T, I49-T, 150-T, 
I73-T, 181-T. 216-T, 222-T, 246-T. 
251-T, 287-T, 288-T, 370-T, 404-T, 

443-T. 

Argentina: Agriculture, 320-T; Legu- 
minous fodder plants in the Misiones 
region, 123-T; Sunflower cultivation, 
367-T. 

B 

Bki<gium; Animal husbandry, 247-T; 
Technical and agricultural education, 
128-T; Wheat, 243-T. 

Bibliography (agricultural), 184-T. 
Bovine tuberculosis, I73-T. 

Bread, 276-T, 328-T. 

Brucellosis, 173-T. 

Bulgaria: Fruit arboriculture, 246-T. 
Butter, 288-T, 447-T. 


C 

Cane, 446-T. 

Capsicum, 245-T. 

Cellulose, 214-T. 

Cexeals, 223-T, 391-T. 

Cheese, 405-T. 

Cherry stones, 183-T. 

Chestnut, 81-T. 

Cinchona, 14-T. 

Citrus, 41-T, 425-T. 

Colonial agriculture, 36-T, 38-T. 

Colza, 244-T. 

Congresses: Vlth International Congress 
for Agricultural Industries, (Buda- 
pest, 10-20 July, 1939). 127-^- 
Cork oaks, 83-T. 

Cotton, 85-T. 


0 

Disinfection, 391-T. 

Drying, 391 -T. 

E 

Bcoeogy (AGRICUETURAE). 29 1 -T. 

Education (agricultural), 128-T, 249-T. 

Egypt: Horse breeding, 94-T. 

Engineering (rural), 24-T, 31-T, 98-T, 
126-T, t8i-T, 239-T, 250-T, 273-T, 
368-T. 

Ensilage, 371-T. 

Exhibitions: German Horticultural Exhi- 
bition, Stuttgart, 1939, ii-T. 

F 

FerTIEIZERS, ii8-T, 435-T. 

Fig, 81-T. 

Films (agricultural), i-T, 89-T, 185-T. 

Flora, 84.T. 

Fodder supplies, 150-T. 

Food inspection, 328-T. 

Foodstuffs preservation, 182-T. 

Forages, 192-T, 231-T, 264 -T, 326-T, 
340-T, 371-T. 

Forestry, 251-T, 448-T. 

France: Potatoes, 283-T. 

Fruits, 80-T, 204-T, 246-T. 

G 

Gas, 86-T, * 

Genetic, 29-T. 

Germany: Colza and winter rape, 244-T; 
Exi)eriment and research stations in 
Germany, 406-T; Horticultural exhi- 
bition, Stuttgart, 1939, ii-T; Mechan- 
ization, 249-T; Milking machines, 31-!'; 
Pigs, 288-T; Plant breeding, 119-T; 
Potato halms as a source of cellulose, 
214-T; Potatoes, 1 80-T; Rural con- 
struction, 440-T. 

Glass (porous), i8t-T. 

Grape juice, 33-T. 



H 


Haymaking, 239-T. 

Hazelnut, 81-T. 

Hemp, 444-T. 

Henna, 124-T. 

Horses, 94-T, 

Horticulture, ii-T. 

Hungary: Agricultural education, 249-T; 
Vlth International Congress for Agri- 
cultural Industries (Budapest, 10- 
20 July, 1939), 127-T; Milk record- 
iiig* Model fattening establish- 

ments, 216-T; Poultry -farming, 287-T. 


I 

iNDoailNA: Mulberry-growing, 284-T. 
Industries (agricultural), 127-T, 405 -T. 
International Institute of Agrostological 
Research, 435-T. 

Italy: Autarchic nutrition, 183-T. 
Irrigation, 368-T, 446-T. 


J 

Japan: Milk recording, 432-T. 
Jute substitute, 181-T. 


L 

Leguminous, 123-T, 223-T. 
Libraries (agricultural), 255-T. 
Lithuania: Milk recording, 316-T. 
Lonicera edulis, 403-T. 


M 

Machineky (agricui^turae), 98-T, 126-T, 
441-T, 443-T. 

Manure, 84-T. 

Margarine, 288-T. 

Milking machines, 31-T. 

Milk recording, 47-T, 95-T, 316-T, 432-T. 
Morocco: Citrus, 425-T; Oliviculture, 
129-T. 

Mulberry, 284-T. 


N 

New periodicals received by the 
Library of the Internal Institute 
OF Agriculture, 131-T, 252-T, 329-T, 

449 -T. 

Nutrition (animal), 149-T, 288-T. 
Nutrition (human), 33-T, 53-T, 183-T, 
276-T, 310-T, 355-T. 

O 

Oliviculture, 80-T, 84-T, 129-T. 

P 

Perfume industry, 447-T. 

Plant improvement, 444-T. 

Pneumatic tyres, 31-T. 

Polymnia edulis, 326-T. 

Potatoes, 180-T, 214-T, 283-T. 
Poultry-farming, 287-T. 

Press (agricultural), 184-T. 

R 

Refrigeration, 288-T. 

RcvSearch institutions, 406-T. 

Rubber (synthetic), 69-T. 

Rural buildings, 24-T, 273-T, 440-T. 

S 

Soil analysis, 250-T, 369-T. 

Soil conservation, 292-T, 295-T. 

Soil erosion, 129-T. 

Sorgo, 33 1 -T, 382-T, 407*'^. 

Soya, 29-T. 

Spain: Capsicum cultivation and in- 
dustry, 245-T; Cultivation of the 
chestnut, *fig, hazelnut, and walnut 
in Spain, 81-T; Cultivation of the 
cork oak and the cork industry, 83-T. 
Statistics (agricultural), 445-T. 

Sugar, 33-T, 

Sugarcane, 435-T. 

Sunflower, 367-T. 

Switzerland: Cow-breeding, 443-T; Horse 
breeding, 216-T. 

Sweden: Agriculture, 252-T. 

S3^ia: Registration of Arab horses, 216-T. 



■ T 

TXTBB;RCT 7 IX)SiS, IN XHE COUNTRY, 34-T. 
Tunisia: Citrus, 425-T. 

U 

Union of South Africa: Forage pro- 
blem, 192-T, 231-T, 264 -T, 340-T. 
United States of America: Agricultural 
machinery, 441-T; Soil erosion, 129-T. 
Uruguay: Distillation industry, 217-T; 
Wheat, lyg-Tv 

V 

Vegetables, 204-T. 

Venezuela: Wheat, 79-T. 

Vitamin E, 328-T. 

Vitamin b, 367-T. 


III. — Index 


Alfani, A., 129-T. 

Arnaudi, C., 381-T. 

Azzi, G., 291-T. 

Bally, W., 295-T. 

Bauwens, U., 128-T. 
Becker-Dillingen, J., 251-T. 
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Wahiut shells, 183-1', 
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Winter rape, 244-T. 
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Yeast, 33-T. 

Yugoslavia: Bovine tuberculosis and 
brucellosis in Yugoslavia, 173-T; 
Institute for the examination and 
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and machinery at Belgrade, 126-T. 
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I. — Subject Index. 


A. 

Arcentine Republic: Coryneitfn carpo - 
philum on fruit trees, De- 

cree No. 54,321 of February 3. 1940 
relative to the ‘ T'dbrica de insectici- 
das y fungicidas ib4-M. - Locusts, 
73-M, i6j-M. - ‘ Mancha bacteriana 
of the tomato, 25-M. 

AuvStralia; Act No. 8 of October 12, i<)39 
which may be cited as The Pest De- 
stroyers Act of 1939. consolidates 
and amends the Law relating to the 
regulation o^ the sale of insecticides, 
fungicides, vermin destroyers, hires, 
weed destroyers and sterilisers or 
cleansers, in Queensland, 5f)-M. -- A. 
No. jQ of November 22, 1939 amend- 
ing the Noxious Weed Act, 1931-1938, 
(South Australia), 124-M. -- Etnex au- 
stralis (double gee) declared to be a 
noxious weed within the boundaries 
of the B unbury Road Board, Western 
Australia, on October 27, 1939, 56-M. 
“ Notes on plant diseases recorded in 
New South Wales during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, 99-M. - Raphanus 
raphanistrum (wild radish) an Emex 
australis (double gee), declared to be 
noxious weeds within the boundaries 
of the Mukinbudin Road Board and 
Preston Road Board districts Western 
Australia respectively, lo-M. - Regu- 
lation 51 of Novi^mberS, 1939 relative 
to the control of American maize 
smut [Ustilago zeae), in New South 
Wales, 124-M. Senecio jacobaea de- 
clared’ to l>e a noxioUvS weed throughout 
Western Australia on January 30. 
3940, 144-M. - Tribulus terrestris {mU 
trop) declared to be a noxious weed 


within the boundaries of the Mu- 
kinbudin Road Board, Western Austra- 
lia, 81-M. 

B. 

Bav.Vria: Decree of July 25, 1940 rela- 
tive to the control of sparrows, 239-M. 
- Notification of July 25, 1940 relative 
to the control of sparrows. 240-M. 

Belgium: Ministerial Decree of h'ebruary 
9, 1940 relative to the control of potato 
wart disease {Synchytrium endobioti- 
ciim), 8r-M. • M. D. of April 15, 19^0 
relative to the sanitary inspection of 
plant products, T24-M. 

Bibliography (Recent), i2-M,37-M, 61 -M, 
85-M, 126-M, 147-M, 168-M, 

197-M, ’tO-M, 241 -M. - (See also the 
special list of authors mentioned under 
the heading ' Recent Bibliography ' 
of the Sidle tin). 

Bohemia and Moravia (Protectorate of); 
Decree No. 43 of February 24, 1939 
relative to the control of Colorado 
beetle (Leptinotarsa decemlineata), y-M. 
~ D. No. 137 of April 28, 1939 rela- 
tive to the destruction of Berber is iml- 
garis and Mahonia (B.) Aquifolium, 
33-M. - D. No. 143 of May 19, 1939 
relative to the destruction of wdld hop 
vines {Hum ulus lupulm), 33-M. -- 

D. No. 133 of February 22, i94t> rela- 
tive to the control of the potato wart 
disease (Synchytrium endobioticum] , 
166-M. ■" D. of February 29, 1940 rela- 
tive to the protection of fruits and 
vines, 214-M - D. of June 6. 1940 
relative to the control of animal pests, 
214-M.- Notification of March 23 , 1939 
relative to the control of the Colorado 





beetle (L. decemlineata) , 9*M. -N. of 
May 19, 1939 relative to the control 
of San Jos^ scale (Aspidiotus perni- 
ciosus), 9*M. - Ordinance No. 186 of 
July 20, 1939 relative to hop downy 
mildew (Pseudoperonospora htimuli), 
34-M. - O, No. 203 of August 10. 
i939» concerning hunters, 34-M. - O. 
No. 92 of February 8, 1940 relative 
to the destruction of weeds, 143-M. - 
Resolution of March 7, 1940 relative 
to the import of seeds and plants of 
forest species from abroad 144-M. 

Brazil: Diseases of cultivated or useful 
plants observ'ed in the State of Sao 
Paulo. 25>M. 

Brunswick: Decree of September y, 1939 
relative to the protection of bees. y-M. 

Bunna: Department Notification No. 376 
of September 4, 1939 prohibiting 

absolutely the importation of gram 
(Cicer arietmum), 36’'M. — New plant 
diseases recorded in 1939, 163-M. 

C. 

Canada: Pest Control Products Act, 
1939, relative to the control of agri- 
cultural pests, ro-M. 

Channel Islands: Colorado beetle {LepH- 
notarsa decemiineata) outbreak in Jer- 
sey, tot-M. 

Chile: Decree No. 629 of September 27, 
3939 relative to the phj'tosanitary 
police, 35-M. - D. No. 698 of October 
18, 1939 relative to the control of the 
causal agent of the ‘ arrebiatado ’ 
of cotton {Dysd^rcus sp.), 36-M, 

Colombia: Decree No. 332 of February 
1940 relative to the development of 
phytosanitary campaigns and to the 
jFunctions of the Provident Section of 
the agricultural, industrial and mkiing 
Loan Bank, 169-M, - D. No. 438 of 
March 4, 1940 relative to the control 
of the Sigatoka diseavse of banana 
(Cercospora musae), i66»M. 

Congresses: Thirteenth International 
Zoological Congress, 96-M, 116-M. - 
Seventh International Botanical Con- 
|;ress, ti6-M 


D. 

Dominican Rbpubuc: Decree of Novem- 
ber 18, 1939 relative to tlie importa- 
tion of used empty sacks, 105-M. 

E. 

Eastern Marche; Circular of January 
19, 1940 relative to the control of'the 
San Jose fiCQle(Aspidiotus pernicio$u$), 
123-M. See also Ostmark. 

England and Wales: Im|>ortation of 
plants (Amendment) Order, 1940, rela- 
tive to the control of Colorado beetle 
(Leptinotarsa decemiineata), T23-M. — 
Importation of Raw Cherries Order, 
of May 3, 1940, relative to the control 
of the cherry fruit fly (Rhagoletis cerasi) , 
123-M. - Rabbit Order of October 
12, 1939 relative to the killing and 
taking of rabbits cauvsing important 
damages to crops or trees of wastage 
of pasturage, iy3-M. 

Estonia: Elm disease in the country, 
2-M. 

F. 

France: Beetles injurious to fruit-trees, 
142-M.- Colorado beetle in 1939, T20-M. 
- Decree of December 2, 1939 relative 
to an Advisory Committee that has 
been set up at the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to deal with questions concerning 
fertilizers, fungicides and insecticides, 
82-M. - D. of March 10, 1940 relative 
to the nicotine, 144-M. - Ministerial 
Decree of December 16, 1939 rela- 
tive to the members of the fertili- 
zers, fimgicides, and insecticides Ad- 
visory Committee, set up by the De- 
cree of December 2, 1939* 82-M. - 
M. D. of December 27, 1939 relative 
to the importers and exporters of 
vegetable products, 104-M. ^ M. D. 
of March ii, 1940 relative to the sa- 
nitary Inspection of potato crops for 
seed, 144-M. - M. D, of April i. 1940 
relative to the control of the Colorado 
beetle {LepUndlarsa decemiineata), 



G, 

OjJRMANY: A^reementvS relative to con- 
signmetits by }X)vSt of predatory insects 
and other enemies of pests, 214-M. ~ 
Amendment of March 26. 1940 to 
the Ordinance of October 8, 1937 
relative to the control of potato wart 
disease (Synchytrium endohioUcum) , 
r65-M. - Circular of October 3, 1939 
relative to the control of the fungus 
(Adeloptis) which attacks the needles 
of the Douglas fir {Pseudotsuga dou- 
glasii), 102-M. - C. of December 14, 
1939* relative to the use of phosphuret- 
ed hydrogen in the control of the 
corn weevil ^Calandta granaria), 103-M. 

C. of February S, 1940 relative to the 
control of noxious insects, 213-M. - 

C. of March 1 1 , 1940 relative to the 
use of preparations made with copper 
salts, T65-M. - C. of April 8, 1940 
relative to the control of rabbits, 238-M. 
- C. of July 9, 1940 relative to the 
control of the Colorado beetle {Lep~ 
iinotarsa decemlineata), 2i4>M. - Co- 
lora<lo beetle situation in i93<), 49-M. - 
Communication No. 82 of April 10, 
i()40 giving notification of certain 
restrictions applied to trade in insecti- 
cides and fungicide.s, T92-M. - Decree 
of July 1, 1939 relative to the control 
of diseases and pests of plants culti- 
vated in former Austria (Ostmark) 
and in the Sudeten districts (Sude- 
tenland), 6-M. - D. of August 8, 1939 
relative to the control of the San 
Jose scale {Aspidioius perniciosus), 
6-M. - D. of August 15, 1939 rela- 
tive to the control of potato wart 
disease ( 5 . endobioticum) , 7'M. - D. of 
August 21, 1939 relative to the control 
of tlie San Jos^ scale {A, perniciosus) 
and apple maggot {Rhagoletis porno- 
nella), 7»M. - D., of October n, 1939 
relative to the use of gins, 32 -M, - 

D. of October 25, 1939 relative to 
the preservation of natural sites in 
the Sudetenland, 32-M. - D. of Octo- 
ber 26, 1939 relative to the control 

, of the pests and diseases of fruit trees 


in the Ostmark (formerly Austria) 
and in the Sudetenland, 33-M. - D. 
of November 21, 1939 relative to the 
control of the San Jose scale (A. 
perniciosus) in Austria, 103-M. - D. of 
May 21, 1940 relative to the Colorado 
beetle (L. decemlineata), 193-M. - D. of 
May 23, 1940 relative to the control 
of the musk rat {Fiber zibethicus), 
214-M. - Disposition of September 25, 
1940 relative to the transport of nur- 
sery plants from the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia into Germany, 
239’M. Daw of September i, 1939 
relative to the incorporation in the 
Reich of the former Free City of 
Danzig, 239-M. - List of the commu- 
nes infested wnth grape phylloxera 
{Dactylosphaera viiifolii) and those 
suspected or in danger of being in- 
fested, 192-M. - Ministerial order of 
November 4, 1939 relative to the con- 
trol of carnation leaf roller (Tortrix 
pronubana), 33-M, - M. O. of March 
14, 1940 relative to the control of the 
carnation leaf roller, 122-M. - New 
edition of police regulations (* Poli- 
zeivorschriften giving a list of the 
police ordinances relative to the tran- 
sport of plants, 122-M. ~ Notice of 
the Corporation of Agriculture of 
May 25, 1940 relative to the control 
of the Colorado beetle (L. decemli- 
neata) 166-M. - Notification of August 
^939 relative to the control of 
potato wart disease ( 5 . endobioticum), 
7-M. -• N. of September 20, 1939 mo- 
difying tlie seventh Decree of May 4, 
1939 relative to the Colorado beetle 
(L, decemlineata), 32-M. - N. of No- 
vember 8, 1939 relative to the control 
of the Colorado beetle (L. decemlinea- 
ia), 103-M. - N. of December 20, 1939, 
relative to plant protection, 103-M. - 
N. of August 24, 1940 relative to the 
modifications brought into force by 
Ordinance of October 8, 1937 regarding 
the control of the potato wart disease 
( 5 . endobioticum), 239-M, - O. of Au- 
gust 10, 1939 relative to the control of 
wart disease (S. endobioticum), 32-M. - 



O. of September 27, 1939 relative to 
the control of San J ose scale {A . per- 
mciosus), 32-M. O. of November 21, 
1939 relative to the import of plant 
and vegetable products, 33-M. O. of 
December 18, 1939 relative to trade 
in seed potatoes, 103-M. - O. of 
January 23, 1940 relative to bird 

protection, 213-M. - (). of F'ebruary 
13, 1940 relative to the sale of toxic 
preparations for plant protection, 
12 i-M. - O. of March 28, 1940 relativ^e 
to the control of the San Jose scale 
{A. perniciosus), 123-M. - O. No. 4/40 
of March 29, 1940 relative to the regu- 
lations regarding trade in potatoes, 
165-M. ~ O. of April 2, 1940 relative 
to the trade of potatoes, 192-M. - O, 
of April 3, 1940 relative to potato 
varieties resistant to wart disease 
( 5 . endobioticum) , 192-M. - O. of May 
23, T940 giving a list of the grape 
varieties used as stocks which are 
authorised for cultivation in Prussia, 

214- M. - Provision of August 10, 1939 
relative to the control of potato wart 
disease ( 5 . endobioHctim) , 7-M. - Regu- 
lations published on April 29, 1940 
relatives to the use of movable disin- 
fection chambers, 214-M, - Research 
station established at Kruft for the 
control of the Colorado beetle {L. de- 
cemlineata), 123-M. - Rules published 
on April 22, 1940 relative to the appli- 
cation of the Xartox’ process, based 
on the use of a mixture of ethylene 
oxide and carbonic acid, 2i3-M. See 
also; O. (Bavaria), 239-M. - G. (Bo- 
hemia and Moravia Protectorate), 
7-M, 33-M, 143-M, t 66-M, 214-M. - 
O. (Brunswick), 9-M. - G. (Eastern 
Marche), T23-M. - G. (Oldenburg), 

215- M. - G. (Ostmark), 215-M, 240-M. 
- G. (Prussia), 34-M, - G. (Saxony), 
215-M. - G. (Sudetenland), g-M. - G. 
(Thuringia), 35-M. -G. (Wiirttemberg), 
215-M. 

Great Britain: Act of July 28, 1939 (Pre- 
vention of Damage by Rabbits Act, 
1939) relative to the prevention of 
damage by these rodents and the use 


of spring traps and poison for the 
purpose of . killing hares and rabbits, 

35 -M. 

Greece; Control of olive fly, 50-M. - 
Roj^al Decree of April 5, 1938 declar- 
ing the Island of Lemnos infested with 
grape phylloxera, 57-M. - R. D, of 
I)eceml)er 22, 1939 declaring the de- 
partment of Lariwssa, with the excep- 
tion of the Zagora region, to be in- 
fested with phylloxera, 57-M. - Scale 
insects observed on citrus in the island 
of Crete, 2-M. - Scale insects observed 
on citrus trees in the islands Skiathos. 
Skopelos and Sakiz-Adasi. 75-M. 

I. 

Ixdia; Notification No. F. 46-20/38-A 
of December 6, 1939 adding in rule 
12 of the Order published with tlie 
Notification No. F. 320-35-A. of July 
>0, 1936, after the words ‘ produced 
in India the words ‘ or in Burma 
124-M. - N. No. F. 50-33/39- A of 
December 7, 1939 substituting some 
words in paragraph 4 of the Order 
published with the Notification No. P\ 
320-35-A of July 20, 1936. 124-M. - 
New plant diseases recorded in 1939. 
r63-M. 

Italian East Africa: Decree No. 803 of 
September 4, 1939 relative to the 
regulations for the conservation and 
management of coffee estates in Harar, 
5-M. - Insects and other crop pests in 
i939> 137-M, - Locusts, i-M, 97-M. - 
Notes on the geographic distribution 
and biology of Epilachna (Solanophila) 
canina var, scioana and subsp. vul- 
pecula, 209-M. Plant diseases reported 
in 1939. 117-M. . 

Italian Somaliland: I^ocusts, 30-M. 

Italy: Circular No. 4760! April 4, 1940 
relative to the registration of agricul- 
tural parasiticides, r94-M. - Faculty 
given to administrators of different 
provinces to authorize the hunting 
and capture of sparrows with a view 
to preventing damage to early tod 
very early wheats, 167-M. ^ Law No. 
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of May 30, 1940/ ratifying tlie 
Itak)-6eniian Agreement relative to 
frotitiet* trade for the protection of 
crops^ X95“H. - List of the communes 
in the Kingdom that were declared 
to be, or suspected of being, infested 
with grape phylloxera on December, 
i 039 » 35-M. - Ministerial Circular 
No. 4C9 of February 22, 1940 relative 
to the control of the downy mil- 
dew of the vine {Plasmopara viticola), 
T25-M. M. C. No. 470 of March 
26, 1940 relative to the control of 
the downy mildew of the vine and 
the peacock eye of the olive tree 
(Cycloconiuni ole agin um), 167-M. - 

Ministerial Decrees of October 5 and 
7, J939 declaring the communes of 
Ripatramsone. Massa Fermana and 
Falerone, Province of Ascoli Piceno, 
infested with grape phylloxera, 35-M. 
- M. D«* of ()etolK*r 19 and 21, 1939 
declaring the communes of Monte- 
riibbiano, Province of Ascoli Piceno, 
and Serrone, Province of PVosinone, 
infested by grape phylloxera, 35-M. - 
M. D. of January i, 1940 relative to 
the control of the olive fly (Dacus 
oleae), in the commune of Pisciotta 
167-M. - M. D. of January 27, 1940 
relative to cotton plantations. 194-M. - 
M. I). of February 10, 1940 making 
compulsory the control of the I^uropean 
com borer (Pyransta nubilalis), and 
the maize stalk borer (Sesamia ere- 
Hca), 104-M. - M. D. of March 15, 
1940 authorizing hunting and capture 
of wild rabbits in the province of Ra- 
venna, 167-M, - M. D. of March 15, 
1940 authorising the hunting and 
capture of rabbits in the Provinces 
of Milan and Turin, 167-M. - M, D. of 
March 30, 1940 relative to tlie con- 
trol of the olive fiy {D, oleae) in 
Sardinia. 167-M. - M. D. of April 5, 
1940 relative to the control of the 
cocfcdiafer (Melolontha mehlontha), 
194-M. -- M, D, of April 22, 1940 
opening a competition on the basis 
■ of qnaUheatiottS and written examina- 
tit^s lor the award of twelve scholar- 


ships for advanced study in plant pa- 
thology and agricultural entomology 
at the Royal Institutes of Phytopa- 
thological Research and Experimen- 
tation and at the Royal Observatories 
for Plant Diseases, 125-M. - M. D 
of May II, 1940 relative to the hunt- 
ing and capture of rabbits in the pro- 
vince of Novara, 195 M. - M. D. of 
June, 19, 1940 relative to the hunting 
and capture of rabbits in the Island 
of Gorgona, T95-M. - M. I). of June 27, 
1940 relative to a competition for the 
industrial cultivation of pyrethrum 
(Chysanthemnm cinemriae folium) in the 
Provinces of Pola, Zara, Reggio Cala- 
bria, Coseiiza and Sassari, i(^5-M. - 
M. D. of June 30. 19-10, relative to 
the control of the olive fly (/>. 
\Daculus] oleae), in the Province of 
Sassari, Cagliari and Nuoro, 195-M. ~ 
M. D. of July 5, 1940 relative to the 
hunting and capture of wdld rabliits, 
2r5-M. M. I). of July 8, 1940 relative 
to the import from abroad of potatoes 
intended solely for planting, 215-M. - 
M. D. of August 14, 1940 relative to 
the hunting and capture of rooks, 
hooded crows and jackdaws, declared 
pests in the province of Agrigento, 
215-M. • M. I), of August 14, 1940 
relative to the hunting and capture 
of roots, hooded crows, jackdaxvs. 
jays, shrikes and bee-eaters, declar- 
ed pests . in the Province of Sassa- 
ri, 241-M. - Rice-growing Experiment 
Station of Vercelii: practical and pu- 
blic demonvStration of physical methods 
for the disinfection and the storage of 
cereals, 105-M. - Royal Decree No. 
2054 of September 22, 1939 setting 
up an Agricultural Section of Technical 
Institute of the Royal Agronomic Insti- 
tute for Italian Africa, 57-M. - R. 
D«« Nos. T97 and 198 of February 29, 
1940 relative to tlie biennal courses 
to be held at the Agricultural Section 
of Technical Institute for colonial 
agriculture, 125-M. - R. D. No. 757 
of May 13, 1940 relative to measures 
on the sanitary protection of fruit 



plants, T95-M. - Specialized contae in 
plant diseases instituted under the au- 
spices of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forests at the University of Pisa, 
10-M. 

J. 

Jamaica: Government Notice No. 712 
of September 10, 1938, relative to tlie 
transhipment of citrus fruits from Spa- 
nish Honduras and British Honduras 
at the port of Port Antonio, lo-M. - 
X,aw No. 21 of June 19, 1939 relative 
to the control of Cercospora leaf spot 
of bananas (Cercospora musae)t 58-M. - 

K. 

Kenya: Government Notice No. 551 of 
July 28, 1939 relative to plant protec- 
tion, 83-M. ~ (r. N. No. 969 of Novem- 
ber 17, 1939 relative to the control 
of dodder (Cuscuta spp.), 84-M. ~ G. N. 
No. 970 of November 17, 1939 amend- 
ing the Schedule to O. N. No. 688 
of September 2, 1937, 84-M. - G. N. 
No. 127 of February 3, 1940 amending 
G. N. No. 687 of September 2, 1937. 
195-M. 

L. 

Ubgisi<ative and administrative meas- 
ures IN THE FOUEOWING COUNTRIES: 
Argentine Republic, i04-M. - Austra- 
lia (New South W^dCvS), 124-M. - Au- 
stralia (Queensland), 56-M. - Australia 
(South A.), ia4-M. - Australia (West- 
ern A.), 10-M, 56-M, 81-M, 144-M. - 
Bavaria, 239-M. - Belgium, 81-M, 
124-M. - Bohemia, 7-M, 33-M, 143-M, 
166-M, 2 1 4-M. - Brunswick, 9-M, - 
Burma, 56-M. - Canada, lo-M. - 
Chile, 35-M, 56-M, - Colombia, 166-M* 
- Dominican Republic, 105-M. - Easr- 
tem Marche, 123-M. - England and 
Wales, 123-M, 193-M. - France, 82-M, 
104-M, 124-M, i: 44-M* - Germany. 
6-M, 32-M, 102-M, 121-M, i65-M, 

190-M, 209-M, 213-M, 238-M. - Great 


■ Britain, 

.dia-, iZ4^: 

5-M. - Italy, lo-M, 36-Mi 57-k, 

X25-M, i67rM, r94-M, 215-rM, 242-M. 

- Jamaica, iotM, 58-M. - Kldriya, 83^M, 
195-M. - Luxemburg, 58-M, 144-M 

- Mauritius, it-M. ^ Mexico, ir-M, 
216-M. - Motavia, 7-M, jjrM, 143-M, 
166-M, 214-M. - Morocco (Frmch Zone 
of). 35.M, 59‘M. ■84-M, 105-M. 168-M, 
195-M. - Netherlands (The), 145-M* - 
New Zealand, ii-M, 59-M, 584-M, 

145- M, 168-M. - Nyasaland, 59-M. - 
Oldenburg, aio-M. - Ostmark, 215-M, 
240-M. - Paraguay, 168-M. - Por- 
tugal, 196-M. - Prussia, 34-M. - Re- 
miion, 60-M. - Rumania, rqd-M. - Saint 
Vincent (Colony of), 146-M. - Saxony, 
215-M. - Scotland, 193-M. - Spain, 

10- M, 191 -M, 240-M. - Straits Settle- 
ments, 56-M. - Sudetenland, 9-M. • 

Sweden, 2 t 6-M. - Switzerland, 125-M, 
2 c6-M. - Switzerland (Canton of Bern) . 

146- M. - Syrian Republic, 145-M. - 
Thuringia, 35-M. - Union of South 
Africa, ii-M, 36-M, 196-M. - United 
States of America, 10-M, 56-M, 104-M, 
i66^M, 191 -M, 240-M. - Uruguay, 

11- M, 85-M, 168-M, 196-M. -Wiirttem- 
berg, 215-M. 

lAixemburg (Grand Duchy of): Cok>rado 
beetle situation'^ during 1939, 76-M. 
Decree of May ii, 1939 relative to 
the control of the Qilorado beetle 
(Leptinoiarsa decemlineata), 58-M. - 
D. of March 21, 1940 relative to the 
creation of a Commission for crop 
improvement, 144-M. - D. of March 
26, 1940 relative to the delivery of 
certificates and documents of the Phy- 
topathological Service, r45-M. 

M. ■ 

Mauritius: Prbclame^on No. 21 of 
August 24, 1939 relative to the con- 
trol of citrus canker (Pseuddnwnas 
citri), -II-M.- 

Mexico: * Acuerdp " of Jutte 49 , #^39 
'"relative to . th^t"- ccmtrol'Vof 
' ■' disease' • 
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\ n-M. - * A. ' 
of Atigust 4, 1939 relative to the con- 
trol of ' cliapuHh * (Melanoplus sp.) 
in the States of Agnas Calientes and 
Zacatecas, 2 ?t 6 -M, - ‘ Cuarentena ex- 
terior^* No. 3 of July 17, 1927, revivsed 
on November 12, 1929 relative to the 
pink cotton bollworm {Platyedra gos- 
sypiella) in certain countries of the 
State of Nuevo Mexico recognized as 
being infested witli the ‘ gusano ro- 
sado 216-M. 

Moravia see Bohemia. 

Morocco (French Zone of): Decree of 
September 12, 193*) repealing the 
Decrees of December 30, 1938 and July 
1939 permitting the destruction 
of rabbits in the Rabat region and 
the territory of Port-Lyautey, 59-M. 

- D. of October 16, 1939 relative to 
the control of the pink cotton boll- 
worm (Platyedra gossypiella) and the 
spiny bollworm (E arias in sul ana) , 35-M. 

- D. of October 16, 1939, relative to the 
regulation of cotton seed production 
and distribution, 36-M. - D. of Novem- 
ber 15, 1939 authorizing the destruction 
of rabbits causing considerable damage 
to plantations and croi)s in certain areas 
in the region around Rabat, 84 -M. * 
D. of December 30, 1939 laying dowm 
the measures to be taken for the 
replanting of vine-yards attacked by 
phylloxera, 105-M- - D. of January 
8, 1940 relative to the control of the 
pink cotton bollwonn (P. gossypiella) 
and the spiny bollworm of cotton (E, 
insutnna), 59-M. - D. of January 12, 
J940 authorising the destruction of 
rabbits causing considerable damage 
to crops and plantations in certain 
districts in the territory of Port- 
I^yautey, 105-M. - D. of January 25, 
1940 authorising the destruction of 
tabbits causing damage to crops and 
plantations in certain zones of the 
civil admwilstrfiitfve area of Kariaba- 
Mobmmcd, Fez, 105-M. - Order of 
Mar^ 29, 1940 relative to the destruc- 
tion of rabbits causing serious damage 
to crops and plantations in certain 


zones of the civil administrative area 
of Rabat -banlieue, 168-M. - O. of 
April 5, 1940 relative to the destruc- 
tion of rabbits in some zones of the 
civil administrative area of Sefrou, 
Fez, 196-M. - O. of May 1, 1940 
relative to the destruction of rabbits 
in some zone of the civil administra- 
tive area of Meknes-banlieue, 196-M. 

Mozambique: Fmigi, bacteria and dis- 
eases of unknown origin observed in 
the Colony, 28-M. 

N. 

Netherlands (The): Colorado beetle 
(Leptinotarsa decemlineaia) situation in 
1939, 4-M, 7S-M. - Regulation No. 7842 
of July 31, 1939 relative to the work 
of the Commission for narcissus di- 
seavses, J45-M. - Royal Decree No. 21 
of June 10, 1939 nominating the 

members of the Commission for nar- 
cissus divseases, 145-M. 

New South Wales, see Australia. 

New' Zealand: Grape-vine Diseases Re- 
gulations 1939 of September 20, 1939 
relative to the control of dowTiy mildew^ 
of grape (Plasmopava viticola) and vine- 
louse or phylloxera (Phylloxera va- 
siatrix), 145-M. - Noxious Weeds Act 
Extension ( 3 rder 1939, of November 8, 
1939 extending the second Schedule 
to the Noxious Weeds Act, 1928, 
145-M. “ Special Order of August j, 
1939 made by tlie Clutha County 
Council and published by the Minister 
of Agriculture on September i, 1939 
declaring Scnecio jacobaea a noxious 
w'eed within the said County, n-M. - 
S. O. of September 28, 1939 relative 
to all plants mentioned in the Second 
Schedule of the Noxious Weed Act, 
1928, 145-M. - S. O. of October 5, 
1939 declaring the variegated thistle 
{Silybum marianum) to be a noxious 
weed in the Awatere County, 59-M. 

S. O. of November 8, 1939 declaring 
the bathurst burr (A" anthium spinosum) 
to be a noxious weed witliin the bounda- 
ries of the County of Hanraki Plains 



County. 84 -M. ~ S. O. of February 26, 
1940 declaring to he noxious weeds 
within the Papakura Borough ail 
the plants mentioned in the Secopd 
Schedule of the Noxious Weeds Act, 
1928, 

Nyasaland: Tobacco Pest Rules, 1939 
published by Government Notice 
No. 44 of July 3, 1939 relative to the 
control of Lasiodcrma serricof ne, Ephc- 
stia elutella and such other insect 
organisms or pest of tobacco. 59-M. 

O. 

OU)ENBXtrg; Decree of May 24, i<)40 
relative to the control of the com 
weevil {Calandra anuria), 215-M. 

Ostmark: Decree of December 2, 193c) 
relative to the regulations on imports, 
exports and transit in fomier Austria, 
according to the resolutions adopted 
at the International Phylloxera Con- 
vention of November 3, t88i, 215-M. 
- Regulations of July 20 and August 7, 
1940 relative to the control of the 
San Jose vScale (Aspidiotus perniciosus), 
240-M. See also Eastern Marche. 

P. 

Palestine: Diseases of industrial and 
medicinal plants, 77-M. - Diseases of 
ornamental plants, itSi-M, 229-M. 

Paraguay: Decree No. 165 of March 15, 
1940 adding to the list of agricultural 
pests of tlic country the weevil Cono- 
trachelus denieri harmful to cotton. 
168-M. 

Portugal: ' Portaria ' No. 9 : 527 of May 
14, 1940 relative to the control of 
some parasites, iq6-M. 

Prussia: Decree of September 29, 1939 
making compulsory in certain districts 
of the province of Silesia the control 
of the winter moth and the mottled 
umber moth (Chematobia brumata, 
Hibernia defoliaria), 34-M. 

Q- 

QUEENSI.AND, see Australia. 


R, 

Reunion: Decree of February 5, 1940 
relative to the control of mosaic di- 
sease of cassava (Manihot), 60-M. 

Rumania: Ministerial Decision No, 8a 18 
of May 2, 1940 relative to the dry 
disinfection of seeds, T96-M. 

S. 

Saint Vincent (Colony of): Order in 
Coinicil made under the Plant Protec- 
tion Ordinance, No. 14 of 1933, on 
February 18, 1939 relative to the 
transfer or conveyance of seed cotton, 
14O-M. - O. in C. of April 3, 1939 
relativ^e to the regulations of the 
Cotton Protection Ordinance, 146-M. 

- Proclamation of June 5, 1931^ amend- 
ing the Proclamation of August i , 
*935. Hb-M. 

Saxony: Decree of May, 22, 1940 rela- 
tive to the control of asparagus rust 
(Pnccinia asparagi), 

Scotland: Deer (Scotland) Order, 1939 of 
November 2, 1939 authorising the 

killing and taking of deer injurious 
to crops, trees, pasturage, fences, 
banks or work. 193-M. - Order of 
October 19, 1939, relative to the pro- 
vision.s regarding damage by deer, 
hares and rabbits to crops in Scotland, 
193-M. -- Hares and Rabbits (Scotland) 
Order, 1939, of November 2, 1939 
relative to the killing and taking of 
hares and rabbits for the purpose of 
preventing damage to crops, trees, 
pasturage, fences, banks, or works. 
193-M. 

South Australia, see Australia, 

Southern Rhodesia: Locusts, 5-M, 55-M, 
79-M, 102-M. T2I-M, 143-M, 165-M. 

Spain: Decree of August 13, 1940 rela- 
tive to the reorganization of the. Plant 
Protection Service, 240-M. - ‘ Orden * 
of September 22, 1939 relative to 
locust control. lo-M. - ' O, ' of June 
1 940 relative to locust control i93-M. 

- ‘ O. ' of June 22, 1940 relative to 
the export of plants^ I93'^M' - * O, ' 



of September 5, 1940 relative to the 
control of the yellow stalk borer {.S>- 
samia vuteria), 240-M. - Colorado 

beetle in 1939, 120-M. 

Straits Settlements: Ordinance No. 26 
of September 11, 1939 relative to the 
import of plants, 56-M. 

Sudetenland: Decree of Auf^ust 23, i93<> 
relative to the trade in poisons, o-M. 

Sweden: Royal Decree No. 639 of June 
28, 1940 regulating tlie use of hydro- 
cyanic acid gas in the control of plant 
pests in greenhouses, R. D. 

No. 7O8 of August f9, 1940 relative 
to the import of plants and parts of 
plants, 2 i6-M- 

Switzerlfuid: Colorado beetle (Lepthio- 
tarsa dccemlineata) situation in r939. 
31-M, 79-M. ii i-M. - Decree of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1940 relative to the control 
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